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THE PHYSICAL PROPORTIONS OF THE TYPICAL MAN. 


By D. A. Sargellt J M.D. 


"............ "v>>n-n-n-rmm
 T no tinle in the 
Q


I
 hiRtory of our 
S't'
 A 
f COUllt!.y has more 

\I_ attention bee n 
given to the sub- 

 ject of physical 
training than is 
given to it at the 
present day. 
Schools, colleges, 
and Christian associations are build- 
ing costly gymnasia, while athletic or- 
ganizations, ball-cluhs, hoat-cluhs, ten- 
nis-clubs, etc., are forming in lliany of 
our towns and cities. 
Fifteen thoURalH.l dollars is expended 
annually to bring the Yale and Harvard 
hoat-crews together at New London, and 
it is estÏ1nated that fifty thousand dollars 
does not llleet the yea
'ly expenses of the 
athletic organizations of these two uni- 
versities. Add to this sum the cost of 
athletic sports to the smaller colleges 
and city clubs and the total would foot 
up in the millions. 
The object of this. outlay is to van- 
quish some rival club, to win a cham- 
pionship, to beat the record, or to fur- 
nish recreation and amusement to those 
who are willing to pay for it. 'Yith the 
representatives of our institutions of 
learning, and 'with a portion of the in- 
telligent public, the objeet of the en- 
COl1l'agement given to athletics is to 
counteract the enervating tendency of 
the times, and to hllprove the health, 
strength, and vigor of our youth. 
This being the fact, the questions at 
once at'ise, how large a proportion of 


young men in the land s)ystematically 
practise athletics? 
Probahly leRR than one per cent. 
How large a proportion of those who 
are memhers of athletic organizations 
take an active part in the sports fos- 
tered and patronized by their respective 
clubs? 
Prohably lesR than ten per cent. 
In the opinion of the writer the cause 
for so little active interest in athletics 
is an increasing tendency with us, as a 
people, to pursue sport as an end in 
itself rather than as a means to an end. 
In making excellence in the achieve- 
ment, the primary object of athletic ex- 
ercises, we rob theIll of half their value 
In varIOus ways: 
(I.) By increasing the expense of train- 
in.g. The money e
pended at the pres- 
ent day on an athletic team is greatly in 
excess of the amount spent upon the 
same number of nlen a few years ago. 
This increased expenditure may he at- 
tributed to the improved f
wilities de- 
manded for practiee, to the establish- 
ment of training-tahles, the employment 
of "coaches," or trainers, and special 
attendants-the latter to anoint and ruh 
the athletes, look after the boats, ground, 
running-tt'acks, etc.-to the purchase of 
uniforms, the expenses of travelling, etc. 
A long purse is fully as essential to suc- 
cess in athletics as in war or politics. 
(II.) B!/ increasing the time deeoted to 
p1'actirp. In former years it was deemed 
advisable to practise no sport out of 
season. At the present tinle it is found 
necessary to skate in the summer and to 
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row and play hall in the winter ]llOnth
 
in order to maintain the high standard 
of excellelli'e demanded of those who 
wouItI win prizes in these en
n tHo In 
fact, fillY athlete, to stand above medioc- 
rity in "his chosen sport. nlust keep in 
practice the greater portion of the year. 

o t:;evere a tax is this upon the tÜne and 
energieH of those who are engaged in 
other occupations that it is quite itn- 
possible for them to attend to business; 
consequently the attempt to make a 
bu
iness of sport is the first step in the 
direction of professionalism. It is a 
question, inl1eed, if man:v of our so-called 
amateurs J who devote so much of their 
tilfie to the practice of athletics, do not 
belong to the professional class. In 
either case the eftect they have upon the 
practice of athletics is detrinlental. 
(ill.) By redllring the numbeJ' of ac- 
tit;e competitors. A characteristic trait 
of human llature is the desire to excel. 
Excellence in one thing often presup- 
poses excellence in another, though none 
know better than the specialist in ath- 
letics bow weak he is outside of his 
favorite sport. .A llian who gains the 
reputation of being a champion oars- 
man or tennis-player will in all prob- 
ability confine his athletic efforts to bis 
speciàlty, thinking it unwise to risk a 
well-earned reputation as an expert in 
one sport by dawdling with another. 
Moreover, so strong is this desire to be- 
come a skilful exponent of an art or 
sport wbich one bas adopted as a pas- 
time, that as soon as circumstances de- 
har a man from tbe required amount of 
practice necessary to maintain a high 
degree of e
cellence, be is likely to with- 
draw from all active participation in the 
game. In this way the number of com- 
petitors in every sport is gradually l'e- 
duced, until the actual practice is left 
largely in tbe hands of a class of experts. 
(IV.) By 'relying upon natural 'l'eS01lrces 
'l'athpr than upon cultivatfd material. As 
athletics approaches a higher standard 
the time required for development is ne- 
cessarily lengthened. For this reason 
those who are naturally strong and vig- 
orous, or who have inherited or acquire<l 
the qualifications requisite to success in 
a given sport, are in great demand. The 
college cluhs look to the academies, the 
academies to the schools, the schools to 


hOlnes and firesides to furnish candi- 
dates for athletic honors, wbile many of 
the city cluhs are eager to ahsorb m
m- 
bel's from any source that is capahle of 
supplying them with good athletic ma- 
terial. 
(V.) By d{,pJ'il"ing thc llon-afhlrtic rla.
s 
(if cl"ery .znccnti!;c tu physiral e.rel'fion. 
So long as accomplishing a feat, win- 
ning a prize, and breaking a record are 
the only objects of systematic physical 
training, a nlan who lacks the requisite 
qualifications of a successful athlete 
is likely to despair at the outset. Ask 
the lllembers of any athletic organiza- 
tion why they do not take an active in- 
terest i"D. thè sports their club is sup- 
posed to foster, and you will be told that 
the standard is too high for theIn, that 
they cannot spare the tiIne for practice, 
or that they are too light or too heavy 
and would not be a credit to the club. 
In OlU colleges few lnen practise run- 
ning, rowing, ball-playing, etc., system- 
atically without a hope of becoming 
mClllbers of the "crew," "nine," or 
" eleven." " No chance for the prize" 
is considered a laudable excuse for neg- 
lecting many admirable exercises, such 
as sparring, fencing, and jumping. 
In consequence of this erroneous idea 
as to the ultimate object for which all 
sports are encouraged, a small portion 
of the community are overdoing the 
practice of t.hese valuable adjuncts to 
health and education, while the vast 
nlajority are not availing themselves of 
their advantages. In fact, the iInpor- 
tance of winning an athletic victory is 
becoming so exaggerated in the Illinds 
of lllany young lllen that some of them 
have already resorted to unscrupulous 
methods as a Ineans to the llluch-desired 
enel. 
)Iany lllen fail to realize that the real 
value of athletics is in the preparatory 
training, not in the con test or in the 
prize. Long before the day of trial 
unseen forces are at work building up 
a structure fit to stand the test and 
to make a noble effort for the yictorv. 
'Yhether the coveted prize be won 
r 
lost is of little illlportance compared to 
the prize in shape of an improved phy- 
sique already in possession of those who 
have undergone a faithful course of 
tt'aining. 
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(VI.) By m'ollf
infl tllP 
i1oit qf antag- 
oni."iUl and fo.-:./f'riny I'Ù';rHl,o.:.W'ðS and bru- 
tal it!J. In aU competitive sports that 
hring individuals into personal contact, 
such as sparring, wrestling, foot-hall, 
!afTosse, polo, etc., there is a constant 
tendency to roughness and brutality. 
The ohject being to "win at all hazards," 
the reaHOll for tIle roughness is appar- 
ent. These sports without douht fUl'- 
nish the best kind of general exercise for 
the hody, and develop courage, manli- 
ness, and self-control. How to retain the 
good features and tu hold the evil ones 
in check are the pro hlems that are ever 
present to those who are interested in 
the preservation of these invigorating 
pastimes. They are worth perpetuating 
and ought not to fall into disrepute for 
the want of a few friends to throw a 
prutecting influence around them. Cer- 
tain it is that as soon as 1)loutality gains 
the asccndency gentlemen will cease to 
compete, and the sport will fall intu de- 
cline. It is a question now in the lllinds 
of Inany 'whether SOlne of these sports 
have not already l'eached a stage of de- 
terioration in which, in the colleges at 
least, their future existence is threatened. 
(VII.) By depriving them ql their ef- 
ficacy a8 a 111f'a11." to health. An in- 
dividual having this aim (excellence in 
the achievenlent) in view, and having 
decided upon a specialty in athletics, 
at once proceeds to strengthen those 
nluscles most used in his chosen sport. 
The runner or jumper develops his legs, 
the oarsman his legs and back, and the 
g
?mnast his arms, chest, and shoulders. 
The nmner argues that the heavier his 
body is above the hips so much more of 
a burden is there for him to earry; the 
gymnast reasons in a similar way with 
regard to the weight of his body below 
the hips. 
There is a constant tendency on the 
part of specialiHts to over-c1evci
p a few 
sets of musdes, and to undervalue the 
importance of keeping the muscles all 
ill a healthJT condition. Consequently, 
through incompleteness of structure 
and a want of harnlOnv in function, 
SOlne local weakness is };roduced which 
sooner or later not onl
? incapacitates 
the individual for any great luental or 
physical effort, but also renders hÜn 
liable to disease. 


'Yhat is true of athletics to-day was 
equally true of gynlnastics sonle fifteen 
or twenty years ago. l\Iany of our 
college and city gymnasia were ill the 
hands of a clasH of experts and special- 
ists, who selected the apparatus as a 
means uf exhibiting their strength and 
prowess rather than a Ineans of physi- 
cal culture and self-improvelllent. The 
weaker lnem hers, finding few forms of 
apparatus that were suited to their 
capacity, would stand icUe, content with 
admiring the eÀploits of their more 
vigorouH companions. In fad, a man 
was made to feel that the gymnasium 
wal:; no place for him unless he at least 
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Fig. l.-Method of Testing the Strength of Back and Legs, 


could turn a backward sonlersault, do 
the giant's swing, or hang by his toes. 
It would be foreign to IllY }Hu1>ose to 
carry this discussion any further at the 
present time. 
Iy object has been 
merely to show that all sports, exercises. 
and !Jal:;times, pursued as ends in them- 
selves, are necessal-ily limited to a very 
snlall class, and constantly tend to de- 
genel'ate. 
'Yhat, then, can be done to make 
physical e-xercise Illore attraetiye to the 
masses, and to relieve our popular 
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sports of some of tlw eruH that tend 
to decrrade them? I know of no better 
t:' 
wav of accOlnplishing this dpsirable end 
th
n by repeatedly reminding the indi- 
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Fig. 2,-Method of Testing the Strength of the Chest and 
Triceps. 


yidual of the ultimate ainl of every kind 
of ph)"sical exercise. Do not th
e har- 
monious developlnent of the physique, 
and the building up anel broadening out 
of the highest t.}1>es of manhood and 
'Womanhood, offer an inducenlent to 
work for? 
This has been the theme of the phi- 
losophers and s
ges of all 
times. Every writer on ed- 
ucation, from Plato to Her- 
bert Spencer, has advocated 
physical activity as a means 
of attaining that full-orùed 
and harmonious develop- 
nlent of all parts of the 
hunlan econonlV so essential 
to robust, vigo;'ous health. 
'\T e have had no end of 
treatises on the s p 0 r t s , 
games, and gymnastic exer- 
cises that are reputed to give 
strength and symlueb-y to 
the hody; but unfortunately 
the wise and good Inen of 
old have left us no standanls by which 
to judge of symmetry or strength. The 
ancient masterpieces are rnodels of sym- 
metry and beauty, hut they were nlade 
largely from ideal standards, certainly 
not from actual llleasurement
; while 
the miraculous exhihitions of strength 
attributed to I:)ome of the Gn
cian ath- 



 

-, 


letcs must, in the light of the present 
day, be regardell as a trifle mythical. Is 
this love of symmetry in form a myth, or 
has it a dee}) moral significance? I hold 
that i.t has not onl;y a IllOral signifieance, 
but also a physiological sigllifieance, and 
that the size, shape, and structure of the 
body have a direct dynamic relation to 
all tile vital organs, n:-ud appreeiahly iu- 
fluence the functions of the brain and 
nervous systeln. 
Aside frOlll the investigations of the 
Provost-)larshal-General's Bureau, of 
the Sanitary Commission, on recruits 
during the late war, and of the An- 
thropometric Conllnittce of the British 
Association for the Advancenwut of 
Science, but little systeluatic effort has 
been Inacle to obtain reliaùle informa- 
tion by means of phJsicalmeasurements. 
As to the actual size or proportions 
of the body at yarious ages and aIllong 
different nationalities there are abso- 
lutely no data to which we can tm'n for 
assistance in shaping the course of 
growth and developnlent. True, there 
is an ablmdance of data on the height, 
weight, and chest-girth of persons of 
different ages and nationalities, and the 
dimensions of other parts of the body 
have been taken at various times by 
artist anatomists, military sm'geons, and 
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Fig, 3,-Method of Testing the Strength of the Forearms and Hands, 


gymnasiarchs, yet no one system of 
nwasurmnellts has ever been adupted 
by any two examiners; on the contrary, 
each ohserver has taken Ineasuremellts 
for a specific purpose, according to a 
systeill peculiar to himself, so that we 
look in vain for anything like hannony 
or congruity ill the results obtained. 
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In some casps t11f' suhjects are meas- 
ured or weighed without clothing, and 
in othel's partly or completely clothed. 
In one ("lass of measurements the height 
is taken with the hoots on, in another 
clasH ...vith the hoots off, while hy another 
obserw'r the girth llwasurem('nÌf; a.re 
taken with the muscles contracted at 
one part of the body. 
"That is most llepded at the present 
day is a unifol'lll systelll of measure- 
men tH and a l"Onllll0n understanding 
among observers as to what points and 
under what conditions the v:u-Ïous parts 
of the body are to be Ilwmmred ; a gl'eat 
step will then he taken towan1 secur- 
ing valuable ant hropOluctric data, 
Ha, ing resohed some years ago to 
llutke physical training my profession, 
and believing that all teaehing should be 
preceded by inquiries into the "nature, 
capahilities, and requirements of the be- 
ing to be taught," I began a system of 
independent investigation ,,-ith regard 
to the growth and development of the 
. body under the various conditions of 
life, 
I was moved to this undertaking by 
the conviction that whatever might be 
the nature of the physical training PUl"- 
sued the ultimate object should be the 
improven1ent of the individual. "The 
indispensable part of the expeámental 
ohsf'rvation of physical facots," says a 
dÜ.;tinguished philosoI>I
er, "is the meas- 
urelnent of quantities." 
I resolved, therefore, to widen the 
l'ange of observations, believing that 011 
the simple factors-weight, height, and 
chest-girth-could not be based a true 
estimate of one's l>hysical condition. I 
had seen weight obtained at the expense 
of stnwture, height at the expense of 
circumference, and the girth of the chest 
increascd as the girth of the lower limbs 
diminished. I had found that increase 
of stature n1Ïght be largely due to great 
length of neck and legs with a com- 
paratively short bo<1;\T, and that these 
l>l'oportions, which would indicate ,,-eak- 
ness l'ather than strength, could not be 
hrought out hy taking only the stature. 
Uealizing how much depends upon the 
propodions of the different pads of the 
hody, the comparative size of body and 
limbs, the difference between bone and 
muscle meaSUl'emellts, etc., I Legan my 


o hservations hJT an extended series of 
l1teaSurClll en ts. 
l\Iy next aim "as to test the strength 
of the most important parts so far as 
this was practicable. As a general rule 
the girth of the upper at'm may be said 
to represent the potf'ntial strength of 
the hiceps and triceps muscles. Ho, too, 
the girth of the forearm, thigh, leg, or 
chest is usually ÏIH1icative of the latent 
po" er of the muscles ill that particular 
region. These facts al'e familiar to any 
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Figure A, 


school-boy 'who has learned from his 
daily expel'iences to associate sizp with 
stl'ength. Thel'p aloe many exceptions 
to this rule, however, and the }'ecorc1 of 
the tape-measure often needs to be con- 
firmed hy an actual strength test. In 
ol'der to make these b'ials I had re- 
course to three spring-dynamometers, a 
spirometer, manometer, a pair of su
- 
pended l'ings, and R set of parallel hm's. 
'Yith these appliances it is possible to 
test the strength of nearly every part of 
the body. I limited these tests to the 
back, legs, chest, upper arm, and fore- 
arm. 
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The strength of tlw hal'k and legs was tcsted hy a dynamometer (Ree Fig. 1). 
The strength of che8t, triccpR, and back was determined hy the numher of times 
that the subject could raise his weight hetween the 
}mrnllcl bar8 while supporting himself on his hands. 
The number of times a person while holding on to 
the suspended rings could raise his own weight by 
eontracting the arms waH the llmnner of testing the 
hiceps, chest, and upper back. The strength of the 
chest and triceps of aU who were unable to lift their 
o\\n weight was tested hy means of a dynamom- 
eter cOllstruct,ed for the pUl})ose (seA }-"ig. 2). 
The Rtrength of the foreal'111s and hands was tested 
by a hand-dynamometer (see }-"ig. 3). The capacity 
of the lungs was determined hy the number of cubic 
inche8 of air the individual could hlow into a spirolll- 
etel', The lllanometer was used to test the strength 
of lung-tissue and the force of the expiratory 111uscles. 
In order to fonn some idea of thf' general 
strength of the individual the results of the sev- 
eral tests were RUlnmed up. The amount repre- 
sented the total strength so far as determined. I 
should add that, before summing up the result of 
the arm or chest tests, the nUlIlber of times that a 
person had lifted himself either way was lllu.ltiplied 
into a tenth of his 
weight, the object be- 
ing to credit each 
person with the num- 
ber of foot-pounds 
lifted, rather than to 
reckon the number 
of times the body was raised without regan1 to 
its weight. A tenth of the weight was decided 
upon in order to reduce the nUlllber of figures 
that would result from the nlultiplication. 
To add interest to the work, the girths of the 
head, chest (natural and inflated), waist, thighs, 
upper and forearms-these being the parts tested 
-were summed up. The difference between this 
amount, which was taken to represent the potential 
strength, and the amount found to represent the 
actual strength was termed the condition. 
In tabulating the first thousand nleasnrements 
the sum of the figures representing the potential 
strength and the sum of the figluoes representing 
the actual sb'ength were found to correspond very 
closely in healthy persons who had loeceived no 
preparatory training. This fact, though really an 
accidental ùiscoyery, was made by construction 
a relative standard to work by. If the actual 
strength exceeded the potential strength, the con- 
dition was Inarked plus the aIllOunt of the ex- 
cess. If the actual strength fell short of the po- 
tential shength, the condition was marked minus the amount of the deficiency. 
In ordm' to asc-el'tain the influence of the various conditions of life upon the 
growth and development of the individual, answers to the following questions 
were solicited: 
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Figure B. 
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Figure C. 
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It frequently happened that 
answers to these questions 
'Would account for some pe- 
culiarity of developuwnt or 

ome deficiency in the size of 
body 01' limbs, or for extremE" 
muscular weakness, that could 
not otherwise be explained. 
Immediately before and after 
the strength tests the heal't 
ancl lung's were examined by 
auscultation and percussionR, 
and any peculiarities noted. 
The infol'lnation obtained from 
the phYRical examination just 
desclibed, in connection 'with 
the history of the individual 
and the many facts bl'ought 
out by personal 0 hservation, 
sel'ved as a ha
is for advice. 
At the time the system I mn 
now discussing was" inaugurat- 
ed, the gynlnasiunl was whol- 
ly inadequate to meet the de- 
nmnels of at least two-thirds of 
the pupils who came lmdel' IllY 
o hsen-ation. )lost of them had discov- 
ered this fact for themselves, and hall 
let the gymnasÏlull mill it:::; appal'atus 

C\'erely alone. The tendency to spe- 
cialism already alhllled to had served to 
make the gj'lllimsiulll distasteful to Illany 


::\:une or numl,cl', 
Class and departnwnt, or occupatioll, 
.\ge, yrs. ms. Birth place, 

atiunalitv of father, mother, 
'" . ,. his father, her father, 
" " hb 1I1Other, her lllOther, 
Occupation of father, 
If father is dt'ad, of what di.l he <:lit> ? 
If mother is dead, of what did 
he die? 
Which vf )'our l)arellts do )'OU 1ll0st 
rc
elllhle '! 
What hereditary aisea;;e, if any, is 
there in your family? 
Is )"our general health good? 
Have you always had goo.l health "! 
Check ( , ) such of the following 
diseases as you may have had: 
Asthma, Dizziness, Gout, Pleurisy, 
Palpitation of the heart, Pneumo- 
nia, Hahitual con:5tipation, Bron- 
chitis, Dysl'l:psia, Uheumati
m, 

hortlless of breath, Headache, 
Yarico;;e veins, Spitting õf blood, 
Chronic diarrhæa, Dvsentery, 
:K euralgia, ,Jaundice, Piies, Liv
r 
complaint, Paralysis. 
'Yhat injuries have ,you received? 
What surgical operation have ,you 
undergone? 


who mshed to use it, hut who had neither 
the ability nor inclination to pel'form the 
feats usually pl'acti
ed on the old 8t) Ie 
apparatuH. In order to nmke the gnllna- 
sinnl Herviceable to a larger porÎion of 
the community, and especially to those 
most needing its advantages, it seemed 
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Chart I., plotted from the original of Figs, A and B. 


necessary that a new s
?stem of appm'atuf' 
should be intl'oeluced, and a new spil'it 
infused into the institution. "
ith this 
aim ill view, I dm-ised a system of ap- 
pliances ùe
i
Ylled to develop the differ- 
ent pads of the hody, and to be adjusted 
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to the sb'C'ngth of the strong or the 
weakness of the weak. 
In introducing the
e luechanical de- 
vieeH into the gymnasium, I IIlaùe a 
raclic:ù departure from one of the tra- 
dition
 that had governed physical edu- 
cation in the past. The idea had bec01Ile 
thorougLly established in the community 
that in ol.der to be beneficial physical 
exerci
e must be interesting. Physiol- 
ogists and writers on education have 
given the weight of their testimony to 
thi
 opinion, find it is quite difficult to 
convince many persons at the present 
dav that the yalue of exercise is not 
soiely dependent upon its being made 
l)leasiug and attractive in itHelf. 
If a walk, run, game of ball, or system 
of gymnastic training does not accord 
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Figure D 


tal functions are in
l'em;ed. All ph

s- 
ical exereiseR, however pleasant at first, 
tend to hecome irksome and distaste- 
ful when Plusued systematically day uf- 
tCl' day; hut the very energy that one 
is obliged to put forth in ovel'coming 
this distaste is a wholesome discipline. 
Having reeognized the fact that physical 
exel'cÜ;e is neceHsan', and that the exer- 
cise is best which Lest 1nef'ts one's in- 
dividual needs, a 1nan ShOlÙcl pursue it 
with all the enel'gy and vigor that he is 
capable of throwing into any other duty 
or line of conduct. By so doing, the 
training of the will is added to the 
tl'aining of the body, and the lesson 
learned in abnegation and self-1nastery 
contributes the most important elements 
to the formation of character. Ada to 
these attainments a correct Iuethod of 
working awl a healthy habit of living, 
and the 
'oung man will have had the 
best kind of }Jl'eparatory training for the 
business of life. 
The undergoing of present hanlship 
for the sake of future gain is one of thf' 
most encouraging features connected 
with athletic SpOlts and games. That 
the })articipant
 may he in the best 
physical condition at the day of the 
contest, they al'e obliged to undergo a 
long and arduous coun.;e of training, 
denying themselyes luxuries, foregoing 
pleaslu'es, and holding thel1lselves dmTIl 
to a rigid system of mechanical exercises 
for an ultiulate object-the winning of a 
foot-race, boat-race, or a hall-game. If 
one man in a hundred will practise self- 
denial, and UllClergo hardship in order 
to win a prize in a fleeting pastiIne, is it 
not an insult to the remaining ninety- 
nine to assume that they have not suf- 
ficient Inol'ale to 1uake a similar effort in 
}Jl'eparing to win the highet, prize of 
life ? 


Mter obtaining the measurements of 
with our inelinations, we are likely to a thousand individuals ranging from six- 
enter into it "ith less spirit, and conse- teen to thirty years of age, I tabulated 
quently to reap le
s benefit. But let them accorùing to age and sought to 
it he undel'stood that exet'cise itself is obtain the average height, weight, chest- 
heneficial, however disagreeable or dis- girth, etc., as indicated in the list preyi- 
tasteful. If the effort is made, the ously described. The averages thus oh- 
physiological effects of exercise are real- tained have been used as a working 
ized. Old tissue is l)roken down and basis up to the present time. Inlllledi- 
new tissue demanded to take its place, at.ely after the eÀamination of thp iudi- 
and in answer to this demand the vi- vi(h;
tl he wa
 furnisheù with a book or 
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card in which his measul"('ruents at the 
parts slwcitiea were eOlllpared with those 
of the average lWUl of the same age. If 
a measurement fell helow the average, 
the fact would be iudieatea hy the miuus 
sigu f('llowing it; if the measurement 
exeeeded that of the average, it "OlÙÙ 
be shown hy the plus sign. 


TJw interest manifested in physical 
examinations hy the public at large ùur- 
iug the last few years, and the adoption 
of my mctho(h
 and standards of meas- 
urement in several im;titutions of learn- 
ing, have enabled me to collc(.t Imfticiellt 
data to fonn a lUore l'eliahle hasis for 
deductions concerning the human rig- 
ure, male and female, aud to ofli'r a 
nlOre attractive fonn of expl'essing these 
deduetions. 
Evel',youe who has attempted to draw 
any ('olldusion frOlll the meaSUl'ements 
of 
the body must have realized the need 
of some guide that would show at a 
glanee, not only the relative standing of 
one individual as eompared with an- 
othel', but ah;;o the relation of ever:y part 
of the individual to eYel'y other part. 
Unless these fads are l..ncwn, all esti- 
mates of the l)hysical ability or capacity 
of a Ulan are sÜllply matters of opinion. 
Oue penmn may be ahove another in 
height and helow him in weight. The 
significance of the fact lies in the degl'ee 
of the differenee. Then, again, the same 
lUall may be above thf' normal in one 
n1easure
nent and below the nOl'nlal in 
another. The extent of the variation is 
the desirahle thing to know. In one in- 
stance this variation might not exceeù 
the physiological limits ; in another in- 
Htance it n1ight result in a deforrnit.y. 
These differenC'es are but vaguely sug- 
gested when expressed in figures, yet it 
is futile to tell a person that he is above 
or helow the average without indicating 
the degree or infol'llling hÜn of its sig- 
nificance. 
The ohject of the chart (see Charts I., 
IT., III.) is to meet this difticlÙty, and to 
furnish the youth of both sexes" ith a 
laudahle in"centive to systematic and 
judicious physical trainÜ'lg h:'T showing 
them, at a glance, their relation in size, 
strcllgth, sym7Ilf'try, and d('t"e!opment to 
the norma] standard, as de<1uced fl'OlH 
the lllemmrements of ten thousand in- 


dividuals ranging from seventeen to 
thirty years of age. 
The reference-tableH, of which this 
chart is a reduced skeleton, are the 
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Figure E. 


result of seventeen years' observation. 
The deductions have been drawn fl'om 
meaSUl'ements taken largely frOlll the 
student class of the community. 
The tables for females lmye l;een made 
up fronI measurements taken hy h'ained 
assistants at the principal female col- 
leges. 
The parts at ,,-hich the obsen-ations 
Wel'e made are in<1iea ted by the list at 
the left side of the chad. 
The perpendicular lines divide into 
classes all of the nleasurements for each 
part that ,,-ere sUl1)asscJ or unsu11>Hssed 
by given percentages of the pel'sons ex- 
amined, as shown hy the figures at the 
top of the chart. The upper lllllllber at 
the top of a perpendicular line t:;hows 
the per cent. that at eaeh part surpassed 
the clasH indicated by tùat line. The 
lowel' number Hhows the per cent. that 
at each pal't failed to surpass that class. 
The small per cent. that exaetly repre- 
sente<1 that da
s at any part-Yar
;ng 
a
 it did with the per cent. of that dass 
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at ever," other part and with th(' per 
cent. of eyery other claRS at. every part- 
i:; not separately taken into aeeount. 
The reference-tables fr0111 which this 
chart is made give all the figures l'epre- 
sentillg the measurements of the fifty- 
one cla::,se:::; for either bex. These figures 
are l)laced where the perpendicular lines 
intersect the lines leading from the partH 
measured. 
The pel1)endicular line in the centre 
of the chart is the normal or typical 
line-i.e., the line that was represented 
at each part by a lal'get' per cent. of the 
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Figure F. 


persons examined th3n was any othel' 
line at any other part. 
The class mal'ked "minimum" and 
the class mal'ked "lIlaxim lUll" were each 
represented at evel'y part by about 
one-twentieth of one per cent. of all 
the persons examined. 
After a few moments' study it will 
readily be seen that the uses of the chart 
al'e n
llnerous, showing the l'elation of 
the individual to the normal standard, 
the relation which every pal't of the in- 
diyidual hears to every other part, and 
suggesting many other comparisons of 
intere::;t. 


Th'tt the unit of llleaSUl'ement ShOlÙc1 
be as small as possible, owing to the 
tendency of IHany ohHervers to l'econl 
a measurement at the nearest whole 
number, the metric systmll was adopted, 
In computing the normal height, 
weight, and chest-girth, I used, simply 
for coml)arison with and in verification 
of my own deductions, data compiled 
fr01ll vm'ious sources repI'esenting oyer 
a million meaSUl'ernen ts of each of these 
pads. 
The directions for the use of the chart 
are very simple: To find the standing 
of an individual in relation to the total 
number examined, ascertain which one 
of the pet'pendicular lines, at its junction 
with the horizontal line, is intersected 
by the dotted line indicating his stand- 
ing. For instance, if his line, at its 
junction with the horizontal line leading 
from the weight, intersect the perpen- 
dicular line immediately under the figure 
20, it would indicate that 80 per cent. of 
all those examined surpassed him in 
weight, while the complenwnt of, this, or 
20 per cent., failed to surpass him. 
If, however, his line, where it inter- 
sects the line of measurement, fall on 
the line at the right or left of one of 
the numbered pel'pendicl1lar lines, add 
or subtract 24- per cent. unless it fall 
outside of either the figure 10 or 90, in 
which case but It per cent. should be 
reckoned. 
As a rule, all the measurements of a 
small pet'son fall to the left, and all the 
measurements of a large person fall to 
the right, of the normallille. 
If strong for his age, weight, height, 
or development, the part of his line that 
indicates the strength will he on the 
right of the part that indicates the age, 
weight, or l11easurement. 
Symmetry will he determined by the 
f1egree to which his line approaches the 
perpendicular. 
A:;;:Y1runelry, by the extent to which 
his line dpparts from the peI1)endiclÙal'. 
To ascertain his de/;()lopntenl as com- 
pal'ec1 with others, obset've the inter- 
section of his line with the lines of 
muscle measuI'ements. 
His deveJopment, as compared with 
his {'{{pacify fOl' development, \\ ill be 
shown b:y the difference between the 
lllw.;cle measurements and the bone 
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mCmml'Cll1ellt
 for corresponding parts; 
as the knee, elbow, wI'iRt, etc. 
Figs. _\., B, represent a young man of 
English descent, twcnty-three years of 
age, weight 14!J poulld
, and 
height [) feet () inchf'
. 
rpon referring to ('lmrt 1.,* 
wh
rc his measurements have 
he en plot t ed, the relative 
standing of the young man 
as compared with the total 
number examined iH I'ea(lilv 
o hBerved, as well as the rel
- 
tion whieh every part of the 
individual hears to every other 
pal,t. 
His line, at its juncture with 
the horizontal line leading frOln 
the age, falls to the right of 
the perpendicular line llnme- 
diatf'ly undcr the figure 85. 
This ill<licates that 12t per 
cent. of all those examined 
surpassed him in years, while 
the complement of this, or H7t 
per ("ent., failed to surpass him. 
The weight falls in the 824- 
l>er ('ent. and the height in 
the 20 per cent. class. The 
height of knee and pubic arch 
falls to the left, and the sitting 
height and height of sternUIll 
fall to the right of the line in- 
dicating the full stature. This 
diserepancy indicates that his 
diminutive stature is due to 
the shortness of the lower ex- 
tremities, and that the upper 
part of the legs is too short for 
the 10\\ er part. 
The girth of head is above 
the 85 per cent. line, and the 
girth of the neck and chest 
above the Ð7! per cent. line. 
The measurements of th(' 
waist and hips fall off a little 
proportionally frOlll those of 
the chest, hut it "ill he ob- 
served that all of the girths are Ull- 
usually lat'ge for the height, indicating 
a fine muscular development. 
The depth of chest and ahdomen, and 
the hreadth of the head, neck, waist, and 


hips, are I'datively small, hut the hreadth 
of the shoulders approaches very near 
to the nlaximum. 
The length of the uppel' arm 1':) a 
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Chart II., plotted from Figs. C, D. and E. 


trifle short, as shown hv the measure- 
ments from the shoulder to the ellJow. 
The foreanll and hand are also below 
thf' norma] in length, but slightly 
longer in proportion than the upper 
al'm. The left foreanll and band are 
hall a eelltimetre shorter than the right. 
This difference is made apparent by the 
variation in the points denoting the 


'" This chart is obviousl
' limited in its application to 
those who have been examined according to the system of 
measurcmentR herein described. More explicit directions 
will be furnished by the author to anyone debiring to }Jur- 
hue the same method. 
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right and left elbow-tip
. There is also 
a discrepaney in the length of the feet. 
His horizontal length is about the 
same as the height, '\\ hile the strctc'h of 
anns iR appreciably greater, reaching, 
a
 it does, to the 30 per cent. line. 
This may 
eem slightly paradoxieal, as 
thf' length of the forearm and upper 
arm is below the average, but the in- 
creased extension of the arms, when 
measured hOloizontally fl'OIll finger-tip 
to fingelo-tip, i::; due to the great breadth 
of the shoulders. 
The capacity and strength of lungs, 
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Figure G 


though faidy good, are not what might 
be expected from the pronlinence of the 
chest measureInents. Referring to the 
accompanying illustrations, however 
(Figs. A, and B, hack and side views), we 
find that the large chest-girth is undoubt- 
edly due to the development of the 
chest-muscles, and to those of the upper 
back, while the region below the nipples 
is somewhat narrow and contracted. It 
will also he 0 h
erved that the girth of 
the chest (full) is proportionately below 
that of the chest ill repose. This inùi- 


cates that the power of inflation is less 
than it ought to be. 
The strength of th(' l>ack accords with 
the nwasurements of the waist, and that 
of the arms and chest '\\ith the measure- 
ments of tllPse parts; but the strength 
of the legs is sonlewhat greatel o than we 
should have reason to look for from the 
develo!)luent presented at the thighs and 
knees. 
Upon the whole, the strength is in 
excess of the developluent, and the con- 
dition is favol'able. 
The weak points are the \ntÜ;t, loins, 
and abdomen. 
Figs. C, D, E, as shown in Chart II., 
represent a young man of a dift'ereut 
type. He is of Irish descent, aged 
twenty-two years six months, 5 feet 4 
inche
 in height, and weighs 117 pounds. 
In this case the weight and height aloe 
more nearly in accord, and the weight 
is a little nlOre uniformly distributed. 
The striking peculial'ity in his case is 
the difference between the bone nleaSlu'e- 
ments and the muscle measurements for 
corresponding parts-as at the knee, 
elbow, '\\Tist, etc. 
\.re the bones pro- 
portionately very small or the muscles 
propol-tionately Veloy large? From a 
comparison of the weight and height it 
will be seen that a large per cent. of 
the bone measurements are in advance 
of those of the same class on the 
tables to which this Joung man evi- 
dently belongs. "\Ye must conclude, 
therefore, that the muscular develop- 
lnent is in excess of that warranted by 
the bony framework, and that the size 
of the hones in the arms and legs has 
been increased to meet the demands 
put upon them. 
"\Yhen we compare the total strength 
as shown by the chart with that of the 
total development, we find the fonner 
greatly in excess. The sum of the lneas- 
urenlents would merely entitle t.he young 
luan to a place in the 30 per cent. class, 
while the total strength test would en- 
title him to a place in the 97 per cent. 
class. The falling off in the strength of 
the fOrearIll is accounted for bv an im- 
pairnlent of the nluscles of the hand, 
ùue to an injury. 
In summing up the condition of this 
individual we aloe warranted in saying 
that he has nlade the best of himself 
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in poiut of de\"plop1l1cnt. Under more 
fayorahle ("ir('ulllstances lIe might llaye 
attained greatf'l' Rtatnre filHl weight, hut 
his ane('stry alHlnurture preserihed the 
limit, and no amount of physical train- 
ing I1t this late date ("an make up th(' 
ddh'ipney. By physical exercise undf'r 
good eOlHlitions the development of the 
1l1usdes has been lifted ahove that of 
the an-rage or tJ pical Ulan, all(l the 
Htrength mlul(' gl'eatly to exceed it. ....-\.. 
few munths' special training lllight bring 
the llieasu}'emen t of the thighs to the 
normal stalldanl, mHl add a little to the 
development of other pads, but it would 
adll nothing to the health, permanellt 
strellgt h, or longevity of the individual. 
:Figs. .F, G, H, and Chart III. repre- 
sent an indh-idual of another t)1>e-of 
American ancestry. 
His age is thirty-three years, weight 
1G1 pounds, and height 5 teet 9.7 inches. 
rpon l'efelTing to the chart it "ill he 
noti("('d that the most remarkable char- 
actet'istic of this figure is its approach 
to perfect sYlllllletry in HOlne parts and 
its nmrked divergcnce from it in others. 
The weight, which i8 a trifle heavy for 
the height, is yet'y ullifornlly distribut- 
ell, the ouly e
ceSH being in the region 
of tlw chest, hips, and arms. 
The relative proportion of the diffel'- 
ent lleights of the body is very nearly 
true. The only di vergellee is a slight 
falling off in the sitting height, which it:) 
probably due to the shortness of the 
neek. The neck and chest m'e large in 
circumferell('e. 
':rhe excess in the chest-girth may be 
aceounted for by the prominence of the 
shoulder-hlades, for the girth of the 
waist is consistent with ot.her IneaSl1re- 
meuts. The gil'th of the hips, thighs, 
, and knees illdieatf's the nearest approach 
to perfect t:))'lllilletry that it is pOI:5
ible 
to attain. 
The calves are a trifle small, and the 
insteps somewhat flat; but for these 
slight deficiencies, and the fact that the 
l1piwr and lower leg are a few centi- 
metres Rhort, the lower extrf'mities of 
this individual ,"ould be pedeet in form. 
The upper and fOI"e alïllS are too large 
fOl' the body and limhs, and a triflp in- 
consistent in themselve
, the wril:5t being 
relatively greater in circulllfCl'ence than 
the elhows. 
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Figure H. 


The falling off in the depth of the 
chest is very mal'ked, dropping, as it 
does, from the f;0 per cent. to the 5 per 
cen t. class. 
This is decidedly the weak point in 
this individual. It is not apparent in 
the illustrations, nor" auld it be detef't- 
ed readily in the individual. 
It is attrihutable to an inward or 
antero-posterior curve of the spine, be- 
tween the shoulder-blades, and a depn-'!o,- 
sion of the lower part of the sternum, or 
breast-hone. 
There has been considerahle compen- 
sation, as evideneed hy the size of the 
chest and the lateral pI"Ominence of the 
I'ihs, but it will be observed that the 
lJreathing capacity, although higher tllan 
"e would expect fl'OIll the depth of the 
chest, is still lower than it ShOlÙd he. 
The depth of the ahdomen falls in the 
80 per ceut. class, as do neady all the 
hreadths and lengths, the only excep- 
tion being the trifling deficiency in the 
bl'ea(Uh of head and the slight exceSH 
in the hreadth of hips. 
In most perl:5ons the 110rizontallength 
is about one-half of un in('h greater than 
the height. This it:) Hndou btedly due to 
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cent. line, while those of the 
Hoft parts which are 1ll010e easi- 
ly afleeted fall ahove this line. 
1'0 bring the depth of the chest 
up to this standard by natural 
processes, although impossible 
now, wOlùd lmve been a simplf' 
matter iu early youth. "\Yith 
this exception, the individual 
just considered could so de- 
velop himself by a judicious 
course of exercise as to ap- 
proach very near to perfect 
sy:mmetry. 
In this case the dotted line 
on the chalot, indicating the act- 
ual and loelative standing of 
the individual at all the parts 
considered, would be perpen- 
dicular. This is the grand 
object to be attained. The 
straight line is the physical 
sign of health and lOllgevit:r, 
of perfect structure and har- 
mony of function, and a sym- 
nwtrical development of the 
whole body. 
The weight must not be too 
great, or the stature too short 
or tall; the lÏInbs too luassive 
for the body, 01 0 the body too 
heavy for the limbs; the head 
too large or too small, or the 
neck too short or too long and 
slender. A small, well-made 
engine, with all parts adjlU;tec1, 
will do lllOre work than a larger 
one with parts 100l:'5ely con- 
structed and a great c1ispropol'- 
tion between the impodant 
mem bel's. So a small man, 
compactly built, with symmet- 
rical proportions and a well-balanced 
organislll, cau accomplish more than a' 
larger man less solidly nlade, with all 
parts wanting in syrnmetry and shapeli- 
ness. This law of adaptation and har- 
mOllioub adjustn1ent of parts prevails 
tllToughout the greater pOl-tion of the 
animal kingdom. 
Among the civilized podiou of the hu- 
man race it is controvmoted bv social laws 
that ten<l to foster an inhan;lonious de- 
velopment. The division of labor, for in- 
stance, has made it po!:-)sible for a man to 
earn a livelihood and to Inaintain a foot- 
ing in the world by the use of 'eloy few 
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the straightening of the spine and the 
relaxing of the cartilages while in the 
horizontal position. In this case the 
spine is comparatively shoaight, so that 
little difference is shoWl! between the 
standing and horizontal length. 
The strength tests in this case, as in 
the others, approach near to the max- 
imum class. 
Upon glancing over the chart as a 
whole it will be readily seen that the 
normal position of this individual is in 
the f;O per cent. class. N early all of the 
bone n1easurements which are not read- 
ily changed in adults fall 011 the f;O per 
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muscles anel faculties. Under such ('ir- 
cumstan('('s the large head and massive 
shoulders find chest are not necessarily 
accompanied by a hroad, suhstantial 
waist and pelvis and well-developed lower 
extrenlÍtie8. It is true that the waist and 
legs would have to bear the burden of the 
weight above if the individual engaged 
in any kind of physical activity in an 
upright position; but a person with his 
,,
ight so unequally distributed would 
filltl it very irksOIlle to walk or run, and 
,,"ould naturally avail himself of all the 
modern conveniences for locomotion. 
In choOf::;ing his life's work, the chances 
are that he would gravitate into 
Ol11e 
sedentary occupation in which he could 
render an equivalent service to any who 
were willing to do his back and leg work 
for him. Had he been advised to enter 
a gymnasium or join an athletic club for 
the purpose of impro,ing his l)hysical 
condition, he would probably have se- 
lected that exercise from which he could 
derive the greatef::it amount of pleasure 
with the least amount of effort. This 
would be something to call into play the 
muscles that" ere already strong. The 
result of this inharmonious deyelopment 
would be a further modification of 
structure which would eventually throw 
the remaining organisms out of gear, 
and constitute a greater or less tendency 
to disease. 
"Cultivate hoth mind and body along 
the line of the least resistance." 
"Study yourselves; and most of all 
note well whel'ein kind nature meant 
you to excel" 
These are the sentiments that are 
shaping the tendencies of the age find 
mOlùding our systems of mental and 
physical education. In neither case are 
we looking for improvement in blood 
and tissue, or for the promotion of or- 
ganic perfection. The leading object is 
to achieve llllmediate success in social 
aims and distinctions, and a false method 
is taken of attaining eyen this. In the 
effort the welfare of both bod v and mind 
is frequently jeopardized antI the foun- 
dation for Yigorous health undermined. 
:x owhere are these tendencies to de- 
generation more apparent than in the 
VOL. 1l.-2 


radical changes that take place in the 
physique through inlpaired nutrition. 
These changes can readily be ohserved 
by comparing the measurements of those 
in fee hie condition with the t:n}ical or 
normal standard as shown by the chart. 
This comparison need not be limited to 
individuals, for it is fully as applicahle to 
schools, clubs, classes, or communities. 
'Vhile the primary object of the chart 
is to offer the youth of the land an in- 
centive to proper physical training, and 
to place in the hands of instructors a 
key to the strong and weak points of 
their pupils, the author hopes, as the 
data from different sources accumubte, 
to show the anthropologist, the natural- 
ist, the physician, the surgeon, the artist, 
and the sculptor the importance of the 
tahles in the pursuit of their respective 
professions. 
To parents in guiding the growth anel 
development of their children, to teachers 
in watching the effects of study and local 
conditions upon the health of their pu- 
pil8, to superintendents of shops, mills, 
and factories, and to those who have 
charge of prisons, asylums, and peni- 
tentiaries, a knowleJge of the tJ pical 
proportions of the body are indispen- 
sable to the proper performance of their 
duties. To the sociologist and states- 
man in tracing the influence of occupa- 
tion and of town and city life upon the 
health and strength of a people; to the 
cÏ\il-service examiner in selecting those 
best qualified to serve in certain capaci- 
ties ; to the life-insurance examiner in 
deciding what risks to accept, etc., a 
thorough acquaintance with the physi- 
cal signs of health and approaching dis- 
ease is of the greatest importance. 
In one or two subsequent papers I 
hope to show the influence of systematic 
training upon the growth and develop- 
ment of the )"oung, to point out by 
means of the chart the phJsical charac- 
teristics of distinguished athletes, to 
show the influence of the higher educa- 
tion upon the })h;ysical developmen
 of 
women, and to compare the proportIons 
of the human figure, according to tho 
canons of art, with those ùetermined by 
anthl'opomeb'
'. 
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['Vritten to 1\lrs. Fanshawe and l\Irs. to Ree here and there; London is grey 
Brookfield. J and brumous, hut scarcely Inore sorrow- 
ful than this. For so love I these pla.ces, 
HÙTEL BRISTOL, PL..-\CE VE
DÛ
IE. it is with the eyes that the sun makes it- 
Tuesday, March 5th. 1
50 self on the fh
t day at Paris ; one has 
l\Iy DEAR LADIES: suffered, one has been disabused, but 
I am arriyed just this minute safe and one is not blaséd to this }Joint that noth- 
sound under the most beautiflù blue sky, ing more excites, nothing amuses. The 
after a fair passage and a good night's first day of Paris amuses always. Isn't 
rest at BOlùogne, where I found, what this a perfectly odious and affected style 
do YOU think ?-a letter from a dear of writing? 'V ouldn't you be disgusted 
friel;d of mine, dated Se}Jtem bel' 13th, to have a letter written aU like that? 
which somehow gave me as much pleas- l\lany people are scarcely less affected, 
ure as if it had been a fresh letter almost, though, in composing letters, and trans- 
and for which I am very much obliged late their thcughts into a pompous unfa- 
to you. I travelled to Paris with a charac- Iniliar language, as necessary and proper 
tel: for a book, Lord Howden, the ex-beau for the circumstances of letter-writing. 
Caradoc or Cradock, a man for whom In the midst of this sentiment Jeanles 
more women have gone distracted than comes in, having been employed to buy 
you have any idea of. So delightflù a pens in the neighbourhood, and haying 
middle-aged dandy! 'VeIl, he will make paid he said three frances for twenty.-I 
a page in some book some day. In the go out in a rage to the shop, thinking to 
meantime I want to know why there is confound the woman who had cheated 
no letter to tell me that madame is get- him; I place him outside the shop and en- 
ting on well. I Sh01Ùd like to hear so tering myself ask the price of a score of 
much. It seems a shame to have come pens; one franc says the woman; I call in 
away yesterday without going to ask. It Jeames to confront him .with the trades- 
was the suddenest freak, done, packed woman; she says, I sold monsieur a box 
and gone in half an hour, hadn't time of pens, he gave me a five-franc piece, I 
even to breakfast. And as I returned him two 2-franc pieces, and so 
really wanted a little change and fresh it was; only Jeames never having before 
air for my lungs, I think I did well to seen a two-franc piece, thought that she 
escape. . had given back two franc pieces; and so 
I send this by the l\lorning Chronicle's nobody is cheated, and I had my walk 
packet. Don't be paying letters to me, in the rain for nothing. 
but write & write away, and never mind But as this bad hrought me close to 
the expense, 
lrs. Fanshawe. the Palais Royal, where there is the ex- 
'V. 1\1. T. hibition of pictures, I went to see it, 
wondering whether I could turn an hon- 
est penny by criticising the same. But 
I find I have nothing to say about pict- 
ures. A pretty landscape or two pleased 
me ; no statues did; some great big his- 
torical pictures bored Ule. This is a 
poor account of a Paris exhibition, isn't 
it? looking for half a nIÏnute at a work 
which had taken a man all his might 
and main for a year ; on which he had 


HÔTEL BRISTOL, PLACE V ENDÛME. 
[1850] 


l\IADA
IE : 
One is arrived, one is at his ancient 
lodging of the Hôtel Bristol, one has 
heard the familiar clarions sound at nine 
hours and a half under the Colmnn, the 
place is whipped by the rain actually, 
and only rare mnbrellas make themselves 
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employed all his talents, and set all his hopes and ambition; about which he 
had lain awake at night very probably, and pinched himself of a dinner that he 
might buy colours or pay models,-I say it seems very unkind to look at such 
a thing with a yawn and turn away indifferent; and it seemed to me as if the 
cold, marble statues looked after me reproachfully and said, "Come back, you 
sir! don't neglect me in this rude way. I am very beautiflù, I am indeed. I 
have many hidden charms and qualities which you don't know yet, and which 
you would know and love if you wOlùd but examine a little." But I didn't come 
back the world didn't care for the hidden charms of the statue, but IJassed 
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on and yawnpd over the ne"{t artie1(' 
in the èatalogue. There is a moral 
to thi
 fahlp, I think; and that is all I 
got out úf the e
bition of the Palais 
Hoval. 
'.Ìllt'n I weut to beat up the old 
luuUl ts, und look about for lodgings 
which moe awfully searee atHI dear iu 
this quartf'r. Here tlH:'y ('an only tale 
1ne in for a day or t" 0, and I am occu- 
pying at present two rooms in a gor- 
geous suite of apartml'nts ùig (.nough 
lliul 
plendid enough for the Lord Chief 
TIm'on * and all his family. Oh! but 
first, I forg-ot, I weut to hreakftU-;t \\ ith 
B{'ar Ellice, "bo told me Lady Saud- 
"ich had a grand ball, and promised to 
take 1ne to a soirée at 
Ionsieur Du- 
chÚtel's. I weut there after dining at 
11Ome. Splendid hotel in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain; magnificent drawing 
room; vulgar people, I thought; the 
"aIls were 
pleJlditlly painted; "C'est 
du Louis Quinze ou du commencement 
de Louis XVI," the host said. Bla- 
gW'U1"! the painting is about ten years 
old, and is of the higlùy ornamental 
Café school. It is a Louis Phillip}Jist 
bouse, 0.11<1 everybody was in mourning 
-for the dear Queen of the Belgians, 
I suppose. The men as they arrived 
went np and made their ùows to the 
lady of thp house, ,,,ho sat ùy the fire 
talking to other two ladies, and this 
bow over, the gentlemen talked, stand- 
ing-, to each other. It was uncommonly 
stupid. Then we went off to Lady 
Sandwich's ball. I had wrote a note to 
her ladyship in the morning, and re- 
ceived a !i'yinù invitation. Evel.ybody 
was there, 'fhiers, :Uolé, and the French 
Sosoiatee, and lots of 
nglish; the Ca
- 
tlt.reaghs, very kind aud hearty, my Indy 
looking ,ery pretty, and Cas-(mark the 
easy g-race of Cas)-well, ana dear- 
sig-htf'd; Lord Xormallhy alHl wife, ex.- 
ceeding gracious ;-Lady 'Yaldc
rave; 
-all sorb:i of 'World, and if I want the 
rei::-Y"l1 of pleasure, it is here, it is here. 
Gmlill the painter asked UlC to dine to- 
day and meet Dumas, which will he 
aIllusin
 I hope. 
.ilia I forgot to say that 1\lr. Thomas 
Fraser says, that )11'. Iuspector Brook- 
fielù is the most delightful fellow he 


· The late Lurd Chief Baron "'ßS the father of thirty- 
two childrcD. 
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evpr mf't. J "f'nt to s{'{' my aunt be- 
Hides all this, ancI the cvenU;g find the 
morning was the first day. 
Sunday monling. I passed the morn- 
ing yc
h'r<1ay writing the Hcenp of a 
play, 1:)0 witty and diaùolica! that I shall 
ùe curiouc; to know if it ic; goo(l; and 
went to the pictures again, and aftpr- 
wards to Lady Castlereagh an<I other 
polite persons, finishing the afternoon 
dutifully fit home, find with my aunt 
Hnd cou
ins, whom you would like. ..\t 
dinner at Gudin's there was a great 
stupid cOIIlpan
", and I sat l,etween one 
of the stupide
t and handsomest women 
I ever so." in my life, and a lady to 
whom I made three obHervations "hich 

he answered "ith Oui, ::\Iollsi('ur, and 
non, monsieur, and tht'n commenced a 
conversation oyer mv back with ID' 
handsome neighùour." If this is French 
manners, says I, Civility be hanged, Ilnd 
t:>O I ate my dinner; and did not say 
one worù more to that woman. 
But tbere were some pleasant people 
in spite of her: a }Jainter (})ortrait) 
'with a leonine mane, 
Ir. Gigoux, that 
I took a liking to ; an old gt.neral, jolly 
and gentlemanlike; a humorous I
rince, 
agreeable and easy: and a wonderful old 
buck, who was my pleasure. The party 
disported themselves until pn.tty late, 
and we "ent up into a tower fitted up 
in the Arabian fashion and there smoked, 
which did not diminish the pleasure of 
the evening. 1\lrs. L. the engineer's wife, 
brought me home in her brougham, 
the gl"eat engineer sitting bodkin and 
his "ife scolding me amiably, about 
Laura and Pendennis. A handsome 
woman this :\b.s L. IDust have ùeen 
when her engineer married her, but not 
quite up to her present aggrandized 
fortune. 
'\[y old folks were 1mppy in their 
quarter, and goocl old G. I>. hears the 
ùore of the children constantly in his 
room, "ith great good hUlliour. But 
ah, somehow it ic; a dÜ.;Inal end to a. 
career. A famous beauty and a 
ol<lier 
who bas been in twentv'battles and led 
a half dozen of !;torming }mrties ! Here 
comes tTeanu's to sa\. that the letters 
must this instant go ;' and so God bless 
you and your husband and little maiden, 
:Lud write suon, 1llY al'
U" kind huly, to 
".. )1. T. 
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[Paris, 1850] 
I send this scrap by a newspaper <'01'- 
respondent, just to say I am very well 
and so awfully hard at business I have 
no time for more. 


1Yednesclay. 


JlADA
I AND DEAR L my: 
If I bave no better news to send JOU 
than this, pray don't mind, hut keep the 
enclosures safe for me against I come 
back, which won't be many days now, 
}Jlease God. I had thought of setting off 
tomorrow, but as I have got into work- 
ing trim, I think I had best stop here 
and do a great bit of my number, before 
I unsettle myself by another journey. I 
have been to no gaieties, for I have been 
laid up with a violent cold and cough, 
which kept me in my rooms, too stupid 
eyen to write. But these ills have 
cleared away pretty well now, and I mn 
bent upon going out to dinner all caba- 
ret, and to some fun afterwards, I don't 
know where, nor scarce ,,,hat I write, I 
am so tired. I wonder what will happen 
with Pendennis and Fanny Bolton; writ- 
ing it and sending it to you, somehow it 
seems as if it were true. I shall know 
more about them tomorrow; but mind, 
nlind and keep the manuscript; you see 
it is five pages, fifteen pounds, by the 
immortal Gods! 
I am asked to a marriage tomorrow, a 
young Foker, of twenty-two, with a lady 
here, a widow, and once a runaway. 
The IJen drops out of my hand, "'it's so 
tired, but as the ambassador's bag goes 
for nothing, I like to say how do you 
do, and remember me to l\liss Brook- 
field, and shake hands with William. 
God bless you all. 
This note which was to have gone 
away yesterday, was too late for the bag, 
and I was at work too late today to 
,,-rite a word for anything but Penden- 
nis: I hope I shall bring a great part of 
it home with me at the end of the week, 
in the meantime don't put :you to the 
trouble of the manuscript, which you see 
I was only sending lJecause I had no 
news and no other signs of life to give. 
I have been out to the play tonight, and 
laughed very pleasantly at nonsense un- 
til now, when I am come home very tired 
and sleepy, and write just one word to 
say good-night. 


They sa]' there is to he another l'e,o- 
lution 
 hel:e very soon, lnIt I shall be 
across the watel: before that eyent, and 
myoId folks "ill be here instead. You 
milst please to telll\Irs. Fanshawe that I 
anl over head and ears in work, and that 
I beg JOU to kiss the tips of her gloves 
for me. There is another letter for you 
begun sOlnewhere, a bout the prenlÌses, 
but it was written in so gloomy and ego- 
tistical a strain, that it was best burnt. 
I burnt another 
'esterday, wI'itten to 
Lady Ashburton, because it was too 
pert, and like 
Iajor Pendennis, talking 
only about lords and great people, in an 
easy off hand way. I think I only wI'ite 
naturally to one person now, and make 
points and compose sentences to others. 
That is why you must be patient please, 
and let me go on twaddling and bOl'ing 
you. 


[Paris, 1850.] 
l\Iy DEAR LADY: 
Do 
'ou see how nlac1 everybody is in 
the wodd? or is it not my own insanity? 
Yesterday when it became time to shut 
up my lètter, I was going to tell you 
about 111Y elders, who have got hold of 
a mad old Indian woman, who calls her- 
selÎ Aline Gtùtave d'origine l\logole, who 
is stark staring mad, and sees visions, 
works miracles, que sais-je? The old 
fool is mad of sheer vanity, and yet fool 
as she is, my people actually believe in 
her, and I believe the old gentlenlan 
goes to her every day. To-day I went 
to see D'Orsav, who has made a bust of 
Lamartine, who, too, is mad with vanity. 
He has written some Vel'ses on his bust, 
and asks, 1Yho is this? Is it a warrior? 
Is it a hero? Is it a priest? Is it a 
sage? Is it a tribune of the people? Is 
it an Adonis? meaning that he is all 
these things,-verses so fatuous and 
crazy I never saw. 'Yell, D'Orsay says 
they are the finest verses that ever were 
written, and imparts to me a translation 
which l\iiss Power has made of thelll; 
and D'Orsay believes in his mad rubbish 
of a statue, which he didn't make; be- 
lieves in it in the 111aù way that IImdmen 
c1o,-that it is divine, allZl that he made 
it; only as you look in his eyes, you see 
that he doesn't quite believe, and when 
pI'essed hesitates, and turns away with a 
howl of rage. D'Orsay has fitted him- 
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Rrlf up a ('harming atelit'r with arms and 
trophies, pictures and looking-glasses, 
thc tomb of Blf'ssington, the H\\ ord and 
Atar of Xapoleon, and a crucifix oycr hi
 
hed; and hcrc he dwells "ithout any 
doubts or remorses, admiring himself in 
the most horrihle pictures" hich he ha
 
paiuted, and the Atatues wbich he gets 
done for him. I had been at work till 
t" 0, all day hefore going to see him; 
and thence went to Lady :Kormanhy, 
"lIo was very })leasant and talkati\"'e; 
and then tramping upon a half dozen 
of visits of duty. I had refused prof- 
fered hanquets in order to dine at home, 
but when I got home at the dinner hour, 
everybody w
s away, the bonne wa'i ill 
and ohliged to go to the country, and 
parents ana children were a"ay to dine 
"ith a 1\lrs. . a good woman who 
writes hooks, keeps a select hoarding- 
house for young ladies who wish to see 
Parisian society, and WhOlll I like, but 
cannot hear, hecause she has the organ 
of admiration too strongly. Papa was 
king, mamma was queen, in this com- 
pany, I a SOl o t of foreign emperor with 
the princesses my daughters. By Jove, 
it was intolerably painful; and I IllUSt 
go to her soirée to-morrow night too, 
and drag about in tbÜ
 confounded little 
Pedlington. Yesterday night,-I am 
afraid it was the first day of the week,- 
I dined with 1\10rton, and met no less 
than four tables of Engli
h I knew, and 
went to the play. There was a little 
girl acting, who made one's heart ache; 
-t h(' joke of the piece is, the child, who 
looks about three, is taken by the ser- 
yants to a casino, is carried off for an 
hour by some dragoons, and comes back, 
Imving learned to smoke, to dance slang 
dances, and sing blang songs. Poor 
little rogue, she sung one of her songs, 
from an actor's arms; a wicked f;ong, 'in 
a sweet little innocent voice. She will 
be bought and sold within three years 
from thi
 time, and won't he pla
;ng at 
wickedness any more. I bhall shut up 
my desk and say God bless all the little 
girls that you and I love, and their par- 
ents. God hless JOu, clear lady. 
I have got a very amusing- hook, the 
Taller newspaper of 170D; and that shall 
be my Hoporitic I hope. I have heen 
advancing in Bluc Beard. but must give 
it up, it is tùo dreaùfully cynical and 


'J- 
...') 


mcked. It is in hlank \"'erse and all a 
diaholical sneer. Depend upon it, Helps 
is right. 
JI ('''lle..
day. If I dicln't write yester- 
daJ' it was hecauRe I "as wickedly em- 
ployed. I was gamhling lliltil two o'cloek 
thiH morning, playing a game called 
lall.f.l.f)lIf'nt>t which is very good gambling; 
and I left off, as I had begun, Vel)" thank- 
ftù not to curry away any hody's money 
or lea.ve behind any of mv own ; hut it 
was curious to "atc
h the tempers of the 
various players, the meanness of one, the 
flunoy and e
citement of another, the 
difference of the bfime man mnning an<l 
losing; all which I got, besides a g-ood 
dinner and a headachf' thiH nlorning. 
Annie and 1\1innie and my mother, came 
to see me yesterday. I don't think they 
will he so very eager for Paris after three 
'weeks here; the Aimple habits of our old 
people will hardly suit the little women. 
Eyen in mv absence in America, I don't 
quitf' like Ìeaving them altogether here; 
I wonder if an amial)le famil
, as i:i ,,",ery 
kind to me, will give them hospitality 
for a month? I was writing Blue Beard 
all day; very sardonic and amusing to 
do, but I doubt whether it will be pleas- 
ant to read or hear, or even "hether it 
is right to go on with this wicked vein; 
and also, I must tell you that a story is 
hiling up in my interior, in which there 
Ahall appear some very good, lofty and 
generous people; perhaps a story with- 
out any villains in it would be good, 
wouldn't it ? 
Tlwr.o:day.-Thanks for your letter 
madame. If I tell you m
' plans and my 
Arnall gossip, I don't hore you do I? 
You listen to thelll AO kindly at borne, 
that I've got the habit, you see. "ny 
don't you write a little handwriting, and 
senel llle yours? This place beginH to be 
as had as London in the bem:;on ; there 
are dinners and routs for e,'el}" day aUtl 
night. Last night I went to dine at 
home, with bo1.( illi boeuf and O1'dillai1'e, 
and had ordinaire too; but the dinner 
was just as good as a hatter one, and 
afterwards I went with my lllOther to a 
soirÍ,e, where I had to face fifty people of 
whom I didn't know one; and heing 
there, was introduced to other ,<o:oÙo' > 
given
, be banged to them. Ànd there 
I left my mn, rolll went off to l\Iadame 
Gudin's the painter's wife, where really 
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thel'e was n beautiflù ball; and all the 
wodd, all the EngliHh world that is ; and 
to-night it is the PreRident's ball, if you 
please, and tomol'row, and the next day, 
and the next, more gaieties. It was queer 
to see poor old Castlereagh in a dark 
l'oom, keeping aloof from the dancing 
and the gaiety, and haying his thoughts 
fixed on kingdom come, and Bennett con- 
fe:ssor and martyr; while Lady Castle- 
reagh, who led him into his devotional 
state, was enjoying the music and the 
gay company, as cheerfully as the most 
lllundane person present. The French 
people all talk to me about Ponche, when 
I am introduced to them, which wounds 
m
r vanity, which is wholesome very 
likel:y. Among the notabilities was Vi- 
comte D'Arlincourt, a mad old romance 
writm', on whom I amused lllyself by 
pouring the most tremendous compli- 
ments I could invent. He said, j'ai vu 
[' ÉcossP; mais Valter Scott n'y élait plus, 
hilas! I said, 'vous y étiez, Vic01nte, 
c'etait bien assez d'un-on which the old 
boy said I possessed French achnirably, 
and knew to speak the prettiest things 
in the prettiest manner. I wish you 
could see him, I wish you cOlùd see the 
world here. I wish you and l\lr. were 
coming to the play 
ith me tonight, to 
a regular melodl'ama, far away on the 
Boulevard, and a quiet little snug dinner 
au, Banquet d'Áliacréon. The Banquet 
d'Llnacréon is a dingy little restaurant 
on the boulevard where all the plays are 
acted, and they tell great things of a 
piece called Paillasse in which Le l\Iaître 
performs; nOUS verrons, 1\ladame, nous 
verrons. But with all this racket and 
gaiety, do you understand that a gentle- 
man feels very lonely? I swear I had 
sooner have a pipe and a gin and water 
80irée with somebody, than the best 
President's orgeat. I go to my cousins 
for half an hour almost every day; you'd 
like them hetter than poor )Iary whom 
you won't be able to stand, at least if 
she talk to you about her bodily state as 
she talks to me. 'Vhat else shall I say 
in this stupid letter? I've not seen any 
children as pretty as i\lagdalene, that's all. 
I have told Annie to write to you and I 
am glad :\lrs. Fan is going to stay; and I 
hear that sevel'al papers have reproduced 
the thunder and small beer articles; * 


* Thackeray'
 reply to a criticÎ!;ffi in the Times. 


and I thank you for your letter; and 
pray the best }Jrayers I mn worth for 
you, and your husband, and child, my 
dear lady. 'V. )1. T. 
Tuesday [
31'd Ap1'il 1850] 
Y01.U Sunday's letter only came in 
this morning, I am sorry to see my 
dear l'1dy writes tristely, but I would 
rather you would write sorrowfully if 
you feel so than sham gaiety or light- 
hearteclness. 'Vhat's the good of a 
brother to you, if you can't tell him 
things? If I am dismal don't I give 
you the benefit of the dumps? Ah! I 
sholùd like to be with you for an hour 
or two and see if you are changed and 
oldened, in this immense time that you 
have been away. But business and 
pleasure keep me here nailed. I have 
an awful week of festivities before me ; 
today Shakespeare's birthday at the 
Garrick Club, dinner and speech. Lunch, 
1\1adame Lionel Rothschild's; ball, Lady 
'Valdegrave's; she gives the finest balls 
in London, and I have never seen one 
yet. Tomorrow, of five invitations to 
dinner, the first is 1\11'. 1\Iarshall, the 
Duke of Devonshire's evening party, 
Lady Emily Dundas' ditto. Thursday, 
Sir Anthony Rothschild. Friday, the 
domestic affections. Saturday, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. Sunday, Lord Lansdowne's. 
Isn't it curious to think-it was striking 
my great mind yesterday, as Annie was 
sorting the cards in the chimney-glass,- 
that there are people who wOlùd give 
their ears, or half their income to go to 
these fine places? I was riding with an 
Old Bailey barrister, yesterday in the 
Park, and his pretty wife (on les aiment 
folies, JJíadame). He apologised for 
knowing people who lived in Brunswick 
Square, and thought to prove his gen- 
tility by calling it that dernned place. 
The good dinner on Friday was very 
pleasant and quiet with old acquaint- 
ances, the ladies, 1\1. P.'s wives, took 
me aside and asked confidentially about 
the fashionable world in which it 
is supposed, I believe, that I live en- 
tirely now; and the wonder is that 
people don't hate me more than they 
do. I trieJ to explain that I was still 
a man, and that among the ladies of 
fashion, a ]ady could but be a lady, 
and no better nor no worser. Are 
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from anotlU'r, and ('ypn more intimate 
friend \Y. H. B. This is to inform you 
that I am so utterly and dreadfully 
miserahle now Iw haR just gone off at 
one o'clock to Xorwich hy tlH
 horrid 
nl<'lil, that I think I can't bear this place 
heyond tomorrow ana mUbt come Lack 
again. 
'Ye had a very pleasant breakfast at 
Dr. Henry 
laine's and two well-bred 
young gen'tsofthe LnÏ\ersity, and hroiled 
fowls and ruushroolllH, just aR we re- 
member them 200 years ago. 
I have had the meannes
 not to t'lke a 
private room and write in consequpnce 
in the Coffee 4\partment in a great state 
of disquiet. Young' under-graduates me 
eating supper, chattering is going on in- 
cessantlv. I wonder whether 'Yilliam iR 
safe in Ùle train, or -will he come hack in 
two minutes, too late íor the convevance. 
Yes, here he comes actually-no; it is 
only the waiter with a fresh SUPI)ly of 
bitter beer for the young gents. "-ell, 
we brexíested with 1\lr. and 1\lrs. l\laine, 
and I thought hinl a most kind, gentle, 
. and lovable sort of man, so to Rpeak, 
Mter, in going home írom the Ben:ys, and liked her artlessness and simplicity, 
where was a great assf'Illbly of polite (Xote that this is the 
ame horrid iuk of 
persons, Lady :\lorley, whom you love, last nigllt, which will blot.) and then we 
(we laughed and cracked away so that went to fetch -walks oyer the ground, 
it "Olùd have made 
'ou angry) nlY dear forgotten, and yet somehow well remem- 
Elliot, and Perry, Lord Lansdowne, bered. 'YilliaIll Ha
's he is going to 
Carlyle, ever so many more. Oh! stop, bring you down here, and you will like 
at the 'Yater Colours on Saturday,1\lr. it and be very happ
-. 
Hallanl asked nle to dinner. He and Just now "ïllialll, I was going to write 
Lord l\lohlill anù l\lish Julia -went and rilliam, but I knew you -wouldn't like it, 
admired a picture, O! such a spoony says, "She is dining' at Lady )Ion- 
picture. Sunday I went to Hampstead teagles, so I said "Let us drink her 
with the infants, and dined at the health, and we did, in a mi"ture of ale 
Crowes'; I went to Higgins', a very and soda -water, "ery good. There-was 
pleasant little party; sorry his rever- a hagman asleep in the roonl, and "e 
enee cOlùd not come. Ana then, which drank Jour health, and both of w; said, 
is I believe 
r on day, I was alarmed at "God bless her," I think this is the chief 
not getting my manuscript back; I part of my transactions during the 
drew wood hlocks all day, rode iu the day. I think I said \\ e walked 
Park for three hours without calling or ab
ut in haunts once familiar. \\
 e went 
visiting anywhere; came Imme to ÙÏn- to the Union where we read the paper
, 
ner, went to the Bern's's and am back then drove to the river where we saw the 
again at twelve, to say
 G. B. Y. young fellows in the boats, then fiIuidst 
the College groves and cetera, aud peeped 
into variou'3 courts and halls, and were 
not unaInused, but hitterly melnlldlOli- 
ous, though I must say 'Yilli:ull compli- 
mented me 011 my health) n})}Jenrnnce, 
and he for hi
 part, looked uncommonly 
wdl. 


there any hdtf'r lac1ieQ than JOu and 
Pineushion? .\nnic has found out that 
quality in the two of you, -with her 
generous instincts. I Im(l a ddig-htful 
Illorning "ith her on Sunday, wllf'll I-ihc 
read me the D('
e1"tf'rl f-illaf/(', and v.e 
talked ahout it. I couldn't llaye talked 
with her so, "ith anyhody c1l-ie, except 
perhal'
 you, in the room. Saturday! 
what (lid I do? I went to }")unch and 
n.ft('n\ar(h
 to a play, to see a piece of 
the Lady of Lyollx performed, by a ::\11'. 
.Anderson. Before that to the 'Yater- 
Colour Society, whieh wa!-1 choke-íull of 
hishop!-1 awl dther big-wigs, and alllong 
them Sir Robert Peel elaborately gra- 
cious,-conversation with Ladv Peel, 
ahout 2000 peopl(' looking' 011." Bows, 
grins, grimaces on both sides, íollowed 
by an invitation to dinner ne
.t Satur- 
day. The next person I shook hands 
with after Hir Robert Peel, -was--who 
do you think? )lrs. Rhodes of the 
Back Kitchen; I thought of JOu that 
very instant, and to think of you, dear 
lad
, is to bless JOou. 


[1850] 
CAJmmDG E. 


l\I\DAJI: 
o I have only had one opportunit:,' of sa
'- 
Inghowdo you do to-day, on theenYf'lope 
of a letter which you will have received 
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I went then to see m, relations, old 
Dr. Thackeray 75 years ò'f age, })erfectl)" 
healthy, handsome, stupid and happy, 
and he Üm't a bit changed in twenty 
years, nor is his wife, strange to sa;r. 
I told him he looked like IllY grand- 
father, his uncle, on which he said, 
" Your grandfather was by no means the 
handsomest of the Thackerays," and so I 
suppose he prides himself on his per- 
sonal beauty. At four, we went to dine 
-with Don Thompson in Hall, where the 
thing to me most striking was the - - if 
:\"ou please, the smell of the dinner, exact- 
Iv like what I remember afore-time. Sa- 
vour)" odmITs of youth borne across I don't 
know what streams and deserts, strug- 
gles, passions, poverties, hopes, hopeless 
loves and useless loves of twenty years! 
There is a sentiment suddenly worked 
out of a number of veal and mutton 
joints, which surprises me just as much 
as it astonishes you, but the best or 
worst of being used to the pen is, that 
one chatters with it as with the tongue 
to certain persons, and all things blurt 
out for good or for bad. You know how 
to take the good parts generously and 
to forget the bad, dear kind lady. 
Then we went to Jenny Lind's con- 
cert, for which a gentleman here gave 
us tickets, and at the end of the first act 
we agreed to come away. It struck me 
as atrociously stupid. I was thinking of 
something else the whole time she was 
jugulating away, and O! I was so glad to 
get to the end and have a cigar, and I 
wanted so to go away with 1\11'. ,,-rill_ 
iams, for I feel entirely out of place in 
this town. This seems to me to be 
spoken all in a breath, and has been 
"Titten without a full stop. Does it not 
strike JOu as entirely frantic and queer? 
'Yell, I wish I were back. 
I am going out to breakfast to see 
some of the gallant young blades of the 
University, and tonight, if I last until 
then, to the Union to hear a debate. 
"liat a queer thing it is. I think "Till_ 
iam is a little disappointed that I have 
not been made enough a lion of, where- 
as my timid nature trembles before such 
honours, and my vanity would be to go 
through life as a gentleman-as a 1\iajor 
Pendennis-you have hit it. I believe 
I never do think about my public char- 
acter, and certainly didn't see the gJps, 


waiters and undelo-graduates whispering 
in hall, as your 'Yilliam did, or thought 
he did. He was quite happy in some 
dreary rOOlns in College, where I should 
have perished of enmti,-thus are we con- 
stituted. An old hook-nosed clergyman 
Las just come into the Coffee-room, and 
is looking oyer my shoulder I think, and 
has put a stop to the sentence beginning 
"thus are we constituted &c. 
Jenny Lind made .1::400 by her concert 
last night and has given ÆI00 to the hos- 
pi tal. This seems rather pOlnpous sort 
of piety, it would be better to charge 
people less than 31/6 for tickets, and 
omit the charity to the poor. But you 
see people are never satisfied (the hook- 
nosed clerg;yman has just addressed a 
remark) only I pitied my cousins the 
1\1iss Thackerays last night, who were 
longing to go and couldn't, because tick- 
ets for four or five of them in the second 
rows, would have cost as many guineas, 
and their father could not aflord any 
such sum. Present my best 
compliments to 1\lrs. Fanshawe. If 
?OU 
see 1\11'8. Elliot remember me to her 
most kindly, and now to breakfast. 


'Vritten to us, when we were at Cam- 
bridge. [1850.] 
'Vednesday, 1\Iidnight. 
I have lnade an awful smash at the 
Literary Fund and have turn bled into 
'Evins knows where ;-It was a tremen- 
dous exhibition of imbecility. Good 
night. I hope you 2 are sound asleep. 
'Yhy isn't there somebody that I could 
go and smoke a pipe to ? 
Bon Soil' 
But O! what a smash I have made! 
I am talking quite loud out to myself 
at the Garrick sentences I intended to 
have uttered: but they wouldn't come 
in time. 


Mter the fatal night of the Literary 
Fund disaster, when I came home to 
bed (breaking out into exclamations in 
the cab, and letting off lnadly, palots of 
the speech which wouldn't explode at 
the proper time) I found the house 
lighted up, and the poor old mother 
waiting to hear the result of the day.- 
So I told her that I was utterly beaten 
and had made a fool of myself, upon 
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which with It sort of cry she said "X 0 
JOu didnOt, old man,"-and it appears 
that Ahc had been behind a pillar in 
the gallery all the time and heard the 
speech
s ; and as for mine Hhe thinks it 
waH beautiftÙ. So you see, if there's no 
pleasing everybody, yet some people are 
easily enough satisfied. The children 
('mne do\\ 11 in the morning and told me 
about IllY beautiful speech which Gloanny 
had heard. She got up parlyanù told 
thenl the Atory about it, JOu may be 
sure; ht'I O story, which is not the true 
one, but like w"hat women's stories are. 
I have a faint glimmering notion of 
Sir Charles Hedges haying made his ap- 
pearance somewhere in the middle of 
the speech, but of what was said I 
haven't the sIllallest idea. The discom- 
fiture will make a good chapter for Pen. 
lt is thus we make jlf;che de tùut bois; 
and I, I suppose every single circunl- 
stance which occurs to Imin or please 
me henceforth, will go into print some- 
how or the other, so take care, if you 
please, to be very well behaved and kind 
to me or ebe you may come in for a 
savage chapter in the very next number. 
As soon as I rallietl from the abomi- 
nable headache which the Free )Iasons 
b.vel"D. alwaJs gives, I went out to see 
ladies who are quite like sisters to me, 
they are so kind, lively and cheerful. 
Old Lady l\1orley was there and we had 
a jolly lunch, and afterwards one of these 
ladies told me by whom she sat at Lans- 
downe House, and what they talketl 
about and how pleased, she, my friend 
was. She is a kinù generous soul and 
I love her sincerely. 
After the luncheon (for this is 'wrote 
on SatUl'day, for all yesterday I was so 
busy from nine till five, when my horse 
was brought and I took a ride find it 
was too late for the post) I went to see 
-, that friend of my youth whom I 
used to think 20 years ago thp most 
fascinating, aceomplished, witty and de- 
lightful of men. I found an old man in 
a room smelling of brandy and water 
at 5 o'clock at -, quite the same 
man that I remember, only grown 
coarser and stale somehow, like a piece 
of goods that has been hanhYÏng up in a 
shop window. He has had 15 :years of a 
VtÙgar "ife, much solitude, very much 
brandy and water I should think, and a 
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depressing profession ; for what can be 
more depresHing than a long course of 
hypocrisy to a nlall of no small sense of 
humour? It was a painful meeting. 'Ve 
tried to talk unreservedly, and as I 
looked at his face I remembered the 
fellow I 'Was so fond of.- He asked me 
if I still consorted "ith any Cambridge 
men; find so I m
ntioned IGnglake and 
one Brookfield of whom I saw a good 
deal. He was surprised at this, as he 
heard Bloookfield was so violent a Pusey- 
ite as to lJe just on the point of going to 
Rome. He can't walk, having paralysis 
in his legs, but he preaches every Sun- 
day, he says, Leing hoisted into his pul- 
pit before service and waiting there 
whilst his curate reads down below. 
I think he has very likely repented: 
he spoke of his preaching seriouHly and 
without affectation: perhaps he has got 
to be sincere at last after a long dark 
lonely life. He showed me his daughter 
of 15, a pretty girl with a shrewish 
face and bad manners. The "ife did 
not show. He must have heen glad too 
when I went away and I dare say i
 
more scornful about me than I about 
him. I used to worship him for about 
G Illonths; and now he points a moral 
and adol'ns a tale such as it is in Pen- 
dennis. He lives in the Duke of - 
park at - and wanted me to come 
down and see him, and go to the Abbey 
he said, where the Duke would be so 
glad to have me.-But I declined this 
treat-O fie for shame! How proud we 
get! Poor old Harry -! and this 
battered vulgar man was my iùol of 
youth! l\Iy dear old Fitzgerald is al- 
ways right about men, and said from 
the first that this was a bad one and 
a Rham. You see, some folks have a 
knack of setting up for themselves idols 
to worship. 
Don't be flying off in one of your fit<; 
of passion, I don't mean you. 
Then I went to dine at -'6, where 
were his wife and sister. I don't think 
so much of the wife, though she is pretty 
and cleyer-but Becky-fied somehow, 
and too much of a petite maitr 

e. I sup- 
pose a deal of flattery has been poured 
into her ears, and nlllllberless men have 
dangleù round that pretty light little 
creature. The sister with her bright 
eyes was very nice though, and I passell 
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an evening in great delectation till mid- 
night dra-wing nonsense pichu"es for 
the
e ladies, ,,,bo baye both plenty of 
relish for nonsense. Yesterday, after 
working all day, and then going to the 
London Library to audit accounts- 
doesn't that sound grand ?-and taking 
a ride, I came home to dinner, fell 
asleep as usual afterwards, slept for 
12 hours, and am now going to at- 
tack lIonsieur Pendennis. Here is tbe 
journal. K ow l\la'm have you been 
amused? Is King's very fine? is Trinity 
better? did YOU have a nice T at 1\lrs. 
IHaine's? "':hen are you coming back? 
Lord and Lady Castlereagh came here 
yesterday, and I "ant you to corne back, 
so that I may give them an entertain- 
ment ;-for I told my lady that I wanted 
to show her that other lady mentioned 
in the Punch article as mending her 
husband's chest of (ù'awers-but I said 
'Waistcoat.-Sir Bulwer Lytton called 
yesterday. 
To-night I am going to the bar din- 
ner, and shall probably make another 
s}Jeech.-I don't mind about failing 
there, so I shall do pretty well I 
rode by Portman Street on TbUl"sday. 
Please to '\ITÌte and let me know whether 
you'll dine on the 28th or the 30th, or 
can you give me both those days to 
choose from. And so God bless both 
on you. 
(Signed 3 hands clasped.) 


Fragment of a letter 
About 1850 
I could not come yesterday evening 
to ring at the door; for I did not retUl'n 
until 8 o'clock from the yisit to the emi- 
grant ship at Grayesend, and then I 
had to work until 12, and polish oft' 
Pendennis. There are always fOUl' or 
five hours work when it is oyer, and four 
or five more would do it all the good in 
the world, and a second, or third reading. 
That emigrant business was very sol- 
einn and affecting; it was with diffi- 
culty I could keep my spectacles dry- 
amongst the people taking leave, the 
families of grave-looking parents and 
unconscious children, and the bustle 
and incidents of departure. The cabins 
in one of the ships had only just been 
fitted up, and no sooner done than a 


child -wns that instnnt horn in one of 
them, on the very edge of the old world 
as it were, "bich it leaycs for quite a 
new cOlmh"
., home, empire. You shake 
hands "ith one or two of these people 
and pat the yellow heads of the children 
(there was a Newcastle woman "ith 
eight of them, who interested nle a 
good deal) and say "God bless you, 
shake hands, you and I shall neyer meet 
again in this world, go and do YOUl' 
work across the four months of ocean, 
and God prosper it." The ship drops 
down the river, it gives us three great 
cheers as we come away in the steaIl1er 
with heavy hearts rather. In three hOUl"S 
more 1\11'. 'V. 1\1. T. is hard at work at 
Punch office; 1\11'. Parson Quikette has 
got to his night school at St. George's 
in the East; that beautiful gracious 
princess of a 1\lrs. Herbert is dressing 
herself up in diamon<ls and rubies very 
likely, to go out into the world, or is she 
up stairs in the nursery, reading a good 
book over the child's cradle? Oh! 
enormous, various, changing, wonder- 
ful, solemn world? Admirable pron- 
dence of God that creates such an in- 
finitude of men, it makes one very 
grave, and full of love and awe. I 
was thinking about this yesterday morn- 
ing before six, when I was writing the 
last paragraph of Pendennis in bed, and 
the sun walked into the room and sup- 
plied the last paragraph with an allu- 
sion about YOU, and which I think means 
a benediction upon 'Villiam, and YOUl" 
child, and my dear lady. God keep you. 


As I am waiting to see 1\1rs. Bullar, I 
find an old review with an advertise- 
ment in it, containing a great part of 
an article I wrote about Fielding, in 
1840 in the TÌ1nes. Perhaps 1\ladame 
will like to see it, and 1\11'. Williams. 
1\1y wife was just sickening at that nlO- 
Inent ; I wrote it at l\Iargate, where I 
had taken her, and used to walk out 
three miles to a little bowling-gl"een, 
and write there in an arboUl>-coming 
home and wondering what wa
 the mel- 
ancholy oppressing the poor little WOIli- 
an. The Times gave Ilie five guineas 
for the article. I recollect I thought it 
rather shabby pay, and twelve da) s af- 
ter it appeared in the paper, my poor 
little wife's malady showed itself. 
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How queer it is to he carried ha('k all 
of a sudden to that time, and all that 
belonged to it, and re'ld thiH nrtide 
ovpr ; doesn.t tJw apology fOI' Fielding 
read like an aIJology for somebody else 
too? God help us, what a deal of 
cares, nnd pleasures, awl struggles, and 
Jmppiness I have bad since that day in 
the little sunshiny arbour, "here, with 
scarcely any money in IllY pocket, and 
t\\O little children. PIinnie was a hahy 
two months old) 1 wa:::; writing this no- 
tice about Fielding. Grief, Love, Fame, 
if you like.-I ha\'e had no little of all 
since then (I don't mean to take the 
fame for more than it's worth, or brag 
ahout it with any peculiar elation.) 



1 y DEAR 
1.U>Al\I: On calling on our 
mutual friend 1\lrs. Procter, yesterday, 
she was l>olite enough to ofter me a seat 
in her box at Drury Lane theatre this 
m'ening, when Her ..lllaje:;ty honours the 
play-house with a visit for the henefit of 
1\11'. ::\Iacready. Shakespeare is always 
alllusing, and 1 am told the aspect of 
the beef-eaters at the royal box is very 
Ùnpo.-;Ùlg. I mentioned to 1\11'8. Procter 
that I had myself witnessed Illany enter- 
tainments of this nature, and did not 
very much desire to he present, but in- 
tiumted to her that 1 had a friend who 
1 believed WW:3 1110st anxious to witness 
1\11'. l\lacready's performance in the all- 
[//I.
f pre,'wnce of the Sovereign. 1 men- 
tioned the name of your husband, and 
found that she had already, witb her 
usual politeness, dispatched a card to 
that gentleman, whom I shall therefore 
have the happiness of lueeting this even- 
ing. But perhaps you are aware, that a 
cho:-wn ft>w are admitted b('hind the 
c('ne.., 
of the theatre, where, wLen the curtain 
rises, they appear behind the pelformers, 
and with loyal hearts join in the national 
anthem, at the yery feet of their Queen. 
::\Iy reverend friend has an 
legant voice, 
perha})s he wOlùd like to lift it up in a 
chorus, which though performed in the 
ft>mple of Thespis, I cannot but consider 
to be in the natm'e of a hymn. I send 
therefore a ticket of which I beg his po- 
lite aceeptance, and mll dear 1\Iadam, 
with the utmost respect, 
Your very faithful servant, 
'r. 1\1. THACKERAY. 
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P. S. I was a littlp late for the maO'- 
nificent entprtaÌnment of my lit/,od 
frÙ nd.
 Sir 'Villiam and LadJY :\loleH- 
"orth, on Hahuday, aud indf'e<l the first 
course had been removeò, W])(
ll 11wule 
my appearance. The banquet was sump- 
tuous in the extreme, and the cowpany 
of the Inost Relect order. I had the ha};- 
pÌness of si
ting next to Clm'ence Bul- 
hul Esq., 1I.P., and opposite "as the 
most lioùle, the 1\Iarquis of Stevne. 
Fancy IllY happiness in the companj- of 
persons so distinguished. A delightful 
concert followed the dinnel', and the 
whole concluded "ith a sumptuous sup- 
per, nor did the party selJarate until a 
lQ,te hour. 


'Yritten about the time when we were 
at Park Cottage Southampton 
[1830] 

s the Sunday Post is open again, I 
WrIte you a word of good-hye-and 
send 
You a little commission. Please 
to g'iye Dr. Bullar's Infirmary 30 I for 
rue and the children,-or put that SWll 
into his luoney-box at Prospect Place. 
I tried my very hardest to compose my 
mind and ballad in the railway but ft 
was no use. I start for Ant" erp at D 
tomorrow morning ; shall be there at 
6 or so on ßlonday ; and sleep probably 
at Cologne or Bonn; and if anyùodv 
chooses to write to me at Frankfort, 
Poste Restante, 1 should get the letter 
I daresay.-Shall 1 send you Lady 
J{icklebury's Tom'? I will if it is at 
all funny or IJleasant, but I douht if it 
will do for letters well. Oh how glulll 
and dingy the city looks, and smoky 
and dreary! Yesterday as I was walk- 
ing in tlîe woods '" ith 1\11'8. Procter 
looking at the columns of the fir trees, 
I thought of the pillars here, nnd saÜl 
" This place is almost as lonely as th
 
Reform Cluh in September." But the 
difference to the feeling mind is very 
great betwixt the two solitudes, and 
for one 1 envy the birds in the Hamp- 
shire boughs-what ruhbish! 


Fragment. 
"
e have heen to Shoolhred's to huy ß 
gown for granny. ". e have beeu" to 
1\Iadame Victorine's to order new dr
bses 
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for ourselves. 
9 e have been to call 
at ::\Irs. Elliot's, Mrs. Prínsep's, Lady 
Rothschild's, 1\11'. H. Hallam's, l\ln
. 
James's, 1\lrs. Pollock's, Lady Pollock's, 
and the young women fire gone home, 
and I am expecting :\lr. 'Villiam to 
(line here. I haye ol.dered such a nice 
dinner; we are to go to the Sartoris' 
afterwards. 'Vill you go there next 
Friday? I think I shall go some- 
where on Sunùay, l\Ionday and Tues- 
day, I have no engagements for those 
three days, isn't it wonderful? But I'll 
be magnanimous anù not bother my 
dear lady's friends. 
I saw Harry Hallam, he and the faith- 
ful :\Iaine were reading hard. :\Iaine 
wanted me to fix to go to his house on 
Friday the 4th 
Iay, but I wouldn't. 
Harry was very pleasant, jovial, and 
gracious. He has been speaking well 
of me to the Elliots'. The artful 
dodger, he knew they would tell me 


again. 'Yhat kind women they m"e! 
They say they had a very nice letter 
frolll 
'ou; I didn't have a nice letter 
from you; and as for your letter to my 
mamma, which I read, O! ma'am, how 
frightened you were when you wrote it, 
find what for were you in a fright? You 
have brains, imagination, wit ; how con- 
ceited it is to be afraid, then. 
I saw my lovely VIRGINIA to-day, she 
was as kind and merry as ever. The 
childTen seemed to stare to hear me 
laugh and talk, I never do at home. 


:\In. INSPECTOR, 
1\11". I{enyon having called upon me 
to fix a day when you may have the 
honour of meeting me at his house, I 
have PI"oposed Cbristmas Eve, and am 
with complhnents to the geeh-rte Frau 
Sch ulinspektorin 


Yours 


'V. 1\1. T. 
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THE RETURN TO NATURE 


,By Edith M. Thomas. 


OR, Nature, take me borne, and henceforth keep! 
Laugh out at me with all thy mirthful streams, 
To break the tenor of dull-hearted dreams; 
FrOIn ambush in a waving thicket leap, 
And startle with a song as past I creep; 
Or speed me by invisible wild-teams 
Tbat drive through forests and rough mountain-seams, 
And furrow dark tbe forebead of the deep. 
Nay, do thou more for me, great grießess friend! 
Hurt to the core, without the gift to weep, 
Back from man's world to thine I groping tend ; 
N ow let tby clods unkindled smoothly sweep 
This cooling clod-my heart; tben do thou bend, 
Uplift, and in ùright calm illY spirit steep. 



SO\\E IllUSTRATIONS OF NAPOLEON AND HIS Tlì\\ES. 


By JobJl C. Roþt's. 


HE car('pr of X apo- 
Ipon i
 naturally 
diviùetl by the 
1> e tt c e of Til
it 
into two periods. 
In the first W
 
haye see n h i III 
JOlUlg, a I'd e n t, 
fortullate hevoIHl 
measure, ]llàtch- 
ing ill step with 
the nc1 vance of thf' lihpral ideas in law 
ana goyernlllent whieh the }--'l.cneh Rev- 
olution haa introauceù into 'Yestern Eu- 
ropf'. 'Ye ha' e seen how marvpllously 
he suceeeded in pm bodying in legisla- 
tion the important reforllls and ('hanges 
which were the outcome of t}w Revolu- 
tion, ana how his repeated victories 
o,er the coalitions formed 
against him reslùted in the 
eHtahliHhlllent of an empire 
permeated hy the lie\\ ideas 
and governed on the new 
sYHtem. This empire com- 
prehended }"'Iran('e, 13(.1- 
giunl, HoHillld, the German 
statps composing the COll- 
fedpration of tlU' Hhine, 
Italy, awl a part of Poland. 
These wÜlel

 differing COln- 
munities, although so re- 
cently united, were in thp 
main" sJttisfieù 'with their 
new position and attitude. 
Tlw lwople wpre g rea t 
gainers in every way Ly 
the new laws. it wa
 feit 
that there had he('n au im- 
mense ad vance from the 
petty tyranny of the small- 
('r principalities, a most 
welcome deli vcrance from 
the innmueraùle inequali- 
ties of legal conùition, from 
the various hurtlcns awl 
lllonopolies which had al- 
wa.ys interfered so greatly 
with the material interests 
VOl.. 11.-3 


,T. ..... 


...... 
 


II. 


of the ppoplp awl had relHlpl'{.d rational 
enjoyment of life out of the question 
for the hUIll bier class "s. Pl'O hably ten 
years of unint('rrnpt('rl peace 
'oula 
have hrought all tllPse populations np 
to n !>itch of prospprity ana eon tent- 
ment F;ueh as they had never enjoyed 
hpfore, and R11eh, l(.t Ufo; n.!.!, as thcy 
ha,e ne, er known since. 'Cnfortunately, 
however, X apolf'on desired to add Spain 
to the new confederacy - Rpain, the 
mORt haekwal'll of all th(' countriefo; in 
'Yestern Europe, ]110re given over to 
prif'stly higotr
r and fanaticism than 
any otllf'r part of Europe, in 110 rf'Hped 
prepared to welcome the new s
'stem, 
and possessed of a ntttional pride which 
l'esented fiercdy all foreihYl} intervention, 
in whatever interest it might come. 


- 


:;. 


, 


'.. 



 


Plate II -Sir John Moore, from a mezzotint 
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Plate III.-Statue of Murat in the Campo Santo at Bologna, 


Xapoleon, however, took small account of these things. 'Yell aware of the 
worthless character of the Spanish Bourbons, conyinced that the new systeln 
would work a great change for the better in the condition of the Spanish 
people, he assumed that he should find in the liberals of the Spanish Peninsula. 
as cordial and intelligent helpers as he had found the liberals of Italy and Ger- 
many to be. Filled with these notions, he proceeded, by Ineans most arbitrary 
and unjustifiable, to carry the royal famil:,' from l\Iadrid to France, where he did 
not hesitate to detain them. It is needless to repeat the story; there was no 
warrant or e
cuse for what he did. In his mind, apparentl
., on this occasion 
at least, the end justified the Ineans. ''"hat he intended to do was to replace the 
olù, worn-out, bigoted, ignorant rule of the Spanish Bourbons by an eulightened 
and humane administration, carried on by his own brother Joseph-to sweep 
away, ac;; fast as was possible, antiquated and ohstructiye laws, to aholish the In- 
quisition, to reduce the excessive influence of the priests, to establish religions 
toleration, to make all men equal before the law; in short, to place Spain ill line 
with France, with Holland, with Bavaria, with Ital.". And however unjustifiable 
and reprehensible were the means which he employed, it was unquestionably a. 
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Plate IV.-Mar$hal Ney, from an engraving of G
rard'$ pamtlng (1814) 


very great lllisfortune for the 
panish 
l)eople that ho failpd in hi
 projects. 
Tho admiraljlc portrait whieh forms 
the frontispiece of this numLer (Plate I.) 
is from a painting hy fill arti
t hy the 
name of Fr'::dl"ric :\Iillet, amI iH sig"ned 
h
. him, hut. unfortunately, not dated. It 
is painted on porcel'lÏn-is about sc'\"en 
illl'lU'S in le.ngth h
' five awl a quartpr 
in hrCil( 1t h-alld i
 e'\.(1 uisi te ly íÌnislu'( l. 
It originall
' helongt:d to )larshal SOlùt, 


and was purchased at the cdcbrateJ 
f'ale of his galh.ry in 1
.)2 in Paris, h
. 
::\Ir. John Templeman Coolidge. Jr., of 
Boston. It is now the prop('rty of his 
son. :\11'. John Templeman Coolitl
e, :Jd. 
of ]
m"ton, awl it is 0" iug to his ('our- 
h'sy that I mn l'nahled to pn'sent to my 
readers this c
ccllellt represcntation ot 
it. In my jlHlgmcnt it is one of tll(' hest 
likl'Il('SHl'S - if not the \ l'ry bpst - of 
Xapoleoll as he "uS at thi
 pt..riod of 
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in day h:,. <la:,. those tales of wonder 
about Xapoleon fl'om the lips of tlu:. 
drummer Legrand, which made hÏIu a 
supernatural being in his childish eyeR, 
that the war-god himself passed through 
DÜsseldorf for the first time. Heine was 
then eleven (A.D. 1810), and stood with 
his Rchool-fellows, looking on the won- 
drous procession of the entry, the re- 
mem brance of which never faded within 
him. 'But how felt I when I first saw 
him-Hosanllah Hw l{aiser !-with mine 
own 1110St hlessed eyes? It happened 
even in the avenue of the Castle-garden 
at DÜsseldorf, As I peered though the 
ga})ing spectators, I thought on the deeds 
and battles which 1\1. Legrand the drum- 
mer had told me of, and my heart beat 
quick march ; and then I thought at the 
same tiIne of t,he police notice, that all 
/ riding down the avenue was forhidden 
: ( j. (I' I on pain of fixe thalers fine. And the 
(I í. \ \' ".'.' ,. . . ,

 ". 
 Empel'or with his staff rode right down 
!.III ..1, 
,_" 
 '
'


,,' /.r.

.

'-
;
""" j /í 
he middle of the avenue. The quiver- 
'. -"á
 


: :
 111
" ,
/' /1 1 t, rug trees bent down as he .came by; the 
.:' .:., 0 .;,



.......nll\lp 
I
-. I,., ''/ 
 : --; ðJrJ / sunbeams b'embled .curIously 
earful 
_ 
'
 ;.. 
., '
i
'f" . .l; ,\ :', \: 
 r/ through HIe green foliage; and In the 
. ,. - _ ':

 

,J

! ,;)I". . ,, \ (0 '

 ':

 f' . :
., ,. " blue heaven above him visibly floated a 
. 


. 
 \) .,Ii., . 
 ' .J 

. ,,' 
}l'i
 .
 
 -..,\\ \ ' ,;.1'
. ,: _ " ;.
 
 !: golden star. The Emperor wore his 
r"" jII.
 aft" 
 It , 
/ - f d I . d 
'it' ,,


 ,. 

\ '. '
:.\' <' 

. t w.ell-,,:or
 green unl OrIU, an 
lS worl - 
;Jt '\. :
 !I 
 't"
'
\'J . 

:,}ì. 
\''I).,., ., ,jl'::' hIstorIC httle hat. He rode a wlllte horse; 
I : I !..
: 
'
 . 
11t.::..
,,*\' "
:[
(':. ,,, 
 . and his horse 11loved along in such a 
' Itll "..,
 "ì



 
 ( 
..;Io;'" . ,.'L
 <'
J
 . t 1 d . t . . h I 
)
' ' 
<',\ .. ,:,,,,,;{ ; .,::
'
"- ':<"! qUle, })l'OUC, snre, IS l11gUlS et way, 
, ,
 :of 
!
 ':: 
 J 
 > 2. 
::
', 

:, . ;::.: that if I 
ad then been the Cro":l Prince 
I" ....:
.:
 







:: of PruSSia I should haY
 enned. that 

, \."


.
 
:


, ---;-
 f1, 
=- horse. The E1uperor sat In a neghgent 
, . . . -.. ..
. ...4i,. '.... al t h . t 1 h 1 h ld 
-".!-_"_
", "'.'_"..':,:,'---';

n
.".:':';:
_"'''' --;. way, mos anglng; de one ane e 
-r:- #r; - .
 
 - 0'.. .) -' -' his blidle, the other patted good-humor- 


 UJ ': I 
 
 : . 
 
glï f4 , . edly the neck of his horse. It was a 
' " rl
. t /, '!m
 I sunny, marble hand-a lllighty band- 
I 
 " ,1 :; 1- 
 ' one of the two hands which had bOlmd 
I 
r I { . down the many-headed monster of An- 
. l archy, and arranged the duels of nations, 
;,l:
YF and it patted good-humoredly the neck 
. of his horse. His countenance had the 
Plate V,-" Boney in the Grasp of the Russian Bear."-A pit- Hanle color that we see on Greek and 
cher, of English manufacture, in the possession of the 
author, Roman marble heads; the lineaments of 
the same were also as nobly cut as those 
of the old statues, and on his face was 
written, "Thou shalt adore no other gods 
but me." 
\.. smile which warIued and 
tranquillized every heart hoyered over 
his lips; and yet we InlOW that those li})s 
had only to whistle, et la PrU
8e n'eJ'i
tait 
plus,. those lips had only to whistle, and 
the priesthood had rung itH last bell; 
those lips had only to whistle, and the 


his life, about the :year
 1808 or 1810, 
perhaps-that I haye ('yer seen. It is 
the face of an energetic, clear-headed, 
masterful. though not unkindly, man, 
exceedingly handsome, hut, as it seems 
to me, with a certain oyer-confident look, 
as of oue who had had everything too 
much his own way, had had too unin- 
terrupted a career 'of success. There is 
not a trace of the vigilant, eager, inde- 
fatigable soldier whose portraits we saw 
when he was general of the Anny of 
ItaIJ? In this picture we have evidently 
before us a man of a luxurious habit of 
life, not to say luore. But it is a sbik- 


\ 


ingly fine countenance, and one of gl'eat 
power. 
The celebrated Heine saw 
apoleon 
about this time, in 1810. It may be in- 
teresting to recount the impression he 
received. It is thus recorded: "It was 
five years after the French had first en- 
tered DÜsseldorf, and therefore five years 
since the little Heine had been drinking 
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Plate VI.-A Contemporary German Caricature. 


whole Holy Homan I
mpire wouhl he I-'ct 
dancing; and the lips laughed and the 
e
Tes laughed. It wa
 an e
Te dear as 
heaven; it COlÙa read the heart
 of men, 
and saw in a glance the whole things of 
the world; while we others can onh- see 
them one h,y one, and then only 
 in a 
shadow. The brow 
was not quite clear; r - 
tht' spÎ1;ts of future 
 
hattleH were crowded 
there; and the r e 
went a quiver over 
the hrow from time 
to time, and that wu
 
a thought of crea- 
tion, one of those 
sen:n -leagued - boot 
thoughts with which 
the RI)irit of the Elll- 
l)('ror inviHibl
- he- 
strode the world ; and 
I believe everyone 
of thOH(' tho
ghts 
would lmye givt'11 a 
German author 
enough stuft' to write 
ahout for a whole 
life. 
h 'The Kaist:r rode 
quietly through the 
uvenue: no police- 
mau l-ltopped his way. Behind him on 
snorting Rteeds, ana 
tiff "ith gold atHl 
jewelH, rodt
 his staff; the ùrulllH rolled 
out, the trumpets clanged, RIlll the peo- 


pIp ('rit.(l, with a thoUSH.wl voices, "Long 
live the Empel'or 
 " '" fr 
Hecurring now to Spain. .Joseph haa 
no sooner got hilllHelt erowue<l at :\Ia- 
dri<l than the French arms met with the 
verv berious disaster of Bavlen on Julv 
20, '1
08, when (.ighteell U;om.;and JU(';l 
under G(,lleral Dupont surrf'JHlercc! to 
the Spaniards. Immediately tLe whole 
('ountr)" ros(>; Jos<,ph precipitately left 
:\ladrid; and England, alwaJ
 on the 
watch to oppose X apoleon's projects, 
ordered a part of the army which had 
comlwlletl the French to eyaeuate Por- 
tugal to adyanee into Hpaill. Sir ,John 
)IoOl'e, whose portrait we gi'\"e in Plate 
II., a yery capahle and gallant officer, 
cOllllllunded this colu11111. He marched 
a cowsiderahle distance into the interior, 
relying on the promises of the Spanish 
lmtriots that he ,,"oula find an organized 
and formidahle resistance to the French 
aggression. He found nothing of the 
sort, however; on the contrary, nothing 
cOlùd he more wretched than the plans 
and performances of the Spanish pro- 
yisional government. 'Yhile deliherat- 
ing 011 his be!o,t course, Xapoleoll ap- 
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Plate VII,-An Ene-lish Caricature by Rowlandlon. 1814. 


peared in bpain. 'Yith his customary 
t'n('rg
.J he Hwept e\"er
,thing before him, 


. Life. Work... and Opinion.. of Heinrich Heine. [Iv '\. 
t'ti
l\n,1. Yo1. i" ItSge 4(1, London: Longwans. 1875. 
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Plate VIII.-From an engraving of a portrait made at Elba, 1814. 


and reoccupied l\Iadricl. There was 
nothing" for l\Ioore to do hut to retreat. 
Accordingly he fell back to Corunna, 
where his transports and the fleet were 
to await him, followed by Soult. At 
Corunna the French assaulted the Eng- 
lish lines, hut the British repelled their 
assailants and Illade good their escape 
to their ships. But the action was fatal 
to Sir John l\Ioore, whose death and 
burial have heen forever commemorated 
in the well-known poem of Charles 
,y olfe, beginning: 


" X ot a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
K ot a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried," 


The many boys and girls who have 
been obliged to learn this piece of 
poetry by heart may often perhaps have 
wondered what sort of a man this dead 
hero was. The portrait we have given 
shows him to have had a fine face, and 
an interesting face. There is a statue of 
him in Glasgow, where he was born. 
'Vhile Napoleon was in the miùst of 
his operations in the Spanish Peninsula 
he was suùdenly recalled to Paris hy the 
alarming news that Austria had taken 


advantage of the concentration 
and employment of such large 
numbers of French troops in 
Spain and of t.he elllbarraSf:lllents 
attending the conquest of the 
country, -to take up arms. For 
this course on the part of Austria 
there was no justification, other 
than the very natural one that 
she desired to regain a part at 
least of the territory and influ- 
ence she had lost in fonner wars, 
and that she deemed the oppor- 
tunity afforded hy the Spanish 
complication a favorable one- 
in other words, there was no 
special caSllS belli. This war was 
therefore virtually a consequence 
of the invasion of Spain, and it 
showed Illost clearly the impolicy 
of Napoleon's conduct in that re- 
gard. Had it not been that the 
Austrian statesmen supposed 
that Napoleon had so involved 
his armies in the Spanish Peu- 
inslùa as to leave his German 
allies comparatively unprotected, 
they assureùly would not have assailed 
him. They miscalculated, it is true, 
on the 'whole; hut the war of 1809 
,vas, nevertheless, a very close thing, 
In spite of the exertions of the French 
Emperor, the advan tages of position 
and numbers were at the outset of 
the campaign with his opponents. The 
brilliant com binations which he con- 
ceived, and which were executed ,,'ith 
a thorough appreciation of their object 
as well as with great energy and gal- 
lantry by l\Iasséna and Davout, secured, 
it is true, the defeat of the Austrians at 
Ahenberg and Ecknliihl, and opened 
the way to Vienna; but the moral effect 
of this success was greatly impaired by 
the bloody and indecisive battle of 
Aspern, which resulted in the retirement 
of the French army to the island of Lo- 
bau in the River Danuhe, near Vienna. 
For nearly six weeks did Europe wit- 
ness the extraordinary spectacle of the 
French Emperor residing at the palace 
of Schön brunn, and there reorganizing 
his forces preparatory to taking the field 
again. In the first days of J illy the 
army crossed to the north side of the 
Danube, anù on the sixth the great 
battle of 'VagraIll was fought. The 
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Plate IX -From an en&ravin& of a portrait by Bour&eois, a pupil of David. 
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forces actually í'ugage<l were nearly 
equal in nUl11her; there wen' 80mew}wre 
ahout 150,000 men on each side. The 
tiehl of hattle was an inllllem;e plain, 
called the J.Jlarchfdd from the name of 
the little stre3Jn that run
 through it. 
The \U!.;triauH were c01nmanded by tho 
..\rchduke Charles, who at that' timí' 
ranked in Euro}Je llC
.t to X apolcoll a
 n. 
general. 


The Frendl took the ofiÈ:msiye. On 
the 5th of Jtùy the Austrians "ere pusl1ed 
back seyeral nrues from the river, 
their left resting 011 the ,illage ot 
X eusiedl, and thence extending in B 
surt of semicircle covering the ,"ina
('s 
of 'Yagrnm and AderklÜa to a point 1\ 
mile or more beyond the hamlet of 
üs- 
sell hr1111n. The' conco., e side WfiS pre- 
I-\t..'llted to their llntagoni!;td. The \u
- 
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Plate X,-Marshal Grouchy, from a colored print. 


trian general was expecting large re-en- Austrian armies impossible. His commu- 
forcements to arrive from the eastward nications with the island of Lobau were 
under his brother the Archduke John, unavoidably exposed, and it has heen 
and his true policy, therefore, was to thought by some that that part of his 
remain on the defensive. 
apoleon at- line was intentionally denuded of troops. 
tacked him with great vigor on the At any rate, the temptation, thus pre- 
morning of July 6th, Dlaking his princi- senteel, of assailing the communications 
pal effort against the Austrian left, in the of the French army, proved too strong for 
hope of rendering the junction of the two the .Archduke Charles to resist, and he 
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thr('w his whol(' right wing, rc-enforccd 
largely from his ('entre, upon them. 
::\Ia.ssl-nH. was (If-ta,ched from his position 
in the ecnb'c of the French line, and 
ordered to the left, to resist this atta.ck. 
TheIl Xa})olcon, Wi Aoon as the neees- 
HaQ" dispositions n'ndered necm;sary 1),)" 

Iasséna's withdrawal could be made, 
dder1llilled to renew the attack 011 the 
Austrian left near X eusiedl, awl at the 
sa.mc time to pieree their centre between 
AderklÜa lllid Sussenhrunll. A column 
consisting' of two divisions of infantry 
amI two of ('Il.yalry, amI pr('eede<1 hy an 
enorruous hattery of Olle llUndred pieces 
of cmmon, was organized, and, led by 
General (Ilfterwanl l\Iarshal) l\lacdoll- 
aId, was pushed upon the Austrian 
centre. The gUllS were advanced at a 
trot, and their tremendous cannonadc 
visihly shook the ...\usb'ian illfantr.r. 
But the attacking force was suhjected 
from the start to a severe fire, and suf- 
fered greatly, particularly the infantry. 
So destructive, however, ha.d been the 
fire of the French guns, massed in such 
numbers, upon the Austrian infantry 
in their front, that when the word was 
given for the cavalry of the Guard and 
the cuirassiers of Nansouty to charge, 
they swept everything hefore them. 
The Austriau centre was pierced, and 
their right wing, which had been oper- 
ating with SOllie success against l\Ias- 
sl-nn., "as now compelled to fall lmck. 
At or about the same time Dn,yout I:mc- 
cepaed in his attack against the Austrian 
left, and the junction with the main 
body of the foree brought by the Arch- 
duke J uhn wa
 rendered imposHible. 
The French had won the ùay; but they 
t1idnot make sue h captures either of guns 
or of prisoners as to make 'Yngr:un one 
of Kapoleon's lUObt striking yictori
s. It 
ended the war, it is true; but the eam- 
}>aign had shown that Napoleon was \'u1- 
nerable, like other IHen. The leHson it 
should have taught him, to withdraw 
from Hpain, and con
('rve his eonllllaud- 
ing pORition in Germany, for tlw pur- 
pose of consolidating his empire and of 
secluing beyollll a peradventure the 
benefits which his government and laws 
{'arried to tlle populations comprised in 
his empire, was not learned. Kapolt.:on 
pel"sisteù in his orig-inallnu1)ose of re- 
ducillg 
paillJ a task which, however 


feasihle it may haye appcared after thc 
withdrawal of Sir fJohn 
Ioore'8 anny, 
waK now rendered vastly more <1iffi('ult 
h
' the decision of the English 
Iinistry 
to recommence active ol)erations from 
l>ortugal as a hase, filld to intrust their 
(,OlHluct to u. ,"ery able Roldicr, Sir Arthur 
'Yellesley, afterward Lord 'Vellington. 
Opposed by his skilful lllanagemeut the 
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Plate XI.-Welhngton, from an engraving of a portrait by 
Burney, 1814. 


French marshals, to "hom, in the a b- 
sence of J\apoleon, was intrusted the 
conduct of operations in different parts 
of Spain, made little progre
s in the 
conquest of the countr.)". "lmt "as 
gained in one campaign was lost in an- 
other. 'V elling-ton neyer missed a 
ehaIlee, and neyer alluwed himself to he 
taken at a gra\"e disad yan tage. Alert 
and, ig-ilant, cool and collected, daring 
enough when the occfiRion allowed, he 
was yet resolute in takin
 the 
h'ps, 
howe\"er unpopular they mig-ht for the 
time make hiIu in Eng-bnd, whieh he 
judged to he n('eded to immre the Rafety 
of Lis army. He was equally willing to 
advance to l\Iadrid or to fall back he- 
hind the lines of Torres Yedras; wi.th 
him, it was only a que
tion of militnr.v 
judgment. Xo better man could ha\
 
been selected for the ,"ery difficult and 
often elllbarra
sillg- 1"(i!c 
\"hieh a COI11- 
uuuHler of English troops wa:i at that 
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BURRia had gained 
in Finland ana 'Yal- 
!aehin. all that she 
had counted upon 
gaining by the al- 
liance with France, 
nlade at TilHit. 8h(' 
now set her eyes 
upon the Grand 
Duchv of 'Varsaw, 
a so
,t of Poland 
fedivÍl;u.
, tho ugh 
on a small Rcale- 
originally constitut- 
ed in 1H07 out of 
what had beenPrus- 
sian Pol and, to 
whieh a part of 
Austrian Poland 
had been added in 
1 8 0 9 . Alexander 
had a grand SCheIlle 
in his head in re- 
spect to Poland. 
Hf' wanted to re- 
unite all the scat- 
tered fragments, to 
reconstitute Poland 
in all its ancient en- 
tirety, to nlake of 
it again a kingdOlu. 
Of that kingdOlll the 
Czar of Russia wa
 
to be the king. He 
had in his mind 
something of the SaIue kind that 'we 
have seen effected in Southeastern Eu- 
rope, where the Emperor of Austria is 
also IGllg of Hungary. For this end 
lIe intrigued with Polish patriots in the 
Grand Duchy of "r arsaw, endeavoring 
to ùetach the Grand Duchy frOlll the 
French alliance, and to add it to the 
dominiol1s of Russia. * These projects 
were formed, and these intrigues were 
carried on, while he was not only at 
peace with France, but held hÍlnself out 
as being a f1'Íenù and ally of Napoleon. 
Noone in the least acquainteù with 
Russian diplomacy will be surprised at 
this sort of thing. Failing, however, to 
make the smallest iInpression on the 
Poles, who, he ascertained, waited their 
complete enfranchisement from the ac- 
tion of Napoleon, 
\.lexanùer bethought 
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Plate XII.-Sir Thomas Picton, from a mezzotint published in 1810. 


time compelled to play in the struggle 
between Spain and France. Of 'Yelling- 
ton himself we give in Plate XI. a good 
portrait, from a drawing hy Burney, en- 
graveù by Heath, aud IHlblished in 1814. 
For nearly three years-from the au- 
tumn of 18Ò9 to tl;e spring of 1812- 
the Continent, with the exception of the 
Spanish Peninsula, was at peace; or, to 
speak more correctly, there was no 
great war. The Emperor Alexander, it 
is true, improved this opportunity to 
attack Sweden and to add the Swedish 
province of Finlallù to the Russian 
Empire. He also engaged in war with 
the Turks, and occupied, after some 
hard fighting, the Danubian Princi- 
palities. 
It is not possible here fully to discuss 
the causes of the tremendous struggle 
which followed this hrief period of 
peace, but I will say a word about thcm. 


* .Toync\ ille's Life anù Timcs of Alexanùcr 1., vol. ii., 
1>P. 
II) ct 
C4.. 
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hinlHelf of the other nltC'lï1'ltiw'-"fU'. 
TIl('n
 w:t:i much in tlw Hituatioll of 
Europe that attracted ..\1cxfiwler to this 
course. The Continent haa hC'('n for 
sen ral years suft(.ring from t1I(> f>uforcetl 
prohihiÜon of traaü with I-
nglaIHl, 
, known as the Continental Hn.;tem. 
There was Dlueh <1 it-;eoIlt('llt, and" much 
gronwl for it. Xapoleon insisted on 
the hlockade, or, l'ather, emhargo, as 
the only means of forcing Englan< 1 to 
make peace, But the English ariH- 
toe racy did not propose to depart from 
their policy of opposing France and her 
r{'yolntionnr.'" gOY- 
erlllllcllt he(':ulsc of 
the suffering OCca- 
sioned to certain 
classes of merchants 
and manufacturers 
in England hy X a- 
poleolÙ; closing to 
them the great con- 
tinental m a l' k e t 8. 
They had the power, 
and they were de- 
termine;l to use it 
until the Corsiean 
usurper Sh01Ùd he 
defeated all d de- 
throned and the old 
state of things su h- 
stalltiallv restored. 
:Besides" this special 
reason for dissatis- 
faction, Alexa1Ìder 
counted on thp 
chronic grievancc:::; 
of Prussia and A us- 
tria hringing them 
upon his side, or, 
at any rate, causing 
thelll to remain neu- 
tral ill the event of 
war, and thus ena- 
bling him to effect 
the o{'eupation of 
the Grand Duchy 
without encountel:- 
ing any opposition 
other than that offered in the territory 
itself. He calculated on oyerwhelllllllg 
an,. force he would be likely to find there. 
.\1îd he expected that such a success ns 
this would 110t only t;eeure to him awl 
his cause, :suoner 
r later, Austria and 
l>russia as actiyc anù williug alli
:::;, Lut 


\', 


'\. 
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that all tlIp opposition to Xapolcon and 
his empire whic.h f.
istE'cl on tJI(' Con- 
tinent, whether thp result of jealousies 
of racc or of political animosity or of 
outraged Hoc'ial !>n'ju<liee, ('ou],l he 01'- 
ganizpc 1 hy him into a 'Vast 1110YClllent of 
"hi('h ho would he the hCt1.<1 and hy 
whi('h ho could hring" aùout what he 
ter1llecl C( tlw liheration of J<:urope." 
That these scheuH's and intrigues and 
expectations were known to Xapoleon 
no one ("an question, He f('It that the 
situation waf-l ccrtain to result in war. 
HE' had nothing to gain 1)J such a war, 
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Plate XIII.-Marshal Blücher, from a contemporary engraving. 


unless it was th(' eomplete re-estahlish- 
ment of Polawl, which wnulcl withuut 
much douLt l)e the result of a com- 
pletely sucl'e
sful war. But there is no 
}'('aSOll to thiuk that lIe undt'rtook the 
invasion of Hussia in ortler to aCCOIll- 
plish this project. It seems, on tIw 
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whole, far more probable that the war 
was one of Alexander's making, although 
no one was nlore disappointed than he 
at the failure of the expectations in re- 
gard to the attitude of Austria and 
Prussia, on which he had based his cal- 
culations for a successful move at the 
outbreak of the struggle. 
Napoleon out-luanæuvred hinl in the 
cabinet and in the field. Prussia and 
Austria, so far from aiding Russia, al- 
lied themselves to France, and furnished 
contingents of troops. The whole Rus- 
sian frontier was thus laid open. In- 
stead of a French army pushing its way 
into the Grand Duchy between neutral 
or semi-hostile powers, only to lueet the 
whole disposable force of the Russian 
army and be overwhelmed, the Czar 
found himself assailed by all Europe, a 
Prussian army invading his Balt.ic prov- 
inces, an Austrian army nloving into his 
Southern Polish provinces, and between 
these auxiliary armies an inllllense force, 
in three columns, the largest one com- 
manded by Napoleon in person, march- 
ing into the interior of Russia with such 
speed and so admirably directed that 
there was absolutely nothing for the 
Russian armies to do but to retreat with 
all precipitation. 
How these armies, under Barclay de 
Tolly and Bagration, were obliged to fall 
back upon their vádely distant bases, 
how the great masses of the allied forces 
were at one time actually between them, 
how Napoleon somehow missed the great 
chance, seemingly within his grasp, of 
dealing with each separately, and how 
they finally effected a junction before 
Smolensk, and afterward, under old 
Koutousof, made a stand, and fought 
the bloodv battle of Borodino, I have no 
room to 
tell. The wonderful descrip- 
tion of the battle itself in Count Tol- 
stoï's "'Val' and Peace," drawn in part, 
I imagine, from the recollections of sur- 
vivors of the fight, gives, I should sup- 
pose, an amazingly accurate description 
of the incidents of the actual struggle. 
His picture of the interior of the great 
redoubt, of the gallant young officer 
working his battary, of the hardy veter- 
ans who stuck to their guns until they 
were literally ridden down by their an- 
tagonists, is a most realistic and telling 
picture. This, however, is about the ex- 


tent of the count's merits as a historian. 
His incorrigible race-prejudice, shown in 
the caricatures he invariably gives of the 
French and German officers whom he 
introduces from time to time into his 
story, his fatalism, blocking the way to 
all rational conclusions, and, in faet, ren- ,. 
dering argument impossible and the 
study of past facts a wholly useless and 
idiotic pmformance-these peculiarities 
throw him conlpletely out of the list of 
historians. His opinion is worth noth- 
ing; but his insight into character is 
simply wonderful, only it must he a Rus- 
sian character, as has been intimated 
above. His portrait of I{outousof agrees 
pedectly, so far as its outline is con- 
cerned, with that which we gather frOlll 
the historians; but it is so poweIfully 
and so carefully drawn that we feel as 
we do sOlnetimes when standing before 
a portrait by Velasquez-we know it 
must be a great likeness. Of the glimpses 
which he vouchsafes us of Napoleon from 
time to time it is impossible to speak 
favorably. He has evidently taken his 
subject at second-hand; it is a poor card 
photograph thrown up as a picture, and 
daubed a little here and there. 
The two great figures in the catnpaign 
of Russia on the French side were l\lurat 
and Ney. In Plate ill. we give a repre- 
sentation of the statue of l\Iurat in the 
Cmupo Santo at Bologna. Throughout 
the advance he was always at the Yan, 
urging the pursuit, braye to recklessness, 
and possessing, probably, a good deal 
more military capacity than he has 
generally been credited with. K e-
l was 
specially the hero of the battle of Boro- 
dino, and for his great services on this 
occasion was made "Prince of the l\Iosk- 
wa "-after the river which runs through 
the field of battle. On the retreat, too, 
Ney showed his great courage and te- 
nacity, and he was almost the only one of 
the principal officers of the army who 
added to his military reputation by his 
behavior during that terrible ordeal. 
The portrait we give of him (plate IV.) 
is fronl a picture by Gérard, made in 
1814, engraved by Tardieu. The por- 
trait of him in the Invalides at Paris 
shows him to have red or reddish hair. 
The story of the retreat from l\Ioscow 
has been often told. The main French 
anny was practically annihilated; the 
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Plate XV.-Napoleon at St. Helena, from an engraving of a drawing by Horace Vernet, 


wing"!=;-1'.e., the ("ontill
entH furni!:!hed palling-of somewhere about 530,000 
hy Prussia and \.ustria-fareù llluch lllen who entered the HussÏ.n.n territory 
hettel', it is true, hut it was SOOIl madp onh p ahout 110,000 returned. Ahout 
l)lain that both these powprs hn.<l <lecitled 2()(),000 were m:ule prisoners; some 
to detach themsplves from their allianct\ 220.000 llllist ha"\e perished. The event 
with France. The catastrophe was ap- was hn.iletl "ith joy ill England... Bona- 
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parte, it wa
 said, haa at last met his 
match. The fedings of the people found 
expression, as usual. in carieatures. one 
of which is here reproduced in Plate 
Y., ,. Boney in the Grasp of the Rus- 
sian Bear." It is a beer-jug or pitcher, 
of brown stone-china, in the shape of a 
bear, which is hugging a diminutive fig- 
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reason to hope. 'Yarsaw, with its adja- 
cent tf'rrito1"\', had, on the retirement of 
the wreck of thp Fr(>Jl('h army, passed 
in to the power of the }{ussian Czar, 
where it has eyer since remained. There 
wa:-; now no chaIlce of the restoration of 
Poland. The humane and enlightened 
provisions of the code which, to a greater 
or less extent, were intro- 
duced b:'T X apoleon into the 
Grand Duchy, were now to 
be replaced by Russian des- 
potism. The cause of legit i- 
lllaCY and of prh'ilege, as 
oppoked to the cause of 
equal rights, had gained 
enornlOwdy in strength and 
prestige during that terrible 
winter campaign. It seemed 
now more than prohable that 
an organized crusade could 
be undertaken against the 
French E m per 0 r, 'which 
should reduce }'rance to her 
forIller lin1Ïts, restore the 
dispossessed princes, and 
undo those radical changes 
in law and government 
which made the new system, 
under which the countries 
composing the French Em- 
pire lived, su cordially de- 
tested by the ru1ing classes 
of Europe. 
It is interesting in this 
connection to note that in 
England, at any rate, while 
the hatred of :Napoleon stilJ 
apparently continues in full 
force, historians of the pres- 
ent day who have taken the 
pains to acquaint themselves 
with the facts concerning 
the condition, in Napoleon's 
time, of the populations of 
the Continent, are obliged 
to ac1mit that it nmy, after all, have l>een 
a misfortune for Europe that hp was not 
sUcl"eF,
ful in the war with Russia. The 
spcond 'Volume of Fyffe's "History of 

Iodern Europe" has recently appeared, 
and I venture to quote a few paragraphs 
from the first chapter: 
"It is now not easy to suppress the 
doubt whether the permanent interests 
of luankÌ1111 wuuld not have been best 
served by Napoleon's success in Un2
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Plate XIV.-From a portrait prefixed to Barnes' .. Tour through the Island 
of St. Helena." (London, 1817). 


ure in uniform with a chapeau on l1Ìs 
head, on which is written" Boney." The 
hear's head can he IllOyed in any direc- 
tion, and the effect is sometimes 
exceed- 
ingly ludicrous. 
The Emperor Alexander had reason to 
congratulate himself on the re
u1t of the 
war. The campaign haa, tu he sure, 
taken a 'Very different cuurse from that 
which he had expected, hut then it had 
turned out far hetter than he had any 
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IIiH f'1Ilpire had a]r(.ady attained diulf'n- 
f;ion
 that rf'nde1'Pfl its ultimate disrup- 
tion c .dllin; ](;o;S (1'1)('111](,(1 1111011 the> 
postPOlH'IIU'u1 or th(' acech'ratioll of itH 
downfall than on tho or<lcr of thingH 
ready to take it
 1'1:1,("('. The yidOl'Y of 
1\apoleon in 1H12 \\oulcl han
 h('('ll fol- 
10\H'( 1 In' tho estahlisll1)l('llt of a Polish 
killgdull; in thë })ro\ im'c'i tak('n from 
Hussia. }<'rolli no g('ll('l'osity ill tll(' ('011- 
(111('ror, IrOla no RJlUpatJJY ou lJis pari 
with a fnllcn people, hut froni t1w n('("es- 
E,iti(.s of his political situation, Polfilul 
must han' h('(,ll HO ol'gani.l.('d as to ren- 
(ler it the lmlwark of ]1'1'C'l1eh supremacy 
in the East. The serf w()lùd have heen 
('mfilu'ipat<.(l. 
'}\(' just hatred of the 
}I('asallt to t1w llohle, whi('ll made the 
partition of 17ï2 eusy, amI has provcd 
fatal to e\'ery J>olish uprising from that 
time to t1lf' presC'llt, woul<l haye lle('n 
appeased hy fill agrarian refonn flxeeuted 
with Xapolcou'l:; own unrivalled energy 
and illtelligeIH'(" awl ush('red ll] with 
hrightC'r hopes than have at any tiUle ill 
the history of Polancllit the ùark shadel:; 
of peasant life. The motivps \\ hi<.h in 
IH07 lmclled K apoleon to stay 11Ïs hand, 
and to content hiIlI
df "ith half-meas- 
ures of enlaueipation in the Duchy of 
"Tal'saw,* could have ha<lno pla('e after 
IH12, when RUHRia rí'lIluined bv his t;ide 
a mutilated but ine
orable en
emJ, eyer 
on the wat<'b to turu to its own aclyan- 
tage the first lllurUlUrs of popular dis- 
content heyond the horder. }>olitieal 
illllepenùel{ce, the heritage of the l>olish 
nohle, might have l}('t'u withheld, hut the 
blessiug of lanùe<l independence would 
have 1E:en bestowed on the nIaRS of the 
J>olish peopl('. In the courso of somo 
\"('ars this restol'e(l kiuc,.dOla thouc,.h 
& ,.., , t::) 
governed hy a member of the house of 
Bonaparte, would probahly havc gained 
Huffi('ient inÜ'rual strength to Huryive 
the downfall of Napol('on'A ('lllpire or 
his own decec.tsc. By the Riclo 
of tll<' thr('e ahsolute mOllarehs of (1('n- 
tral awl Eastern Europe tlu,'re would 
ha,e remaÏlleù, upon :Kalloleon's clOWll- 
fall, at least onc people in possC'l:;sion of 
tIll' traditioll of liht.}.ty; aud from the 


· Bernharlli, Geøchichte nl1f;81alltl" iii., 26. 

otc by the I'rcflt.'lIt "riter: .. Even the mi
ullE'Ò peas- 
nntry of Polanrl hnd bt'í'n frt'c(t from their rle
attill
 yoke 
within the bnrrlers of the nc\\ Iy fOI1I1Ùl'tt GrI\lltl Dl1chy of 
War..aw:' }")11c'" 1I1"tury of lIudcrn I.:urope, vol. i" po 
:;5ll. 


f>X:Ulll'lf' of }>olal1< 1, rais .11 {rolJl t1w clef'p 
hut not in('urahle de:-,rradation of ib 80- 
einllif(., thp rlll('rs of Hussia mig-ht ha\ e 
gain(.(l courage to CIwl1l('ipate the Ht'rf 
\\ ithout "aiting for the lapse of allotlH:r 
lmlf-eelltury and the OCCUfl'cnce of a 
t;e('()ud n1Ï{lOus \\al'." 
Views like thcsc, comin
 from a mau 
whose hÛ::itility tù and ('on tempt for 
Xal)oleon are so pronounee(1. must be 
:LeC('pt('ll, I suhmit, as \\"(.llnigh eonelu- 
Rive on the point of the general \\ is- 
dom, jUHtice, awl llumanity of the inbti- 
tutions whieh he estahlish('(1 throughout 
his elllpire. 
\.ncl eOIllmOIl-hcnsc pLoplc 
IUay well question wllt
ther the writer 
is fullo\\ iug the didates of HOUIHI reason 
in pt'l"Histing to regard the man whose 
rule carried cqual rights, humane laws, 
Holid reforms of all kinds, into the COUll- 
trit.s oyer w11ieh he hdcl H\\a\", as the 
ullprincil)led tyrant which, all& through 
hi
 two YOIUmeH, it iH evident he sincere- 
ly l)eliew's Xapol('on to have h('('11. 
The utter failure of the campaign eou- 
,illc-ed Xapoleon that nothing hut a 
prOlupt show of forc(', and that on a 
large Hcale, ("ould ayert the c1allger that 
threatened hi::; enlpire. Aceonlingly, he 
left the army m; soon as it was out of 
the en(.my's reach, aud returned post- 
haste to l>ariH. Here he worked \\ ith 
tireless energy, organizing- and elluipping 
a new nrm\' for the war which he knew 
was certai;l to hn.ak out in Gt'rnHUl\"o 
To this task he appliecl all his e
perienc
, 
his yast kuo\\ lcùg-e of the military art, 
his intimate a('(}llfiintance "ith thp l"e- 
HUUreef:) of the eountriel:; composing the 
empire. He did all that IUOrtal man 
could do to llleet the dang-er, Rave ill 
two reRpeds-Iw rcfusecl to \\ ith(1raw 
hiA armies frOlll Spain, although hc 
wcak('ned them lJy heayv drafts, alld he 
rC'fused to l'(.lax 'the rigor of the Con- 
tiuPlltnl Sy
telll. But both th('be Rteps 
must have appeare(l to m('D of orùinary 
int('lligC'w'e to he imperatin.l). dellland(.(1 
hv the situatiollo 
& Had Ferùinand been l'ec:;tored to :\la- 
(h'icl, and a treaty of peace lll1H1(' "ith 
him, troops to the lluml)('r of 2.>0,00U 
llH:'U woul(l ha.\ e bcpn n.vniln.hle for ser- 
yic.:e in Germany. Xo raw le\Ï('s would 
hIL ve hP('ll ll('ecl
.( 1; these \ t.t('raus would 
ha.\-e (h'l'idecl the eoutiid. Hussia had, 
lwtil -\.uh-rust, lö13, ouly l>ru
:iia for an 
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ally on the Continent, find 
neither nation was able at 
that time to raiHe and equip 
large armies. '1.'he Spanish 
army, if sent to the Elbe, 
would have amply sufficed 
to overawe Austria, and to 
defeat and drive back the 
Russian and Prussian ar- 
mies. The integrity of the 
French Empire wOlùd have 
been maintained. 
And if, in addition to this 
obviously necessary measure 
of increasing his available 
military force by ceasing to 
continue the con t est in 
Spain, Napoleon had chang- 
ed his policy regarding traùe 
with England, he wOlùd haye 
done a great deal toward 
allaying a spirit of uneasi- 
ness, not to say revolt, that 
was now luaking itsplf seen 
and felt, especially in N orth- 
ern Germany. The bitter 
hatred to Napoleon of the 
rtùing classes in Prussia, 
Brunswick, and others of the 
North Gennan states, due 
mainly to political reasons, 
was now showing itself in 
fomenting aInong the people 
a race-hatred against the 
French as aliens in blood 
and language. 1\lost of this 
fierce opposition to N apo- 
leon existed in Northern 
Germany; but all over the 
country there was a feeling 
of irritation and an g e r 
springing naturally frOln the 
terrible sacrifices which the 
Spanish and Russian wars 
had en tailed, and frOlll the 
privations to which the Con- 
tinental System subjected 
the people. In some quar- 
ters the hatred of Napoleon 
was of a sort not to be de- 
scribed ; witness the carica- 
ture in Plate VI., in which 
Napoleon is represented as 
an infant in a cradle, em- 
braced by the Devil. The 
legend is too profane for 
repetition here. 
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'Y c havc no Rlmce to rceount in de- 
tail the evont'i of the Jcnr HH3 ; how 
:Kapoleon returncd to Gcrmany "ith 
11 largo though poorly disciplÌ1H'd army; 
how ho at first defeated tho Prm;sian!i 
mHI Hussians at Lutzcn and Bautzcn; 
how he then callcd a halt, and entercd 
into an armistice for reasons that have 
never heen satisfactorily mado plain; 
how Austria held the balancc of po\\er, 
and demandcd a price for remaiuing 
llf'utral awl not joining in the league 
aga.inst hÏ1n ; huw he lLhsolutcly rcfusecl 
to pay any such price, and on thc con- 
clusion of the tru('ü cntcrcd the fidel 
against tho three great powers united. 
Successful himself in the fir
t battle, 
that of Dreselen, the cncmy's colUlllns 
retired in different directions; he sent 
his generals and marshals to follow theln 
up, but everyone of tholn returned 
beaten, save Vandamme, who was cap- 
hued. The army, again reunited unùer 
the Emperor, Inade a stand at Leipsic, 
in October, 1H13, and for three days 
fought against superior numhers, only 
to be finally driven fron1 the field. 
Once successful, the allies lost no time, 
-they crossed the Hhine in Decem bel', 
and in January and February their 
armies were marching on the banks of 
th(' Seine and the )Iarne. Thp terri- 
tory of France was invaded by the 
forces of all nations; her armies were 
reduced terribly in numbers. The con- 
test indeed looke<l hopeless; and the 
tragic cm"icature which we reproduce in 
Plate \TI. shows us what was thought 
of it in England. This picture, drawn 
by Rowlandson, was published in 
London on January 1, 1814. Bona- 
parte is seated alone on a (lrum, the 
allied hosts under their respective fiagH 
are pressing rapidly toward him, cut- 
ting down his soldiers, who are seen on 
the l"ight of the picture fleeing for their 
lives. Directly in front of him is grim 
Death, seated on a dismounted gun, one 
of his feet resting on a broken staff 
which once fmpported an cagle. It iH 
certainly a. btri.king picture, though it 
he a. caricature. 
.lUte-r tilt' resolute and gallant, but 
unsucce
sful, fight which Napoleon made 
in the spring of 1814, he was, as we all 
know, Hont to Elba. In Plate VIII. \\ e 
have an excellent portrait of him. The 
VOL. Il.-4 


original hearA tbiR legend: ,. Dessiné à 
l'islc d'Elhc par Huhertr-gra,'é !)ftr 
Henry. DÚli 
 à S. E. ::Uonseigneur Ie 
grand l\larl'chal Conltp Bertrand." 
Our next portrait (Plat( IX.) '" waH 
ta1.cn aftcr his triumphant return from 
Elba, and it is, probably, the last ever 
made of X:l})Oleoll in :France. It is said 
that Napoleon was much pleased \\ith 
this picture. It is certainly one of the 
most attractive of the latcr portraits. 
Xothing in modern history equals in 
dramatic interest the story of the Hun- 
dred Days. Kapoleon's daring escape 
from l
lùa, hi!i triUIHphant march to 
Paris, his unopposed reFmmption of the 
reins of government, the banding to- 
gether of all Europe against him, the 
acccl)tance by France of her iHolated 
situation, her determined attitude ill 
face of her many foes, her zealous and 
active }>reparations to defend hersdI- 
Kapoleon's characteristic rebolution to 
carry the war into the enemy's country, 
the first success at Ligny, and the ter- 
rible overthrow at 'Yaterloo, followed 
by K apoleon's abdication and exile- 
constitute, perhaps, the nlOst striking 
succession of great events ever wit- 
neHsed. Volumes upon volumes have 
been written on the campaign of 'Ya- 
terloo; hut as it 8eems to be still a 
topic of unfailing interest, I may per- 
haps be excused for sketching ,ery 
briefly its principal features. 
Xapoleon'H plan was to separate the 
English anù Prussian armies, which 
were in their cantonments in Belgium,. 
and beat then1 in detail. 'Yhat es- 
pecially induced him to form this plan 
was that the communications of these 
armies were in precisel
y opposite direc- 
tions-those of the English heing to 
the west, in the direction of the sea,. 
and those of the PruHsians to the enst, 
in the direction of the Rhine. The 
case, therefore, was wholly diflerent from 
what it would ha, e been had the force 
opposed to hinl consisted of only one 
army, under Olle control, haying but one, 
b
e of supplies. It was much more. 


. Tho IE'genrl run!! thus: .. DC!\8im' par EU
l ne Bour- 
geois. Elève do ?I r . David, et P<'nsionnairc dc S. 
I. rEm- 
percur et Roi. Gravé 8OU8 la Direction de Mr. David par 
Noel Bertrand. Napol&>n Ic Grand. D'aprL8 Ie l'ortralt 
cn pied de S. M. l'Emperpur et Roi. Fait par Mr. David, 
8011 prcmicr Pcintr('." This portrait of 
apoleon ill 8CI 
very common, and is 60 very often ,een without an} de- 
øcnption at nIl, that I havc copied the lcgend in full. 
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favorable to bim. For, if be cOlùd beat 
either of these armies so completely as 
to force it to fall back upon its base, be 
wOlùd sel)arate it completely from its 
ally. There Wel'e, of course, other plans 
which he n1Ïgbt have adopted-for in- 
stance, that wbich tbe Duke of 'Velling- 
ton expected he wOlùd adopt, namely, 
to attempt to turn tbe English right, 
and 
ut them off from their base on the 
sea; but the plan above given-to sep- 
arate, if possible, the two armies-was 
the one on which he determined to act. 
Having, therefore, with great activity 
and skill concentrated his own force 
without awakening the serious suspicions 
of his antagonists, he directed it on the 
great road which runs north from Char- 
leroi to Brussels. The English army was 
scattered about in various villages on the 
left or west of this road; the Prussian 
army was on the right or east side of it. 
On the morning of the 15th of June 
the French began crossing the Sam bre 
at and near Charleroi, and drove back 
the Prussian outposts as far as Fleurus. 
Blücher, who commanded the Prussians, 
instantly gave orders for a concentration 
of his own alïny at Ligny, sent word to 
'Vellington of the French advance, and 
demanded his co-operation. For some 
unexplained reason 'Vellington did not 
get this information till late in the after- 
noon, and then, instead of exerting him- 
self to ascertain the facts, he went to the 
Duchess of Richlnond's ball-first, how- 
ever, issuing orders for a concentration 
of a great part of his army at Enghien 
and other places fifteen or twenty miles 
to the west of the turnpike, under the 
erroneous supposition, before mentioned, 
that Napoleon was really moving with 
the intention of cutting hÜn off from his 
base on the sea. 
The consequence of this action on the 
l)art of the Prussian and English com- 
manders was this-that while the former 
had collected a large part of his forces at 
and near Ligny during the forenoon of 
the 16th, the vitally important position 
of Quatre Bras, where the road from 
Ligny crosses the Charleroi pike, was 
occupied only by one Dutch-Belgian di- 
vision from 'V ellington's army, the rest of 
that army being miles away either to the 
north or west. On the turnpike, a few 
miles south of this small force at Quatre 


Bras, were the First and Second Corps 
of the French army, under the command 
of 1\larshal Ney, numbering some 40,000 
men or more. 'fhe rest of the French 
army, under K apoleon himself, was at 
Fleurus, on the right of the turnpike, 
making ready to engage the Prussians. 
N ey's orders to drive the enemy from 
Quatre Bras were l'ather late in reaching 
him on the lnorning of the 16th of June, 
so that, by two in the afternoon, when 
the action comlnenced, the English had 
received considerable re-enforcements. 
:K ey's two corps were, however, far supe- 
rior in numbers to the array opposed to 
him, and no historian, so far as I know, 
has ever doubted that, had he brought 
both his corps into action, he would have 
carried the position and inflicted a severe 
defeat on his opponents. But this he 
was, by a strange accident, prevented from 
doing. The First Corps had bivouacked 
some two or three miles in rear of the 
Second, and while it was m'arching to the 
front, a staff officer, calTying despatches 
from the Emperor to l\Iarshal N ey, took 
it upon himself to read them to the 
officer commanding the leading division, 
who, lnisapprehending their purport, 
marched off in the direction of the main 
army, leaving N ey with one corps only 
to fight the English. 'Vhen N ey learned 
of this, he sent to recall the COI'pS, but it 
was too late. These 20,000 men occu- 
pied the entire afternoon lllarching and 
countermarching between the main arIllY 
and the left wing, and never fired a shot. 
For this blunder the staff officer and the 
commander of the leading division were 
l)rincipally responsible. D'Edon was 
not with his troops at the moment when 
the COI1)S turned back, having gone on 
in advance of his men to the front. 
The Second French C011)S, thus left 
alone, was not strong enough to defeat 
the force which 'V ellington, now COll- 
vinced of his mistake, concentrated on 
the turnpike as fast as he could. 
Hence at the close of the 16th, al- 
though the French had won the battle 
of Ligny against the Prussiam:;, the Eng- 
lish general, having successfully nlain- 
tained himself at Quatre Bras, haa it in 
his power * to retire on the turn pike to 


* Subject, however, to such molestation as the French 
might choose to Klve him; Kapoleon. in fact, has often 
been criticised for not throwing his whole army againl't. 
Wellington on the morr.ing of the lith. 
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\Vatf'rloo, wlwre he couhl he joined hy 
tht Prussi:lllS, if 131Ücher were "illing 
for a brief period to renounce his natu- 
ralline of retreat to the eastward, and 
fall hack instead, hy roads running 
g-enerully north-that is, parallel to the 
turupike-to "T ayre, a ,.illage only seven 
or ('ight miles from \Vaterloo. This, 
Bliidu'r, or, rath('r, GlleiselllLu, his chief 
of staff: for BlUcher had IJeen ridden 
over ill the fight, gladly agreed to do ; 
awl aceonlingly, the night after the 
hattle of Ligny, the Prussians retreated 
upon \Yavre. If the English ha<.1 heen 
hadly defeated at Quatre Bras h
' the elll- 
ploymeu t agaÍlll:>t thelll of both the corps 
"hich Xe:v commanded, \Vellington 
would hardly have Lee11 willing or able 
to engage that he would receive, the 
next day hut one, at so near a point as 
\Yaterloo, the assault of the French in 
presumably superior nlUll bers, and that 
he would hol<.1 his ground uutil the 
l>russians sholùd arrive; the probability 
is that, but for the accident which pre- 
vente<.1 d'ErIon's C011)S frolll taking part 
in the battle of Quatre Bras, the Eng- 
lil:>h and Prussian armies would have 
been definitely separated. 
Xapoleon, after the battle of Ligny, 
seems to have nlade no attempt to follow 
up the retreating Prussians and ascer- 
tain where they were going. His chief 
of staff in this campaign was 
larshal 
Soult, who had comnlanded an army for 
several years himself, in Spain, and prob- 
ably was now unfitted to discharge the 
peculiar duties of a chief of stall: At 
allY rate, neither he nor the Emperor at- 
tempted that night to find out whero 
the Prussians wel'e going. 
The next morning, therefore, N apo- 
leon was 0 hliged to gues
 where the 
Pru
sians had gone, and he guessed 
wrong. He thought tLey had pro bahly 
l'l'tren.ted to tho eastward, toward their 
hn.:-;e of operations. He therefore diyided 
his finny; he gave to )larshal Grouchy 
(Phtf' X.) the command of the Third 
and Fourth C0l1)S, with a la.rge force of 
ea, aIry, and instructed him to pursue 
the Prussians, ordering hinl at first to 
GCl1lhlou
, a village some ten miles to 
the eastwa.nl. )loreovor, he did not de- 
spatch Grouchy until noon or after. 
HaJ Xapoleon or his chief of staff as- 
certaine<.1 the direction of the Pru:-;sian 


retreat, that it was to the northward, or 
had :K apoleon rightly conjectured its 
direction, he never would haye divided 
his army-for the only conceivable reason 
why the Prussians sholùd r<:1reat north 
was that they might unite their forces 
"ith the English, and fight anúther 
hattle-and in this case the Emperor 
would, of course, need his entire army. 
K apoleon, howm"cr, did not 0' er!oòk 
the possihility of his antagonists pla:ving 
tIllS game. In his written instructions 
to Grouchy-which were dictated to 
Bertrand, ;"'bo happened to be "itb 
him, and which ordered Grouchy to 
march on Gelllbloux-occurs tl1Ïs sen- 
tence: "It is important to find out what 
the enemy (BlUcher) is intending to do ; 
whether he is separating himself fronl 
the English, or whether they are intend- 
ing still to m1Íte to cover Brussels or * 
Lit'ge in trying the fate of Hnothel' battle." 
That evening, the 17th, Nal)oleon, "ith 
the main army, reached the field of 
\Vaterloo; Grouchv, with his command. 
the village of Geull;loux. Grouchy sent 
out his cavalry at once, and by two o'dock 
in the morning of the 18th he had ascer- 
tained that the Prussian main army had 
retired on \Va're. This movenleilt, as 
we have just remarked, could have had 
but one object, to accomplish the union 
of the allied armies. X othing tLat 
Grouchy could now do could prevent 
this; the only thing he could do was to 
march as soon and as fast as he eOlùd to 
re-enforce the Emperor, who W::tl:; in dan- 
ger of being overwhehnecl by the two 
armies united. But Grouchy, for some 
reason, does not seem to have seen this; 
instead of joining Napoleon, he marched 
after the }>russians, and that hv a eir- 
cuitous route, HO that he was nìwn.Js to 
the east of them, whereas he should 
have manæuYl"ecl so as to get between 
them and the main anny und('r 
npo- 
leon. Hence, at the close of thC' dn.
', 
the main French army under the Em- 
peror was routed by the arrival of fif- 
ty thousand Prussians, while )Iarl:>Lal 
Grouchy was fighting their rear-guard 
near the town of \Yavre, eight miles away. 
The stan- of the battle of \Vnterloo 
has been too often told to need nn
 


· Tht" oriKil1al rends" ct," which is c\idcntly dne to a 
mj
t.'lke in taking down the Emperor'
 "onls. DIu",'" 
anll Lil'Ke arc ob\ iously too \\ idcly apart to be covered Ly 
one lllO\"CIDcnt. 
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repetition here. * It waR a great day 
for the Duke of 'Yellington. Plate 
XI., to which attention has already 
been called, is a good portrait of him at 
this period. He lived to be a very old 
man, anel was perhaps the most success- 
ful and fortunate lllan in his day and 
generation. 
'Ye are able to give an excellent like- 
ness of one of the n10st noted of his 
lieutenants, Sir Thomas Picton, who was 
killed in the attack made on the Eng- 
lish left between one and two o'clock in 
the afternoon. Plate XII. is from a fine 
mezzotint made in 1810, when Picton 
was winning distinction in Spain under 
'Vellington. 
The likeness of 1\larshal Blücher which 
we give in Plate XIII. is from a photo- 
graph of an engraving which was made 
at the time. The photograph was given 
to me by a gentleman t who was present 
at a dinner given by the cOl'poration of 
the city of Hamburg to l\Iarshal Blücher 
in honor of his services at the battle of 
'Vaterloo ; my friend told me that a copy 
of this engraving was given to each guest, 
and that it was an excellent likeness. 
The portrait of )larshal Grouchy (X.) 
is from a colored print, not dated, from 
a picture by Aubry. At the foot of the 
engraving is a brief laudatory sketch of 
Grouchy's career, in which his gallant 
conduct during the retreat from Russia 
is dwelt upon. This evidently furnishes 
the motive of the picture. The only allu- 
sion to the Waterloo campaign in this 
sketch is that "Namm'" is the last of 
the places where he is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself; this undoubtedly re- 
fers to the gallant stand which he n1ade 
at N amur, when he was making good his 
retreat to France after he had heard of 
the rout of Napoleon's army at 'Vaterloo. 
'Vhether any course was open to 
Napoleon after the disaster of 'Yater- 
100 other than that which he adopted, 
a second abdication, is certainly very 
doubtflù. Had he taken the precaution 
to dissolve the Chambers before setting 
out on the campaign, he probably could 


* The mORt valuable account of the battle, by a partici- 
pant in it, is Sir James Shaw Kennedy's Notes on the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo (London: Murray, 11:;(5), An extremely 
interesting narrative of the whole campaign is that of Cap- 
tain (afterward General) Mercer. His .Journal of the 
Waterloo Campaign (Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 
lSiO) is a delightful book in every way. 
t The late Hon. .James M, Robbins, of Milton, Mass. 


have rallied the nation and protracted the 
struggle. But the Chambers were un- 
friendly; any parliamentary body is nat- 
m'ally unfriendly to a military despot- 
ism; and, at that junctm'e, nothing less 
than a military despotism cotÙd possi- 
bly have saved France from the calamity 
of the restoration of the Bourbons by 
foreign bayonets. Hence, unless N apo- 
leon should execute a new coup d'étal, 
there was nothing for him but abdication. 
On the 15th of July, 1815, :Kapoleon 
surrendered himself on board the Brit- 
ish ll1an-of-war Bellerophon. Of his 
appearance and bodily condition during 
the two months of his stay on this ves- 
sel we have an interesting account in 
the narrative of Captain :\Iaitland, who 
commanded the ship. 1\laitland de- 
scribes t him as "a remarkably strong, 
well-built man, about five feet seven 
inches high, his limbs partiClùarly well 
fonlled, with a fine ankle and very small 
foot, of which he seemed rather vain, as 
he always wore, while on board the ship, 
silk stockings and shoes. His hands 
were also very small, and had the plump- 
ness of a woman's rather than the 1'0 bust- 
ness of a man's. His eyes, light gray; 
teeth good; and when he smiled, the 
expression of his countenance was highly 
pleasing; when undèr the influence of 
disappointment, however, it assumed a 
dark, gloomy cast. His hair was of a 
very dark brown, nearly approaching to 
black, and, though a little thin on the 
top and front, had not a gray hair 
mnongst it. His complexion was a very 
uncommon one, being of a light, sallow 
color, differing from almost any other 
I ever met with. From his having be- 
come corpulent, he had lost much of 
his personal activity, and, if we are to 
give credit to those who attended him, 
a very considerable portion of his mental 
energy was also gone. It is certain his 
habits were very lethargic while he was 
on board the Belleropllon; for though 
he went to bed at eight or nine o'clock 
in the evening, and did not rise till 
about the same hour in the morning, 
he frequently fell asleep on the sofa in 
the cabin in the course of the day. His 
general appearance was that ol a man 
rather older than he 'then was." 
l\Iaitland thus speaks of his behavior 
:t Captain :Maitland's Narrative, pp. 208 et eeq. 
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'\\ hile on hoard t11(' Bellero})hon : '* "Ht" 
posscssed, to a wonderful degree, a fa.- 
cility of making a f:1\orable impression 
upon thos(' with whom he entered into 
('ollversution. . Lord h.eith [the 
.AdlllirnlJ appears to have formed a very 
high opinion of the fascination of his 
conversation, aud expresscd it very elll- 
}>hati("ally to me, nftt'r ho had seen him; 
speaking of his wish for an interview 
with the }>rince Heg"ent, 'D-n the fel- 
low,' he f-'aid, 'if he had ohtained au 
interview with His Royal Highness, in 
half fill hour they would have ùeen the 
hest fricnds in J
ngland.'" 
Cal>taill :\laitlanel's account t of the 
im}u.ession Xapoleon made on the sea- 
men is particularly interesting: "After 
he had quitted the shil), heing desirous 
to knuw the feeling of the ship's COlll- 
pany toward him, I asked my servant 
what the people said of him. ' 'Yhy, 
sir,' he ans\\ ered, 'I heard several of 
them conversing about him this morn- 
ing, when one of them ohserved, "'Vell, 
they Illay aùuse that man as much as 
they please; but if the people of Eng- 
land knew him as well as we do, they 
would not hurt a hair of his head;" in 
which the others agreed.' This was the 
more extraordinary, as he never went 
through the ship's company but once, 
immediately after his coming on hoard, 
"hen I attended him, and he aid not 
speak to any of the men, merely return- 
ing their salute by pulling oft' his hat; 
anel in consequence of his presence they 
suffered many privations, such as not 
heing allowpd to see their wives and 
friends, or to go on shore, having to 
keep watch in port, etc." 
Transferred from the Bellerophon to 
the 
ort1lUmberland, Xnpoleon made 
thp passage to Ht. Helf'na. }>late XIV. 
is from a portrait prefixed to Barnes's 
"Tour through the IsI:md of Bt. He- 
lena," puhlished in London in IHI7. It 
is there stated to be" a most accurate 
Respmblanc(', drawn from the Life, by a 
highly csteemed Gentleman who wn.s 
Pa!:):-,enger from England to Saint He- 
lena with him in the N orthumberln.nd." 
It certainly is not a ílattming l)ortrait, 
but it is one of the very last of the 
authentic likenesses. 


* Captain Maitland's NarratIve, pp. 210 et øeq, 
t Id., pp. :.!
3 et seq. 


Xapoleon at 81. Ht'lcna has always 
heen a favorite subject for artists. I 
know of no portrait of him taken from 
life at S1. Helena; hut anlOng the in- 
uuul('rahle imaginary pictures 1 ha.ve 
selected the one by Horace Vernet 
(}>late XV.), which L'j certainly curious 
enongh. 
The print of :Kapoleon's funeral 
(Plate XVI.) was" ùra\\n on the ...pot" 
hy the celehrated Captain :\Iarryat, U.N., 
whose novels and stories - "King's 
Own," "Peter Simple," "Settlers in 
Canada," etc.-are so well known. 
Ii seems to be wellnigh useless to 
expect at present from the English- 
speaking puhlic a fair and reasonable 
estimate of Kapoleon Bonaparte. But 
anyone who really trieq to enter into 
the circumstances that surrounded him, 
into the prohlems which he had to meet, 
into the conditions of European politi- 
cal, legal, and social life which elisted 
in his day, will rise from his studies 
'with a very different notion of him from 
that generally entertained. }"or the 
first fifty years of the century X apoleon's 
chal"acter and acts were attacked hy the 
Legitimist and Conservative party; dur- 
ing the second half of it, Hepublicuns 
and Liberals have joined in the assault. 
That K apoleon "as as enlightened and 
liberal a ruler as the stormy condition 
of the times and the imperfect state of 
political knowledge and capacity of the 
poplùations of the Continent allowed 
him to lw, will very likely be the ulti- 
mate verdict. 
l\Ieantime, Xapoleon is tried b
' stn.nd- 
ards of public and private morals" hieh 
critics and historians never dream of 
applying to his contemporaries. He is 
harshlv dealt ,\ith on all sides. Yet it 
is something 
ained that recent writers 
on the condition of Europe in XalJO- 
leon's day have come to recognize thp 
utility and beneficence of his lehTÍslative 
and political labors. It tends to show 
that the rn.ce-prejudice which is so 
strong in the .Anglo-Sa
on, and the 
constitutional difficmty which men of 
our stock always have in appreciating- 
the problems which face other nation
. 
have, to a certain extent at least, been 
overcome. The sooner these 0 bstac1e:-; 
are levellf'rl the sooner \\ e shall arrh e 
at the truth of history. 
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IT matters not on 'what particular spot 
of the globe it happened. The geogra- 
phy is immaterial. But, as a 111atter of 
fact, it was in 1\1aine, in one of those re- 
sorts where invalids and pleasure-seek- 
ers assemble of sunUllers to regain their 
health and do whatever else the world 
does,-a s111all collection of old houses 
of ancient residents-smIle of which, 
perhaps, may be thrown open to board- 
ers-and of hotels, almost brand new, 
some s111all and some great; and, wind- 
ing through the atmosphere over all, the 
breath of l\1aine balsams and other firs 
and of such few pines as have survived 
the lumberman's axe. On this terres- 
trial spot it happened that J erenlÏah 
Slocom b, who, upon his graduation from 
college, had stepped into a thriving 
wholesale-grocery firm, and had stepped 
out again, leaving his small fortune there 
and about twice its size in promissory 
notes beside his purchase of an interest 
in the business (having done all this be- 
cause he found that much of the profits 
of the concern consisted in the differ- 
ence hetween the cost and selling price 
of substitutes for natural food)-on this 
spot, I say, it happened that Jeremiah 
Slocomb was doubtfully regarding his 
bankrupt future. 
A very unpractical young n1an, you 
will sa v; so be it in these n1aterialistic 
days. "How very chivalrous toward the 
poor public! what a criticis111 on his 
poor partners-worthy men, no doubt, 
111aking such living as they could in this 
crowding modern worlel! But Slocomb 
had a prej udice against adulterated 
food. 
Perhaps you think because his name 
is Jeremiah that he came from the 
country. But I assure you that l\1ount 
Vernon Street was not at all too aristo- 
cratic to have witnessed his bi.rth. Ko. 
He was well-bred (though that has noth- 
ing to do with his not coming from the 
country), and well-clothed, for that mat- 
ter-a fellow who was not above the 
niceties of life, even in the department 
of commercial propriety. 


It was wholly unknown to 1\11'. Slo- 
comb, else he 
ight have chosen some 
other roof to shelter him on this north- 
ward excursion (but that cannot be 
affirmed positively), that this hostlery, 
known to the puhlic as the "Balsam 
House," was in certain occult relations 
with the spirit-world. Visited by Ull- 
fleshly apparitions in white,-by mys- 
teriously-hooked-together skeletons-in- 
deed it was not. It is true there were 
scurryings, squeakings, falling bodies to 
be heard in this house at night, sounds to 
startle one on waking from son1e troub- 
led dream, n1anifestations enough to war- 
rant the theory quite that some weird 
history was connected with this mansion, 
yielding up its actors at night in the 
shape of disturbed and disturbing spirits. 
But there was such an air of the practi- 
cal and the every-day about the Balsmn 
House that nervous ladies said that 
these nocturnal noises were caused, not 
by ghosts, but by rats, which was quite 
as bad. Be that as it 111ay, it is of spirits 
habited in flesh and blood that there is 
question now, or rather of one such 
spirit, extracted, not from the gray abode 
of spectres, but from the bright and 
shining land of dreams ;-a rarer curi- 
osity than the chimpanzee-a creature 
captured from that remotest and most 
mysterious in its secrets of all lands, the 
land of dreams. How this capture was 
effected, how the red-faced, jolly landlord 
got access to that region, was unknown. 
But there she was; Jeremiah Slocomb 
saw her with his own eyes. 
It was on his appearance at his first 
breakfast under the roof of the Balsam 
House. He came to that breakfast in 
a half-gloomy frame of mind. Only 
strangers to him were in the house, 
as he had seen from the register the 
night before. His eyes were down- 
cast, striving in a desultory, uncon- 
centrated way to look into that future 
that lay rather dark, as well as in- 
scrutable, before him-lying below him, 
in the ground, one would say, from the 
direction of the gaze, in nether regions 
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of dusldness. Ho h(' C'ommlted the hill 
of fare rather listlpssly as he held it 
hefore lIim, reading {t, aud half-con- 
sciously trying to redù that illegiblo 
future at the same time: a nightmare- 
ish state of mind, whell the ohj{.ct that 
oppressC's one (,:tunot he clearly maùr 
out, and makf'H up for "ant of outline 
hy its continuity of wpighing on one's 
thought. So he read, awl so he dimly 
eyed his future, while all the time there 
stood at his elhow this capture from 
drc:tml:llld, ln o cathing her paticnt hr('ath 
us she waited, a ltaud on the back of his 
chair, rCf,ting the weight of the earth- 
Iv bocIv first on one foot and theu on 
Ùw otiler, 11('1' face, ill her uutowering 
height, not so very far above his head 
-so close, indeed, that she could dis- 
tiuetly trace with her eye the few Ull- 
regulated loeks that had escaped the 
repressiyc force of J('rmniah's brushes- 
so close that if he had tilted his h('ad 
hack swldenly it might almost, per- 
Laps quite, haye touched that inter- 
mediate spot just below either co11ar- 
hone ; 110t, indeed, that this fairy would 
rustle too clu::;cIy against this luabculine 
fonn of the earth; but so it is ordained 
by the laws of intelligible hearing, that 
waiter and waitress shall stand to catch 
the lord and lady's order. 
The guest at last looked up. The 
appearance of the dream-figure at his 
elbow was in such strange contrast with 
the somewhat slllCared bill of fare, and 
with his own sadly blotchell future, that 
it fairly flashed on him. A yellowish 
hunch of hair, hazel eyes, and a mis- 
ehievous turn of chin, crowning a little, 
delicate but wholesome-Iookiug form- 
that was the :figw.'e Lefore him. The 
checked white-anJ-Llack gingham that 
she wore gayp her a dainty look. But- 
lllight not that ginghanl be worn as a 
morning garb b
' any woman of his own 
acquaintance? 'Vas this a face that he 
luul furgotteu, that he ought to remem- 
ber, and that was placidly waiting 
hc
ide him for recognition? ::;tartIed 
out of a study as he was, he could not, 
all at once, hèlievc that this apparition 
was a hotel waiter. In his uncertainty 
he arose, napkin in band, with a vague 
notion of ('hoosing to PIT on the right 

ide, and baid: "Pardon nte, llmdam." 
But there was Olùya stare, and then u 
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brief smile, as the dream-creature con- 
frouting him strove to presen"e her 
decorum. TheIl he I'm" that she was iu 
the l)ObC of one waiting to take a C"OIH- 
mand. He glanced foolishly about awl 
res('ated himself, and gave l1Ïs order, 
drawing, as she smartly {h.'parted on 
her errand, a long breath of reco, ery 
from his confusion. 
Slocomb's ('yo now ranged C"uriously 
up and down the dining-room. \\lmt 
l)lace was this he had fallen upon ? 'Vas 
ther
 a series of refined and heautiful 
)"oung wonlCll waiting upon the tahles 
in this hotel? He cwmineJ them, one 
by one. K 0 ; sonle "ere tall, even lank 
-good, vigorous framcs, inherited from 
raw-boned, honest, timber-splitting an- 
cestors. Some were short and rotund 
-as hearty and robust in their looks as 
Swiss dairy-maids. N o",here was thero 
the frailty of :figure, the delicacy of 
hloom, the elasticity of tread of the little 
sylph at his own table; nowhere the 
bright, intellectual look that she had. 
He observed her closely as she came 
back with her arms full of those heavy 
dishes that were meant for him. He'r 
wrists were red. "She washes dishes, 
too," he thought. But she did not at- 
telllpt to conceal that redness of \\ rists. 
It was eyidently a thing of course to 
her-no more to be hidden than the 
fact that she had hauds at all. 
As she entered the dining-room from 
time to time, he took occasion to study 
her visage. X 0 fiirtiug eye there me't 
his own. :K 0 smirk of a country maid- 
en's consciousness of beauty re, ealed a 
coquettish nature. There was gravity on 
her face-severity, almost-wbieh would 
bave been sevm:ity quite, but that it 
seemed held in check hy a certain be- 
nignity of expression. 'Yet there was 
brightness in the physiognomy. If onp 
were to pry here and there in to the feat- 
ures, perhaps its source would he found 
at last in the little, J(.licate1y-rolwded, 
roguish-looking chin. 

locomb began upon the spot, in a 
:-;udden riot of the poetry th('rc was in 
him, to weaye a romance about this fig- 
ure-some history of his 0" n illlngin- 
iDg that woula account for her doing th{> 
same work as her fellow-laborers, who 
Were su unlike her ill appearance and 
bem'illg. Regunling the t:iunshin)" {'hin 
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-which, with its baby dimple, seemed to 
denote a childlike nature in this young 
wOIuan,-the dolorous lines about the 
lips, and the mingled sternness and re- 
finement above, he built up, in his o,vn 
mind, a 'Vaguely-outlined story of a 
sÜnple, happy girlhood, suddenly over- 
taken by some adversity, from which 
this creature had emerged a grown wom- 
an, though scarcely more than a girl 
yet in years. 
Dilling the forenoon 1\11'. Slocomb 
went for a stroll about this new place 
h
 had come to. It was not large. 
Scarcely more than a few steps took him 
outside of that village air, whose centre 
was the post-office, and away from the 
flocking aspect-as of too many doves 
to fill the dove-cotes-of the thronged 
hotels. The stretch of country road was 
peaceful. He came to a brook noisily 
losing itself in the undergrowth by the 
roadside. A rotting log was beside the 
rude bridge thdt. crossed it, and here 
he sat and ruminated-the brook gur- 
gling at his hand, an occasional forest 
bird giving out its note in the neighbor- 
ing tree-tops, farm teams at work on 
a distant hillside down the road, and 
the curved mounds of blue woods still 
farther off. His questionable future was 
still upon him, in that dead fashion in 
which it had encumbered him since he 
left his fortune and a debt in the ob- 
noxious grocery. Its dull consideration 
was a platform in his mind, on which 
other thoughts danced; and now this 
captive from dreamland occupied the 
boards. She would persist in coming out 
from behind the flies and walking pen- 
sively down the stage to the foot-lights, 
her hands clasped demurely before her. 
Somewhere or other, as she stood before 
him, there was an orchestra-seemingly 
concealed near at hand in the atmos- 
phere, in the woods, and the brook, but 
with its wings even on the distant 
wooded hills-which expressed a sort of 
spiritual accompaniment to the griefful 
song to which the figure on the boards 
seemed to be giving utterance. 
He had started out on a sentimental 
journey. 'Vhither sholùd it lead him? 
On his way home he passed a farm- 
house of humble proportions. In the 
door-yard grew some rose-l)ushes; and 
a little pink of a girl, who did not know 


the language of trade-sbe was so 
young-but sun-bonneted for tbe dig- 
nity of the occasion by a self-respecting 
nlother, stood out before the gate, with 
a hunch of white and crimson roses- 
just two or three-to sell. She held 
up her chubby hand. "How much?" 
queried the traveller, fumbling in his 
pocket. Not a word in answer, only a 
dancing pair of black eyes on the up- 
turned face. "How luuch? Is this 
enough?" and, as he put some coins into 
her hand, she relaxed wide her grip on 
the stems, and turning her back, ran, a 
reticent mass of sun-bonnet, apron- 
strings, and heels, into the house. 
'Vhen Slocomb left the dinner-table 
that noon he carelessly laid the bunch 
of roses on the table, and looking at 
the dream-captive, said, "'V ould you 
like these?" She smiled sweetly, and 
without any word gathered them up. 
'Yhen evening came Jeremiah's newly- 
born sentiment n10ved him, as be was 
about to rise from the tea-table, to at- 
tempt a trespass upon the secret life 
of the dream-creature. "Do you live 
near here? " he asked. 
She regarded him with a bright eye. 
" "What did :reou say?" 
Slocomb shrank within himseli at the 
sudden sound of the vernacular. He 
seemed to himself even to shudder, and 
he arose (it had been far from his in- 
tention to rise so soon), and only fal- 
tered, in smothered repetition, "Do you 
live near here? " 
"I live to hum," replied the captive 
from dreamland, shortly, while not a 
change of feature accompanied the for- 
bidding response. 
That evening Slocomb saw her come 
timidly into the office and go up to the 
desk, and heal'd her ask the clerk, "Is 
they any letter for l\Iiss Jemimy Bas- 
com? " 
'Vith such rude suddenness were the 
gratuitous, high-flown illusions of Slo- 
comb's fancy dispelled! They went 
away heal'tlessly, leaving hinl only the 
simple fact of a pretty waitress for con- 
solation. It was son1Ð consoL'ttion; for 
she was pretty. 'Yhile the dignity in 
her face seemed somehow to have waned, 
and the gravity inclined now toward the 
stolid, and the sadness was merely the 
quiet of an unanimated face, and all the 
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imaf,rinecl spiritua1ity waS grown into 
something else, yet there did remain 
the features, the color, the grace; and 
Slocom h recalled now, that when she 
said she lived "to hum" there was real- 
ly a very pleasant sparkle in her eye, 
though it bad not seeIlléd just then as 
if there were; now that the look was 
adjusted to the physical and fleshly 
aspeet, it ecrta.inly did s('em l'ather 
piquant. So Slocomb's interest, after 
the first shock was o'\"cr, really rather 
changed than ahated. There wère short 
conversations, in which JeIllimy ap- 
p('ared as a prettJ', hright little thing; 
and that composed look of hers-well, 
under certain circumstances, when not 
too many people might he looking her 
way, perhaps it brightened up a little,- 
toward him. 
In this state of affah's, as he was pere- 
grinating the hrief sidewalks of the 
,illage one day, he met no other person- 
age than ::\Iiss Hannah 'Vadsleigh. This 
encoun tel' was a boon to him. He had 
not made many acquaintances; and :\Iiss 
\fadsleigh was an acquaintance who 
would not be troublesome. She was a 
second-cousin of his, a rather strong- 
minded young woman, who had called 
upon hinl recently in regard to the geneal- 
ogy of the family, which she was busy in 
compiling. She knew all about his an- 
cestors-more than he did-and about 
all his cousins, numerous and remote. 
I-Iannah "",ould not exact attentions, and 
she could amuse him in a mild, half- 
masculine way. So he welcomed her. 
To his surprise, Lowe'\"er, he learned 
that she had heen in the place longer 
than he had; hut, as she had heen 
lodging at one of the old, original cot- 
tager; of the village, they had not hap- 
pened to meet. "A cousin of 
'ours- 
let rue see " (counting on her fingers 
one way and then back)-" first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, to you-is coming in 
a (lay or two. I <lon't believe you ever saw 
Fannv; 8he is awfully rich and clever." 
"l\iy knowledge ol these distant cous- 
ius you have found is yery limited," re- 
plied Jeremiah. 
u I won't tell you whether she is good- 
looking or not," continued Hannah; 
U JOU can judge of that for yourself; but 
she is the richest-her own, mind you, 
an ol1>han-of all our family brood." 
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One wOlùd have thought that Cou8in 
Rannah a<lored money. She wa::) 110t 
badly off herself. But the fapt was that 
she held J ercmiah in very high estf'f Ill, 
because in that intimacJ horn of geneal- 
ogizing Hhc had drawn out of him hi'l 
true rdatiuns to the grocery lmsinesH, 
and she gave him, as she left him, a 
hearty, honest squeeze of the hand that 
nmdc Jeremiah feel warm nIl over "ith 
a Hense of friendship. 
Jemimy Bascom, if she was a country 
girl, was no fool. Her wits were as 
sharp as anJbody's. 'Yhatever smart 
remark was made to her in joke by 
Hlocomh, it was met by her" ith equal 
smartness. In that he had his match. 
But Jemimy was not saucy or impu- 
dent. She simply put herRelf on the 
same plane "ith him. She l)ehaved as 
8he would have behaved to Home eoun- 
try gallant of bantering manner-per- 
haps as she woulcl have conducted her- 
self toward the district schoolmaster, if 
he had chanced to he a fun-loying sort 
of person, from the neigh boring town. 
"'hy Hhould she not? 'Yere not the 
Bascoms uf good stock, well-to-do, the 
owners of an unencumhered farm, with 
plenty to eat? 'fhat if she had wanted 
an airing and a small peep at the world, 
and had taken upon herself to hand and 
wash dishes at the Balsam House, in- 
stead of "to hum," for a few weeks? 
For all that she knew she was as guod 
as an
-body in the world. She was an 
honest American, and to her SlOCOlll b 
was another. 
About this time the moon was young 
over 'Y oodville, casting a faint light, a'l 
it neared its setting, upon the few short 
avenues of the town. Beside this there 
were occasional lamps, ill-trimmed and 
smoked, that shed a douhtflù glimmer 
here and there. Slocomb was stroll- 
ing along, on one of tbese e, enings, 
with his hands hehind his hack, when, 
as he passed onp of the half-obselued 
lamps and turned a corner, he fell in 
with a rather dainty figure (If a fe- 
male moving at a not unvigorous pace. 
She glanced up a moment, and he saw 
that it "as l\Iiss Bascom. She WfiS about 
to turn her head away, as if occupie<l 
"ith her own thoughts and not appre- 
hending that it was llnyone she knew, 
when he raised his hat. She turned 
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again, and recognizing him, said, as she 
slackened her pace, "Oh! is that yeou ? 
I wa
 a-thinkin' abaout somethin' else. 
.Ain't it nice this evenin'?" 
h Yes, rather pleasant," Jeremiah hesi- 
tated. He had an inclination to join 
her-a purposeless one, a mere sense 
that it would be agreeable. 
"'Yhere be yeou goin'?" she asked, 
standing still, as if n1Ïnded for a friend- 
ly street-corner chat. 
. "Kowhere in particular," he re- 
sponded. 
"No more I-yes, I be, too; I'm goin' 
to the post-office; but that ain't very 
pertic'ler ; I ain't likely to get nothin'." 
" 'VeIl, I will walk along with you;" 
it seemed to him more natural to do 
that than to leave her-in fact, he felt 
that it would seeln a little rude if he did 
leaye her, and Slocolllb would not have 
hurt the feelings of a mouse. 
"This is jes' the kind 0' night the 
young fo]ks goes out ridin' daown aour 
way when workin' is slack-say abaout 
in August, after hayin'. It's lots 0' fun, 
sometimes." 
"Sometimes ?" queried Jeremiah, 
seeking to catch up the conversation 
at SOllle point. "'Vhy not always?" 
" Oh, yeou know," she replied, giving 
herself a kind of coquettish twist from 
her waist up; "all :young men ain't the 
same, I s'pose "-and she stole a glance 
upward at his eye-" it makes a differ- 
ence, sometillles, who he is; and you 
can't refeuse a young man jest because 
you might have picked out smneone 
else if veou'd had the cheusin'." 
"Yo
 don't get much riding here," 
suggested he. 
" Oh, I ain't pertic'ler; I jes' as lives 
stay by an' deu my work. I ain't one 
of the young women that always has 
to have gayety. I was brought up teu 
work. Oh, I like a breathin' spell once 
in a while, though." 
"You don't get any here." 
" Here? L3.nd! yeou don't call this 
work! The hull time is a breathin' 
spell! Yeou jes' ought to see us work 
to hunl." She was getting anÏ1nated. 
"'Vhy, there's me, I git up an' help pa 
an' George melk; then there's break- 
fast; ma used to get that, but she's 
rheunlatiky naow, an' I deu it; then 
there's the melk to set, an' the churnin' 


to be 'tended to ; an'the cheese-yeou'd 
like to see us make cheese, it's real in- 
terestin'-an'I get dinner an' supper; 
an' there's lots 0' little chores that takes 
a body's time, besides the chamber- 
work; L an' then melkin' again at night. 
This is fun, daown here; I'lll act'ly 
gittin' fat. This dress is jes' as tight. 
It's my best one-silk, real; I jes' 
thought I'd bring it along-I 'In igh t 
want it; but law! I don't wear it no- 
where, 'cept jes' to the post-office-jes' 
for the sat'sfaction of feelin' I am wear- 
in' on't. I see them young ladies dancin' 
in there to the ball-room some nights- 
some of 'em's from the city, I s'pose- 
an' their silks ain't no better'n mine; 
an' some of 'em actually wears flannel. 
I should be ashamed to go in there, 
lookin' the way smne of 'eln doos." 
" Can you dance? " he asked. 
"'Vaai, law sakes!" she answered, 
stopping short in her walk. " Dance? 
I should think I could! " She resumed 
her walk. "'Vhy, deu yeou think 
'cause we live up here in the country, 
we don't know haow to dance?" She 
laughed outright in scorn of his igno- 
rance. "Yeou should jes' see aour balls 
dao,,'Il t' Hillery ; yeou don't know where 
Hillery is, I s'pose; well, 'tain't much 
of a place, but it's a kind 0' llleetin' 
graound for us young folks; we deu 
jest have fun there sometimes! I don't 
get left much by the wall, neither " 
(with a tOSH of the head). "Dance! 
why, 1\11'. Slocomb, where was yeou 
brought up ? " 
She ran up the post-office steps, and 
he waited for her at the door. 
"Jest as I s'pected-they wa'n't noth- 
in'. They don't write to llle much. 
Father comes daown once in a while, 
jes' to see haow I'm a-deuin'. The last 
tillle he come-that was last week-says 
he: 'l\ly! Jeluimy, ain't yeou gettin' 
fleshy!' an' he jumped me right up in 
his arms an' kissed me right before all 
the other waiters. 'Va'n't they a-chuck- 
lin', though, t' see me flyin' raound so ! 
Father's awful strong." 
Somehow or other, Jeremiah began to 
feel a little serious just now. The 
slightest perspiration came out on his 
brow; and it was not a warm night, 
either. He had a dawning sensation 
that he was taking advantage of this 
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girl - a consciousness of unfairness. 
'Vhat if this muscular fatlwr should 
C'lmnce to meet theu1 now, walking out 
together after dark? "T ould It(' be so 
little acquainted with the world as not 
to think that there was somf'thiug a littlf' 
out of the way in this loitering along 
with his daughter of an evening? Slo- 
comh felt uncomfortahle-not that he 
was a coward. If 1\[1'. 13ascom had sud- 
denly appeared and manifested resent- 
ment at finding him with his claughter, 
he wouhl very likely have acknowledged 
that it was not quite accorùing to rule, 
hut he wOlùd have suggested to )11'. 
TIaseom that 11is daughter was fiafe with 
him. And fihe would very likely have 
fipoken up and 
aid, ,,"Tell, father, if 
anybody's to blame, I guess I he as 
much as him." t>till, there was the sen- 
sation ; and as they came to one of the 
l'nger hotels, and she led the way up the 
piazza steps, saying, "Let's see 'eln clance 
a minute," Jeremiah, as he followéd her, 
llid so with a feeling that he would 
rather take her home, or leave her, and 
he over with it. 
They took their station at one of the 
low windows that looked into the ball- 
room. It was brilliantly lighted, a small 
orchestra was providing the music, and 
a few couples were spinning round oyer 
the glistening floor. Al'OunÙ the sides 
were fica ted, in groups, guests of the 
hotel with their friends. It was a bright 
scene, and there were little clusters of 
spectators on the piazza peeping in at 
it. The band now struck up a waltz. 
.J emimy hegan to beat time with her 
feet, and to sway to and fro slightly, as 
if she were going the gicldy round. 
"Haow I sholùd like to he dancin' 
that 'ere!" she said, half to herself, as 
she gazed intently on the scene within. 
Slocomb was a little bit startled. The 
possibility of being drawn, against his 
wish, into the whirl within, and of actu- 
ally becoming, with Jemimah, one of the 
little eddies that were reyoh-ing there, 
all at once CaIIle before him. It seemed 
necessary to make some remark or other 
in response to her exclamation. 
" Have you eyer danced ill there?" he 
asked, carelessly. It seelneù to him an 
adroit question. It was an ordinary 
OIle ; and yet, when sl1(' answered it and 
said" llO," the illlpub8ihilit) of her ever 
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dancing in that hall-room would Im- 
mediately occur to her. 
"Xo," she answered, "I hain't; hut 
rye often \\ anted to. I ain't neTer had 
nohody to dance with." She hesitated 
a moment, and then, looking up hash- 
fully, and simpering, she said, "I 
sheouldn't mind a-dancin' there with 
yeon." 
In spite of hilll!:ielf, Jeremiah couhl 
not help a senf-.ution of pl
asure, and 
even a slight tingling, at the compli- 
nlCnt. But that \\aH only for all instant. 
The next he \\ as conscious of the neccs- 
sitv for an immecliate answer. "That 
fih
uld he sa.}'? He could lmye told her 
that he did not danee, did not know 
how; but that would have been a lie, 
and he had fallen into the hahit of telling' 
the truth and taking the consequences 
-it was more interesting. Xeither 
would he like her to understand that he 
preferred not to dance ",ith her in that 
hall-room; tbat would he too highly 
unchivalrous-nay, it would he brutal. 
To think of the shock to that little soul! 
And, hesides, fron1 some lurking dignity 
in her face, there came up a picture of 
the possibility of )liss J emirnah Bas- 
com's proud wrath when she should 
look in his eves and see that he was 
ashamed of h
r. Then he would ùe 
ashamed of himself. A.s he thought it 
oyer, there seemed to l)e only one thing 
in this predicament that he should not 
be ashamed of himself for doing, and 
that was going in and dancing with her. 
" I shall be very hal)PY, )liss J emimah:
 
he answered. 
He btepped to the halustrade a mo- 
ment, to throwaway the extinguished 
cigarette that he had been uncon- 
sciously carrying in his fingers, and while 
he was there he staved anotllCr moment 
to switch his earelisH crayat into place. 
'Yhen he returned, J emilllah had left 
the window and was standing at the 
door ready to go in, with her white 
shawl taken oft' and Langing, nicely 
folded, from her hand. He took it from 
her and gi\ing her hi.., arnl, entered the 
ùoor. 

\s she clung to him he could feel the 
little excitement of her heart, cau:,ing 
an agitated movement in her arm, find 
he was conscious-though he looked 
straight ahead of him in his fixedness 
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of purpose-that her littlp chest was 
heaving. She said not a word. As 
the
' stepped into the l'oom and he 
threw the shawl on a chair, and she 
quivered a little on her feet before they 
flew ofr into the dance, now that the 
plunge was taken, and the bright lights 
were on them and a hundred pair of 
searching eyes, the sense of carrying out 
a resolve vanished, and he thought it 
was not so bad a thing, after all, to have 
this little throbbing creature in his arms 
for a dance. No feeling of difference in 
their station came in between her and 
him now. It was not that he was 1\11'. 
Jeremiah Slocomb and she simply Je- 
miruy Bascom; he was a nIan, and she 
was a woman. Her head barely came 
to his shoulder; the yellowish 
ass of 
hair glistened under his eyes; her face 
was averted, half-buried on his shoulder. 
That little heart went throbbing, throb- 
bing, so close to his own. That warm 
life was so close to his. Around and 
round they spun, staring faces ever 
upon them, though Jeremiah did not 
look to see them ; he only felt that they 
were,-the chandeliers glittering over 
their heads, the strains of music chang- 
ing and changing their phrase, and the 
air of the room becoming more and 
more like the warnIth of a vapor-bath. 
He was conscious that she was dancing 
gracefully, that a bright color was in her 
cheeks, and that the black silk with its 
white-lace collar was a handsome and a 
becoming garment, and he was con- 
scious, more than all, of the clinging to 
hÏ1n of this fast-breathing little creature. 
The waltz lasted long; when at length 
the music did stop, it left the couple in 
the midst of the roonl. As they turned 
about toward the door, his partner drew 
a long, panting breath, and with a glow- 
ing, upturned face, softly thanked him. 
Approaching the entrance, a bustling 
which he had dimly noticed centred 
itself upon her, and he found himself 
facing a bevy of ladies, some old and 
some young, all with beaming faces, who 
were crying out, " Why, l\liss BOITomeo, 
when did you come?" "How delighted 
I aln to see you! " "How well you are 
looking!" "'Vhy, we did not see you 
come into the room! " "'Vhere have you 
bljen this summer?" They fondled her 
as if she had been a toy poodle; and there 


was such an fimount of hand-shaking 
going on, that he lost her arm and was 
somehow jostled aside as the party went 
through the door-way and into the hall ; 
and there he stood, alone! He turned 
once, putting on his glasses, and looked 
back into the ball-room; he could scal'ce- 
ly believe that the person who had 
been whisked off in this sudden fashion 
was his partner. But there was no 
Jemimy Basconl there. He involun- 
tarily looked down for the shawl ; that 
was gone. He watched the party of 
women still retreating down the long 
hall; she might be among them, but it 
was too far for his eyes. In any case, 
there was no J emimy Bascom here now 
for him to show any more attention to. 
He stepped out on the piazza, lifting 
his hat to let the cool evening air brush 
his forehead. He even tapped that fore- 
head, as if to make sure it was there. 
He looked around him. He recognized 
the piazza. Here she had certainly been 
with him. In a few moments he moved 
round to the window at which he had 
been standing with J en1Ïmah. Possibly 
he had been dancing, by mistake, with 
sonlebody else. But would the lady 
have made a corresponding mistake? 
It was barely possible-certainly not 
probable. But at the best there was 
strangeness about this matter. Indeed, 
what could be stranger than Jemimy 
Basconl's being swept off by those ex- 
clusive old New York chaperons as the 
dearest of pets? Strange? Good 
heavens! when had he had an evening 
like this ? Jeremiah mopped his brow; 
this mystery made beads come on it. 
"Stop!" he muttered. He was pon- 
dering whether that was just the color 
of J emimah's hair, after all; and the 
eyes-was that their precise shade? 
There were strange resemblances some- 
times. He scanned closely the groups 
of spectators outside the windows, to see 
if J emimah had possibly been left by him 
among them. She was not there. 
He walked back to his hotel, went 
into the smoking-room, lit a cigar, 
stretche
l out his legs, and thought. 
JVas that Jemimah Bascom he had 
danced with, or was it some other 
wonlan? Borromeo; he had heard the 
name distinctly. A thought struck 
him ; there was one thing that could be 
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madp cf'rtain. H(\ went hack to the 
other hotel and e
amin('d tbe register. 
There it was-" l\Iiss Borromeo "-well 
up in the list of arrivals of the day. 
"Ccrt:un it iH," muttered Slocomb, "shp 
is here, awl I-I must have danced ",ith 
her. 'fas s}w ,Jelllimah EascOlll? r1'hat 
is the question." He lingered outside, 
"atd1Ïng whether his IllJsterious partner 
should }>f'rlmps rdlll'n to the Balsam 
How;e. But no OIle came. 
He wandered about, and by and hy 
f;Qllght his room. There, cogitating still, 
his thoughtH at last settled themselves; 
and he 
;aid aluud, as be finally turned 
o,er to sleep: "It was J emimah Bascom 
and it was J[iss RorronlPo; and I will 
prove it out of bel' o\\n mouth to- 
morrow morning." 
He came do" n to hreakfast witb de- 
t('r1llination stamped upon bis face. Hf' 
looked bard into J emimab's eyes. She 
met his gaze lUlConcernedly. 'Yhat was 
it to have walked to and from the 
post-office with a respectahle-appearing 
young man, and to have confessed to 
him, perbaps childishly, that sbe would 
like to dance in that forhidden hall? 
To be sure, be might have taken her in, 
if he had had a mind to; but then it was 
nothing to he deeply resentful ahout. 
Jeremiah, huwe,er, was meanwhile giv- 
ing her credit for great command of 
face. But he would speedily upset that, 
anù as he steadily regarded bel' he put 
t.he question point blank, "".,.. ere JOU 
dancing in the hall-room over there last 
night? " 
" Haow ?" a!:;ked J cmiruaL, as if not 
quite comprehending him. 
He repeated the question, hut not 
quite so vigorously, under ber innocent, 
studying gaze. 
"La\\ !" she answered, tilting awk- 
wanlly on one foot; "nobody hain't 
asked me yet," and went away. 
Could it he, after all, that she had not 
IlPard his acceptancc and had gone away 
whilc he was at the balustrade? He diù 
not helieyc it posbible, and with renewed 
determination, as sbe came hy again, be 
asked, "Jemimah, did you ùance there 
last night? " 
"Law, naow," she answered, snap- 
pisbly, as an ominous light darted into 
bel' eye; "don't yeou be n.-foolin' "itb 
me !" 
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But he would not be rpbuff(.d. cc 'Yith 
me, I mean," he insisted. 
"Yeou Htop naow!" sh(' Haid, quite 
loudly, stopping short and looking at 
hÍlü; hut in a moment the exprf>ssion of 
her face relaxed and she added, Il1UH- 
iugl,y, "or he yeou an idjit, au,yhaow- 
one 0' them light-headed persons-an' 
don't know whether Jeou b'en a-dancin' 
or Htauùin' still? my sakes!" Aud she 
turned on her heel and left him. 
Jeremiah dared say no lHore. Y<.:t, 
wlIen he rose from his chair soon after 
and HLe Htood heside him, he in, oluu- 
tarily delayed a mOluent, nleasuring bel' 
height with his e:re, heeding the shade 
of her hair, and, nlOre pat"ticularly than 
he ever had hefore, the color of her 
eyes; be fancied, as he referred in his 
mind to Lis last night's partner, that 
he could note a sligbt difference. 
he 
seemed to resent his stare, as if it were 
only a continuation of the "foolin'" he 
bad heen guilty of. " I'd like to know," 
she said, pettishly, "whatever yeou he 
a-Iookin' at abaout my hair? 'Tain't no 
husiness of yourn if it ain't tidy," and 
sbe blushed, as if he had been rude to 
her. 
J erenliah was kind of heart and re- 
pented himself of the too keen scrutiny 
that had brought that piteous bluRh. 
"I didn't mean to make :you feel bad, 
J ernimah," he said. 
"Then don't yeou be a-foolin' ,Üth 
nle," she said, with averted face, and 
tbere was a slight quiver in her voice as 
she added, "I ain't good enough for 
:r eou ." 
Tills was what came of badgering a 
poor waiter-girl! Slocomb felt that he 
had had enough of it. But he could not 
help wondering, after all, '" hether her 
behavior was not a good piece of acting. 
If it was, he must acknowledge that he 
waR not equal to her. 
That afternoon he recei,ed a note from 
JEss Hannah 'YadRleigh, in,iting bim to 
go on a drive early the next day "ith 
her and some of her friends; among 
them was to he " Cousin Fanny," " YOlO' 
Cousin Fanny," as Hannah put it. 
Jeren1Ïah sent a replJ9 of accept'lnce. 
The ne
t morning came. 
locoUl b 
was Rerved an irregular, early bn'akfast. 
There was no Jemimah to wait upon 
him. But at the meeting-place Cousin 
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Hannah introduced him to " Cousin 
Fanny." It was now appal'ent to Hlo- 
comb's eye that CouRin Fanny and :ì\1iss 
Borromeo and Jemimah BascO'm were 
all one and the same person. They 
were, at least, unleRs he had lost his wits 
and had become subject to hallucinatory 
,-isions. Upon this point he did not feel 
quite certain. 'Vhat a curious thing it 
was if all these persons were one! and 
why should she subdivide herself into 
three? 'Vhat sensible ground was thel'e 
for such a thing ? Nay, even what freak 
coullllJrompt it? Yet, SlOCOlllb's mind 
was not very keenly centred on this 
problem; for the departnlent of this 
personage which was labelled " Cousin 
Fanny" had been assigned to him as his 
peculiar charge on this drive; and there 
she was, as stylishly dressed and as viva- 
cious as possible, fairly bubbling over 
with spirits, which all fell into our de- 
voted Jeremiah's own lap. How could 
he be untangling problems under such 
conditions? 
Nevel'theless, there were moments 
when Jeremiah felt as if he must put to 
hel' the question, moments when it was 
faid.)' trembling on his lips ; but, as often 
he halted. Should he say, "Are you 
that waiter-girl at our hotel?" Good 
heavens! whatÌ1npertinence! 'Vhat if by 
any chance she should happen not to be ? 
Besides, even supposing she were Jemi- 
mah, his experience with this same Je- 
Inin1ah the other ll10rning at the break- 
fast-table had wrought a timidity in 
him. If under the guise of J emimah 
Bascom she had repulsed him, what 
might 
he not do as lVliss Fanny Bor- 
romeo ? So Slocomb held his peace. 
It is true she WOl'e a bunch of old roses 
at hel' breast, so old that the faded leaves 
scarcely held togethel'; and, to the best 
of his recollection, these were the same 
roses that he had laid on the dinner- 
table for JemÏ1nah Bascom. His fingers 
tingled to see them so preserved, and 
he dreaded the possibility of learning 
that they were not his. So they rather 
fixed than broke his silence. 
At noon the pal.ty halted for luncheon 
hy the wayside. Slocomb found himself 
on a rock beside Cousin Fanny, with the 
proper amount of sandwiches between 
them. The halt had inten'uptec1 the 
flow and excitmnent of their conversation, 


and now Jeremiah found his curiosity 
about J emimah begin to prey upon his 
mind. He edged to" ard the subject. 
"You dance, don't you, l\1iss Borro- 
meo ?" he ventured. 
" Oh, yes." 
" 'V ere you not dancing the other 
night? " 
"I danced a square dance." 
"That must have been after I left," 
thought Jeremiah. He wanted to ask 
her if she had not danced a round dance, 
too. But his notion of delicacy pre- 
vented hin1 from undertaking a Cl'OSS- 
examination. A silence ensued. It grew 
oppressive. He ventUl'ed again, but 
without lnuch poise. 
"Those are very pretty roses," he 
said. 
She laugheel him to ridicule for his 
remark as she looked down at the faded 
brown leaves, and he blushed crimson 
at his own inappropriate words. But 
he was at bay; detel'mined to reach his 
point, with a strong, finn voice he asked, 
" Do you wait at our table, ::\Iiss Borro- 
meo ?" 
He was startled at the very sound of 
the question. As for her, as he looked 
at her, he saw the dancing light in her 
eyes fade gradually out, and a stern, 
cold look creep in and replace it. Said 
she, with great dignity and composure, 
"1\11'. Slocomb, what do you mean?" 
Yes! what did he mean? That was 
what he wOlùd like to know. 'Vhy 
should he say such things? 1\liss Bor- 
romeo was indignant; why should she 
not be? 'Vhat ,vas this preposterous 
idea that had been haunting him for the 
last few days-this fancied resen1blance 
between two or three women? 
"Are you dreaming, 1\11'. Slocomb?" 
she asked, still regarding hiIn coldly. 
Poor Jeremiah! The sandwich he 
held in his hand tumbled to the ground, 
but he did not notice it. " I-I think I 
am. I did not mean to offend you," he 
stammered, rising in his uneasiness. 
"'V ould it offend you," she asked in 
a few moments, in an argunlentative' 
tone, "if I were to ask you if you were 
not the hired man from the livery-stable 
who drove us over to the Springs yes- 
terda y ? " 
"Yes-yes-certainly,"he assented, in 
his blind desire to atone. 
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A shade of disappointment cro
sed 
her features. " ". ouhl it oUend you?" 
He caught her eye and imag-ined that 
he was desired to speak the truth. lIe 
straightencd himself up. " :No, it wOlùd 
11ot," he :tUS\\ ered-" not if he drove 
\\ ell. I suppose a man can drive for a 
liven'-stable without discredit. In fact, 
I sh(;uld rathel' like it. There is some- 
thing tangible ahout it." 
"It is not very elevating," she ob- 
served. 
"I don't know about that," he replied. 
"It i
 more clcvating, for instance, I 
should think, than selling substitut
s 
for natural food." 
She gU\ e him a quick glance, aud the11 
there was a long- silence; so long that 
at last J crcllliah made an eftort and 
hroke it, art.ifieially and clumsily, asking, 
" "r on't you have another Band wieh ? " 
l\Iiss llolTomeo's eyes were on the 
ground. She did not look up, l)ut 
asked, ""'hat did yeou say?" 
He looked at her. It was, indeed, 
Jemimy Bascom who sat there before 
him. He did not snlile or say a word at 
first under this avowal of tiw identity. 
Finally, however, he said, deliberately: 
"You have kept those roses a long time, 
J emimy." 
" I want to keep roses from a man as 
honcst as you are," she answered impul- 
sively, with her eyes Htill downcast. 
'fhen Hhe looked up and said, "Hannah 
told me about your misfortune ill busi- 
n ess. " 
" Did she?" he asked, in surprise. 
"Yes; you are quite a curiosity." She 
laughed as she said it, and he imagined 
that she was deriding him. 
"Ef yeou young folks air a-gain' to 
git hmn in time for tea "-so spoke the 
\"('teran Jehu, looking straight at his 
off leader's ear8-" it's ahaout time y' 
started. " 
As they climbed into the wagon, 
Rlocomb, with his mind somewhat tlis- 
tract ed, seated himself by her as a mat- 
ter of course, though one young gentle- 
mall dilly-dallied about entering the 
vehicle for a long time, with the evident 
wish of doing that thing 11Ïmself. 
It I1Ilnoyed him that she should have 
laughed when Hhe sait! he was a curios- 
ity. 'Vas it fi (''ynienl lau
h? "'hat 
then? She was probably ,\earing thc:3e 
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faded rosc-Ieaves only 3.S 0. coquette 
would wcar them-just to tickle him 
into a flirtation. He recalled the Htntu 
of mind in which he had given them to 
her: there was so littlp of the trifling, 
HO mu('h of serious pity, about it. \h ! 
all women were giddy; sohricty of 
thought resided "ith men alone; "omen 
wel'e not made for him, nor he for 
"oman. It was a painful thoug-ht. He 
d welt on that walk to the post-ofiice- 
the brightness of her speech. Sbe Will; 
clever to have counterfeite<l so well. 
Pity! that depth cOlùd not go side h.r 
side "itb cleverness! Then he rell1
m- 
l)ered the dance, and the pressure of 
that fragile, panting form, here find 
there, against his own, as they wcut 
round the room. t\.las! she was so far 
away from hilll now, in the character of 
.:\Iiss Borromeo. He turned his eVUi 
upon her with a look of regret. .. 

he was hlushing-blushing deeply; 
and her face was not only colored hut 
agitated by her blush. ",rhat were 
you thinking of ? " he asked. 
Still with a look of shame on her face, 
she answered, "I was thinking of that 
walk to the post-office and hack, and Ill
 
silly talk to JOu" (Jeremiah reflected 
upon it; undoubtedly it had heen a 
great freak of lightness, such as one 
luight be a little ashamed of afterward 
in one's sahel' moments); "and of m) 
putting you oft. at the breakfast-table 
the next morning." 
"It was well done," he remarked. 
After a few nlOments he asked, ""'hat 
-what moved YOU to-to Lecome a 
waiter?" ., 
"'Yhv, for the fun of th(' thing, of 
course-:.for the change; you don't e
- 
pect one to Le stupid all one's life, do 
you, without any whims?" 
"Just as I thought," he mentan
' 
noted; "ah! they al'e too wiltl, too 
frisky, for me. How could it (:\'er come 
into ;11Y head, now, if I ,\ ere a woman, 
to do such a thing? .Ko, Cousin Fanny 
and I are different. ,rLat a fool she 
must haye thought me," he suddenly rc- 
fleeted, "to go in and (lance \\ ith her! 
She mu:::;t Ilaye seen I didn't do it for 
the lark of the thing, but only from a 
humdrum. stupid seuse of propriety-a 
wasted effort. J err,)", on your part. lou 
will know Letter ne
t time and accom- 
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modate ;yourself to the plane of your 
company, and not be serious where it 
only loves pleasure and excitement. A 
stick 
.ou are by the side of this gay 
young cousin of 
YOUl'S." 
l\Iiss Borromeo only stayed a few days 
longer at 'Yoodyille. The season was 
not balf out, indeed, and neither, for 
that matter, was her engagement at tbe 
Balsam House. But Slocom b, by his 
conduct, had led her out of that-for 
which she made composition with the 
practical landlord at a stiff premium- 
and it was a little unpleasant to endure 
the notoriety which the gradually cir- 
culating knowledge of her apprentice- 
ship entailed upon her. By some she 
was esteeIlled a harum-scarulll young 
woman, b
r others a strong-n1Índed speci- 
nlen, and she was talked about by all. 
"l\Iy dear," said her friend Hannah, 
"we really ought to go away; it isn't 
nice for any young WOlnan to be talked 
about so much by people, even though 
they are strangers." 
But Fanny was reluctant to go, not- 
withstanding. She could not tell Han- 
nah just why. " But if Jeremiah would 
only go," she said to hel'self, "then I 
should be glad enough to leave." She 
did like Jeremiah. l\Iore points of char- 
acter had conle out between these two, 
under the peculiar cÜ'cumstances of the 
last few days, than could have been 
discovered in six nlonths of ordinary 
intercourse, and Fanny was not in- 
clined to run away. She had a shrewd 
notion that he must think her to be 
only a wildsome kind of creature, with- 
out nluch balance and without much 
depth of motive. The reverse of that 
was what she felt to exist in him, and 
she thought that the only strong founda- 
tion for their mutual attachment must 
be in a conlmon serious view of life, 
Yet she was too proud-she had been 
too proud, and she was so still-to tell 
hÏ1n the true reason of her coming as a 
waiter to the Balsam House; that it was 
because she was sick of the nonentities 
of polite life, and wanted a little freshen- 
ing contact with the working portion of 
humanity; that it was because she was 
earnest, after all. She could not tell 
him, and he would think of her only as 
a clever little actress, a hoydenish, im- 
mature thing-a fly-away. 


She had the rose-leaves still. They 
had all fallen off the stems now; but she 
had them in a box, and kept for thmu a 
tender eye. Nay, sbe became discon- 
solate at times, and tear-drops fell upon 
them, as they fell elsewhere, in her lonely 
musings; and when she looked at her 
face in the glass, it was often a dismal 
set of features, with some of the yellow 
hair straying unheeded about her ears 
and temples. 
How delighted Jeremiah would have 
been if he could have looked into her 
heart and from it into this corres}1ond- 
ingly disturbed countenance! 
As it was, looking only at the com- 
posed features as they appeared on dress- 
parade in public, he found no comfort 
in what he saw. l\Iiss Borromeo was a 
lively, but a metallic and forbidLling 
creature. He was much nlore fond of 
the assulned character, the simple, frank 
one, of J emimy Bascom (perhaps that 
was the true one, though, and this was 
an affected and enamelled one; if it was, 
the enamel was too hard for him to 
pierce). If he could only turn her back, 
then, into a real Jen1Ímy Bascom! Then 
he would have a pleasant episode to 
look back upon. Now, he had only met 
an inferior character, one scarcely wor- 
thy of the plane on which it moved, yet 
he lingered fondly over her after all, 
as em bodying all there was left in this 
world of J eInimab. 
One day Hannah said to him, eye- 
ing him rather shyly, "Don't you like 
Cousin Fanny? " 
"Oh, yes, yes; oh, yes," he answered, 
startled by the question; "I like her." 
" But I mean, don't you think she is 
an exceptional woman? " 
"Yes, I think she is-rather eccentric." 
"Oh! more than that." 
" 'Vell, animated then; unusually 
fond of-excitement-coming to this 
hotel as she did; fond of fun in an 
eccentric way." 
"I don't believe you know her," re- 
sponded Hannah. 
Slocomb smiled. 
"Did she tell you what she did it 
for? " 
"Yes, for a spree." 
"It is a fib!" declared Hannah; "a 
downright fib! She came here hecause 
her dear, earnest heart couldn't stand 
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the frivolities that-that-surrounded 
her, any longer. Sho was just deHper- 
at(' ! " 
Jeremiah thercafter thought ûf the 
ardent mind in that frail little boùyof 
his Cousin FannY nna of the contrast 
hetwecn the hrtght yellow hair and 
hazel eves o.nd vivacious mß.llller on one 
hand, "awl the in-dwelling, conccaled 
éarncstncss-ft hli1HI kind of earnest- 
)It'''iS, that little understood itself, and 
was, after all, not more than a ha.,ty, 
rushing hent. He did not analyze tlw 
nature carcflùlv, but he saw its dim 
outline; and "J emiIll
. Bascom-well- 
hrea Ilnd polite and earnest-became 
a douhly dear JelllilllY Bascom to him. 
The day came, at length, which was to 
he their last da
T together at ".. oodville. 
They had strolled down the road in tho 
afternoon, and were sitting on that self- 
same log by the brook where SIOC0111b 
hatl sat that morning when he bought 
the rose
 for J emimah. The Slm wat) 
now sL'1nting down the road from the 
west, the hirds were musical in the 
woods, and the brook went gurgling 011 
as hefore. The distant, low, wooded 
hills slept in the summer afternoon. 
There was peace in the air. 
Here, a few days before, his com- 
panion had appeared before his lllental 
'vision as a humhle J lmfortunate waitress, 
the contemplation of whose face, as seen 
in his mind, had turned the quiet objects 
ahout the spot where he sat into makers 
of laulPnting music, which "ent well with 
the sad image he saw. Now she was by 
his siùc-hi., yeritable companion-and 
}1('r actual prcsenc
 fiO added to all the 
other music about-the ear-sounds and 
the soul-sounds both-that Jeremiah 
was quite carried away to the regions of 
poetic love. 
"To-morrow I go, :\Ii:ss Borromeo" 
(11e preferred that to Cousin FannY)t 
he said, abruptly, after an apprecia.ble 
pause. 
She said nothing. Her hat was on the 
LIU'k of h(.r yellow head and she was 
pulling spears of g-rass to pieces. 
" I seem to he losing all I ever had," 
he Illutt('red in discomfiture. "I left 
IllY money in that confounded husinesH, 
and I Rm leaving' my heart here." He 
picked up a stone and threw it in the 
brook, and then looked at her. 
VOL, 11.-5 
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She was still pulling the spears of 
grasH to pie('('s. 
" \rhile I am ahout it," he continucd, 
" I imagine I might as well do the wholf' 
thing, and 10RO my head to hoot." 
" How do YOU mean?" she a
kea. 
Jeremiah hesitated. It was a b'Tcat 
moment for him. His conviction was 
that hiH Cousin Fanny despised him- 
first, for being so sentimental as to give 
roses to J emimy Bascom; second, for 
dancing with her afterward; third, still 
later, for dawdling about )Iiss Borrorneo 
in a mawkish fashion, as he conceived 
himself to have been doing, for the last 
week. He Raw nothing in his conduct 
l3ince he had heen in "r ooùville that she 
could respect. 
.And as for her, was not she in turn 
FnIl1n-ised to hear him, after all, talking 
about losing his heart? This manly 
cousin, Jeremiah Slocomb-"ith graces 
of rose-leaves, however, and of dancing, 
to adorn him-what could she be to hinl 
but a flashy, lawless chit? 
Evidently the air needed c1earing. 
"'Yhat do I mean?" returned .Jere- 
miah; "why, I suppose a man might 
lose his head enough to ask a woman to 
IllalTY him." ...\nother stone went into 
the brook, and the bits of grass-spears 
were piling up. 
" 'Y ould that l)e losing his head?" she 
asked, faintly. 
" Yes, if he knew he was not much 
regarded." 
"If he knew it," she suggested. 
" Yes." 
"Does he know it?" 
"He is pretty sure of it," he answered, 
with a smile. "For instance, when he 
gives flowers to his waiter, because he, 
in his silliness, imagines she has come 
down from some higher plane, he must 
appear sentimental-weakly so." 
" He appears," she said, "to he capa- 
hIe of pit), n.nd to have 60me percep- 
tion and some care for the humble." 
"That might possibly be true, if it 
were not lor the coexisting earthly at- 
traction of the 
.OUllg maid. That makes 
it all selfish." 
" I don't know that I object to that," 
Hhe said, with the hazel eyes cast 
down. 
"So that," he "ent on, "after he findA 
apparently, that she is on her own level, 
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he still goes on heing friendly" ith her 
-a little attentive to her." 
,. I aru glad be was," she lllurmured. 
" 'Yhy ?" 
"Because," she broke out, looking 
him in the eye, "because he is an hon- 
est man; beèause he was polite to me 
as a countrv-mai<l; because he danced 
in the ball-;'oom with me as a country- 
maid; because he was not ashamed of 
an obscure girl; because you are a man, 
Jermuiah Slocolllb, and I admire you!" 
In a moment, however, and ere he 
could show his pleasure at what she had 
said, her excitement appeared to subside, 
and she asked stoutly, looking into his 
face: "'Yhy did you think of losing 

'our head to llle, as JOu say you have 
lost vour heart? Tell me." 
":Because-" and J eremiab paused 
and meditated. "I know why now: 
because, by your keeping those" roses- 
JOu told Ille, you know, that you kept 
them because Hannah had told JOU 


ahout my ill-venturf' in the grocery 
husiness-by that you had picked out 
in me what I valued myself, to gauge 
me by. And if 
.our ideas and mine, 
Jemimy, are the same in that respect, 
why, I am willing to join my future to 
yours. That sounds cold, doesn't it? 
But we are talking now about losing the 
head. The loss of heart, yon know, was 
owing to a combination of things, and 
can't he accounted for exactlv." 
"Have JOu lost your head, Jeremiah?" 
she asked, in a low voice. 
" Yes." 
"I have Im;t mine, dear. It has gone 
with-with the rest of me." 
The stones stopped going into the 
brook, and the little heap of grass spears 
stopped piling up. The music that 
Slocomb had been hearing broke out 
into grand hal'monies, and in the midst 
of it he bowed his head until his lips 
pressed upon the flaming cheek of dear 
little J emimy Bascom. 


THE COMMON CHORD. 


By Ellen Bl!rrougbs. 


A POET sang, so light of heart was he, 
A song that thrilled with joy in every word; 
It quivered with ecstatic melody; 
It laughed as sunshine laughs upon the sea; 
It caught a nleasure fronl each lilting bird; 
But though the song rang out exultantly, 
The world passed by, with heavy Htep and ]oud, 
None heeding, save that, parted from the crowd, 
Two lovers heard. 


There fell a day when sudden sorrow smotf' 
The poet's life. Unheralded it came, 
Blotting the sun-touched page whereon he wrote 
His golden song. Ah! then, from all remote, 
He sang the grief that had nor hope nor name 
In God's ear only; but one sobbing note 
Reached the world's heart, and swiftly, in the wake 
Of bitterness and passion and heart-break, 
There followed faIlle. 
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Eliza Southgate Bowne, from a miniature by Malbone in the 
possession of Walter Bowne Lawrence, Esq, 



 FTEH SO 10n
J" lookiu o ' eh;ewhere 
I"') n 
1 for all that interested us in 01<1 
life aIHl111anuers, we ofXewYork 
aud Xew EuglmHl have hebY'llll within 
the last few yc.us to find out that we 
have ourseh"es a picturesque social his- 
tory. At the SaIne time that we have 
heC:-ll r(' huilding- our houses after the 
colonial architeCture of our g-reat-grand- 
fathers, and hringing out our grand- 
lllothprs' spindle -legged ('hairs and 
Spude teacups, we ha,'e had a little lit- 
erary revival. too, of interest in times 
that turn out to he hVllO lllean:-t harr('u. 
'Ye Lave always ha
l enough aud tu 
spare of colonial and lleyolutionm"j" lue- 
1ll0ir:-t, all( L hiographies of the school of 
fifty 
'ears ago, written with a solemnity 
characteristÜ' of the serious way in wl1ÏcL 
we have nlway
 taken the Fatl;ers of tho 
Ht'puhlic. Latdy something more ha:-t 
IJeeu done toward aetual pictures of life 
and manners, but generally in the old 
colonial fields. There is one 1H'riod that 
hR.'; been little touched upon, and so has 
come to seelll to us particularly arid
 


I. 


the first years of the century, when the 
new or(l
r of things was faÏ1:ly runuing, 
mHl the eountry in that provcrhially 
happy state that makes no Runals; 
 et 
that gives })ossihly the h(.st. opportuni(y 
of all to get at tlle eharaeteristic8 of a 
bociety in its plem;untest Htage-small 
enough Htill to be compact, and Himple 
in its ways; hut with traits that makp 
it unlike any other, and a certain naIve 
seriousness that Illakes it charming. 
It is of this time that we have a 
glimpse in a collection of letters care- 
fully prc
en'ed tLt;oe many J"ears by the 
descendan t8 of the hright young girl 
who wrote them, awl already known to 
a good mallY old 
e" Yorkers, though 
no selection froID them has been pub- 
lishcd. They aro a set of pit"tures of 
her day, made up of trifles it is true, 
but a capital contrihution to just that 
elemcnt which our literature has so far 
laeked-tho memoin; and the impres- 
sions of bright WOn1t;n. Sot least of 
all, they show a personality that keeps it.i 
whole charm after eighty years; and the 
enjoyment and observation are those of 
a keen-" itted girl, with all their fresh- 
neRS and quickness kept for us as though 
hy Home mental instantaneous pLoto- 
graph-Hu that they ne,er grow old. 
Eliza Southgate, the "riter of theHe 
ldters, "as one of no family of t" el n,
 
children. Her father, Dr. Robert South- 
gate, was descended from an Engli
h 
family who hall l){'en for some time t;et- 
tled at Lt.icester, l\IasH. Dr. Southgate. 
finding 110 ol't;ning in Lis natiye place, 
left it when quite youug to Heek his 
fortune, and rode into Searboroug-h on 
horsehack, carrying with him all his 
worldly l,ossessions in a pair of Raddle- 
hags, and th('re hegan to praetisp as a 
ph
'si('ian. His great ahilities, aided by 
perot;,erance and industry, enahled him 
to become an honored and useful citi7en 
In addition to his professioll, Dr. South- 
gatel:itudied law, and '"' n
 appointed 
Judge of the Court of Common PI{'as. 
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Soon after his arrh'al in Scarborough h(' 
ll1arried " pretty Polly King," the daugh- 
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Mrs, Southgate, from a silhouette in the possession of 
W, B, Lawrence, Esq. 


tel' of Richard lUng, an old resident of 
that place. lUre lUng was a large land- 
holder in the District of l\Iaine, owning 
nearly three thousand acres which were 
divided into several valuable farms. He 
was far the wealthiest person in the 
town, and his neighbors depended chiefly 
upon him for their supplies of foreign 
goods which were brought to him in the 
ships which had sailed from his docks 
laden with timber cut from his lands. 
As many of the people were poor and 
unable to pay for these at once, a large 
number became indebted to him, and 
among them many who were dishonest 
and unwilling to pay. On the night of 
l\larch 19, 1766, a party of men dis- 
guised as Indians broke into J.\;lr. King's 
storehouse and proceeded to destroy it 
and its contents. They then went to 
his house where they burned and tore 
up all papers that they could find, in 
this way destroying the evidences of 
their own indebtedness. Not content 
with this outrage, they began to search 
for 1\11'. lGng, who barely escaped with 
his life, as the leader of the gang 
hearing a noise on the second story 
rushed up the stairs, and, deceived by 
his own shadow, flung his axe at it, 
which struck and quivered in a door, 
where the mark remains to this day. 
!tIre Adams comments upon this riot in 
one of his letters to his wife, and de- 


nounces it as an outrage which all must 
regret. 1\11'. lGng also held a position 
under the English Government, and both 
he and Dr. Southgate were accused of 
sympathizing too warmly with it, before 
and during the Revolutionary 'Var, in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Southgate was at 
the time engaged in the nmuufacture of 
saltpetre for the supply of the American 
troops. The riot and loss of property 
had such an effect upon 1\11'. lGng that his 
health gave way, and be died when only 
fifty-seven years of age, in 1775, leaving 
a widow and several children. He had 
been twice lnarried. By his first wife 
he had three children-Rufus, the eld- 
est, who is so identified with the early 
history of our Government; l\Iary (or 
Polly), who married Dr. Southgate, and 
Pauline, 1\lrs. Porter. 1\11'. lGng had 
several children by his second wife, 
among them being 'Villimn lUng, first 
Governor of 1\laine. 
Scarborough was at this time quite 
an important place, and many of its in- 
habitants were in comfortable circum- 
stances. The Hunnewell
, Bragdons, 
Bacons, Emersons, are descended from 
the first settlers of the place, and still 
live there. Among the friends of the 


I 

I 
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Dr. Robert Southgate, from a silhouette in the possession of 
W, B, Lawrence, Esq. 


family was General Peleg 'Vadsworth, 
whose daughters were intimate with the- 
1\Iisses Southgate. Lucia 'Vadsworth, 
who is frequently mentioned in the let- 
ters, remained unmarried, but Zilpah 
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marriC'd StC'phen Longfellow, It cousin of teen Ahe writeA from It Rchool at J1edford 
:\Ir8. Southgate, and became the 1l1Other to her" honored parents" that she is 
of the poet, Henry 'Vadsworth Long- "writing, reading', and c)-phering, learn- 
fellow. Dr. Coffin and his familv were ing French, and dancing," and is to study 
also friends, find his daughters, 1\Iartha geometry hefore geography. The young 
CotlÌu, whu m<1ITiec1 Richard Derby, find ladies of those da.ys learned more uspful 
Eleanor, who hecame ::\lrs. John Derhy, things at their Achools than the" three 
were eel('hrated for tlH'ir heauty, which R's," as she writes: "'V e get up early 
f;eems to have descended to this pres- in the morniug" find Jl1fike our heels find 
cnt generation, mnong the most noted sweep the cham her. It is a cham bcr 
h(,:lutieH of the present clay WllO can ahout as large as our kitchen chamber, 
claim descent from Dr. Coffin or his and a little hetter finished. There's four 
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The Van Rensselaer Manor House. 


wife's family being Lady 1Iandeville 
and Lady Lister Kaye (the Misses 
Yznaga). 
Dr. and 
lrs. Soutllgate gave their 
children the best education that the 
times afforded, and after being taught 
the rudiments of learning in schools in 
the neighborhood, they were fill sent to 
larger establishments near Boston to 
complete their education. E1iza South- 
gate, their third child, was born Septem- 
ùer 24, 1783. Of the first years of her life 
we have no record, but at the fige of four- 


heds in the chanlber and two persons in 
each beel ".,. e have chocolate for break- 
fast and supper." After spending about 
n year at this school, where she fippears 
to have been unhappy, Eliza. went to I} 
celebrated school kept ùy::\lrs. Rn;wson, 
and there remained until her education 
Wfi
 considered finished. Then began 8. 
life of amusement, spent in paying visits 
to relations and friends, gay frolics on 
land and by wfiter, visits to the theatre 
and various other cntertainments, of 
which the following letter gin::::! us 8. 
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glimpse, and also shows us the customs 
of the times : 
BOSTO
, Feb. 7th, 1800. 
Mter the toil, the bustle and fatigue 
of the week I turn towards home to 
relate the manner in which I have spent 
my time. I have been continually en- 
gaged in parties, plays, balls &c, &c. 
Since the first week I came in town, I 
have attended all the balls and as::>em- 
blies, one, one week, and one the next. 
They have regular balls once a fortnight, 
so that I have been to one or the other 
eyery Thursday. They are very brilliant 
and I have forllled a number of pleasing 
acquaint
nces there; last night which 
was ball night, I drew No.5 ;-2nd. sett 
drew a 
Ir. Snow, bad partner; danced 
voluntarily with :\11'. Oliver, 1\11'. An- 
drews, :\11'. :\IcPherson; danced uutil 1 
o'clock; they have channing suppers, 
-table laid entirely with china. 


Richard Cutts * went shopping with 
me yesterday morn; engaged to go to 
the play next week with him. For 
mourning for 'Yashington the ladies 
dress as much as if for a relation, some 
entirely in black, but now many wear 
only a ribbon with a line painted on it. 
Now ßIamma what do you 
think I am going to ask for ?-A WIG. 
Eleanor Coffin has got a new one just 
like my hair and only 5 dollars. I must 
either cut my hair or have one. I can- 
not dress it at all stylish. :\lrs. Coffin 
bought Eleanor's and says that she ".-ill 
write to ::\Irs. Sumner to get llle one 
just like it. How much time it will 
save-in one year! 'Ye could save it in 
pins and paper, besides the trouble. At 
the Assembly I was quite ashamed of my 
head, for no body had long hair. If you 
will consent to my lmving one do send 
nle o,er a 5 dollar bill by the post im- 
mediately after you receive this, for I 
am in hopes to have it for the next 
Assemhly-do send Ille word imme- 
diately if you can let me have one. 


l\Iiss Southgate did not confine her- 
self to writing letters to her iUllllediate 
family, but also corresponded, in a 
would-he sober and half-philosophical 


'" The celebrated statesman who married Mrs Malli- 
son's sister, Miss Paine. 


vein, with hpr cousin 
Ioses Porter-" a 
) oung Iuan of great promise," sa;vs Dr. 
Southgate in a letter to Rufus King. 
It is amusing to note how persistently 
her yivacity and femininity crop out 
in the midst of most solemu subjects, 
and in spite of the stilted phrases which 
she seems to have forced herself into 
using. Between the lllOck-heroic lines 
of these letters to her cousin one can 
see indications of a certain al1miration 
and respect which the young girl had 
for her staid and thoughtful kinsman, 
which might have developed into a more 
romantic relation had not l\IuHes Porter 
died from yellow fever contracted by 
boarding an infected vessel in order to 
transact some neces::>ary business. 


Sunday, SCARBOROUGH, l\lay -, 1801. 
'Yhen one commences an action with 
a full conviction they shall not acquit 
themselves with honor, they are sure 
not to succeed. Imprest with this idea 
I write you. I positively declare I have 
felt a great reluctance eyer since we 
concluded on the plan. I am a,,-are of 
the construction you may put on this, 
but call it affectation or what you "ill, I 
assure you it proceeds from different 
motives. 'Vhen I first proposed this 
correspondence, I thought only of the 
amusement and instruction it would 
afford me. I almost forgot that I should 
have any part to perform. Since, how- 
ever, I have reflected on the scheme as it 
was about to be carried into execution, 
I llave felt a degree of diffidence which 
has almost induced Ine to hOlJe you 
would forget the engagement. Fully 
convinced of IUY inability to afford 
pleasure or instruction to all enlarged 
mind, I rely wholly on your candor and 
generosity to pardon the errors which 
will cloud nlY best efforts. \Yhen I re- 
flect on the severity of your criticisIlls in 
general I shrink at the idea of exposing 
to YOU what will never stand the test. 
Yet did I not imagine you would throw 
aside the critic and aSSUlne the ji-iend I 
should never dare, with all my vanity, 
(and I mll not deficient) give you so fine 
an opportunity to exercise your favorite 
propensity. I know you will laugh at all 
this, and I must confess it appears rather 
a folly, first to request your correspond- 
ence, and thell with so Iuuch diffiùence 
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ntHl false délic:),cy, appfirently to f'xtort 
a eonlpliment, to talk ahout my inabilit) 
and the like. You will not think I intend 
a eomphment when I 
my I hfive ever fpIt 
a dÜ;agreea.ble restraint when conversing 
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Walter Bowne, from a miniature by Malbone in the posses- 
sion of W. B, Lawrence, Esq. 


before you. Often ,,-hen with all the 
confidel;ce I l)ossess I have hrought for- 
wa1"<1 all opinion, Haid alllllY imagination 
cuuld sug-gest in support of it, and 
yie,,-ed with pleasure the little fabric, 
whie'I. I imagined to he founded on truth 
and justice,,, ith one word :you would 
crush to the ground that which has cost 
me HO many to erect. These things I 
think in time will humble my vallit
.. I 
"ish sineerely that they may. 
Yet I belieye I possess decent talents 
and should haye been quite another heing" 
had they been properly cultivated. llut 
as it is. I can never get oyer some little 
}H'ejudices whieh I 113-,"e imbibed long 
",inee, and which warp all the faeulties 
of my mind. I was pushed on to the 
stage of action without oue principle to 
guidt' my fictions ;-the impulse of the 
1llomeut was the ouly incitement. I 
lw.ye never committed any grossly im- 
In01Hlellt action yet I have heen folly"s 
darliu
 ehild. I trust they were rather 
errors of the head than the heart, for we 
ha\e all a kind of inherent power to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, uud if 
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hdore the heart hecomes contaminated 
hy the ma'\:ims of soeit'ty it is left to act 
from implùse, tho' it haye no fixt prin- 
("ipl(', y{'t it "ill not luaterially err. 
!-'osscRsing a gay lively diH}>oHitioll 1 pur- 
sued pleasure with ardor. I wished for 
admiration anel took the means which 
wou1<l he wost likely to ohtain it. I foulHl 
the mind of a female, if H\I("h a thing ex- 
iHtetl, "as thought not" o1'th clùti, ating. 
I disliked the trouble of thinking for 
myself and therefore IHlopted the sen- 
tÍlllents of others-flùly convinced to 
adorn my person and acquire a few little 
accolllplishnlf'nts was sufficient to t-;eClue 
me the admiration of the society I fre- 
quented. I cared l)ut littl
 about t1e 
mind. I learned to flutter about with a 
thoughtless gaiety-a mere feather which 
eyery breath had power to mo, e. I left 
school with a head full of something, 
tunlhled in "ithout order or eonneetioll. 
I returned home with a determination to 
l)ut it in more order. I set about the 
great work of eulliu:.{ the best part to 
make a few s('ntimellt
 out of-to Herw" 
as a little ready change in my commerce 
with the world. But I Roon lost all 
patience (a yirtue which I do not possess 
in an eminent degree)-for the greater 
part of my ideas I was obliged to throw 
away ,,-ithout knowing where I got them 
or what I should do with tllelll. ""hat 
rewained I pieced as ingeniously as I 
could into a few })atchwork opinions,- 
they are now almost worn tlll"eadlmre and 
as Ì am about quilting a few 111ore, I beg 

"ou will send Iue any spare iùeas you 
may chance to lmye that "ill answer my 
turn. By this time I suppose you have 
found out what you haye a right to ex- 
pect fronl this cOlTeRpondence, and 
probahly at this moment lay <1o"n the 
letter with a long sage-like face to pon- 
der on nlY egotism.-'Tis a delightftÙ 
employment. I will leay(' you to enjoy 
it while I eat mv diuner.-Alld what is 
the reslùt, Cou
in? I suppo
e a fe" 
exclamations on the g-irrs Yallit
, to think 
no 
uhje('t couItl interest her hut wh(>re 
herself was concerned, or the barrennt.

 
of her head that could" rite on no other 

ubjed. But., sne is a/emale" Ray J"OU 
with a mallly crmtempt.-Oh you LordH 
of the world, what are 
 on tlmt :V01U' un- 
hallowed lips shall d'lre profane the 
fairest part of creation!! 13ut hOllestl.r 
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I wish to say something by way of apol- 
og

, "but don't seem to know what."- 
It is true I have a kind of natural affection 
for myself; I find no one more ready to 
pardon my faults or find excuses for nlY 
failings ;-it is natural to love our friends. 
I have positively not said one single 
thing which I intended when I sat down. 
::\1 v 1110tive was to answel' your letter, 
a:r{d I have not mentioned mjr not having 
received it. Your opinion of Story's 
poems I think very unjust; as to the 
man, I cannot say, for I know nothing of 
him, but I think you al'e too severe 


ff'male ought to be. Now what would I 
give for a little logir, or for a little skill 
to support an argument. But I give it 
up for tho' :rou might not con \ ince 
me, you would ('(mfolind me with so 
many learned observations, that my 
vanity would oblige me to say I was 
convinced, to prevent the mortification 
of saying I did not understand you. 
How did YOU like 1\11'. Coffin? 'Vrite 
soon and tell me. 'fe expect you to go 
to the fishing party with us on Tuesday. 
1\11'. Coffin told. us you would all come. 
You llluSt be here by 9 o'clock (not be- 
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The Lyman Place. Waltham. 


upon him, a man who had not a " fibre 
of refinement in his composition" could 
never have written some })assages in 
that poem.- 'Vhat is refinement? I 
thought it was a delicacy of taste which 
might be acquired, if not anything in 
our nature ;-true there are SOllIe so or- 
ganized that they are incapable of re- 
ceiving a delicate impression, but we 
won't say anything of such beings. I 
just begin to feel in a mood for answer- 
ing your letter; what you say of 1\liss 
Rice-I hardly know how to refuse the 
challenge. She possesses no quality 
above mediocrity, and yet is just what a 


fore) in the morning. 1\1y love to the 
girls, and tell them-no! I'll tell them 
myself. ELIZA. 
To l\ln. 1\IOSES PORTER, Biddeford. 


SCARBOROUGH, June 1st, 1ROl. 
As to the qualities of mind peClùiar to 
each sex I agree with you that sprightli- 
ness is in favor of females and profundity 
of males. Their education, their pursuits 
would create such a quality even tho' 
nature had not implantecl it. The busi- 
ness and pursuits of n1en require deep 
thinking, judgment, and moderation, 
while, on the other hand females are 
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Old New York. The City Hall (Mr, Dennin
's house in the foreground), from an old print. 


ulHler no necessity of dipping de('p, but 
merely" skim the surface," and we too 
commonly spare our
ehes the exertion 
whi('h deep research('s l'('quire, lmlf-'ss 
they are absolutely necessary to our pur- 
Ruit
 in life. 'Ye rarely find one giving 
themselves up to }wofound investigation 
for amUSelllf'nt merely; necessity is the 
nllThe of all the great qualities of the 
mind; it explores all the hidùen tn'as- 
urcs, and hy its stimulating power they 
are" polished into hrighhu..ss." \Y omcn 
who bave no incentives to action fmffer 
all the strong energetic qualities of the 
mind to sIec}> in ohs('urity. t)ometimes 
a ray of geniu
 glealIlH through the thick 
clouds with which it is enyelopeù, and 
irl1ulinh's for a moment the darkn('sH of 
nwutal night; Jet, likc a comet that 
Rhflots wildly from its sphere, it excites 
our wOlHln', awl we pla('e it among the 
phenomcnons of naturc, without seareh- 
ing for a naturtÙ Cause. Thmi it is the 
qllnIities with which natu1-e has endowed 
11!-1, as a support amid the misfortuIU'!-I of 
life, and a shidd from the allurements of 
vice, arc left to mOlùdcr and ruin. In this 
dormant statp they h('('0111e enervated and 
impaired, and at last die for u.:anf (if 
(>J:ercise. The little airy qualiticH which 


})roduce HprightlineHs are left to flutter 
ahout like feathers in the wind, the !3port 
of every breeze. 
'Vomen have more fancy, morf' lively 
imaginations than men. That is (.asil)" 
accounted for-a pèrson of cOiTed judg- 
111ent and aceuratf> discernment will never 
]Iave that flow of ideas which one of It 
diffe1'ent character might ;-e\ery object 
has not the power to introduce into his 
lnind Fmch a variety of idem
 ; he l"('jects 
all hut those dosely connected with it. 
On the other han
l a person of small 
discernment will reecive eVPI}' id(.n, that 
arises in the mind, making no distinc-tion 
IJetween those nearly related and those 
more di
tant. They 31'e an e<!ually wel- 
come, awl cons
quently such a minù 
ahounds with fanciful, out-of-the-wn.V' 
ideas. 'Y om('D have more imn.ginatioñ, 
1110re Rprightline!'s, hecau
p they hnve 
l('ss diseprIllnent. 1 never "as of opinion 
that the pur!-iuit8 of tLe sexes ought to 
be the same; on the contrary, I bf'lieye 
it woula he destructive to happÏ1wss; 
there wouhl a de
'Tee of ri\alry exist 
incompatible with the harmony we wish 
to estahlish. I have eyer thought it 11('- 
ccssn,ry that ('neh t5hould lmve n. separate 
spLere of action ;-in such a case there 
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could be no clashing" unless one or tlw 
other Sh01ÙÙ leap their respective bounds. 
Yet to cultivate the qualities with which 
we are endowed can never be called in- 
fringing the prerogatives of man. 'Yhy, 
my dear Cousin, were we funlÏshed with 
sl;ch powers, unles8 the im}u'ovement of 
them would conduce to the happiness of 
80ciet:y ? Do you suppose the mind of 
women the only ,,'ork of God that was 
"111ade in vain." The cultivation of the 
})owers we possess I have ever thought a 
privilege (or I may say duty) that belongs 
to the human species, and not man's ex
 
elusive prerogative. Far frOlll destro:y- 
ing the harnlony that ought to subsist, it 
would fix it on a foundation that would 
not totter at every jar. 'Yom en wOlùd 
be under the same degree of subordina- 
tion that they now are ; enlighten and 
expand their minds and they would 
perceive the necessity of such a l'eg1ùa- 
tion to preserve the order and happiness 
of society. Yet you requÜ'e that theÜ' 
conduct should always be guided by that 
reason which you refuse them the power 
of exercising. I know it is generally 
thought that in such a case women would 
assume the right of cOlnmanding. But 
I see no foundation for such a supposi- 
tion,-not a blind submission to the will 
of another which neither honor nor 
reason dictates. It wOlùd be criminal in 
such a case to submit, for we are under 
a prior engagement to conduct in all 
things according to the dictates of reason. 
I had l'ather be the meanest reptile that 
creeps the earth, or cast upon the wide 
wodd to suffer all the ills "that :flesh is 
heir to " than live a slave to the despotic 
will of another. 
I am aware of the cenS1ue that will 
ever await the female that attempts the 
vindication of her sex, yet I dare to 
brave that censure that I know to bé 
undeserved. It does not follow (0 what 
a pen) that every female who vindicates 
the capacity of the sex iH a disciple of 
)Iary 'V ollstonecraft. Though I allow 
her to have said many things which I 
cannot but approve, yet the very fOlmda
 
tion on which she builds her work will 
be apt to prejudice us so against her that 
we will not allow her the merit she l'eally 
deserves.-Yet prejudice set aside I 
confess I admire nlany of her sentiments; 
notwithstanding I believe should any 


one adopt 11('1' })I'inciplcs, thc
. would 
conduct in the same manner; awl upon 
the whole her life is the best comment on 
her 'writings. Her sh'le is nervous and 
commanding; her s
ntiIllents appear 
to carry conviction along with the111 but 
they will not bear analyzing. I wish to say 
something on your nal ural nfinr1ncnt, 
but I shall only luwe room to touch upon 
it if I begin; "therefore, I'll leave it till 
another tÍ1ne." 
Last evening 1\11'. Sanluel Thateher 
spent with us, we had a fine "dish of 
conversation" served up with gl'eat 
taste, fine sentÎ111ents dressed with ele- 
gant language, and seasoned with wit. 
He is really excellent company-a little 
enthusiastic or so-but that is no matter. 
In compassion I entI'eat you to come 
over here soon and make me some pens. 
I have got one that I have been whittling 
this hour, and at last have got it to make 
a stroke (it liked to have given l11e the lie). 
I believe I must give up all pretension 
to profundity, for I am much more at 
home in my female character. This argu- 
mentative style is not congenial to my 
taste. I hate anything that requires 
order or connection. I never could do 
anything by rule ;-when I get a subject 
I am incapable of reasoning upon I play 
with it as with a rattle, for what else 
should I do with it? But I have kept 
along quite in a direct line. I caught my- 
self "upon the wing" two or three times, 
but I had the power to check my non- 
sense. I send you my sentiments on 
this subject as they really exist with me. 
I believe they are not the ]11('1'e impulse 
of the moment, but founded on what I 
think truth. I could not help laughing 
at that part of your letter where you 
said the seal of my letter deprived you 
of S0111e of the 1110St interesting part of 
it. I declare positively I left a blank 
place on purpose for it, that you might 
not lose one precious 'word, and now 
:rou Imve the impudence to tell 111e that 
the most interesting part was the blank 
paper. It has provoked lilY ire to such 
a degree that I positively declare that I 
never "ill send you any nlOre blank 
paper than I possibly can avoid to 
" f'pite you." 


In vivid contrast to the style of these 
letters to ::\los(>8 Porter, which might 
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have l)ee11 taken out of Richanbon's 
novels, is the girlish fraukness and en- 
thusiaslIl of the letters which describe 
her social 3.c1ventnres and ga
'eties while 
vi
iting in Portland and Saleni : 


PORTLA...
D, 
Iarch 1, It;u
. 
Such a frolic! Sueh a chain of 11<1- 
ventures I neyer before Iuet with, na
r, 
the page of romanc>e never presented its 
equal.-'Tis now :\Ionday ;-but a little 
more nwthod, that I niay be ulHIen;tood. 
I lut\-e just ended my As
eIllblY'8 a<h'ent- 
ure,-ne'\cr got home till this morning. 
Thursday it SI10W('<1 yiolently; i1HIeed for 
t\\ 0 days hefore it had heen 
torIning so 
much that the 
now drifts were very 
large; howe\"er. as it was the last Assem- 
bly 1 could not resist the temptation of 
going, as I knew all the world would l)c 
there. \ùout 7 I went do\\n stairs anù 
founel young Charles Coffin, the minister, 
in th(> IJarlor. After the usual enquiries 
were over he stared awhile at nlY feather
 
lmd flowers, a
keù if I was going out ;-1 
tohl him I wa
 going to the \.ssemhly. 
" Think, l\Iiss 
nuthgate," HaitI he, after 
a long paubÛ, " think would JOu go out 
to meeting in :;uch a storm as this'
" 


Then assuming a tone of replooo! he 
entreated me to e)"amine well my feel- 
ings on sue h an occasion. I heard in 
silence, unwilling to hegin all argument 
that J was unable to support. The 
stopping of the carriage roused me. I 
immediately 
;]ipped on my socks and 
coat and met Horatio * and :\11'. )Iotley 
in the (>ntry. The snow "as deep, but 
1\lr. :\lotley took Ine up in his anns and 

at me in the carriage without difficlùty. 
I found a full .Assembly, nUlll) married 
ladies and everyone disposed to end the 
winter in good spirits. At 1 we left 
clalleing and went to the card-room to 
wait for n. coach. It 
tormed dreadfullv ; 
the hacks were all employed, as soon às 
they returned, awl we cOlùd not get ou(" 
till' 3 o'cloek,-for ahout 2 they left the 
house determined not to return again for 
the night. It was the most \ iolent storm 
I ever knew; there were uow 20 in wait- 
ing, the ladies murmuring 1lu<1 eOJUplain- 
ing. One hack returned; all flocked to 
tLe staÌ1-s to engage a seat. t;o JUany 
crowded down that 'twas impossible to 
. Horatio 8outh
te \V1U4 Dr. Southgatc's IK'COnd child; 
he mnmell three times ane' became the father of many 
lIOn:!' ßnd rlau
ht('l'8, amon
 them being :Ui"hop Southgate 
and the Hev. William Scott Southgate. 
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get past; luckily I was one of the first. 
I step't in, fOlUld a young lady, almost 
a stranger in town, who keeps at :i\Irs. 
Jordan's, sitting in the hack-seat. She 
immediately caught hold of l11e and 
beg'd, if I possibly cOlùd accOlumodate 
her, to take her home with me, as she 
had attempted to go to 1\I1's. J ol'dan's, 
but the (!Tifts were so high the horses 
cOlùd not get through; that they were 
compelled to return to the hall, where 
she had not a single acquaintance with 
whom she could go hOllle. I was dis- 
tres't, for I could not ask her home with 
l11e, for sister * had so much company 
that I was obliged to go hOlue v,ith Sally 
'Yeeks and give n1Y chamber to Parson 
Coffin. I told her this, and likewise that 
she could be provided for if my endeav- 
ors could be of any service. None but 
ladies were permitted to get into the car- 
riage ; it presently was stowed in so full, 
that the horses could not move. The 
door was burst open, for such a clamor as 
the closing of it occasioned, I never be- 
fOI'e heard ;-the universal cry was-" A 
gen tleman in the coach, let him come 
out." 'Ye all protested there was none, 
as it was too dark to distinguish, but the 
little Illan soon raised his voice and bid 
the coachman proceed; a dozen voices 
gave contrary orders; 'twas a proper 
riot; I was really alanned. 1\ly gentle- 
man, with a vast deal of fashionable in- 
dependence, swore no power on earth 
should make hiIn quit his seat, but a 
gentleman at the door jump't into the 
carriage, caught hold of him, and would 
have dragged him out if we had not all 
entreated them to desist. He squeezed 
again into his seat, inwardly exulting to 
think he should get safe home from such 
rough creatures as the men, should pass 
for a lady, be secure under their protec- 
tion,-for none would insult him before 
them, n1ean creature !! The carriage at 
length started full of ladies and not one 
gentlelnan to protect us, except our lady- 
man, who had crept to us for shelter. 
'Yhen we found ourselves in the street, 
the first thing was to find out who wa'3 
in the can'iage and where we were all 
going; who first must be left,-lucki- 
ly, two gentlemen had followed by tho 
side of the carriage, and when it stop't 
took out the ladies as they got to their 
· Isabella, "Mfa, Joseph Coffin Boyd. 


hou
e
. Our sweet little, trembling, del- 
icate, unprotected fellow sat immovable 
whilst the two gentlemen that were 
obliged to walk thro' all the Hnow and 
storm, carried all the ladies frolll the car- 
riage. 'Ylmt could be the motive of the 
little wretch for creeping in with us I 
know not; I should have thought 'twas 
his great wish to serve the ladies, if he 
had moved from the seat, but 'twas the 
most singular thing I ever heard of. "r e 
at length arrived at the place of our des- 
tination. l\Iiss "... eeks asked l\Iiss Coffin 
(for that was the unlucky girl's name) to 
go home with her, which she readily did; 
-the gentlemen then proceeded to take 
us out, my beau lUlused to carrying such 
a weight of sin and folly, sank under its 
pressure, and I was obliged to carry my 
mighty self through the snow which al- 
most buried me. Such a time,- I never 
shall forget it. 
Iy great-grandmother 
never told any of her youthful advent- 
ures to equal it. The storm continued 
till :i\Ionday, and I was obliged to stay, 
but 
londay I insisted, if there was any 
possibility of getting to sister's, to set 
out. The horse and sleigh were soon at 
the door, and again I sallied forth to 
brave the tempestuous weather (for it 
still snowed) and surmount the n1any 
obstacles I had to meet with. 'Ve rode 
on a few rods, then coming directly 
upon a large drift., we stuck fast. 'Ve 
could neither get forward nor turn 
round. After waiting till I was 1l10f?t 
frozen we got out and with the help of 
a truckman the sleigh was lifted up and 
turned towards a cross street that led to 
Federal Street. 'Ve again went on; at 
the corner we found it impossible to turn 
up in turn, but must go clown and begin 
where we first started, and take a new 
course; but suc1denly turning the cor- 
ner we came full upon a pair of trucks 
heavily laden; the drift on one side was 
so large that it left a very nan'ow pas- 
sage between that and the corner house; 
indeed we were 0 hliged to go so near 
that the post grazed my bonnet. "lmt 
was to be done? Our horses' heads 
touched before we saw them. I jump't 
out, the sleigh was unfastened and lifted 
round, and we again measured back our 
old steps. At length we arrived at 
Sister BOJd's door, and the drift before 
it was the greatest we had met with; the 
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horse was so exhausted that he sunk my way into the house; the horse was un- 
down and we really thought him aead; hitche(l ana again set out find left me to 
-'twas some distance from the gato and ponder on the inciJcn ts of the mornill
. 
no path ;-tbe gentleman took nle up in I ha, e since heard of several events that 
his arms and carried me till my weight took place that Assemhly night much 
l'reHse<l him so far into tlu. HllOW that he more amusing than mine,-nay, Don 
had no power to lllove his feet.-I rolled Quixote's 1110st ludicrom.. adventures 
out of his arms and wallowed till I compared with some of them will ap- 
reached the gato ; then rising to shake pear like the common e,ents of the day. 
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Old New York. The Battery, from an old print. 


off the snow, I turned and beheld my 
beau :fixed and immovable; he could not 
get his feet out to take another step.- 
At length, making a great exertion to 
spring his whole length forward, he 
made out to reach the poor horse, who 
lay in a worse condition than his master. 
By this time all the family had gath- 
ered to the window, indeed they saw the 
wholo frolic; hut 'twas not yet ended, for, 
unluckily, in pulling oft" 1\IiH8 'Yeeks' 
bonnet to send to the sleigh to be car- 
ried back, I pulled off my wig and left 
my head bare. I was perfectly convulsed 
v.ith laughter. Think what a ludicrous 
figure I must have been, still standing 
at thE" gate, my bonnet half way to the 
sleigh and my "ig in hand! However 
I hurried it on, for they were all laugh- 
ing at the window, and made the best of 


8.\LEM, :\lAS
., 
Tuesday, July Gth, 1
02. 
Arrived in Salem; met :\lrs. Derby'* 
at the door who received us joyfull:r. 
At tea-time S'1.W the cLildren, fine ho:vs, 
ver:y fond of Ellen, and are managed by 
their Father with great judgment. How 
few understand the true art of manag- 
ing children, and how often is the im- 
portant task of forming :young minds 
left to the discretion of servants who 
caress or repro'Ve as the implùse of the 
moment compels them. Here are we 
convinced of the great nel'e
ity that 
l\Iothers, or all ladies should haye culti- 
vated minds, as the first rudiments of 
education are alwa:ys received from them, 
and at that early period of life when the 


. Miss Eleanor Coftln had married Mr. John Derby, a 
\\ idower \\ itb tbree cbildren. 
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mind is open to evel'Y new impression 
and ready to l'eceive thf' seeds which 
must form the futuI'e principles of the 
character. At that time how important 
is it to be judicious in your conduct 
toward them! In the evening 1\11'. Has- 
ket Derby came in on his retuI'n from 
New York, he is a fine majestic-looking 
man, tho' he stl'ikes you l'ather heavy 
and Ullwieldy on his first appearance. 
He says little-yet does not appear ab- 
sent,-has travelled luuch, and in his 
lllannel'S has an easy unassuming polite- 
ness that is not the acquirement of a 
day. 
\Yednesday lllorning.-Had an agl'ee- 
able iCte-Û-títe with Ellen; talked over 
all our affairs; in the afternoon I'ode 
out to Hasket Derby's fann, about 3 
n1Ïles from Salem, a 1l10st delightful 
place,-the gardens superior to any I 
have ever seen of the kind; che1'ries in 
perfection! \Ye really feasted! There 
al'e 3 divisions in the gal'dens, and 
you pass from the lower one to the 
upper thro' several arches rising one 
above the other. From the lower gate 
you have a fine perspective view of the 
whole range, rising gradually until the 
sight is terminated by a hermitage. 
The sununer house in the centre has 
an ai'ch thro' it, with 3 doors on each 
side which open into little apal'tments 
and one of them opens to a stail'case by 
which you ascend into a SqUal'e room, 
the whole size of the building; it has a 
fine airy appeal'ance and comnmnds a 
view of the '\vhole ganlen; two large 
chestnut trees on each side almost shade 
it from the view when seen frolll the 
sides; the air frolll the windows is al- 
ways pUI'e and cool and the eye wan- 
ders 'with delight and admiration over 
tbe extensive landscape below, so beauti- 
fully val'iegated with the chal'ms of nat- 
ure; imagination luxuriates with de- 
light and as it plays o'er the beauties of 
an opening flower, imperceptibly wan- 
ders to the first principles of nature, its 
wonderful and surprising operation, its 
harmony and beauty. The roonl is 01'- 
nanlellted with some Chinese figures 
and seems calculated for serenity and 
peace. 'Tis like the pavilion of Caro- 
line, and I almost looked al'ound TIle for 
the music of the Guitar and books, but 
I heard not the tramplings of Lindorf's 


horse, nor did I sing to hear the echo of 
hisvoice,-" Listen to love and thou shalt 
know indifference or to bless the foe." 
Cel'tain it is, however, I thought of 
Caroline the moment I entered. 'Ye de- 
scended and passing thro' the arch, 
pl'oceeded to the hermitage, which ter- 
minated the garden. It was scarcely 
perceptible at a distance; a large weep- 
ing willow swept the roof 'with its 
branches and bespoke the melancholy 
inhabitant. "Te cau{!ht a view of the 
little hut as we advanced tbro' the' 
opening of the trees; it was covered 
'\vith bal'k ;-a small low door, slight- 
ly latched immediately opened at our 
touch; a venerable old nlan was seated 
in the centre with a 1)1'ayer-book in one 
hand while the othel' supported his 
cheek, and rested on an old table which, 
like the hermit, seemed moulding to de- 
cay; a broken pitcher, a plate and tea- 
pot sat before him, and his tea-kettle 
S:1t bv the chimney; a tattered coverlit 
was ipreacl over a" bed of straw, which, 
tho' hard, might be softened by resig- 
nation and content. I left him im- 
pl'essed with vene1'ation and fear which 
the nlystery of his situation seemed to 
create. 'Ye returned to the house, which 
was neat and handsome, and from thence 
visited the gl'eenhouse, where ,ve saw 
oranges and lemons in perfection ;-in 
one ontnge tree there were green ones, 
ripe ones, and blossoms; every plant 
and shrub which was beautiflù and rm'e 
was collected here, and I looked al'ound 
'with astonishluent and delight; at the 
upper end of the garden thel'e was a 
beautiflù arboul' formed of a mound of 
turf which we ascended by several steps 
formed likewise of turf and 'twas sur- 
l'ounded hy a thick row of IJolJlar trees 
which branched out quite to the bottom 
and so close together that you could not 
see through ;-'twas a most charming 
place, and I know not how long we 
should have remained to admire if they 
had not summoned us to tea. 'Ye re- 
turned home and 1\11'. Hasket Derby 
asked if we should not like to walk over 
to his house and see the garden ;-we 
readily consented, as I had heard much 
of the house. The evening was calm 
and delightful, the moon shone in its 
greatest splendor. We entered the house 
and the door opened into a spacious en- 
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try; on (,11.('h Ric1p \\"pre largp whitf' marhlp 
il1
a'''eA. 'Yp passecl on hv duors 011 each 
Ric1; opening into the" òm,wing-roOIù, 
diuing-rooUl, parlor, l\e., Hwl nf tll(' fur- 
ther part of tln' ('ntry a door opeIH'd intu 
a large, 1llab1'}litict
ut oval room, amI an- 
other door opposite the one we ('lltel'{'tl, 
'\a
 throWI1 OP(,11 and gave us a fun, if'\\" 
of the gardcn helo,\. The lUoon Hhone 
"ith uncommon Rplcu(lor; the large 
marhle\ Y:tHes, the i1lla
('H, t he mirrors to 
('orrc"l'owl \\ith the '\\ÏIHleHH" gave it RO 
uniform Ilua finished fin appparallce that 
I ('oula not t1állk it })()ssihle I yie\\ ecl 
ohj('d
 that w('re real; every thiug ap- 
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\.t t1lf' foot of the garc1pn there waR a 
HUlIlIlH'r houAe and n row of tnll poplar 
trees "hich Lic1 ever,y thing heyoIHl from 
the Right, aud formed a kind of walk. I 
arrivec1 there awl to my astfJuish1l1('nt 
found tl1ro' the opening of Hi(' treeR 
that there "aR a beautiful terra.oe, the 
whole" iclth of the garc1c'n ; 'h\tl'" Ì\\('I1- 
t.v feet from the stn.ef :nul gra\"ell('cl on 
the top with a white halustradc round; 
'twaH almost level and the poplar trl:es 
so close that we coulcl (ml.r o(.("asionally 
caV.h a glimpse of the house. The moon 
shonl' full upon it, nnd I really think 
this Hidf' i
 the mOAt hpautiful, though 
'tis the lJ:wk one. ..\.lll'gc (lo)JJC Hwen
 
lluite to the chamber" ÏIulo" sand iR 
}'a.iled round on top and fonus a c1e- 
lightflù walk ;-the magnitieent pillars 
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The Bowne House, Flushina-. 


peared like enclmntment,-the btillnesA 
of the hour, the imperfect light of the 
11100n, the non.lty of the Seellf', tillpcl Ill) 
mind with Hensations I IH'Y('r felt hefol'e. 
I COlÙÙ not realize every thing and ex- 
}>('('tC'c1 ('vpry mOlllPnt that tll(' wallc1 of 
the fairy wou1c1 S\\ eep an from hdore 
111 V eve A and leave tile to Rtare ancl won- 
a
r 
dlat it meant. You can SC1U'('f'hr 
('oncf'ive of any tlting mor(' Rlllwrh.- 'r
 
descen<led into the garden, wl1Ïch is laic1 
out with exquisite tn<:;t 
, and airy in.e:-,ru- 
Im'ity seems to eharaeterizc the whole'. 


which bupport it .fill the mintl with 
pleasure. ". e returuec1 into thp 110us(' 
:nul on passing- the mirrors I involun- 
turih- started lmck at bt.'cing so l1111<'h 
('omÌmn:,- in the othcr }'oom. 'Ye ('11- 
t(,1"ecl thp <Ira\\ in a-room whi{"h is su- 
perh, furnished ,rith blue nntl ,,",ootI 
color. Thel.e waR thp Grand Piano, the 
most ('harmin cf lush-lUIU'lIt ] ('\"er hearcl. 
:\11'. filHl )rr
 Derhy, 'II'. Hasket D., 
Frank Coffin, antI my
clf were the part
., 
anù I wa
 rcquef,tptI to pIny und t
)ok 
my seat at the Instrument uwl had Just 
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begun playing when a slight noise in 
the entry ulade IHe turn my head; a 
gentleman entered and was introduced 
as 1\11'. Grey, made a most graceful bow, 
took his seat and I resumed my phtying. 
'Ye rose to depart and 
lr. G. aCCOlll- 
panied us home. I was delighted with 
his conversation, which was sensible, un- 
assuming and agreeable. I scarcely saw 
his face, as there was no light. 
Thursday, at home all day. In the 
evening walked in the garden. The 
evening was uncommonly fine. The 
moon shines brighter in Salem than any 
where else. Here too is an elegant 
garden, full of fruit trees, the walks 
kept as nice as possible, and shaded on 
each side by plum trees ; very handsome 
summer house where we sat an hour or 
two; ralnbled in the garden all the 
evening which was the finest I ever saw, 
so very light, that as Shakespeare says 
"'twas but the daylight sick," only a 
little paler; there is something in a fine 
moonlight evening exquisitely soothing 
to the 
oul. I have felt as if I cOlùd 
melt away with the exquisite enthusiasm 
of my sensations. 'Ve We1'e called into 
the house and found l\Irs. 'Vest a sister 
of ::.\1rs. DerbJ's,-but more of her by- 
and-bye. 


After spending some time in Salem 

Iiss Southgate received an invitation 
from 
Ir. and 1\lrs. Hasket Derby to 
accompany them on a carriage journey 
to Saratoga. The young lady gladly 
accepted this opportunity, and when 
she was well started on the way wrote 
her mother a delightfully dutiful letter 
explaining why she did not '\-rait for per- 
mission from home. As might have 
been anticipated, amid the new scenes 
of gayety and fashion, her romantic 
fancy was touched, and the inevitable 
happened. On the way to the Springs 
she made the acquaintance of 'V alter 
Bowne (whom she had heard described 
as "one of the greatest New York 
beaux"), and before returning to Scar- 
borough she was partly engaged to him, 
and within a year became his wife. 
'V alter Bowne was one of a family 
which had been settled since 1651 at 
Flushing, where he was born on Se!)- 
tember 26, 1770. He was a prominent 
business man in New York, State 


Senator from 1817 to 1824, and 1\Iayor 
of the city from 1
29 to 1833; and at 
one time he wielded the then vast 
powers of the Council of Appointment. 


'YEDNESDAY, SALE:\I, July , 1802. 
'Vhat 'will you say, my dear mother, 
when you find I am gone with 1\11'. and 

Irs. Hasket De1'by to the Saratoga 
Springs? But I hasten to explain all.- 
1\11'. and 1\lrs. Derby were going in their 
carriage alone. 1\1rs. Del'by says she 
never travelled without some lady, and 
urgeJ my accompanying her. I thought 
'twas only a compliment and treated it 
as sU'3h, but when I found she seriously 
wished it and her husband joined his in- 
fluence, I began to think how it would 
do. As I never determined to 
go till this morning, Mrs. Derby said 
'twas impossible to make any new 
clothes, nay unnecessary, and insisted 
I should take anything of hers I should 
want. 'Ve shall probably be 
gone 4 or 5 weeks, as it is 2 or 3 hun- 
dred miles from here. 


FRANCIsToWN (New Hampshire.) 
July 26th, 1802. 
'Ye left Salem on ThuI'sday evening 
and slep) at Ten Hills in Charleston, 
breakfasted in 'Vebrion, and dined in 
Batavia. 'Ye had a fine view of the 
celebrated l\Iiddlesex canal, which in 
future ages must do honor to our coun- 
try ;-such rnonuments of industry and 
perseverance raise our opinion of our 
countrymen. It will be 25 miles in length 
when completed, running from Deckel 
to 1\Iedford river ;-the river of Concord 
supplies it with water, boats pass every 
day, and padies of pleasure are always 
sailing on it.. . 'Ve aloe now on a 
new turn-pike road, from Amhe1.st to 
Dartmouth. 'Ye pass thro' 
several pretty villages on coming hel'e- 
tho'it is almost a new country, scal'cely 
cleared up,-excepting a small village 
every 6 or 7 Iniles ; the most hilly, mouu- 
tainous, woody country I ever was in.- 
Here as I look round me I see nothing 
but cnorrllOUS high hills, covered with 
trees and almost mingling with the 
clouds. One of them in particlùar- 
Francistown, is about 12 lniles from Am- 
herst, a number of pleasant houses and 
a very elegant meeting house.-How dif- 
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feren t from our part of the country ;- 
here, if there is hut one halldsouH' house 
in to\\n t]l('rp "ill he ß, meeting hous('. 
I have pß.
setl hut one on my journey, in 
these new back plncu:;, but what was 
painted and ha.(l a steeple! From Dart- 
mouth we go down to K orthampton 
anù then to Lebanon 
prings, then to 
J3allston and Saratoga, nnd return Ly 
the way of New J-Iaven, Hartford. 
ALBANY, Aug. 8th, IH02. 
This far hm.e "e proceeded without 
anything to mortify or disappoint us.-I 
WI'ote the night I arrived at Lebanon; 
the ne
t morning tIw hell rang, & we 
nIl assembled to breakfast. There "ere 
about thirty ladies much dressed, look- 
ing very handsome ;-it seemeù more 
like a. Ball Hoonl than a breakfa
ting 
roonI. 'Ve were the last that came to 
brea.kfast & all eyes were fixed upon us. 
Lady N osLert and the Allston * family 
from Carolina were oPl>osite.- This 
daughter of Co!. Burr's is a little, sweet 
looking woman, very learned they say, 
Ullde1'stands the dead languages, not pe- 
dantic, rather reserved. Lady Nesbert, 
a most interesting woman-full black- 
eyes with a wild melancholy expression 
-and a voice ::,0 sweet and plaintive you 
would think of melancholy music. I 
have not heard her speak a dozen times 
since I have been here and she rarely 
ever smiles. Old 1\11'8. _illston the 1\lother 
is a some looking woman, nothing affable 
or condescending. :\liss .Allston they say 
is a romp, tho' her )lother reshains her 
so much you would not suspect it. Old 
1\11'. .Allston is affable and agreeable.- 'V e 
had likewise there a ::Ur. Constable t 
from New York; he lives in great style, 
ve1'y much the gentleman. 1\Iiss- 
from Xew York, is a truly fashionable 
City Belle. She is a fortune but I be- 
lieve not of family. The gentleman she 
calls her Father find whose name she 
takes-'tis said was hired by a British 
officer (her real Father) to marry the 
l\Iother and adopt the daugl1ter and a 
,.ery large suru was given him. He ap- 
pears an abandoned 01<1 rake-pale and 
sallow. Oh! he is a horrid looking ob- 


· Jo<òeph Allston, or South Caro1ina. had m"rried Thedo- 
øia Bnrr, only daughter of Aaron Hurr, Fehnlary 2. lhOl. 
t Thi'l 
fL'I 
Ir. William Con<:table, marri('d, Febnlary 
26. lMO, Mi..a Mary Elizabeth McVickar, daughter of John 
.McVickur, Eøq. 
VOL. 1I.-G 
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ject, in a deep consumption I imagine. 
She is very attf'ntive. ]Jut good heavens! 
I had no idea of a fashionable girl 1,e- 
fore, one that de\ otes her whole utten- 
tion to fashion. I have 1Il uch to tell you 
wh('n I return about l\IiHR A.'s :French 
st) Ie of dreHH. l\.lr. and :\Irs. Ranssclaer t 
left Lebanon the day before we did" ith 

Ir. nnd 
IiHH 'V est('rlo.
 
1\11'. "T elsh the )Iiss Steven sons and 
l\liss Livingston, the Albany Belle-all 
belong to Alhany. 
Ir. and :\IisH "Y es - 
terlo :\Iiss Beekman and the )11'. 
(Philip) Ransselaer II who is )layor of 
the City caned la<;t evening find we all 
went to walk. " e weut to :\IisH \\Y es - 
terlo'8 and spent a charming hour.-All 
returned with us and we engaged to go 
to meeting with 1\11'. and l\Iiss 'Vesterlo 
and take tea at the 
Iayor'8 this after- 
noon. 1\11'. 'Vesterlo is going to Ballston 
in company with us and a :\11'. Rane, 
of X ew York, whom we met at the Coffee 
House-a very genteel man.-A little 
lawyer from Litchfield who came in 
from Lebanon "ith us is likewi
e going 
on l\Ionday; so we shall have a very 
pleasant party. :\Ir. Kane says I shall 
meet one of the greatest Kew York 
Beaux at Ballston-)Ir. Bowne.-I won- 
der if it is the same I have heard you 
mention? I shall find out. About eleven 
o'clock, or rather twelve I was surprised 
by some delightflù music-a number 
of Instruments most elegantly l)htying 
"Rise Cynthia Hise."-I jumped up 
and by the light of the moon saw five 
gentlemen under the window. To )Ir. 
'Vesterlo I suppose we are indehted.- 
""Tnshington :\Iarch "-" Blue Bells of 
Scotland" - "Taste Life's Glad :\10- 
ments "-" Boston 1\Iarch "-and many 
other charming hmes-plaJed most de- 
lightfully. I have heard no music since 
I left Salem till this and I was reallJ 


:S: This was Steph('n Van Renft"elReT, the Patroon, 
ho 
had lately married his t-.eCOnd wife, the celebrated beauty, 
Cornelia PatterFon. :Mif'8 Southgate epelt the name .. it 
"as then u'-unlly pronounced. 
, Ren8!lela('r \\ 
b"tcrlo and his Fister Cath('rine Weøterlo, 
who afterward marrií'd :Mr. Woodworth. The mother of 
Mr. Van Renso;(>IRer \\81' Catherino Livingston, eldetit 
daughter of Philip Livingston, commonly called .. ThA 
Signer," he havin
 been one of the f;i
erø of the Declara- 
tion of Independen('(>. 11rs. Van R('n8I!C l a('r had three 
children by her fir
t hu!-.band, Stephen Vnn RenSliClaer, and 
t
o by hl'r øeconCl hUl<banCl. Dominie W18terlo. Mr. Vau 
R('n'l.<:elaer and Mr. We..terlo were therefore half brothers. 
I Brother of the l'atroon, \\ ho had marrIed Anne Van 
Com"tlandt. 
, Oliver h.ane a merchnnt. of New York. He married, at 
PrO\ idence. H.. I., May 22, l
1J3, MillS Ann l:liza Clarte, 
daughter of John Innes Clarte. 
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charmed. The bell will ring soon and I find it mingled with aR many pains aR 
must finish this after meeting. any other situation in life-naY m01'e 
Sunday afternoon: The dinner was poignant painR. I feel th'1t I shaÌlnot be 
brought on the table just as the hell at all injured by this life though I enjoy 
rang for meeting so that we were obliged myself highly and minglf' with these 
to stay at home tms afternoon and tell people with much delight. I shall re- 
1\11'. 'Vesterlo and l1Ïs sister, who called turn happ;r and contented. 1\11'. Derby 
again for 1ue, as 1\lrs. Derby did not go is quite unwell-has eaten nothing but 
out, that I would go to lV1rs. Ransselaer's milk since we left Salem. His stomach 
after meeting, (Pmlip Van Ransselaer's) refuses everything else. I have strong 
where the Patroon and wife will pro b- hopes that the Ballston 'Vaters will have 
ably be. In the m01"Iling 1\11'. Del'by and a good effect. EVel'Yone tells him so. 
myself went to the new Dutch Church A Gentleman just from Balston saJs 
with 1\11'. and 1\liss 'Vesterlo and sat there is a great deal of COll1pany at the 
with them-next pew to the Patroon's Springs-dance every other night. If 
-whom you saw in Salem with his the waters agree with Mr. Derby we 
beautiful 
e. After meeting, 1\11'. 'Ves- shall stay a week or ten days. I have 
terlo came with the Patroon and his not time to write anything about Albany; 
wife to see us. She is really beautiful -fine Society I believe-full of Dutch 
-dressed very plain. Cotton cambric houses. 
morning gown-wmte sarsnet cloak, BALLSTON SPRINGS, 
hair plain and black veil thrown care- August 22nd. 1802. 
lessly over her head. They urged my We have been here at Ballston a fort- 
dining there to-morrow, but 1\11'. Derby night to-morrow. It has been one con- 
is determined to set out in the morning tinued scene of idleness and dissipation; 
for Ballston. The waters, all tell him, will -have a ball every other night, ride, 
be of great service to him. When we re- walk, stroll about the piazzas, dress,- 
turn we shall go and see them. A great indeed we do nothing that seems like 
number of elegant gentlemen are here improvement. But still I think there is 
in this house-many from New York- no place, where one may study the dif- 
some going to the Springs. Mr. Kane of ferent characters and dispositions to 
New York (whose sister married Robert greater advantage. You meet here the 
1\10rris) is here, and will set out for the most genteel people from every part of 
Springs in company with us, 1\11'. 'Ves- our country, ceremony is thrown off 
terlo and some others. 'Ve shall go to and you are acquainted very soon. You 
Lake George and probably Iuake a party may select those you please for inti- 
frOlll Ballston. 1\lrs. Del'by has insisted mates, and among so Illany you cer- 
on my wearing the sarsnet dress to-day tainly will find some agreeable, amiable 
as we shall drink tea at the 1\layor's. companions. For a week we sat down 
1\lany people will be talking about m)
 at table every day with GO or 70 persons; 
going tm::; journey, many will censure to-day we were all speaking of the latter 
me perhaps. If you should hear of any being very thin because we had only 40. 
unkind renlarks you would not do me a .. 'Ye went last week to Lake 
greater favor than to vindicate IllY con- George, about 40 rlliles from here,- 
duct. I have never for one moment made up a party and went on Tuesday. 
since I left Salem regretted I came.- Breakfasted at Saratoga, where the 
The affectionate attention of 1\'Ir. and Springs formerly most celebrated were, 
1\lrs. Derby delights my heart-was and dined about 14 miles this side the 
more than I had a right to expect. I lake, at the most beautiful place I ever 
have received much delight in tms tour; saw. . . . Perhaps JOu have hea1'd 
-seen much elegant company, variety of of Glens-Falls, they are said to exceed 
manners and characters. I am t;ensible in beauty the Falls of Niagara-tho' in 
it will be a source of great improvement 81lbli'iìl'ity must fall far sh01i. 
as well as pleasure. I shall have seen The 1'ocks on the shores have exactly 
that style and splendor which has so the appearance of elegant, magnificent 
many magic charms when viewed at a ruins; they are entirely of slate, and 
distance divested of its false place. 'Ve seemed piled in regula1' fonus, with 
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Rhnlbs and gra8
 growing in hetweell. 
I looked around me for au hour find I 
evpr)' rlloment discovere(l something 
new to admire. About sunset 
we camc in view of the Lak,>. It is a most 
h....autiful 8hpct of water. It is 
Rurrounded by ,ery high hills and 
mountains rising one above the other 
in majestic grandeur. In thc morning 
"e went out to fish; sailed about 4 miles 
on the lake to a little i
land where we 
went on shore,-nothing coulc1 exceed 
the heautiflù gl'alldeur of the pl'ospect, 
we an('hored off;-I found it very charnl- 
ing fishing, the water so perfectly trans- 
parent that we could sef' th(' fish 
swimming :u'ound the dock. 
". e baw the ruins of Fort George 
and the bloody pond-where so many 
poor wretches were thrown. "Y e stopt 
on our return at the field where Bur- 
goyne surrendered his army, it is now 
covered with corn and nothing to dis- 
tinguish it fronl the AUlToilllding fields; 
we rehu'ned by a difterent route. For 
10 miles we rodo dh'ectlv on the lJanks 
of the Hudson river. K
t11ing cOlùd hf' 
more delightful; our road "ound with 
the river which was beautifully over- 
hung with b'ees. 'Ye returned here 
Thursday night, found them dancing. 
I joined; and the next night we had a 
ball at the other house. Thel'e again I 
clanced till 12 o'clock and the next 
morning got up quitf' sick ;-to-day I am 
finely again, and have made a resolution 
not to dance again whilst I stay here. 
This all think I can't keep, hut they 
shall see I can. ",. e shall pro b- 
ably leave here on Tuesday or "T ed- 
nesday. stay at Albany a few da:,'s awl 
go to Lebanon again, I)Crhaps to 'Yil- 
liamstown Commencement. 'Ye are en- 
gaged to spend the day at 1\h. Rans- 
seluprs, the former L. Governor, and 
one at 
Ir. RanRselaers--his brother, who 
is 1\Iayor of the City. I know not 
how long 't\\ ill he hefore \\ e return, 
but I really begin to think of hOIllE" 
with a great deal of anxiet
. 


TlllH eventful vacation trip wa
 ended 
early in 
eptember, and from the home 
of her friends in Salem l\Iiss Southgate 
wrote to her mother of tlw momentous 
result which had sprung from the SUlll- 
mer's pleasure. 
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S.UÆ:\I, Heptember 9th, 1
02. 
Once more I am safe in Salf'm and IllY 
first thoughts turn toward hOllle. I ar- 
rived last night. I aIll in per- 
fect }walth and Hpirits and Imyc enjoyed 
the journey 1ll0l'C thall I can eÅpress. I 
don't know that I ha"\"e had an unpleas- 
ant hour since I have lJ(
en gone and 
\\ hat is still more pleasing J look back 
on every scene without regrct or pain. 
Among the many gentlemen I have 
bf'come acquainted antI who have been 
attentive, one I believe is serious. I 
know not, my ùearest 
1ot11er, how to 
introduce this subject, yet as I fear JOu 
lIlay hear it fl'Oln othel's and feel anÅious 
for my welfal'e, I conHider it a duty to 
tell you all. At _\lbany, on our way to 
Ballston, we put up at thc same house 
with a Jb'. Bozcne fl'om 1\ ew York; he 
went on to the Springs the same day we 
did, and from that time was particularly 
attentive to me. He was always of our 
parties to ride, went to Lake George in 
company with us and came on to Lebanon 
when we did.-For 4: wC'cks I Raw hinl 
every day and probably had a better 
opportuni ty of knowing hÏIu, than if I 
had seen hinl as a common aCf)uaintance 
in to\\ n for years. I felt cautious of 
encolu'aging his attention. tho' I did not 
wish to diöco1Jrage it.-There wel'e so 
many .1.VC1-" York
r8 at the Springs who 
knew him perfectly, that I casily lettl"Dt his 
character and reputation. He is a man 
of business, uniform in his conduct and 
VC1'Y milch rc
pert('d ; all this we knew 
from report. 1\11'. and 1\lrs. Derhy \\ ere 
very much pleased with him, but con- 
ducted tow
n'ds me \\ ith peculiar df>li- 
cacy,-ldt me enth'ely to myself, as on 
a subject of so much importance they 
scarcely dm'ed give an opinion. I felt 
myself in a Rituation truly em ùal'rassing-, 
-at sueh a distance from all nlY friends. 
-my Father nnd 1\1ot11er-8. perfect 
stranger to the person,-and prepos- 
sessed in his fayor, a:-; much fiS so short 
an acquaintance would l5unction.-Hi
 
conduct was such as I shall ever reflect 
on with the grenteRt plC'usure,-open, 
candid, genC'rouR and delicate. He is a 
man in Wh0111 I could place the nlost 
unbounded confidence; nothing raRh 01 
impetuous in his dislJOsition) hut weight; 
maturely eyery circillustnnct:: he l.-new 
I was not at libertJ" to encourage bit-' 
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addresses without the approbation of 
my Parents, and appeared as solicitous 
that I should act with strict propriety 
as one of my most disinterested friends. 
He advised me like a friend and would 
not have suffered me to do anything 
improper. He only required I wOlùd 
not discourage his addresses till he had 
an opportunity of making kno'wn to my 
Paren ts his chamcter and 'wishes. This 
I promised and went so far as to tell 
him I approved him as far as I knew 
him, but the decision nlust rest with 
my Parents; their wishes were my law. 
He insisted upon coming on imme- 
diately; that I absolutely refused to 
consent to. But all my persuasion to 
wait till winter had no effect; the first 
of October he will C01ne. I cOlùd not 
prevent it without a positive refusal; this 
I felt no disposition to give. And now, 
my dearest 1\lother, I submit myself 
wholly to the wishes of my Father and 
you, convinced that my happiness is your 
warmest wish, and to promote it has 
ever been your study. That I feel deeply 
interested in 1\lr. Bowne I candidly ac- 
knowledge and from the knowledge I 
have of his heart and character I think 
him better calculated to promote my 
happiness than any person I have yet 
seen. He is a firm, steady, serious man, 
nothing light or trifling in his character, 
and I have every reason to think he has 
well weighed his sentiments towards me, 
-nothing rash or premature. I have 
referred him wholly to you, and you, my 
dearest Parents, must decide. 
l\ly love to all friends, and believe me 
with every sentiment of duty and affec- 
tion, 


Your daughter ELIZA. 


PORTLAND, Nov.-Friday,-1802. 
1\11'. Bowne has not arrived. I am 
out of all patience, can't imagine what 
detains him. 4 weeks to-morrow since 
he took 
1r. Codman's letter. These 
Quakers are governed by such a slow 
spirit ;-1 wish the deuce had them. I 
shall be really uneasy if he don't come 
SOOD. 1\lrs. Derby is quite out 
at 1\11'. B's not coming. I'll not be so 
ungenerous as to condemn him without 
giving an opportunity of vindicating 
himself. Some Cil'cumstances I know 
not of may detain him. 


Unfortunately there is no record of 
the wedding, which must have taken 
place at the Scarborough home after 
1\11'. Bowne's "slow spirit" had moved 
him there. 1\Iiss Southgate was prob- 
ably married to 1\11'. Bowne about the 
1st of l\:1ay, 1803, and they began im- 
mediately their wedding journey toward 
New York, which was to be their future 
home. 1\lrs. Bowne's letters give glimpses 
of that unconventional tour. 


BOSTON, 1\lay 30th. 1803. 
Here we are, at 1\11'8. Carter's and 
tho' we have endeavored to keep our- 
selves as much out of the way as pos- 
sible, a great many people have called 
to pay their respects to 1\11'. and 1\:1rs. 
Bowne. But I have not told 
you how Gen. Knox * found us out at 
Newbury-port. 'Vealways kept by our- 
selves, but in passing the entry Gen'I. 
Knox, who had just conle in the stage, 
met 1\lr. B. and asked where he was 
from.-(l\lr. Bowne kept here with 1\lrs. 
Carter when Gen'l Knox was here last 
winter). He told him from the East- 
ward.-Alone ?-N 0.- 'Vho is with you? 
-lJIrs. Bo'Wne.-So plump a question 
he could not evade, so the General in- 
sisted on being introduced to the bride. 
I was walking the room and reading, 
perfectly unsuspicious, when the open- 
ing of the door and 1\11'. Bowne's voice- 
"Gen'l Knox, my love"-quite roused 
me ; he came up, took my hand very 
gracefully, pres't it to his lips and 
begged leave to congratulate me on the 
event that had lately taken place. After 
a few minutes conversation: "And pray, 
sir," said he,-turning to 1\11'. BO"ìle,- 
"when did this happy event take place?" 
I felt my face glow, but 1\11'. Bowne, al- 
ways delicate and collected, said-" 'Tis 
not a fortnight since, Sir."-The stage 
drove to the door and after hoping to 
see us at 1\lrs. Carler's he took his leave, 
and this morning-(he was out all day 
yesterday)-I found him waiting in the 
breakfast room to see me. He intro- 
duced me to General Pinckney and his 


* General Henry Knox had entered the American Army 
at the beginning- of the Revolutionary War 11.11 Captain of 
the Boston Grenarliers, and rOE;p rapidly in the esteem of his 
superior officers. and was finally appointerl the first Secre- 
tary of War of the United States. General Knox married 
the daughter of Secretary Fleeckner, and they both grew 
to be enormoufily stout, Ilnd were perhaps the largest 
couple in the City of New York when Washington was in- 
augurated firht President of the United States. 
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family from Cal.olina, (General Pinck- 
ney, thp'y say, is to he 0111' next President.) 
" .JJh.. Bowne," said Oen'l Knox to Gen'l 
}>., "has done Wi the honor to come 
to the Distriet of :\Iaino lor a hwl to 
trausplflIl t ill N ew York." He was very 
polite, and saiù "he lliust find us out in 
New York." 
Adieu, adieu. '[1'. BO"'11e Hellds a 
grf
at deal of love. 
Your affpetionate 
ELIZA BOWNE. 


NEW HAVEN, June 1st, 1t!03. 
Your letter, my Dear Octavia,* was the 
first tLing to welcome me on U1Y aITÏval 
at this City. I (:annot describe to you 
my sem;ations when it came. I can 
rarely think of hOllie without 11lOre pain 
than pleasure, and yet if there is a 
being on earth perfectly blest 'tis your 
sister Eliza. How infillitel
r more hap- 
py than when I left you! You cannot 
imagine how delightful has been our 
journey. 'Ye have stop't at every 
pleasant place. enjo
red all the beauties 
of the Spring ill the richest and most 
luxuriant country I ever saw. I wrote 
YOU last Í1"om Boston.-The afternoon 
following )11'. Lee called to accompany 
us a few miles out of town; he had 
requested :\11'. Lyman's permission to go 
out to his seat in 'Yaltham, that 1\11'. 
Bo\\ne and myself might haye an oppor- 
tunity to see it, as it is the most beautiful 
placè round Boston. "reset out about 4 
o'clock-had a most charming ride. 1\11'. 
Lee was remarkably sociable, attentive 
and polite, both to 1\11'. Bowne and my- 
self. He talks just as sociahly and 
called l11e "1\Iiss Southgate" and" 1\lrs. 
B." all in a breath as fast as he 
could talk. I have no time to tell you 
of this elegant place, of 1\11'. Lyman's 
g-reat taste in laying out the grounùs. 
It surpasses everything of the kind I 
ever saw,-hpautiflù serpentine river or 
brook thickly l)lanted \\ ith trees and 
elegant swans swimming about ;-you 
can't imagÎne-'twas alnlost like en- 
chantment. After :\11'. Lee had gathered 
me a bouquet large enough to SUPl)ly a 
hall-room-of the most elegant and rare 
flowers, - full-hlown rOHC's-buds-ev- 
erything beautiful, we jumped into the 
carriage; he shook us cordially by the 
· Octavia Southgate, 
[r;!. Buwne's younger bistcr. 
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hand, wished UB ever:r happiness, and 
hoped to H('e us in X ew York ere long. 
Sunda)' morning \\ e got to Springfield; 
-stayed the day,-it recalled so manv 
pleasing spnRations. "hell \\e parted 
there-how difierpnt were our f(.elings ! 
-Our happiness was augmented by the 
contrast; from Springfield to Hartford 
was charming; mueh l1eased with Hart- 
ford; sta:red a day and night there ; and 
from Hartford to :K ew Haven is the 
most elegant ride you ean possibly im- 
agine,-a fine turnpike ahout 30 miles 
and such a picturebque, rich, lu
uriant 
country, such variety and heauty,-oh 
'twas charming. ::\lr. Bo\\ne is waiting 
for me this full hour to walk. in the l\Iall. 
- 'Yhat shall I do, he hurries so? ". ell 
I never saw a place so charming as 'K ew 
Haven; we have been all over it,-visitcd 
the CoHege, everything, and I gi,'e it the 
preference to any place I know of-a 
particlùar description I defer. I have 
no time to !Say a \\ ord of 
.our letter. 
'Vrite me immediately on receiving this 
to New York, whel'e \\e t-;hall be on 
SatUl'day. 1\11'. BO\\'11e's best love with 
mine to all the family-adieu.-I have 
ten thousand more things to say, but 
can't. "Trite me immediately, 
Ever your affectionate 
.. ELIZA BOWXE. 


NEW YORK, June GtlL 1803. 
I sit down to catch a moment to tell 
:rou all I have to before another inter- 
ruption. I have so much to say, wl1ere 
shall I begin ?-l\ly head is most turned 
and yet I :tIn very happy. I am enrapt- 
ured "ith Kew York. You cannot 
imagine anything half so beautiful M 
Broadu:ay, and I am SUl.e you would sa
v 
I was more romantic' than ever if I 
should attempt to describe the Battery, 
-the elegant water pI"OSpect,-you can 
have no idea how refreshing in a warm 
evening; thf' gardcns we have Dot 
 et 
visited; indeed we have so many delight- 
ful things 'twill take me foreyer. . 
I wpnt a Rhopping yestC'rday and 'tis a 
fnet that the littlp white Hatin quaker 
Lonnets, cap-crowDs, arf' the mo
t 
fashionahle that are worn-lined with 
pink or hlue or white; hut I'll not have 
one, for if any of lll) old acquaintances 
should meet llle in the street thpy would 
laugh. I \\ oultl if I \\t'n' they. 
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Large sheer muslin shawls put on as 
ally a sweet, interesting actress in Julia, and 
'Yeeks wears hers are much worn; they J eifel'son t a gl'eat comic player were all 
show the form thl'o' and look pl'etty; that were pal'ticularly pleasing; house 
silk nabobs, plaided, colored and white was very thin, so late in the season, , 
are much worn, very short waists, hair. I "see 1\11'. B. now where he is 
very plain. :Maria Denning * has been lmiversally known and respected and 
to see me-several spring acquaintances. every hour see some new proof how 
Expect Eliza 'Vatts and Jane every much he is honored and esteemed here; 
moment, They did not know where I the most gratifying to the heart you can 
was to be found, imagine, and cannot but make an impres- 
Last night we were at the play-" The sian on mine. 
'Va:v to Get DIarried," 1\ir. Hodgekinson t 
in Tangent is inimitable. 1\lrs. Johnson, 


The wedding journey ended, 1\Irs. 
Bowne enters fully upon the career of a 
New York woman of social position at 
the beginning of the century, and her 
impressions of the old city are fully re- 
corded in the letters to her family in 
Scarborough, which will, be given in 
another article. 


,. Daughter of William Dcnning. Miss Denning after- 
ward married 'Villiam A. Duer. :Mrs. Bowne Ilnd :Miss 
Denning had met the previous summer atBallston Spa, and 
there became dellr friends. 
+ Hodgekillson wa" born in Manchester, England, in 
1767. His father was an innkeeper, by the no.me of Medow- 
craft. 'When very young he ran away from hilS father's 
house and went on the stage, adopting the name of Hodge- 
kinson. He came to America and brought with him 0. 
Miss Brett, of the Bath Theatre, to whom he was married 
in Ncw York by Bishop Moorc, although he had one wife 
already in England. Mr. Hnd Mrs, lIollgekinson received 
one hundred dollars a week for their scrvices, which was 
the highest amount Jet paid to any two performers in 
America, 


t Joseph Jefferson, the grandfather of the well-known 
actor of our time. 


ON AN OLD ROAD. 


By Cbarles Edwin Markbam. 


A HOST of poppies, a flight of swallows; 
A flurry of rain, and a wind that follows 
Shepherds the leaves in the sheltered hollows, 
For the forest is shaken and thinned. 


Over my head are the firs for rafter; 
The crows blow south, and my heart goes after; 
I ki
H Iny hands to the world with laughter- 
Is it Aidenn or mystical Ind? 


Oh, the whirl of the fields in the windy weather! 
How the barley breaks and blows together! 
Oh, glad is the free bird afloat on the heather- 
Oh, the whole world is glad of the wind! 



A GREAT PATIENCE. 


ßy Edward Irella-us Stn'ellSvlI. 


I. 


Yet will I aùù on
 virtue-a great patiencf'."-HF-""RV VIII. 


" 



 
 the mitl,U" 01 the 
co monthoC\lay,lH7U, 
I Arthur Sassoon, of 
'I, Lonùon, came flJ- 
>1 ill
, like an evil 

 :y "pirit, to thl' city 

 .,,:;: of New York-a 

.. \.0 dishonored a n a 
n1Ïl1ed umn. Sas- 
soon had betrayed hi
 trusts-great 
trusts. He had lived extravagantly; 
speclùated lavishly with the eapital of 
hi
 own house (8as800n & Co., Bankers) 
and with the assets of the great a
sur- 
ance company to which his name had 
been a Hort of beacon of attraction to the 
kingdOIn. Quite a week before the end 
came and every morning-daily went iuto 
horrifies over "HO painful an example of 
blind confidence on the part of a COI})O- 
ration, and of utter perfidy on the part 
of its agent," Arthur was quietly set- 
tled in very cOlllfoliable lodging's in Ash- 
land Place (which you will reach by leav- 
ing the Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad 
at Eighth Street and walking westward), 
with probahly the coolest minù of any 
individual interested in his late trans- 
actious. He had also eight thom;;alld 
pounds which did not helong to him, but 
with which he proposed to maintain him- 
self in an invisibility that woulù not lack 
(\ujoyment. .As matters had gone, Sas- 
soon ha( 1 reason to believe that there wa
 
hardly a po
sibility of his being looked 
for, hy as much as one detective, in thi
 
part 
f the globe. Some Hpeeial circum- 
stan('e
 would, and ilid, decide the em- 
issaries of Scotland Yarù to condense all 
theu. al)ilitit'
 011 two citi(,H-Brussels 
and 

ntwerp. It wa
 reckoned a dead 
certainty that he v. as in hiding either 
iu one or the othel' to\\n. Nevertheless, 
with all hiH f;('lf-control. Hassoon lJreathed 
ill as he stepped to tíle dock when the 
Scythia f,lid in ; and got his luggage atop 
of his cah, and him:-,elf into it-clean- 


Hhav('u for thf' first tiUlf' Rince he ]md 00- 
hTUn to raise his handRonw beard, arrayed 
like a clergyman, find 'with hiH letters, as 
the Rev. 11ason Panll't, in his hat and 
pocket-book. Hi
 own nlOthpr (a Home- 
what uncertain pen;onage, as the reader 
will later infer) would not lmve r('co:.{- 
nized Artlnu'. Hi
 tine, tranquil, intf.l- 
lectual. and, indeeù, churchly face luuked 
calmly out of the cab-windowf:I as he was 
drivell U})-tO\\ 11. 
Su::;suon "ent to the house of a quiet 
Frenchlnan and his wife, in the out-of- 
the-way lJut eOllyenipnt quarter of the 
city nameù. He had had 80me corre- 
spondence with them for his purpo
es, 
when possibilities lJf'gan to appear prolJ- 
abilities to his mind. The fi'renchmau 
and his wife were expecting the Re,. 1\Ir. 
Paulet. Two large l'ooms were reserved 
for him. 1\1. Frenault and biH Herelle 
and ullsuspicious Hpouse understood 
that their guest had come on Aome Rpe- 
cial ecclesiastical commiHf.:ions, that wOlùd 
keep him quiet, anù fit hi
 \\riting-table, 
during mo::;t of his Htay in America; be- 
sides, they cared little about Protestant 
ministers' ways or errand
. 
Once settletl in his new quarters, Sas- 
soon proceeded to do what seemed to 
him good. He rearl his Jnorning paper 
attentively-its bits of uews about him- 
self, and àbout the train of n1Îsehief that 
he had left lJehinù him. He read these 
things scal'cely as dosely as lli
 Phædo, 
his Lucretius, his 1\lontaigne. "I have 
finished with all that!" he <lecbred to 
himself, again all< 1 again. "I will, I will 
go hack a hundred years or so-to tho 
man I was meant to be, perhaps!" His 
philosophy CaIue to the front obeùiently. 
'rlu'ee weeks paRSet 1. The newHpapers 
seemed to ha.ve dropp('ll him. The s('n- 
sation of his defection was moribund. 
At home, ill London, long heads \\"('1"(" 
8traighteuillg out pru("ti("alities. The 
pulice were now looking for 
assoon in 
:Ke\\ York; hut, it wa:-, I::itated, "ith uo 
lmrticular t.:'Åpedatiulls. HaS80Ull ato 
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and slept well, and decided to begin a 
Latin translation he had dreamed of 
undertaking ever since he was nineteen. 
He made no excessive efforts at secrecy. 
His ingoings and outcomings Juight 
have been seen by all the neighborhood. 
He took his morning or afternoon stroll. 
He managed to get to see what he most 
cared about in the city. He was no 
nightfall skulker. He went to one or 
two concerts-and attended church reg- 
ularly. He did not walk with his head 
bent down, nor avoid any man's glance. 
Some things he assuredly was careful to 
keep clear of, and certain localities; but 
he kept himself from them with a proud 
feeling that bordered on the patroniz- 
ing-as if he really could have made 
them no exceptions-only it was conve- 
nient. 
To understand how any man could be, 
at once, so prudent and so imprudent, 
so philosophic and so material, so wary 
and so rash, you would have had to know 
Sassoon-if one ever could come to know 
Arthur. He was an inexplicable mé- 
lange, first and last; for one example, 
audacious in his independence of action, 
yet a blind fatalist. He would go so 
far, no step farther. If he was event- 
ually to be caught, well and good, he 
would be caught! It was a business of 
destiny. He swore he would not make 
himself uncomfortable, physically 01' 
mentally, beyond a fixed degree. His 
luck was his luck, and it had hardly de- 
serted him in those great things before 
it seemed to corne back to him in the 
small. Yes, his luck was his luck; he 
would abide by it. · 


ll. 


Now, Sasso on's fataliAtic or any other 
ideas might fortify him against thinking 
much about the chiefs-of-police of all 
the globe and their hundred delegates. 
But every now and then the recollection 
of one man recurred to him, as well as 
the remembrance of one woman. Of the 
one woman it is not necessal'y to speak 
at present; enough to state that he had 
been-as far as he knew, still was-her 
lover and her betrothed. The Juan was 
Oliv
r Anisdell, of Eugenie Terrace, Bel- 
graVla. 


Everything Sassoon had been for good 
and for credit, or JUight have been, he 
owed to Oliver's father, old Colonel 
Anisdell, who, in a moment's freak, and 
with one son already on hiA hands, coolly 
adopted Sassoon, a Jnm'e lad, out in 
India, abused and beaten by a cm'tain 
boozy c011)oral. It was an 
dd circum- 
stance. Everybody at Boggleynuppee 
talked about it at the time. It was 
spo
en of long afterward while the two 
lads grew up. One day the old colonel 
was sitting in his bungalow, when he 
heard a tremendous uproar in the C01n- 
pound. He started to the door, to see 
his son and heÍ1' prone on the ground, 
and a strange lad standing belligerently 
over hiJn. Oliver tried to rise; where- 
upon theunknoWll boy promptly knocked 
Oliver down again. 
"Halloa there! you young rascal,JP 
shouted the colonel, making a dive for 
the pugilist, whom he dimly recognized 
as belonging to his hunlble neighbor, in 
a sort. "'Vhat the devil do you mean 
by assaulting my boy in that style? Get 
up there, Noll, this instant!" 
"I beg your pardon, sir, but it's what 
he wanted," remonstrated the corporal's 
son, coolly, folding his al'lllS. 
""\Vanted?" thundm'ed the colonel. 
" Do you know that you have more than 
a penn'orth of impudence? Do you 
mean wan ted, or needed?" he added, 
in a glum after-thought. Oliver, mean- 
time, stood in rueful silence. 
"Both, sir, I think," replied young 
Sassoon. " "\Ve were talking, and he 
asked Jne-this was a day or so ago, sir 
-what I thought about hÜn ; and I told 
hÜn he was a l->retty nice chap, but that 
he wanted pluck; and he said, how 
should he get it? And I told him that 
to fight was about as good a way as any; 
and that if he liked, I would boy to lick 
him every day this week. So we went 
at it; and I told him that the harder I 
licked him, or tried to, the bettel' to 
bring out any stuff that there was in 
him, you know. I had just knocked him 
down twice-we began 1\Ionday-when 
he roared out. rIll awfully sorry, Anis- 
dell," Sa
soon suddenly concluded, turn- 
ing to his badly nlauled opponent and 
helping hilll to further right himself; 
"but what could I do? You told me to 
try it 011, you did-as hard as I could l 
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You 11 hold out better to-morro\\. Seo 
if you don't." 
Tho colonel, who had had sonl(' '\\ork 
to keep his countenance compoHcd dur- 
ing this c'"<planation, tUTIH'd to Oliver. 
"Xoll, is this a fact?" he df'mund('d, 
Hhortlv. Some of Oliver's deficiencies, 
for a Lilld who was of the service, and 
with a grandfather and gl'('at-grand- 
father notahle soldiers, had incrf'asing]y 
annoyed the old colonel. "Inherits his 
mothel"s argwnentativenpss, and not his 
father's fistiness !" he was wont to Hip-h 
to himbclf. 
Oliver admitted, unqualifiedly, that the 
fads were as stated. "And:' he 0 h- 
served, shaking hands with Sassoon "like 
a gentleman," as the colonel described 
it at mess, "he's quite right; I do want 
pluck, and if I can get it out of him, why, 
I will! I don't luind his knocking me 
down to-clay. I didn't bellow at that. 
I turned my ankle a l)it." 
"By the Lord Harry!" ejaculated 
Colonel _inisdell, "already methinks I 
SPY' a change in you, Noll, awl one for 
the better! If it's the result of your 
present schooling, I think you'd Lbest 
tutor under the same systeln awhile. 
Per}nps Tl1ile... nnn 11G,"'citll1', sed jit," he 
parodied. musingly. The idea of help- 
ing Oliver to a companion of his 0'\\"11 
age, who mighi develop his son's dor- 
mant qualities, had more than once 
entered this father's mind. He stood 
glowering at the }Jair of lads, in a fmd- 
den abst.:!'action. Theu, after asking 
Sasso on's name and addreRs, and finding 
out all about the boy that he could froni 
him, he told Noll th
t supper was ready, 
and hade young SaF;soon a chil good- 
night. The next evenin
 he had him to 
tpa; and had }Jumped the vinolent cor- 
pOl'al on what he wanff'd to know of 
him, Lc::;ides what he could read him- 
self, marvelling how so ill-conducted an 
individual sboulà ever baye l)egot so 
l)right a son into the world. That fort- 
night the cOl1Joral died of delirium 
h'emem
. Sassoon became thenceforth 
})racticall.r OlivCl"s adopted brother. 
The colonel had cast his die. 
Tbey grew up friends more tban are 
many hrothers, these two so capriciouHly 
assorted. The days of the knocking- 
down lessons were forgot, and soon lay 
flu behind them. Oliver drew from 


t:)!) 


Sus800n, and H:u:;soon drew from Oliver. 
The one, by the contact, gained manli- 
ness, ph.ysical power, and addrf'sH, and the 
art of better meeting men as tlH'Y came. 
Tbe other-the daily consciousness that 
he was fmperior to most of them, anù 
that he could influence almost everybody 
wLom he encountered. They diù not 
stay long in either India or the army- 
nbllosplwre. Colon(.l Anisc1ell sent them 
to England to school, soleI out presently, 
and followed tbem and settled down in 
Chelsea. People said that he waH very 
fond of his son; lmt it was evident that, 
bowever dear was Oliver, his pride in, 
his dependence upon, Sassoon was enor- 
mous. Oliver never had anything to 
complain of in his fatber's conduct, nor 
appeared conscious of how the colonel 
leaned toward Sassoon, as SaHsoon grew 
older; the colonel quite appreciated the 
fact that Oliver was a fine-SI)iriteJ, clear- 
beaded, dignified fellow. But Sasso on 
was all this; and, besides, he was thc 
astutp, politic, diplomatic man that the 
stockholdel's and banking-people talked 
of almost as soon as-'without any help 
from Colonel Anisdell, and, indeed, much 
to his l)atron' surprise-he found a niche 
for himself in the city. He seemed one 
of the men born to lead, to direct, to 
bend his original energies in original 
scheInes. In an amazingly few years 
his was a known name in tJ}(> to"n's 
finaneial gossip. It was unavoidable to 
note how the old colonel looked at him at 
table, conslùtcd him-though always 
with Oliver,-adored him. So did Olin.'r. 
There was never a 
hade of jealousy, of 
mistrust, beÌ\\ een them, although those 
"Lo knew the history of Sm.;soon's ab- 
surdlyadventitious entrance into the.Ån- 
isdell connection wondered how things 
always were so mÜ'aculously f'mooth 
undpr that l'oof. Yes, the colonel loved 
his son; but, from the first, IIp waR, in 
his stolid, unrlenlonstrati,e way, a sbeer 
worHhippf'r of RasHoou. He was grow- 
ing old-how would it end? One day 
he died. He left, by his will, one-third 
of his fortune to Oliver, and t" o-thirds 
-it was a large two-tbirds-to ...\.rthur 
Sassoon. People said it was an outra- 
gcous will. Pm'baps people were rigbt. 
'Yhetber the gainsllyprs were right or 
not, there was one llHli-ridual who did 
not give them the satisfaction of know- 
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ing that he concurred in t,heir protests. 
Therf' was no caveat filed against the 
old colonel's thick will. Oliver Anis- 
dell accepted the portion of goods that 
fell to him, without a word of displeas- 
ure to the solicitors, and he and Arthur 
Sassoon were seen dri,'ing or riding to- 
gether every fine day. It was a little 
before the old colonel's death that Sas- 
soon set up a handsolne bachelor-estab- 
lishment not far from the Anisdells'. He 
could well afford to do it with the in- 
come he was making, and it was done 
quite with the colonel's approval of the 
step. When some wickedly Inisinfonned 
friend came to Anisdell at the club, an<1 
began sympathizing with him over what 
he called "such an extraordinary injus- 
tice, my dear Anisdell," Oliver opened his 
brown eyes wide, and said "Sir?" to 
the sympathizing friend so energetically 
that the latter beat an apologetic retreat. 
As for Sasso on, after the will, he said a 
little more than Oliver, but not a great 
deal. He confessed he was surprised 
at Colonel Anisdell's liberality. " It 
was not necessary;" he "could not 
conceive why the will had been so par- 
tial to him;" and-he" hardly dared say 
it of one so kind to him as the old colo- 
nel-so unjust to Oliver, his son." If 
Oliver had not "been such a capital 
fellow, or if he [Sasso on ] had been in 
his place, he" would surely have 0 b- 
jected in every way, personally and le- 
gaIly;" but then" Oliver was a man out 
of a thousand in generosity." Perhaps, 
too, Oliver "had owed the colonel a 
large sum" that they had never men- 
tioned to Sasso on-something of that 
sort. In any case he was sorry; but, 
really, if he and Noll could stand it, and 
they certainly could, it was nobody's 
concern. Besides, just then he was too 
absorbed in some business-affairs to 
bother much over the whole matter. 
He had large interests at issue, and had 
been "making a great deal of money, 
some of it for Oliver." Perhaps his 
carelessness was not altogether as- 
sumed. He had a great deal on hand 
just then. 
Six years IJassed. The would-be 
gues8ers of" that riddle of Anisdell 
and Sassoon" ceased to wrangle about 
the two. It was known that they were 
as intimate as ever; that Sassoon Hlan- 


aged all Oliveros financial matters, and 
that he had trebled Oliver's fortune for 
hinl, and doubled it again-so any orig- 
inal deficiency had been atoned for. 
N either man ,\-as married. They were 
both in the thirties. Sassoon's career 
had been a wonder-so rapid, so su- 
pm'b. The brothers-for so they had 
called themselves in boyhood, and so 
they always called each other, and by 
that title wrote one another yet-con- 
tinued to drive in the park, and enter- 
tain each other at dinner, and be seen 
in company at opera anù cluh. Oliver 
never spoke to Sassoon without a smile, 
or that undertone of cordial affection 
and good-understanding that a keen ob- 
server can detect in the speech of two 
individuals so circumstanced-or mark 
as absent. One evening, at a dinner- 
party where they were, a young lady 
who sat beside Oliver chid the young 
man for not attending to her ladyship's 
anecdote, and for following, instead, his 
brother's figure, as Sassoon crossed the 
floor to speak to a lady. "On my 
word, Mr. Anisdell," said the fair one, 
"I believe you think more of that amaz- 
ingly clever brevet brother of yom's 
than anything else in the world ! " 
"You are quite right, Lady 'Varby," 
replied Oliver, in his cahn, sweet voice 
-for it was that, though with no touch 
of effeminacy, and he sang like a Rubini 
-" I do think more of him than of an)'- 
one living, I dare swear. He has given 
me good cause to do so, all my life. He 
is a wonderful man." 
"I did not think you were so senti- 
mental, IvIr. Anisdell," returned Lady 
W arby. Sassoon came UI), and no more 
was said. 
N ow, the lady to whom, on this very 
evening, Arthur Sasso on crossed the car- 
pet to say something, was the same one 
that, within three months, the whole social 
circle, and beyond it, agitated itself over 
-Lady 'Varby's second-cousin, the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Heriot, a widow, and a bewitch- 
ing one withal. And the agitation simply 
was the question of whether Oliver Anis- 
dell was to become her husband-or Ar- 
thur Sassoon! For the second time, the 
mysterious relations between these two 
men-no longer so young, however, as 
at the time of the famous will-perplexity 
-defied scrutiny, and seemed to defy 
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riyalry. They were in fat" 1Horp ("om
pic- 
nous 'positiOI
H llown.da.p;;, socially and 
financially. Not R nlOvement of either, 
particula,rly of Sassoon, could be made 
in a corner. If Oliv
r was partner to 
1\lrs. Ht.riot at a ball on Tuesday night, 
and rode by her side next morning, her 
eHcoI't was 'Hassoon at the {.vening's em- 
hassy-crush, and he sat ill her box all 
through the opera. It was seesaw in 
everything. :N evertheless, if they met 
at l\h"s. Ht'riot's house (she "as a rich 
woman, ::\lrs. Heriot, and entertained 
admirably), or elsewhere, she had two 
strings to her bow that never jarred in 
mutual dissonance. People hegan to 
feel out of patience. No wonder tbey 
did. They railed at Anisdell ill partic- 
ular, and declared that he lacked spirit, 
and did not take a pI"Oper plide in him- 
self at all. As to ::\lrs. Heriot, she 'was 
a lively woman enough; hut her confi- 
dantes were few, and her confidences 
fe"er. Lady 'Yarby expressed it cor- 
rectl,y, when she said that" it wm; simply 
like unlocking your door without your 
key to draw a syllable out of Joan on 
that nmtter "--and Lady"'" arhy ougbt 
to have known. 
But n. solution, in part, carne unex- 
pectedly. It would, truly, have been hard 
to find a more satisfactory solution, as 
far as it "ent. On the evening of Lady 
,y 
u"by's annual musicale, 1\lrs. Heriot 
quietly Illentioned to her hostess, just 
before leaving, that she had accepted 
1\lr. ...\.rthur Sassoon nmtriu}Oniallv, and 
was ready to allow that interesting l)iece 
of information to be prOlnulgatec1 as soon 
as ever Lady 'Varby chose. " And- 
and-" stammered Lady 'Yarby, who, in 
sl)ite of her rapturous surplise at get- 
ting hold of this news for publication, 
was deternlÎned to get wbat lllOre re- 
mained as an integral pad of it and 
solicitude to everybody, "and you have 
refused ,Ir. Anisdell, Joan?" 
"I haye refused :\h'. Anisdell," replied 
l\Irs. Heriot, after a brief hesitation. "I 
certn.iuly could not be expected to ac- 
cept them both-could I? No, I can't 
wait for any nlOre questions to-night. 
Remember, Clara, I have said that ) ou 
rnay mention the fact-if JOU like." 
If Lndy \Yarby liked? In gratitudc, 
bewilderment, and delight over permis- 
sion and secret, she hm"ried from the 
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drpssing-room. :Near the top of the 
stairA, whmll Hhonlcl she meet lmt Oli, er 
.Anisdell, coming up. " Oliyer, this is- 
this is a great pif.ce of news, Oliver, I 
hnve jUHt heard-that Joan HeI"Íot is 
engaged to :\Ir. Hassoon," she began ab- 
ruptly, but courageouRly. 
Oliver smiled tranquilly, eyidently en- 
jOJing her embarrassment and scrutiny. 
"Ah, she bas told JOu?" he returned, 
smiling still more agreeably. " They 
scttled it 'Yedncsday! Isn't Sassoon a 
lucky fellow? I'Ill glad for thenl both, 
and glad for myself to stop playing 
gooseben..v. Chaperonage is a tiresome 
office; but it's nothing to heing the di<.\- 
interested promoter in these little af- 
fairs." 'Yith which Anisdell proceeded 
up-stairs in peace, and I'emaine<l fifteen 
minutes; and when he came down, found 
himself the man in the room that every- 
one furtively Rtared at the hardest. 
Two or three ventured to speak to him 
about the great announcement. He 
laughed with them, declm"ed "it had 
been a long courtship," and that "1\lrs. 
HeIiot and Sassoon were made for one 
another;" and, generally, behaved as if 
he had never paid Mrs. Heriot a shade 
of sl)ecial attention which had all been 
love's labor lost, thanks to the success 
of his brilliant Iiyal. 
Everybody was nonpluAse<l. " I must 
confess, though, I 
hould like to see" ith 
my own eyes how he feels toward Sas- 
soon!" said somebody. Lo, at t\veh"e 
o'cloek, who should arrive but .Al'thur, 
looking suitably, and unusually debonair. 
The eyes of the roomful waited upon the 
two, as he was seen approaching Olh er 
Anisdell. Some looked at the victor, 
some at the vanquished. Interest, natu- 
rally, rather centred on Anisdell. 
Àlas, those who expected the hread of 
a scandal got hut a stone, and no mani- 
festation suitable to amateur theatricals 
took place. Oliver sb"eìched out his haud 
and touc11ed Arthur's sleeve as the latter 
passed, and, excusing himself to his part- 
ner, said something to Sassoon, in a low 
voice, that sef'med to aIlluse hoth men Î1n- 
1uensely. Nobody could hear it; though 
I dare 110t say that some did not try. It 
was evidentl5
 a l1lCssage left by :\Irs. He- 
I"jOt for Arthur. In leRs than ten minutes 

assoon's acquaintances began boldly to 
congratulate him. He received their po- 
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lite phrases gracefully; and the rival, to 
whom they should have been such an 
intolerable pill to swallow, stood near 
Arthur, in smiling good-humor, and an- 
swering, "Without a dash of annoyance, 
whatever formal inquiries bolder spirits, 
of the female sex, especially, dared to 
insinuate to himself. But it is hardly 
neeùful to say that no allusions to his 
own defeat were lllade, even 1))' the har- 
diest. The line was drawn there; and, 
besides, Lady 'Varby kept that part of 
her news almost entirely to herself. 
She compassionated her old acquaint- 
ance, little as he seemed to need it. 
The last sight of the pair that night was 
Anisdell insisting on setting Arthur 
down in his own brougham, and handing 
him, if not the calumet of peace, a Re- 
galia; and the two inexplicables drove 
off, sitting in the carriage together, Sas- 
soon laughing at one of Anisdell's jokes. 
"On my honor!" exclaimed Lady 
'Varby, as she entered her own room 
with her husband, "did you ever hear 
of a man being supplanted once, twice, 
thrice, and away, like Oliver Anisdell? 
Talk of fraternal regard!" 
" Oh, bother fraternal regard! " ejacu- 
lated Lord 'Varby, 1lllgracefully; "if a 
man can't feel, of course he can't resent, 
Clara-and there's an end on't! " 
K either Lord 'V arb)', nor his perplexed 
wife, nor anyone else, suspected one thing, 
at her ball, which Arthur Sasso on knew 
-that it was to be his last appearance 
at an entertainment, or anywhere else, in 
London. Oliver Anisdellieft Sassoon at 
his house that night, and Oliver gave 
Sassoon his hand, in their old friendly 
style, at the door. The next morning 
Anisdell ran down by an early b'ain to a 
little, out-of-the-way country nook where 
business required him. He was delayed 
Days passed. On one of them he caught 
his breath, with a pallor so complete 
spreading ill his face that the servant 
waiting on him in the inn expected to 
see the strange gentleman faint. But 
Oliver did not. He was reading the 
news of the collapse of Sasso on's firm 
and career, of Arthur's flight and con- 
cealment "in Brussels 01' Antwerp, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt," and that, 
not only were his own losses by Sas- 
soon's knavery sufficient to cril)ple Oliver 
utterly-nlake a beggar of him, in fact- 


but that 1\11'8. Heriot's name was in- 
cluded in the list of the still nlore Ïr- 
renlediably ruined. It was a long list. 
Oliver, as has been said, did not faint. 
He merely folded up the paper, and looked 
out oi the window all the tinle he was 
eating. Then he betook himself up- 
stairs. He packed his portmanteau, 
caught the only fast train the place 
boasted, and in an hour he was spinning 
up to London. 


III. 


SUCH was the history of Arthur Sas- 
soon, and of Oliver Anisdell. Such, too, 
was the status of affairs that the former 
had left behind him. It is, truly, not 
every man who can resolutely brush 
aside such a past; really peI'suade him- 
self that he had no more to do with it. 
Sassoon did. But the two persons to 
whom he occasionally gave remembmnce 
were Anisdell and 
Irs. Heriot. As to 
the tenor of such thoughts about either, 
I do not know that in all his life-that 
is, such portion of it as had been life to 
him, and in which he felt that he himself, 
his real ego, was constantly being bI'ought 
forward, called into play-he had felt 
anything, or felt for anybody, with much 
stress. He had always been polite, sym- 
pathizing, ever on the side of good- 
morals and good-manners, and prompt 
with his cheque-book; but the amiabil- 
ity, the sYlllpathy, were of the lips, and 
the generosity a matter of policy. 
As he sat there by the wood-blaze that 
evening in 
lay-for it happened to be 
one of those American spring-nights, 
when winter shouts back that it has not 
gone very far away yet-his thought of 
Oliver ran something like this: " Poor 
Noll! I wish I could have helped let- 
ting him in for that exb'a thirty-five 
thousand that the Post talks about to- 
night! But then, why him, more than 
twenty other men? He'll Bcrape up 
enough, when all's said and done, to keep 
the wolf from the door. He's a good fel- 
low, Noll-an odd sort of fellow, too. I 
dare say this minute be's more upset 
about not knowing where I am, and by 
thinking to read every day that this in- 
Hpector does, than by what I've drol)ped 
for hinl. Noll's is a pretty sound sort of 
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nature, as human natures occur in thesp 
degeueI1ttC'd day
. The only question is, 
Has the world any special function for 
that t)1>e of man in this stage of its de- 
\'eIOpIlH'ut? Farewell, Noll!" ". ith 
that, th
 recollection of 
lIos. Heriot oc- 
curred, and Arthur smiled, then langhe<l. 
:K 0, he had 110t Ilwant to marry :\lrs. 
Heriot for lovc ; nor, indeed, to nlake love 
to her in any decisive sort, until very 
lately. Perhaps she aud K oIl would hit 
it off llOW ! They were cor<lially wel- 
come to do it. And with this, Bassoon 
put by his meditations and turned to his 
Bhnkespeare. It was odtI; but he re- 
Humed reading at the passage in the play 
(" Antony fiDel Cleo})atra ") which runs: 


H Hark, the lanù bids me tread no mort! upon't, 
It is ashamed to bear me ! . . 0 
1 am so 'lated in the world that 1 
Have lost my way forever :-1 have a ship 
Laden with gold; . . . 
I }lave fied wyself; and have instructed cow- 
ards 
To rUD, and show their shoulders.-Friends, 
be gone ; 
1 have myself resolved upon a cour::;e, 
Which has no need of you. . . ." 


His lip curled in admission of the ap- 
positeness. A slight mOVeInent in the 
entry, and then a knock at the door, made 
him look up. " Come in ! " he called out. 
The door opened. He expected it was 
1\1. Frenault, but it was not. He leaned 
forward and looked toward the door, 
sbading his fine face from the drop-light. 
Oliver Ani
dell, who had shut the door 
behind him, came toward him. 
Sassoon leaped up. Befoloe Oliver 
could Ray a won1, he laid his finger on 
his lips; he pointed with the other to 
the door. Oliver's face was flushed; 
his eyes f;pmokled with excitement. He 
nodded his head to show that he under- 
stood the need of caution, and he said, 
10u(Uy, "Good-evening, 1\11'. Paulet ! " 
Sassoon grasped his hand-it was hot 
-and answered, audibly, "I am very 
ha})py to see you, sir ;" under his breath, 
,vith a bewildered accent, he exclaimed, 
"By God, Noll! How-how did you 
come here?" 
It was he, not Oliver, that had done 
the handshaking. Ani
dell folio" ed 
hilIl into the inner room. Sasso on 
dropped into a chair. "They can't 
overhear us here!" he said. " They 
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spend thf'ir evenings down-stairs; and 
they're not listenprA, in an) case. In 
the name of all that is possible I-where 
did you COIllP fr0111 ?-llOW did you find 
nlC ? " 
"I ClUUe from London," I'eplied Xoll, 
who seemed not to regain his compos- 
urp so immediately fiS his adopted 
brother, although he was the one to 
be less overset; "I arrived this after- 
nOOll. " 
"J
ut tell me, what gave you a hint 
that-that I was hel'e? in this house?" 
questioned Arthur. "You know what 
the fact that even you Hhould be ahle 
to trace me means, as I'eganls othcr 
l)eoplc. And my name !-Sit down, 
man, sit clown. I Inust know every- 
thing, at once." 
Oliver sat do",-n. "Don't be afraid, 
ArthUl' ! You talked in JOur sleep one 
night last month. I didn't think any- 
thing of wbat you said till afterward. 
Nobody else "ill be tbe wiser. 'Vhy 
didn't 
you take me into your confidence, 
though? I don't mean about fill this 
affair, but at least as to where you })ro- 
posed to get to ? " 
"'Yllat was the use? It was all part 
of the same business. I wanted no 
risks. I'Ill sorry, now! H I cOlùd 
have helped things for you, at the last 
minute, 1 would. But it was too late." 
"Sorry? 'Yhat for? Oh, for my go- 
ing to pieces so-along with the rest? 
H'm-I don't know why YO'll should be 
})articularly sorry; I've lots oi com- 
})any ! You took care of that. You 
see the l)a})ers, I suppose." 
Sac.;soon had been noting the tone of 
Anisdell's voice'. TheI'e was a something 
peculiar in the e"q)ression of his face. 
The odd light still gleamed in his eyes. 
Arthur could not decide what it was 
which struck him singularly in the 
younger man's look andll1anner. Some- 
thing did. Hp was now quit(' I'ecov- 
ereel fr01ll the surpri
e himself. He 
was even ready to talk to Oliver all 
nigh t. 
"Oh, yes, I see the papers. Every- 
thing is getting in shape." They ex- 
changed a few sentences ae.; to the 
muddle in London. Then Sassoon e
- 
claimed, " 'Yell, K oIl, they "ill never 
see me again! You are the sole person, 
out of all those crowds and days, that 
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I expect ever to laJ eyes on. I helieve 
I am safe; and if this place suddenly 
becomes a poor one for me to hide IIlY- 
self in, why, the world is large enough, 
I think, to hold me elsewheI'e. I have a 
few thousands; that will keep llle. I 
mu,y go 'Vest. Oh, see here, how is 1'11's. 
Heriot? " 
This question was abrupt. Anisdell 
made no answer for an instant. His 
eyes were fixed on Sassoon, as if he were 
trying to identify this man with the 
man he had believed he knew all these 
years. "Did you know how Y01U' af- 
fairs were to go, when you engaged 
yourself to 1\lrs. Heriot?" he asked, 

bruptly, in place of other reply. 
Sassoon laughed. "I did," he re- 
turned. "Of COUI'se I did! How 
could I help it? I did not care so 
much, Noll, for 1\1rs. Heriot. The fact 
is, I wanted to stave off her lawyers! 
You know a great deal of her money 
was with us. I saw that she cared for 
me; and-" 
Oliver had gro"rn suddenly quite 
white, while Sassoon had been utter- 
ing the last sentences. "1\lrs. Heriot 
is ruined-I am ruined-everybody is 
ruined! "he said, soberly nodding his 
head up and dowll. Then suddenly 
raising it and looking, with that same 
peculiar expression in his eyes that 
had been puzzling Sassoon, he asked, 
"Arthur, do you know what I have 
come here to tell you to-night? Do 
you know what I have been crossing the 
ocean this week for?" Arthur stared 
now at Noll. " 'V ell, I believe I have 
come here to-kill you! " 
Sassoon opened his eyes in utter 
peI"}Jlexity. Noll repeated it, "To kill 
you! " and looked at him fixedly. 
"Between his trouble and a glass of 
wine too much, the fellow is out of him- 
self, I'm afraid! " exclaimed Sassoon, in- 
wardly. "Keep cool, Noll!" he spoke, 
sharply. "If you've ever thought a 
thing like that, you'd better not frame 
your idea. I know, I know just how 
you feel. I wish to heaven I could have 
done better by you in this danlnable 
smash! It's an awful sight of money; 
still, you know a good part of it will 
come back, slowly. .And I hated to 
tread on your toes, with 1.\lrs. Heriot. I 
really did. I never suspected, till to- 


ward the last, how deep you were ill there. 
But what could I do ? " 
" Stop, stop! " exclaimed Anisdell, 
springing up. ., The man is talking of 
the money, the infernal llloney! 'Vho 
cares about my money?" he asked, 
tiel'cely, turning upon Sassoon, who 
nevertheless kept hiH position like a 
statue. " Do I care, to-night, if I arn 
beggared? Not I." He laughed bitterly. 
"Did you ever think of it-did 
'ou 
ever, etier, think of it?" he continued, 
in an outburst of passion that made 
Sassoon Illute-" what, what have you 
done, all your life, but take frOlll Ille, 
dwarf me, set me at naught, week by 
week and year b
y year, until it seemed 
to every Iuan and woman who knew us, 
it seemed to me myself, that I was 
made on purpose for yon to thrive by 
me? Look back, I tell you, and say 
that it is so. You were a stronger 
boy. l\Iy father liked you, and con- 
trasted me with you, and took you into 
his house that we n1Ïght always be so 
contrasted. You stole from nIe what- 
ever pride he might have taken in his 
own son. You, a beggar that he picked 
UI) from the gutter! You grew up hand- 
somer, cleverer, cunninger than I, and 
the world passeù me over to look at you. 
1\ly father made you his heir-not me ; 
and men laughed at me, as a paltry fel- 
low that once more you had outwitted: 
and I had to gl'it my teeth and smile at 
you, and speak civilly, when I hated the 
damned ground that bore your feet. I 
swore that lIlY turn should come some 
day, and I strike my account with you! 
Oh, yes, you never expected it! You 
thought Iue weak, as diel others. You 
must have laughed in Jour sleeve, many 
a day, that I stood aside so readily over 
and over again ; that I seemed to shut 
my ears to the sneer, behind IllY back, at 
'that poor-spirited Anisclell, ,,-ho dared 
not say his soul was his own if Arthur 
Sassoon wanted to take it from him!' I 
wonder yon did not! It has been a rid- 
dle to the world that I have been your 
linkboy, your stool-l)igeon, always, and 
seemed to glory in such humiliation. 
Ah, JOU taught me pluck, you did, long 
ago, when lIlY father snatched you out of 
the dust to give me lessons; but I have 
studied, besides that, cunning, endur- 
ance, patience, from that day to this. 
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Ana last, last of nIl, the worlel has sl11ile(l 
to wakh you Htrdch out your hand fiud 
draw from JlW the woman that I have 
loved, the only thing in life that in my 
heart I ever really have loved-and which 
I H" Ol'e you should not Hteal fl'OIll IllC. 
But for J ou, yes, but for you-for she 
told me so-it should have bet'll well with 
me ! 'Ylmt is thc I"tory of IllY life, Ill.} 
love, my fortune, hut that of your cun- 
veDienc
, your advantage over me, day in 
and day out'? I have had a great patience, 
oh, a gl'eat patiencc! hut it has been 
because I !>rOlnised myself Rome sort of 
reckoning some Ù11y; not for men to 
kuow of, to ('redit me with it-but that 
I IllJself might know of it as at last paid, 
a thing lifted from my being, in time 
and eternity! " 
The Rile
ce in the room was so dcep 
when he finished, and waited some word 
from Sassoon, that the sound of the 
wind in the few b'ees in the little yard 
belonging to the house CaIHe clearly to 
their ears. It would not be possible 
to Het down the thoughts that surged 
through the brain of the fugitive dUI'- 
ing this revelation-and revolution. It 
wa
 both. He had suspected nothing. 
Every luan, however keen, lllUSt be 
blind to something daily hefore his 
perceptions. It wa
 a strange honr. 
'rwo nlen recognized that the acquaiut- 
ance, the familim'ity, of their past lives 
had heen a delusion and a mockery. 
These were two human natures, face to 
face in this rOOUl, whonl neither hacl 
kno\\ ll-strangers-enen1Ïes. 
"Very good!" exclaimed Sassoon, ab- 
ruptly. "I have listened to you. I 
quitf' understand you. It is a pity "e 
dic1not take each other into confidence 
hefore! It might have saved-surprise 
-trouhle. I admit the force of your 
position. I do not know that I ever 
considered it so cumprehensively be- 
fore." He paused; and in that curious 
head of his, conftic.ting emotions and 
courses of action were mingling. "'Yhat 
do you think I had better dr for you?" 
he asked, smiling a little disdainfully, 
and putting the question as if it w{'re 
on some commonplace point. "I don't 
see but that I owe you any satisfaction 
you nmy 
uggest-abl1o
t-so far as 
COnCel"llS this human and mundane ex- 
istence. De
tiny and I have been gain- 
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Pl"H at your 10sR. :\Iy 1)1'espnt boulecenw- 
ment "-he waved hiR Land-"paYH no 
debts, eh? So he it. You hinteù at- 
was it killing me? How? " 
Anisdell dia not answer. His out hUlost 
had exhauHtcd hiul for a nlOIl1
nt. He 
111erely looked into Su.:;boon's eJe
, awl 
Bet his teeth, and nlaùe a gesture. 
" ",. e heing, then, strangers to eacL 
other," said BasHoon, "I can see no l'ea- 
son why we cannot take the same course 
thnt any two otLer men might under the 
circumstances. If JOU ,\ ish to 
hoot me 
-in an expiatolJ' HOrt of 
ay-.}"ou can't 
do it here-" 
"This is our affiur," hegan A.nisdell. 
"'YJlO has anJ husiness to Ieal"ll of it? 
K obod.}'. It has nothing to do with JOu 
as a defaulter and a Rwindler! Our quar- 
rel dates fron1 tlw day you came under 
my father's roof." 
" So !" returned Sassoon. "This is 
to he the tUI"lling in a long lane, I see ! 
You have just applied to me-incident- 
ally-two Yer
r venturesome words for a 
gentlenmll to Relect frOlll his vocahularv ; 
but I shall Rtilliet tlw quan:el he YO..{l1:; 
-observe. As I said before, JOu seem 
to think only life-and-death measures 
will quiet Jour troubled Rpirit. You 
maJ have them. I accept YOllr chal- 
lenge. I ",ill fight ) ou in an hour, if 
that will suit you. And does that reply 
jump with your feelings? " 
"The sooner the hettel'," answered 
Anisdell, quicklJ. " ". e can take some 
hain to-night to an out-of-the-way place 
-or have they a park big enough to 
place us in, in this city?" 
"'Ye will, as JOu sa
', take the hain," 
quietly returned Bassoon ; "we shall he 
less apt to be distUl'hed. 
Iy pistols are 
in the next room there. I am at your 
service. And now, will J'ou be good 
enough to wait for mc here, "hile I-I 
will leave the door open into the next 
room - destroy some papers and put 
somc things together? It will cost us 
but a few moments." 
"Go on," said A.nisdell. He sat down 
on a chair near the open door and l'('sted 
his hot head upon his hands. From 
time to time he looked through the door 
at Sas
oon, who moved rapidly about, 
making some changes in his clothing, 

Uld puttiug various pnperB under either 
lock and key or into the grate. He was 
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careful to drop into his po('ket a note 
which he hastily scribbled on a blank 
leaf froll the pile of paper or the lVISS. in 
the middle of the table. He also put 
there sm-eI'al yisiting-c
ll'ds, on which he 
had written a name and an address that 
was neither his own nor the" Rev. l\lason 
Paulet's." "I am ready," he presently 
informed Anisdell. He handed the lat- 
ter his hat and stick mechanically, turned 
out the gas-lights, and followed Oliver 
from the trim rOOlIl. In silence the two 
men descended the stairway together 
and left the house. 
It was bright moonlight. They did 
not exchange a word as they walked 
briskly to the Elevated Railway station. 
They sat in silence while they were sped 
s
oothly up, past the quick-succeeding 
decades of streets, around the long and 
airy curves, to Harlem and its twinkling 
populousness. They caught a hint from 
the l"aUCOUS call of the official at One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street; and 
took the connecting road that would 
carry them farther still from the teem- 
ing centre of life and observation that 
stretches so far upward from the Bat- 
tery and the City Hall. At last they got 
out, into something very like counb"y- 
solitude. 
"This will do, I should think," said 
Sassoon, following with his eye the 
moonlit road before them. They mount- 
ed briskly a steep little hill. The sharp 
air made their pulses tingle. They were 
fairly in the country now. The boughs 
of the trees, still bare, stood out in sharp, 
tangled lines against the sky. 
They leaped a fence before long, near 
to the edge of a little wood, and made 
their way, with some difficulty, over the 
irregular, stony field beyond this. No 
human eye would behold them now; and 
there was hardly the chance of a distant 
passer, to be startled by the sound of a 
weapon. 
"'Vill nothing serve you except this 
business? I ask simply in curiosity," 
said Sassoon, just as they were taking 
their positions. Each man was sharply 
defined, for the other's aim, against the 
clear background of hill-side aLd sky. 
"It shall never be said that I denied 
you what you elected." 
" Nothing! And this, but for want of 
a better," retorted Anisdell, in an accent 


of such intense enmity that Sassoon no- 
ticed it in spite of other emotions and 
ideas busying his thoughts. For he was 
bethinking himself that he stood on the 
Vel"ge of-what? 'Vas he, perhaps, to 
go over? Had he some new, even in this 
instan t, unimaginably new career about 
to open before him? Was he, perhaps, 
presently to know more of what were 
Existence and Fate than all those tens 
of thousands of living men in the dozen 
miles of crowded highways, and boule- 
vard, and avenues, whose lights cast a 
glow into the sky yonder ?-more than 
the profoundest intellect in the whole 
world, since men breathed in life and 
knowledge, had known? Oh, wonderful 
possibility! 
They were to fire when Anisdell count- 
ed four. The tally came, "One-two- 
three-four." Sassoon's bullet grazed 
Oliver's yellow hair. Anisdell flung down 
his pistol. He ran to Sassoon, with an 
exclamation which had in its tone amaze- 
ment and exultation. Arthur gasped, 
"You remember-they always called me 
-a better shot than you-that, too-fate 
is balancing things-already, you see." 
His head sank. In a few moments Ar- 
thur was lying dead and stiffening, alone, 
under the stars on the little slope. 


The papers, a day or so later, reported 
the discovery, by SmIle children, of the 
body of an unknown man, well dressed 
(but not, by the by, at all as a clergy- 
man), l:ying behind a grove belonging 
to a country-place in the upper suburbs 
of New York City. A letter, correctly 
spelled, informed whomsoever it might 
come to, that one John Robinson, of 
Boston, out of employment and despond- 
ent of getting it in the city, had decided 
to put himself out of the way, and that 
he had neither relatives nor friends who 
would take the slightest interest in his 
demise. The body was buried, in due 
time, in the Potter's Field. 
The Frenaults were not a little con- 
cerned at the mysterious disappearance, 
on that l\iay evening, of their <ïuiet lodger, 
the Rev. l\lason Paulet. But bis effects 
gave no clew to the mystery enveloping 
his sudden departure, and the police 
could not unravel it. Mr. Paulet's cloth- 
ing, books, and other personal property 
(a good deal of it nearly new, it was 
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ohserved) the two Frf>naulV
 carefully 
l)aehe<1, IltHl are prohahly keeping 1:;afely 
togethf'l' in a corner of their Louse to- 
day, in the hope of hearing something 
fl'om their owner, or from hit:; unknown 
kin. 
l\Ir. Oli, er Anisdell was latdy spoken 
of, in London, us "living HOllieVi here off 
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in the L'nite<1 States, where he went 
Hoon after that Sassoon ff'llow lost him 
his Dloney, JOu know-San Francisco-- 
Sante Fé." It is added that he presum- 
ahly stays there in the hope of Jet E-itum- 
bling upon his brevet brother, or be- 
cause he, out of all the world, is possessed 
of the secret of hit:; unùit:;co\ ered retreat. 
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B)' Harold Frt'dfric. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CONVENTION: THE NEW
. 


THERE were two strange llwn in the 
low-c
ilinged, grimly-fw'nisheù "settin' 
room," as l\Iilton was ushered into the 
presence of the Boss, hut at a gesture 
from this mfLgnat
 they "ent out; the 
Boss surveyed the new-comer without a 
word of greeting or comment. 
1\11'. Beekmfi.n was a tall, angular nIan, 
past the l>rime of life, as was shown by 
the gray in his thick hair, curling at the 
ends, and in the stift: projecting ruff of 
bem.a under his chin. His face was 
thin, hungry, with a plaintive effect of 
deep lines, anel his great hlue-black eyes 
were often tearful, like a young robin's, 
in their intent watchfulness. He was 
almost wholly Dutch in parentage-of 
that silcnt, I>ersÜ
tent, quietly-masterful 
race which, despite all the odds, has still 
held more than its own in Stuyvesant's 
State-and the descent showed itself in 
the dusky hue of his skin. He had 
never been a wealthy man, though he 
came of a family decently supplied with 
substance, and of long settlement in th(' 
county. He had clilnbed to his pres- 
ent eminence, after along career in local 
politics, by that process of e-maustion 
"hich we call the survival of the fittest. 
Having attained it, his rule was that of 
a just despot. rewarding and binding 
still more closelv to him the faithful, 
remorselessly cl';shillg all signs of ri- 
valry, and putting the recnlcitrant with- 
out pity to fire and S\\ ord. He had an 
VOL. II.-7 


ahnol-ôt fmpernatural t'1culty of organi7- 
iug information, and getting at the illO- 
tives of men. He sniffed treachery fiS a 
deer in the breeze sniffs the dog, and he 
had an oriental way of striking "ith 
cruel swiftness before an
'body but the 
guilty victim suspected offence. "ïthal, 
he was a kindly man to those who de- 
served well of him, an upright citizen 
according to his lights, and a profound 
believer in his !)arty. 
He sat now chewing an unlighted 
cigar, with his feet on the hearth of the 
stove, and conteml)lated l\Iilton at his 
leisure. He did not like l\Iilton at all, 
and one of his chief reasons for doubt- 
ing the real ability of Albert :Fairchild 
was his choice of fiuch an agent and 
confidant. At last he said, curtly: 
" It's you, is it? I',e got no business 
with you! 'Yhere's 1 1 airchild ? " 
There was sOlllf'thing in Beekman's 
eager, searching way of looking at a 
man with those big-, bright e:yes of his 
which, coupled "itlt the queRtion, em- 
barrassed l\Iilton, and he fumbled with 
his hat as he repeated the explanation 
he had given to the messenger. He waH 
anno.yed with himself for heing thus 
disturbed. 
The Boss looked his visitor out of 
countenanee once more. Then he f'aid : 
"Sit daown! "Tell, what is it to he?" 
l\Iilton grinned. and leaned forward 
familiarly in his chair. 
" I sh'd ruther think that was flU JOu 
to tm"." 
" Òh, you think so, do ;yeh ? You im- 
agine 
'ou\ e got rue on the hip, aJ?" 
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" "Tell, p'ral)s we're no jedge, hut it 
sorts 0' looks that way, now, don't it?" 
::\Iilton tipped back his chair, satisfiedly, 
and put one of his big feet up on the 
hearth, to dispute possession with the 
Boss. 
Beekman reflected for a luinute ; then 
he began, after glancing at the ('lock: 
"There's no time t.o waste. I lllight 
as 'well talk up 'n' c1aown with yeh. 
Your man Fairchild makes llle tired. 
Ef he'd set his heart on goin' to Con- 
gress, why on airth didn't he conle to 
me in the first place, 'n' say so? It 
could 'a' been arranged, easy's slidin' off 
a log. But no, instid of that, he Inust 
go 'n' work up th' thing his own way, 'n' 
then come 'n' buck agin me in my own 
caounty, 'n' 0 bleege me to fight back. 
D'yeh call that sense? He's smart 
enough in his way, I grant yeh. He's 
fixed up a putty fair sort 0' organization 
in Dearborn, although it can't last long, 
simply because it's all built up on 
money, 'n' I don't go a cent on that kind 
of organizing. Still it's good enough in 
its way. But, he made his mistake in 
lettin' 'the idea run away with him that 
he could skeel' me into a conniption fit 
with his musharoon organization. He 
didn't knaow Ine. He never took the 
trouble to :find aout abaout me. He 
jest took it fur granted that I'd crawl 
daown aout 0' my tree, like Davy Crock- 
ett's coon, as soon's he p'inted his gun 
at me. 'Vell, I didn't come worth a 
cent. Then, when he faound aout that 
he'd struck a snag, 'n' that Dearborn 
County wasn't the hull deestrick, he 
turns raoun' 'n' aouts with his wallet, 'n' 
tries to hire me to come daown. Fur 
that's what vou was here fur last week, 
'n' you knao
 it's wen's I do." 
l\Iilton tried to get in some words 
here of dissent or explanation, but the 
Boss would not hear them. 
"Lem me go on; 's no use your lyin'. 
That was Fairchild's second mistake. 
He thought politics was all Inoney. Ef 
I was poorer than Job's turkey he 
couldn't buy me to so much as wink an 
eye fur him. I'm not in politics fur 
what I kin make aout of it. I'm in be- 
cause I like it; because it's meat 'n' 
drink to n1e; because I git solid, sub- 
stantial comfort aout of it Ther's sat- 
isfaction in carl'Jin' yer eend; there's 


pretty nigh as much in claownin' them 
that's agin :reh. Jest naow I'm a-thinkin' 
a good deal what fun it'd be to let the 
floor aout from under :rour man alto- 
gether, 'n' nominate this feller from Te- 
CUIllSY. " 
"But," broke in l\Iilton, "you're a 
candidate yerself, 'n'-" 
" 'Vait till I'm threw, will yeh? I 
said, rIll leanin' a good deal j
<;t llaow 
to'rd this man froll1 Teculllsv. I c'd 
beat him easy 'no ugh at the polls, ef he 
turned cranky, but I daoubt ef it'd be 
wuth while. I ain't seen him yet, but 
I'm told he's here, 'n' ef I like his looks 
durn me ef I ain't a mine to llominate 
him. He can't do no harm, even ef he 
tries. These reform spurts don't winter 
well. They never last till spring. The 
boys lose their breath for a few months. 
But then they git daown to work agin, 
and baounce the reformers to the back 
seats where they belong. But it'd 
he one thing to elect a high-toned, 
kid-gloved, butter-wouldn't-melt-in-his- 
Inaouth kind 0' luan like what's-his- 
naIne, 'n' a hoss 0' quite another color 
to 'lect Fairchild. He'd make me troub- 
le from the word 'go!' Understan', I 
ain't afraid of his Ineddlin' with me here 
in Jay Caounty ; not a bit of it. But 
he'd use his position to cripple Ille in the 
deestrick. The present Congressman 
tried that on-'n' you ain't so much as 
heerd his name mentioned fur a re- 
nomination. But it was bother 'nough 
to squelch him. I ain't goin' to hev it 
to do all over agin." 
"Right you air, tew!" l\Iilton re- 
sponded. 
The Boss held up his hand to forbid 
inten'uption, while he looked curiousl
. 
at his visitor, as if puzzled by his acqui- 
escence. He went on: 
"Ef you was a man of any reatlin' 
you'd hev heerd of a custom among 
Europe-ian ken tries, when one whips 
another, of makin' the under dog in the 
fight pull aout his front teeth like. The 
beaten kentry has to tear daown its 
forts, 'n' blow up its men-o'-war, 'n' so 
on, jest as a guarantee not to make any 
more trouble. 'V ell, ef I'd concluded to 
hey any dealin's at all with Fairchild, 
that's ,;hat I'd hev done with him. I'd 
'a' made him turn over the appintment 
of all Dearborn's men on the deestrick 
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Conlmittee; 'n' I'd 'a' haa a "ritten 
agreement that half tllf' postmasters in 
Adam:i 'n' ] )(.arhorn, as well as all in 
Ja\, shouhl be 0' Inv namin'. 31 v wife's 
brother should h('
 heel the Thessalv 
post-office, tew, right under Fairchil(l'
H 
nose, HO'H to keep an ('ye on him. It's 
the òut
 of every man to purvide for his 
0\\ n fam'ly." 
" Xothi
' small about yuul You only 
"n.nt
d the hull airth!" chuckled 31il- 
ton, ingratiatingly. 
"No, it was Fairchild who wanted the 
airth 'n' thought he'd got it, 'n' "bile he 
'Was deliberatin' whether he'd bave it 
1,rao" ned on h->th sides or 110t, 10 'n' 
hehold! I went ill 'n' took it awav from 
him slick 'n' clean." .. 
The BOSH rO!îe as he was speaking, 
reached for his overcoat and put it on. 
" Time's up!" he said, sententiously. 
l\1ilton had risen, too, and placed him- 
self hetween Beekman and the ùoor. 
"There's seven minutes yit," he said, 
eagerly; "I've got something yeh can't 
afford to miss. Don't you want th' 
nomination yerself?" 
"Xo. ,,'"hat good 'd'Vashington he 
to me? K ew York State's hig enough 
for Ine. If yeh don't underHtantl that I 
put my name before the Convention jest 
to hola Iny caounty together 'n' block 
Dearhorn, )' er a dunulled sight bigger 
fool than e\ en I took veh to be." 
" But s'pose Dearbòrn's votes cud be 
thrown to you! They'd nominate yeh! 
"That 'el thot be wuth to )'eh ?" 
""'"hat 'd it be wuth?" mused the 
Eoss, looking intently at ::Uilton. 
" Yes! in r(,[Ldy money, here! naow !" 
The EOHS took up his hat, meditative- 
ly, and gazed at his companion again. 
" Did you knaow th' man that hrought 
yeh here?" he asked. 
. " Y es-'twas Jim Bunner, W'a'n't it 
" 
"That man 'd wade threw fire 'n' 
water fer me. Yeh couldn't tempt him 
"ith a hundred thaousan' dollars to bO 
much as sayan evil word abaout me, let 
alone injure me. Yit he's desprit l)oor, 
'n' th' unlj thing I ever did fer him in 
Iny life, eÅcep' gi\ in' hÌ11l a daj.'s work 
naow 'n' then, was to help him bury his 
child ùecently ten Jears ago. But I 
knoW' my men I Here Fairchild haB took 
you off a dung-hill, where all .vel' hull 
hurnly, ::;ore-e)"ed, n1ÏH11.lbùle farn'ly ùe- 
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long, 'n' m
l,(le a man of yeb, trusted hi'i 
ntl'airs to J elI, elot1wd yèh, fed 
 eh, yes. 
'n' let 
'eh fatten yerself on the profitt, of 
his farm-and nao" } eh turn 'raonnd 'n' 
offer to sell him aout. By gum ! I was 
rig-ht. Fairchild hain't got no sense! 
'N' 
'ou, yeh skulll, git aout! Don't) ell 
walk on the same siòe of the street "ith 
l11e, or 111 s\\ at the hull top of } er head 
oft' ! " 
" ,,- e'll nominate Ansdell 'fore} ou git 
a chance!" snarled )Iiltoll. 

rhû Convention met, depressed by tIle 
evident feeling of disapI)ointnwnt among 
the spectators, "ho swarmed on all the 
high, pew-like seats hack of the bar-rail- 
ing, while the delegates sat in rows of 
chairs inside the space reserved in term 
time for the lawyers. rl'here wa!i grouwl 
enough for this disappoiutment. Fair- 
child had not cmne, and the prospect., 
of a good Rpeech, or even a ùitter per- 
sonal contest, were fading a\\ay. No 
one had an explanation for his aùsence. 
The Dearborn delegates were DlOre in 
the dark than outsiders eyen, for they 
had heen told to meet him in Tyre, be- 
fore the Convention, and that he would 
breakfast at the Turnpike Tavern. l\Iil- 
ton reassured thelll for a time by en- 
larging upon the bad condition of the 
roads, but even he ended, as they took 
their seats, hy professing some fear of an 
accident. " However, I'll cast th' solid 
vaote, th' same as before, I SUPI)Ose?" 
he said, and the bondsmen nodded as- 
sen t. 
The proceedings opened tamely. The 
Chairman was a professor froI11 the Te- 
cUIllseh Acaùemy; the other counties 
each had a secretary. Two" ritten an- 
nouncements were handed up to be read, 
one that ]\Iilton Squires was authorized 
to cast seventeen yotes for Dearborn 
County, the other nmning a man to per- 
form a similar function for the ten votes 
of In.y. 1'here was to be no break JL t 
awhile, apparentl
., in the two machine 
counties. But-what woula Adams do? 
As this question flashed through th
 
minds of the assemblage one of the 
Adams delegates rose, walked to tLe 
bench, gave a paper to the presiding 
officer, and then joined the little throng 
of spectators at one side. Did thiR 
luean thut he left the Con\ention? "
Lat 
did it met1.n? Experienced o1>:;e1"\ er
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began t
 feel that something startling 
waR conllng. 
The paper, being read, turned out to 
be an announcement that Abram K. 
Beekman had been substituted in the 
.\.dams Count.y delegation for the dele- 
gate who had just vacated bis sent, and 
as the words died away the Boss himself 
pushe<.l his way dow
 the aisle, threw 
his long leg over the bar-rail, and took 
bis seat. The master of Ja
r County 
getting substituted for Adams County 
-here was a Inystcry! Did it portend 
that Adams had been won for Beekman's 
canilidature? Yes, it n1ust mean that 
-and Tyre's heart leaped for joy. Or 
no-it couldn't mean that. The Boss 
would hardly thrust himself forward in 
that hrash way if be were sure of win- 
ning-and TJ
re's heart sank again, 
sadly. 
The Chairman announced that ballot- 
ing wOlùd be resumed; that the cOl.mties 
wOlùd be called in alpbabetical order; 
and that, in the case of Adams County, 
which did not signify a desire to yote as 
a unit, the names of the delegates wOl.ùd 
also be called in that order. Before the 
words were fairly out of his mouth, a 
hundred shrewd hrains had discovered 
that this meant Beekman's being the 
first name called. But what was his 
game? 
So perplexed were the men of Tyre 
with this problem that they almost for- 
got to cheer when their man rose to his 
feet, in response to bis name. It was 
rarely that one saw Abe Beekman in 
conv
ntions; he preferred to run thenl 
from the outside; and no one in the 
hall had ever heard him make a speech. 
Imagine how they listened now! 
He spoke with an almost boyish ner- 
vousness, resting his hands on the table 
before him, and clinging, as it were, 
with his eyes to the Chairman, for sup- 
})ort. 'Vhat he said was brief, to the 
point, and worth repeating here: 
"I got substituted, ez p'raps some of 
yeh hey guessed, because I wanted a 
word at the very start. I hev my 
reasons. I ain't a-go in' to mention no 
names" - he darted a swift, t:ìignifican t 
glance over toward the Dearborn County 
men, singling out l\lilton for a second, 
then reverting his troubled gaze to 
the Chairman-" but I kin feel it in my 


bonee:; that things ain't on the square 
here. Ther's a nigger in the fence. 
Mebbe it's no husinesR of mine to yank 
hÎ111 aout, hut it's only fair to my caoun- 
ty that we shouldn't let anyhody git 
ahead of us in eloin' what we want to 
dew. It's hew that D comes ahead 0' 
J in the alpb'bet, but" -and there was 
a 1ll00nentary relaxation of bis eager, 
sombre face as he enunciated this un- 
doubted fact-" it's jest as trew that A 
comes in front 0' D. Ef any set 0' men 
-mind, I lllention no names, but-ef 
all
. set 0' delegates COlue here 'with the 
idee 0' sellin' their man aout, or 0' nmk- 
in' a combination which '11 put them Rolid 
with the next Congressman, and leave 
Jayaout in the cold, perhaps 'fore I'm 
threw they'll see thet the). hit off Illore'n 
their jaws cOl.ùcl wag. 
"1\11'. Cheerman, I don't want to go 
to Congress. I never've hed the least 
hankerin' after it. This State of aours 
is good enough for nle. I wOl.ùdn't feel 
like myself ef I had to stan' 'raoun' 'n' 
see cbàl)s from Rhode Island or Floridy 
puttin' on airs, and pretenc1in' to cut as 
big a swath as :Kew York did. I'm too 
much of a State man fer thet. I'd be 
itchin' to jmnp on 'em all the while. 
So I want to say that I withdraw my 
nanle-" 
The Hon. Elhanan Pratt rose here, 
his weazen little figure c01uing up ",ith 
a spring like a jack-in-the-box, and 
squeaked out shal1)ly: "I rise to a 
point of order. The Abram I{. Beek- 
Ulan whose name is before this Conyen- 
tion is a Jay County man, nominated by 
Jay County, and voted for alone hy Jay 
Count
.. No Adams County Illan"- 
there was an elaborate t5arcasm in the 
tone-" has any right to withdraw that 
naIU e. " 
"The l)oint of order is well taken," 
said the Chair. 
" \Vell, in thet case I won't ask to 
withdraw my nan1e," responded Beek- 
nlan. "But I don't think it'll make much 
differ'nce. A wink is as good as a nod 
to a bline man. P'raps you kin git an 
iùee by this time haow the Jay Caounty 
eat's go in' to jump; p'raps you can't. 
I'm goin' to vaote fer 1\11'. Richard Ans- 
dell, 'n' I wan' to say-" 
He was interrupted here by n. stout, 
8hm]) burst of hand-clapping from the 
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Adams delflgates and the Ie" Adams 
men in the audiflnc('. The Tvre cro\\ (1 
werü taken ahack for an insta
t, and Hat 
bewild('red; then the fact that their 
man had played Lis game, awl was ,u.t- 
ing as if he had won, im.;pired them 
to join tumultuously in the applau
e, 
though they were in total darknesH as 
to the nature of the stakes pla)cd for. 
The Boss "eut on: "I wan' to say 
that I've neyer laid eyes on him bu"'t 
Ollce, 'n' never Hpoke a word with hiIu 
in my life. But I ain"t lived al] this 
while 'thaout leamin' to read sometbin' 
of a man's natur' ill his face. I believe 
he"s honest and Htraig-ht-aout; I don't 
helieve there'H a crookid hair in his head. 
P"raps he's got S011)e naotioDR that we'd 
look on as fillllickin' up bm"e in Jay, but 
I ain't afeard 0' them. It's hetter to 
hev a man shmdin' 
o upright that be 
hends ùack'rd, then to hey-to hev-the 
fact is, )lr. Cheerrnan, I think I've said 
'haout enough. Th' other candidate 
hain't showed up to-day! P'raps it's 
jest as well fur him that he baill't. ] 
guess be'll consider that be's got abaout 
thl'ew with deestrick politics-but I 
ùon't want to appear to be rubbin' it 
in. 'fbe lawyers hev a Latin Havin' 
ahaout speaki
' nothin' but good 0' 
the 
dead-" 
Beeknlan t-itopped short. Tbe Chair- 
man had risen to hiH feet. Half the 
delegates had followed his example, and 
were gazing intently at one of the tall, 
small-paned windows on the right side 
of the rooUl. The three l"eporters who 
were sitting in the clerk's desk had be- 
gun elimhing over the rails and weaving 
their way hetween the chairs toward this 
same window. A bum of rising Il1ur- 
lllUrs was running tbrough the audiellee. 
Deckman, finding suddellly that he ha<l 
no auditor:::;, alld disconcerted at the in- 
terruption, looked about the rOOln for a 
mOUlént, in search of an explanation. 
Thcn he followed the direction of the 
faces, and saw his retainer, Jim Bunner, 
d:Ull hering' in under the lifte<l sash, alld 
making strenuouH, almost frantic, efforts 
meanwhile to attract Lis attention. 
The lllan was breatWeHs "ith excite- 
ment. H(> had dimhcd to the "iwlo" 
from the l"oof of a low, adjoining' shed, 
anò he could be heard now, as he foulld 
'l footing on the hack of thc bellch, ill 
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panting- e
planatioll of hi"l conduct: "I 
Iit'd to ('OUl{' thi'i \\ltv! 1ftl 'a' taken me 
tC\\ 10llg to've got'threw the crowd at 
th' door. rye got news for th' BOHS 
that won't kecp a secollù !" 
He pusLed his way roughly through 
the throng now, brushing the reporterR 
asiòe "ith es!)e(.i.a.l impatience, anù stoml 
\\ hispering, gaHping his tidings in ] kek- 
llHm's ear. The a.ssemblage, silent now 
as the midnight watch, read in the 
deepening shadows and Hhoc1.ed sever- 
ity of the 130Hs's face that HOllletLillg 
far out of the ordinary bad happuled. 
Beeknlfill appeared to be asking some 
queHtions, and pOlldering the "hispered 
anHwers "ith increasing emotion. 
The waiting hundreds, all on their 
feet now, \\ atched bim in a tremor of 
e-x:pectatioll. 
At last he spoke, in a low, cLanged, 
yet extremely distinct yoice : 
"1\[1'. CheerIllan, "hen I spoke ahaout 
sayin' nothin' but good 0' th' dead, I 
spoke unbeknaown to myself like a. 
prophet. ::\Iy friend here hrillgs some 
awful news. 1\lr. Fairchild, 0' Dearborn, 
has jest been faound, !stark 'n' cold, 
crunched under his hosses 'n' carriage, 
at the bottom of Tallmall'l:) ra.vine !" 


CHAPTEH XXV. 


"YOU THOUGHT I DID IT!" 


'YHDI Seth awoke next luorning, the 
position of tbe shadow cast by the thick 
green-paper curtain which coyered the 
upper half of his window told hiH 1)1'ac- 
tllied faculties that it was very late, and 
impelled him to get out of bed before 
he began at aU to rememher th(' several 
mOlllelltouH e\ ellts of thc previous cyen- 
ing. As he dre

ed he 8trO\ e to get 
tlH:,cle arranged in their proper order in 
his mind. Curiously enough, there \\ ere 
cerb.in inchoate recollections 01 feminine 
screams, of bursts of hJsterica1 sohhillg, 
of low but rough and Htnmge malo 
\ oices, doldlll H.lld hanlltill
, which con- 
fu:selUy struggled for pln.ce in his 81e( py 
tboughts, and seemed now to ùe a part 
of the en'llillg's oCCnrrelll"eS, now to 
belollg to this present worning, and to 
have corne h) him while he "as né:u-ing 
the end of l1i:-; Hlc('l" 
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As he passed his Almt Sabrina.'s door 
on his way to the stair::;, he heard from 
within the same sOUlHl of suppressed 
weeping. This nlllCh at least of the 
unlocated recollections must have be- 
longed to the first stages of his waking. 
"A.nother quarrel with Isabel I" he 
thought, as he descended the stairs. 
""ny is it that women must always be 
rowing it with each other I" Then his 
own dispute with Albert came fresh and 
overpowering in distinctness of impres- 
sion across his mind, and the grounds 
of his grievance against the temper of 
the other sex faded away. 
The living - room was vacant - the 
breakfast-table still standing in the dis- 
order of a meal just finished, and the 
shades down as though the day had not 
yet begun, although the clock showed it 
to be past ten. One of the folding-doors 
of the parlor was open and he heard 
Isabel's voice-it struck him as being 
strangely altered toward harshness of 
:fibre-calling hinl to enter. 
She stood, as he remembered her once 
befol"e, in front of the piano. In the 
dusk of the drawn clu"tains-how gloomy 
and distrait everything about the house 
was this morning I-her figure was not 
very clearly visible, but her face was so 
pale that it seemed to be independent 
of any light. Her eyes had the effect of 
slight distention, and in the shadow 
were singularly dark of tint. They were 
gazing at him with a strange, intent, 
troubled look, and the expression of the 
pallid face went with this to disturb him 
vaguely. He said to himself, in the mo- 
ment of waiting for her to speak, that 
he must keep his troth with Annie reso- 
lutely in mind, and, if needs be, not 
shrink from avowing and standing by it. 
Isabel did not offer him her hand, or 
tender him any greeting whatever-only 
looked him through anù through with 
that searching, unaccustomed gaze. 
"I wOlùdn't let them call you," she 
said at last, sl)eaking slowly, as if with 
an effort to both form these word" and 
repress others. "I knew that you need- 
ed the sleep." 
" I am sorry if I put anybody out hy 
my laziness. But it is such a relief to 
be able to sleep like that once in a while, 
instead of having to get down to the 
office by eight." 


"I heard you go out last night. I 
heard JOU come in this morning. But 
not another soul in the house suspects 
t.hat you were out-not one I" 
The tone was unmistakably solemn, 
and weighted with deep feeling of some 
sort. Seth Ulleasily felt that a scene 
was impending, though he could not 
foresee its form. He felt, too, that the 
part he must play in it would of neces- 
sity be an awkward one. 
" Yes," he answered, "the night 
seemeù too :fine to stay in-doors. Be- 
sides, I was nervous, and it did lue good 
to walk it oft: You can't imagine how 
light-hearted I was when I returned, or, 
for that matter, how heavy-hearted when 
I went out." 
" Seth I " 
The word came forth like the red flash 
frOlll clouds which can no longer retain 
their pent-up, warring, swelling forces- 
an interjection of passion, of dread, of 
infinite troubling, of doubt wreathed in 
struggle with pain. She swayed slight- 
ly towarà him, her hands clasped and 
stretched down and forward with a 
gesture of excessive perturbation, her 
great eyes lustrous with the excitement 
of this battle of emotions. Seth fancied 
that the dominant meaning of the look 
was reproach. He cOlùd not in the least 
see his way through the dilemma, or 
even understand it. He cOlùd only say 
to himself that the enchanbnent was 
ended, and that, come what might, he 
would not forget Annie. 
The woman glided a step neal'er to 
him. She put one hand to her brow 
with a sudden movement, and rested the 
other upon the piano, as if all at once 
conscious of needing support. "\Vith a 
painful little laugh, hysterically incon- 
gruous, she said: 
"I am almost beside nlyself, am I 
not? I cannot speak to you, it seems I 
And yet there is so much to say-or no I 
isn't silence better still?" Her voice 
trembled as she went on: "For what 
could we say? How meaningless all our 
words would be in the face of-of-" 
She swept both hands to her eyes with 
an impetuous gesture. Her form. seemed 
to totter for a moment, so that Seth in- 
stinctively moved toward her. Then 
with a wild outblu'st of sobs she threw 
herself upon his breast, convulsed with 
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nCf'!;;Hnnt parox)"Hms of passionate Wf'Cp- 
lng. 
They stoo<1 thuH together for some 
n1Ïnute<;;. The youn
 mnn, moved to 
great tenderness by her evident sufì"er- 
iuO', the cause of which he vaguely re- 
I:') . , 
ferred to the previous evcnlllg s events, 
put his arm about her, whispered gently 
to her to be comforted, and sb'oked her 
hair with a soft, caressing touch. His 
hand touched 1er ("heek, and she shud- 
dered at the contact; then swiftly took 
the hand in hers ana raised it to her 
lips, murmuring hetween the sobs: 
" B"ngratcful! WWi it not done for me? 
A\.1, dear, I shall not shudder again." 
She kiHsed the hand repeatedly, and 
}>res:-:;e<1 it to her bOSODl as she spoke. 

he was still trembling like a leaf in his 
arms. 
""
hat could it all mean?" he asked 
himself-and found no answer. 
"'Ve must he brave, dear," she whis- 
pered now. "\Y e must be on our guard 
evcr
' instant! 01-h! they shall tear 
my heart out before they learn any- 
thing-so much as a syllable! 'Ye must 
keep our nerves." She looked up into 
his astonished face, '" ith almost a smile 
in her effort to strengthen his com'age. 
., 'Ye u'ill be brave, won't we, mine? 
The test will come soon now. Perhaps 
in an hour they will bring-it!" 
The trembling seized her frame, and 
shook it with cruel force. She huried 
her face in his breast with a long, low 
cry of anguish, and sobbed there pite- 
ously, clinging to his hand still. Once 
she bent as if to kiss it again, but 
stopped, then turnecl her head aside, 
groaning, "Oh, how terrible! how ter- 
rible ! " 
The luystification now demanded light 
of some sort. 
"'Ybat is it that is so terrible, my poor 
girl ?" he asked. "'Vlmt are they going 
to bring in an hour? Tell me. Isabel- 
my sweet sister-what does it all mean?" 
'She looked up into his face, with ftick- 
eli.ng suggestions of a mechanical smile 
at the C01'ners of her pale lips, and with 
soft reproach in her eyes : 
"A\.1'e you going to pretend to me, 
too, deal' one? As if it were not all 
here in my heart-all, all! Ah, they 
sha'n't get it! They sha.'n't get the 
bÌl<ulow of a hint. You were home 
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lwre all the while! You wer(' asleep, 
sound asleep! If it be nece
Hary I could 
swear that I l'nPII' 
'ou were a
leep, that 
-hut no, there might he suspicion then. 
That we mustn't have! Don't fear for 
me, dear one! I shall be so discreet, so 
circumspect, "atching, weighing every 
word! But oh-h-shall we ùreanl of 
it'! ''''hat if we 
hould, and should ("rv 
out in our sleep? Oh-h, my God! my 
God! " 
She sank again, convtÙsively clutf'hing 
his hand, and quivering, "ith feverish 
so b8, upon his brea
t. 
"Upon my soul, I don't in the lea'-\t 
know what you are talking ahout, I
m.- 
bel! Do try and be calm, and tell mp 
what it is ! " 
"lie asks 1W'!" she cried, "ith the 
same jarring, painful half-laugh he had 
heard before. 
He held her fronl him, so that he 
might look into her face. 
" Come, come! You are acting like 
a tragedy-queen on the stage. Do be 
sensible, and tell me what the matter is. 
You make me out of patience with you! ., 
He spoke in the vexed tone of a nlan 
needlessly perplexed with foolish mJs- 
teries. To her strained senses the sim- 
ple expl'ession of impatience was cruel 
mockery. She drew herself still fur- 
ther back from him, and droppell his 
hand. She was able to s!)eak collect- 
edlv now: 
'
It is you who are the actor. You 
perRist in plaJ'ing the part-to me I" 
"Still in riddles! Jrhat part, Isa- 
bel? " 
"You will have me tell vou? You 
"ant to hear the thing-in ,,:ords?" 
"Yes, hy all means." 
She had never once taken her fright- 
ened, fascinated gaze from his face. 
"You insist on hearing from my lips 
that while you were out last night your 
brother was lllurdered-" 
" 'Vhat !" 
")Inrdered not four miles from her(', 
as he was d1i.ving on the road. and his 
body thrown down into a ravine. Some 
bo
 s found it. Forhmately, eveQ.bod;) 
thinks it wa-; an accident. The men 
who brought the news thought so." 
She had spoken the words coldly, as 
if they were commonplaces and had been 
learnt by rote; but all the passion of 
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her being was flaming in her eyes, which 
transfixed him with their stare. 
":\Iur-dered !" the young man stam- 
mered, feeling his senses reeling. " Al- 
bert murdered! Oh-h, this nlust be 
nonsense! It is too terrible to think of 
eyen! You are out of your mind, Isa- 
bel !" 
Her lips quivered. "It would be no 
wonder if I were, after this!" 
The darkened rooms, the sobbing of 
his aunt up-stairs, the sounds of anguish 
that he knew now had partially awak- 
ened him, the crazed demeanor of Isabel 
-all these rose around him, like a black 
fog, to choke and confound hil:j mind. 
Her fixed gaze burned him. 
"Tell me what you know!" he cried, 
wildly. 
" 'V ouldn't it be easiel' to tell me what 
yon know?" 
The chilling tone of the words startled 
him, as might a sudden contact of warm 
flesh with ice, before his bewildered 
brain had grasped their meaning. Then, 
like the crimson, all-pervading outburst 
of a conflagration, the thing dawned 
upon him, and his thoughts seemed 
blood - red in its hideous light. He 
pushed her from him fiercely, returning 
her piteous look of fright with a glare, 
and biting his tongue for words that 
should be great enough to fairlyover- 
whelm her. As she cowered, he strode 
toward her. 
"You thought I did it !" he shouted 
at her. 
Her only answer was to bury her face 
in her hands and sink weakly at his 
knees. 
He stood relentlessly glowering down 
upon hel'. The bitter, brutal words that 
Inight be heaped upon her, nay, that 
ought to be, crowded upon his tongue. 
n was too great a task to restI'ain them, 
to keep silence. 
" You, thought I did it," he repeated. 
"And you didn't object-you didn't 
shrink from me! '\Vhy, I remaIn ber- 
my God I-you kissed my hand! You 
said, 'It was done for me !' Oh-h! " 
The woman at his feet, her face hid- 
den, had been sobbing violently. She 
lifted her eyes now, and strove appeal- 
ingly to conquer him with their power. 
She rose, unaided, to her feet, and con- 
fronted him. Terror and tenderness 


visibly struggled for the mastery of her 
facial expression, as for the mood be- 
hind it. 
"Don't, Seth, don't! Can't you see 
how I am suffering? Have you no pity? 
How can you have the heart to Rpeak to 
me like this?" 
" You talk about pity-about hearts!" 
"How long ago was it that they were 
on your tongue-that you had your arms 
stretched open for me ?" 
" Don't recall it !" 
" If I were to die this day, this hour, 
it would be the one thing I should want 
to remember, the one thing of my life 
that I should hug to my heart. 'Vhat is 
changed since then? A man dead ?-a 
man dies every minute of the day some- 
where in the world! Suppose I was 
wrong! Suppose it was an accident- 
yes, we'll say it was! Don't you see- 
how little that is, how unimportant, 
compared with-with-" 
She finished the sentence by a falter- 
ing step toward him, her arms out- 
stretched, her lips parted, her form 
offering itself for his embl'ace with a 
sinuous seduction of moving outlines. 
The old witchery flamed up for a sec- 
ond in his pl.ùses; then it was emberless 
ashes. 
'Vithout a ",'ord he turned and left her. 


Aunt Sabrina opened the door of her 
room in response to his strenuous l'ap- 
ping, and wiped her tear-stained face 
with the end of her shol.ùder-shawl as 
her nephew entered. At his behest she 
told all the tidings that had come to the 
farm. Its master had been found at the 
bottom of Tallman's ravine by some 
boys who had climbed down to see if 
the beech-nuts were turning. The wholp 
equipage had pitched off the narrow 
road which crossed the gulf at this point 
high above. The buggy was smashed. 
One of the horses was dead; the other 
had two of its legs broken. Half-hidden 
under the carriage and one of the beasts 
was Albert, quite lifeless and cold. The 
men who brought the news believed 
every bone in his body must have been 
broken. 
As she concluded the bare recital of 
facts, the poor old maid began her sob- 
bing afresh. 
"I might uv knaowd it'd 'a' come to 
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this," she gl'oaned; '" pride goeth be- 
fore a fall,' PZ Sololllon Hays. I hc<l my 
heart tow much I:;ot ou hiH goiu' to 
COllgre
R ; I waR exaltin' nlY horn tew 
high. I waR settin' by the" indow, that 
very minute, watchin' Sarah AllùrewH go 
by perked up in their democrat wag-on, 
with her injy shawl 'n' all her fine feathers 
on, 'n' never so llluch's turuin' her heaa 
this way, 'n' I was sayin' to myself, '1\1' 
lady, you'll come daown a peg '1' two off 
'n your high hoss when Albert goes to 
Congress '-'n' there the nlen was comin' 
ill the gate, thet identical minute, "ith 
the news. I tell you!" -I:::)Le rou:setl 
herself into indignant declamation here 
-" men like Zeke Tallman ought to l)e 
hung, who're tew shiftless or penurious 
to fix up their fences on pieces 0' raoad 
like thet, sao's to keep folks from drivin' 
off in the dark 'n' killin' themselves! 
That's what they ought!" 
"But it wasn't dal'k, Aunt Sabrina," 
said Seth; "the moon was so bright all 
last llight you coulù have seen to reatl 
hy it." 
L The old lady was too occupied with 
her own thoughts to even think of in- 
qui ring as to her nephew's source of 
information. She only rocked to and 
fro, desolately, and said, as if talking to 
herself : 
"Sao much the "uss, Seth. It was 
to be! X o thin , could 'a' stopped it. 
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Thet old" itch, 
rtilcly 'Yarren, iB right. 
There's a ('uss on aour fam1y Here, 
almost inside tew years, Sissly's gone, 'n' 
Lemuel's gonp, 'n' mww it's 1)001' Albert! 
'N' he was gittin' so like his grandfather J 
the HCllator, tew, gittin' to look like 
him, 'n' ack like him ; I kill remem her 
my father-" 
Seth left the room with soft footsteps. 
He ,\ ould go at once to the Hcene of his 
brother's death. 
At the outside door, as he opened it, 
he stood face to face with Annie. She 
gave him her hand Hilently. Her faco 
wa
 pa.ler than he had ever seen it be- 
fore, and she looked on the grolmù, 
after the first little start of surprise at 
the meeting, instead of illto his face. 
"You have heard?" he whispel'ed. 
"Yes. Isn't it awful?" 
,,"Till you go up-stairs anù see Aunt 
Sabrina? She is in her room. I think 
the sight of you would do her good." 
"Yes. 'Yhat a terrible shock it lllUBt 
be to her! And-" 
"The widow? You'll find her in the 
parlor. Strange enough, she was weep- 
ing her eyes out when I last saw her." 
He could not keep the bitterness out of 
his tone. 
"Poor woman!" was all that Annie 
could find it in her heart to murmur, a'i 
Seth pUH:sed her on his gloomy errand, 
and she entered the house of mourning. 


(To be continued.) 


SILENT SORROW. 


By Louise Cbandler Moultoll. 


IF she tmclosed her lips and made her nlOan, 
She would not be &0 weary with her "oe- 
A burden shared iR lightened: eyen so 
The weight is heavier that we bear alone, 
And anguish pent within turns hearts to stone. 
The fellowship of sorrow to forego, 
To suffer and he Rilent, is to know 
The blackest blossom frOlll the black root grown. 


And yet great joys and greatest woes m'p dumb. 
Hmall is the Bum that reckoning can compute- 
The shallows babble, but the depths are mute- 
The great mid-sea our measure may not phunb; 
l\.ing Loye, King Pain, Iiing Death, in 
ilence come, 
A.l1<.1, meeting them, we :::;ilelltly salute. 
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 -)1'" stimulates specula- 
tion as to whether 
the present intel'est of France is com- 
mensurate with her historic iml)ortance. 
The noblest monunlents in the world 
attest the part she once played in the 
drama of civilization. 'V ere Rheims 
and Amiens, Bourges and Beauvais, the 
embodied aspiration of the race whose 
activities one observes along the Paris 
boulevards to-day? Are there any signs 
in the actual Normandy of the spirit 
which dotted the North coast with the 
stone temples beside which their dif- 
ferentiation across the Channel seems 
often flimsy and superficial? Or, at the 
other end of France, as one descends 
the magnificent thoroughfare which 
consoles the J\Iarseillais for the greater 
general splendor of Paris, does any 
lingering reminiscence reach one of the 
instinct which covered the 
Iidi with 
the massive monuments of Provençal 
Romanesque ? As one observes the au- 
dience which listens to Guignol, it seems 
fabulous that the Frank ever crossed 
the Rhine. As one notes the gayety, 
the bonh01nie, the bright graciousness 
of a Parisian or provincial crowd, the 
:\Ierovingian epoch seems a myth. Is 
there any traceable relationship behveen 
St. Rerny at Rheims and St. Augustin 
at Paris, between St. Jean at Lyons and 
the :x ouvel Opéra, hetween the Sainte 
Chapelle and the Panthéon? The differ- 
ence is as vast as that between gloom 
and gayety, between the grandiose and 
the familiar, the mystic and the rational. 
FrOll1 the Palace of the Popes at A vÎ- 
gnon to the 
Iarseilles Canne bière, from 
the Chartres sculpture to 1\1. Falguière, 
from Plessis-Ies-Tours to the Tuileries, 
is a long way. The contrast seems not 
in epoch, but in character. In no other 


country is it nuu'keel in anything likE' 
the same degree. In England the same 
character is traceable in the London 
Law Courts and the ruins of Kenilworth ; 
Oxford Street and Piccadilly but deep- 
en the impression of Chester and 'Yar- 
wick ; there is a subtle sympathy be- 
byeen 'Vestminster and St. Paul's. One 
is sure that the ancestors of the shop- 
men in the Burlington Arcade and of 
the ownm's of the 'Vest End palaces 
fought side by side at Crécy and Poic- 
tiers, ,vhere they occupied pretty much 
the same reciprocal relations and enter- 
tained, 'mutatis rrwtalldis, pretty much 
the same notions of life, art, and for- 
eigners. In Germany it is not very dif- 
ferent. The cavalrymen of 1870-71, who 
sabred the damask and stole the clocks 
of the French châteaux, were lineal de- 
scendants of the Lanzknechts of the 
Rhine. Cologne Cathedral was fin- 
ished within the decade. Bavaria goes 
wild to-day over the stories of the meis- 
ter-singers. Even Dresden figurines 
and Saxon baroque in general are gothic 
in the last analJTsis-quite without the 
grace ùorn of the renaissance passion 
for the beautiful, and still as clumsy as 
perfected knowleùge will permit. The 
succession to 'Vincklemann is certainly 
as little frivolous as Burgmaïr an
l 
Schöngauer, and German criticism is 
still metaphysical and scholastic. Italy, 
from the time of the Pisans down to the 
decline of the high renaissance, anù from 
the return of the popes to the French 
Revolution, visibly illustrates a natural 
evolution. The same may be said of 
Spain. And since the ReY
lution, what- 
ever is distinctly nlOdern in Italian or 
Spanish character and culture, any note 
of discordant modification, is to he attrib- 
uted in no small degree to the French 
occupation. Only in France does tLere 
seem to he a break. 
The times change, and the mOHt acute- 
ly alive change 1110st in them. Since 
the days of Louis Ie Gros, when the na- 
tional unity began, Fl'ance has most con- 
spicuously of all nations changed with 
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the ppoch ; in thosp Ruccessi\e reaùjust- 
JJ1('nts which we call progrf'ss she has 
almost iu\"ariahl\' h('('n in tlw l('a<1. 
Jw 
"as the Htar of ill(' ages of faith as Hh. 
is the light of the age of fellowship. 
The contrast hctwPPll lH'r n.dual Helf 
Hwl 11('1' JIlOlllUllCllts iH, thm'cfore, JUost 
striking; Lut at the hILnw time it is 
superficial only and perfectly e
plicable. 
AmI its (':\.plallatioH gives the key to 
l.'rench (Ohnractcr ; fOl. there iH one in- 
8tinct of human nature, one aspiration 
of the mind, ,\ hich France hus incar- 
uate<l ,\ith unhroken continuit.y from the 
first-t;ince there was a :France at all 
France has Plllhodiea the R()rial Ùl
ti1lf"t. 
It WWi this ll]stinet \\hich finally tri- 
umplH'd over the harbaric }'rankish per- 
HOllltlity ; which am'ing the panic and in- 
di, idualisYll of the 1Iiddle AgPH took rpf- 
uge in the only hn.\,pn sympathetieally 
dis!)()sea to harbor it and produeed 
tJH' finest monuments of Europe by the 
force of spiritual solidarity; which, so 
soon as the time was ripe, extended it- 
self temporally and created a cÏ\ il or- 
ganism that rf>scucd tho human spirit 
from servituùe; and which, finally, in. 
the gre:tt tt.ansforrnation of the Hevolu- 
tion, obtained the nohlest victory oyer 
the fO!"l'cs of anarchy and unreason that 
history records. Tinu; in the days when 
the Jllediæval spirit of authority, of con- 
centration, of fisecticism, of individual- 
iSHl was almost all-powerflù in Europe, 
the French social instinct triumphed in 
the only Hphere in which exalted eftlnt 
was productivc; and now that this in- 
stinct has bc
n brought into harmony 
with the Time-Spirit, now that solidarity 
iH not ouly Hecl1lari7cd hut popularized, 
}'rauce illustrates its new phases as per- 
fectly as she did the old. Thpre ha
 
really lle('11 no hreak in 11er historic con- 
tinnih-. The catJH'(haIH are not feudal. 
They 
Cl-e the product of a spirit partly 
('ccleHinHtieal, partly secular, hut always 
social-the trup Gallo-Homan spirit 
which, great as WfiH the perfection at- 
tained b
. GenU'tn fcudalism in France, 
constantly Htrugglc<l against una finally 
conquered its foreign }'rankiHh foe. 
The cathedrnls, in n. word, are merely the 
hridge by whieh France clears the "Ii<l- 
dlc Agot'. 1.'h(') arc grandiose links in 
tLe clulÌn "hich unites the Ucvolu- 
tion to the Ì\\dfth ("(-'nhu'y cOlllillunal 
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movement for equality. They mark a 
phu')e of the long struggl p of solidarity 
"ith ItlUtl'chie forceH, as do the antl- 
eedesiastical movelHent of Phillippe Ie 
j
el, the natiomù ('onùensation of Louis 
XI., the l"(.nnissance reversion to cla.c;bic 
Hoeial as well aH artistic' id(.ah" and 
finally the Imrial at thu Hm olution of 
moral and material Byzantillism. 
There is IlC'('ordingly (-'Yell n. do-;er 
spiritual iflelltity l)(.twecll thc Xouvel 
OpL'ra and :x otre Dmue de l>nri'i than 
there is, for examplp, l)etwcpn the Eng-- 
liHh Cathedral ana its perfunctor) repro- 
duction in the British Houses of Parlia- 
melltr-the identity of in"itinct differing- 
only in phasc. .A.lld this iw;tilld i!-', a!-7 
I said, the key to French chara.cu>r and 
tho nlO,;t conspicuous trait whel.eby 
l.'reuch charadeI' difl('rs from our 0\\ n. 
French hic;;tory is the history of t hÜ
 
instinct. The fUclion of Gallic character- 
istics with TIoman in"ititutiollc; apparently 
developed a disposition of 
\tht'ninn 
interdependence and solidarity, all of 
whose accomplishments were to be or- 
ganically wrought, and whose fn.ilureH 
" Cl'e to come from the I:ml )ordination 
of the individual member involved in 
the Huprernacy of the general structure. 
The Catholic Church came ne:\.t, and 
contributed an influence to the JllOlùding 
of Illodern France which it is iJllPos
ihle 
110t to recognize on every hand. 
1\0 one can pass frmll a Pl'otestant to 
a Catholic country without being struck 
hy the llUlllcrous elmracteristie difter- 
enceH which force themsch'es upon the 
sense and the mind. The two shores of 
the Engli
h Channel, of Lake Geneva, of 
the Hol1:mdsch Diep, the two side
 of tJw 
Y osges-wherever the two systems come 
into contact tho contraHt is marked. 
To n. Protestant entering }--"r:lnee tho 
influence of CatholicisJl1 is espt.ciaUy 
striking, because in France, 0" ing to 
French clcarne
s and method, what e1,;e- 
where arp onh. Latin tendenci(>H become 
perfectly de\ 
loped traits. It is indefi- 
nite at first, but ,'ery sensihle nev('rflH'- 
les"'!. Long f:tllliJinr"'ity de ('penH the im- 
pression. The absence of the indh iduaI 
spirit, the absence of the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. the ,",ocial inter- 
deppndcncc of people, the respect fOl 
puhlic opinion, the COllscquell con- 
8idcru.tion for other
, the fr( l play of 
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:mind compatible only with rt certain 
cal'elessness as to deductions, and a con- 
fidence that society in general will see 
to it that the worhl roll on even if one's 
own logic be imperfect-a dozen traits 
characteristic and cardinal one associates 
at once with the influence of the Catholic 
Chtu'ch. The great work of the Refor- 
Illation was to quicken the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility by awakening the 
conscience. The predominant influence 
of the Catholic ChUI'ch has been to 
enforce the sense of social interdepend- 
ence among :men, to destroy individual- 
i
m by organizing and systeumtizing, 
and then itself assuming entire charge 
of the domain of the conscience. The 
conscience is, of course, the most impor- 
tant of the springs of human action. In 
proportion as the individual charges 
himself with soliciting and following 
its oracles his character is fortified and 
concentl'ated, his individuality intensi- 
fied. In proportion as he resigns this 
charge into other hands, to that extent 
he places the true centre of his moral 
nature outside himself, his individuality 
becomes less marked, and his relations 
to others more sensible, more inlportant. 
Is he not, indeed, vitally connected with 
something external which charges itself 
with the direction of the 1110st powerful 
moral agent of his nature, and are not 
all his fellows thus connected also? 
The bond of union between 111 en is thus 
infinitely stronger in Catholic conlllluni- 
ties than in Protestant, and in this way 
directly comes about by gentle grada- 
tions of logical consistency that con- 
siderateness, that deference, that sense 
of dependence upon others, that feeling 
that one's true centre is outside of one 
and in a safer place, so to speak, the 
l'espect for public opinion, the harmony 
with one's time and environment-all 
the fruits in fine of the social instinct 
re-enforced by religious system. This 
is the direct, sensible influence of Cathol- 
icism, as on the other hand the direct, 
sensible influence of Protestantism has 
been to isolate and to individualize. 
But the indirect influence of each system 
for being less sensible is not the less 
l'eal or important, and the indirect influ- 
ence of Catholicism has tended to social 
expansion as potently as its direct influ- 
ence to social concert. Renunciation 


and nsceticism, ecstasy anrt elevation, 
the mediæval virtues, in fact, are often 
called especially Catholic virtues. They 
are, indeed, eminently virtues of th(" 
Catholic Church, but they have never 
been virtues of a Catholic society. Re- 
nunciation shines out beautifully and 
boun tifully from the pages of the Le- 
gends of the Saints. History is full of 
instances of the divine self-for
etting 
of monks ana nuns. E,-en Catholic 
fanaticis:m has always been marked by 
it. Ignatius had as much of it in his 
way as Saint Theresa. But in Catholic 
societies themselves, the Catholic Church 
in this regaI'd has always strictly sepa- 
rated itself from the world. It has been 
in them, but not of theine It has, so to 
speak, organized its renunciation, and 
its organized renunciation has sold in- 
dulgences to society in general. Tha 
l'esult has been, of course, that society 
in general-that is to say, everyone with 
no clear vocation for thorough-going re- 
nunciation-improves its opportunity 
and uses its indulgences freely. That 
in France it never did, and certainly does 
not now, use these to their utmost limit 
is due to the native French t::tlent for 
sobriety, but it is evident that the in- 
stinct for social expansion has been 
foIiified by Catholicism, as it has been 
repressed by Protestantism in the same 
way that one system has quickened and 
the other lessened the sense of :mutual 
interdependence among 111 en. Just as, 
in contrast to the separatism of Prot- 
estantism, Catholicism has tended to 
unify and nationalize, to render organic 
the structure of society, so it has tended 
to develop all those sides of man's nattue 
which relate him to the external wodel, 
and we have in France, as a result in 
great part of Catholic influences, not 
Olùy a peol)le intensely organic and soli- 
daÏ1'e, but a people possessed of the epi- 
ctu-ean rather than the ascetic ideal in 
morals, its unmoral nattue harIl1oniously 
evolved without restraint frOll1 a higher 
spiritual law, its intelligence so highly 
cultivated as sometimes to supplant the 
soul in the sphere of sentiment, and its 
social andl1lutual activities carried to an 
extent and refined in a degree of which 
we have ordinarily a vel)' inadequate 
idea. 
The l)repondel'ance thus of unifyiug 
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Oyf'l' ('ontrovprsial awl f;f'pn.ratist {orrcH 
has r('wlered it tho most hOIllogeneouH 
in the world, and, accor(lingly, if it he 
eYer exC"usn.hll' to f\p<,ak of n. peoph' in 
t he mUSH, it is cxew;a1,10 in the ('n.se 
of tho li'reneh. 'Yhn.t one notes in the 
indivi(huù is more thau n.nJ wll('re dHl' 
apt to hp n. uational trait. Th('ro iH, 
of eours<" ditlcrentiation enoug-h, 1mt 
it 1Jcgim
 further along than with us, 
and is a-;tru<"Ìural rather than fortuitou
. 
They yary by t)1)CS rather than hy uuits. 
The dass only is specialized. Their 
homogenl'(H1sness is not uniformity, but 
it is dÌ\'ic1cd rather in tho details than ill 
the gll1ud ('onstrudion. The l>arisians 
sO hore each other often l)y forc-e of 
mutual sympathies and ideutieal idpas, 
that ennui itself has prohaLly had a large 
share in the variety of their pol
ti('al 
p
l)erimputation and in tho evolution of 
i1wir dahoratc EpÍ<'urpauisll1. They are 
infinitely civilized. Individuals are of 
le
s import than the relations hetween 
them ; IH'uee m:umers and art. Charac-- 
tel' (Xmllts less than capacity; hence t1è 
worship of tho intelligence. They have 
little or nono of our introspectiveness. 
They uuderstand themselves thoroughly, 
but L,' instinct, and not as the l.esult of 
e"íami
atioll. They are far more inter- 
(.sh.d in you than in themselves, and 
c-ontempl
te you nluch more closely. 
This indeed they do very naITowly, and 
au American who iFl himself enough 
tuldided to "taking notes" to remark 
the practice under its skilllÙ veil of inter- 
est and civility is apt to find it irksome. 
nut eVFIl in your personality their inter- 
est is never pushed to the extent of con- 
sideling such of its complexities fiR arise 
from counter-currcnts of mind and feel- 
iug and "ill-sueh as a writer like 
George Eliot, for instance, or Haw- 
thorne, or Thoma
 Hardy, is so greatly 
attraetpd hv. TIU'v a-;eem always to fancy 
you "a pl
il1 l"ahe:" and OlÙ): solicitouS 
to le!trn what label to take frOlll their 
fissortment (an as
ortment, hy th(' way, 
far more cOlllprehl:nsive than an:y other 
p
oplc's) with which to ticket you. If 
your complexity is the chief thing ahout 
you, they ticket you H fin" (for which 
our word is "subtle "), and bO pigeon- 
hole YOU without further examination. 
It is ilUmiliatillg to the AmC!rieall ::Jl':IlSO 
to note how ottell this is really nIl that 
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tlw ra
(I ("fill" for; t1w fmggpstion is irre- 
HiHtihle that JIlw.h of our pCrM>llaJ "lmu"- 
f\plittin
" is a-; nehulousl) unprofitahle as 
the> n.tineßlC!ut<; of 1'putollic IIll.taphy",i('B. 
\\ïth the l"rcllch, n.t ull events. the pro- 
C
HS of working out any social equation 
is n.h\"a) s marked hy the use of the per- 
HOllal factor Wi n kno" n term. " X" Ï... 
never you, hut your capacities, your lIlan- 
ifp!-\tations, what 
.ou, ,\ ith ) our .Anglo- 
:-)a
Oll a-;df-eon('elltratioll, descrihC! a-; 
Jour lucro "phenoIlH,,':na." "Un origi- 
nal" is an eccentric pf'lnon. 
Idiosyncrasy, in a word, has little in- 
terest for thcm. "Cntil it has heen ('111- 
halmed in legend it is rather rCb 'nted 
than tolerated, even in it,:; g-randiú
e 
manifesta.tions. There is littlL hero- 
worship that is either blind or yague. 
There is absolutely no French sJm- 
pathy with the notion that heroes are 
made of essentially difterent stuff' from 
the rest of llmnkind. Great men are, 
if" nohler hrothers," most of all " one in 
hlood ;" and it is by sufferance only 
that they are permitted to "lord it o'er" 
their fellows, in Sterling's phrase, by 
either" looks of beauty" or "words of 
good." There is the Hugo, the :\Iillet, 
as there was the Kapoleonic lfrJPnrle, but 
their inspiration is mainl)' decorous awl 
conformcd to the prevalent regard for 
the fitness of things rather than emo- 
tionally sincere. "Cher DmÎtre" iR a 
title horne by f'l"ores. 1\1. Dumas }il.-: iH 
a "cher maitre." And t1e popularity of 
this attitude is ascribable to the vfinity 
which seeks association or idl'ntificatio
 
with celebrity, not at all to the Ger- 
manic quality of admiration. Of Goe- 
the's three kind
 of re' erpnce-for \\ hat 
is above UH, for our eqmùs, and for 
what is beneath us-the second onlv, 
that is to say what is more properi
. 
callpcl d(.ferFIH'e, is commonly illus- 
trate<1 hy :FrC!nchuH__n. Snell ß hook lC:) 
1\11'. Peter Bayne's" Lessons fl"Om mv 
\Iastcrs" wouid he a Role('ism in Frnnc
. 
The proceec1ingt:) of the Bro\\ning 
oci- 
ctJ would excite amazement. The spir- 
it of the 1Uolièristes and that of the 
Goethe mlorers arp in complete contrast. 
The inten
e emotion "hich led on
 ot 
Carlyle's sccretaries publicly to e'\.pn':-,s 
It sense of spiritual in(h.Lh.dJu'ss to him 
ne"ít after his ., Lord and ðß.rioUl', J '
us 
Christ," \\ould beCm whilllsicall
' exc('
- 
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sive. No Frenchman so surrenders hiul- 
self to any })ersonal influence ; awe and 
abjectness are equally un-French. The 
anecdote of one contemporary English 
poet going, footstool in hand, to sit at 
the feet of another, indicates rather the 
French order of hero-worship, which if 
less cockneJ in its expression is char- 
acterized by the same sense of the im- 
portance of the impersonal function 
discharged in common by the hero and 
his wOl'shipper. 
Character, being thus less considered, 
develops less energy. " That which all 
things tend to educe-which freedom, 
cultivation, intercolu'se, re\Tolutions go 
to forIll and deliver-is character," says 
Emerson, with transcendental confi- 
dence. Yes! but not character as we 
understand it, not individual character 
independent of its environnlent. Free- 
dom goes to fonll and deliver that, 
most assuredly, but not necessarily in- 
tercolu'se, cultivation, revolutions-of 
which the French have had far more 
than the v have had of freedom. " Trust 
tbJself !
every heart 'vibrates to that 
iron string." In France every heart 
thus vibrates only when the said string 
sounds a hanllonious strain in con- 
certed music. "The giants must live 
apart. The kings can have no com- 
pany," says Thackeray. In France the 
giants are as rare as the pygmies. The 
social instinct is inimical to both. The 
great Frenchillen, it has been acidly re- 
lllarked, are apt to be Italians, and in 
effect the way in which indiviùual Ital- 
ians and the entire French people have 
united, at various epochs in history, in 
the accomplishment of great works is 
exceedingly instructive as to the ten- 
dencies of either civilization. The great 
Frenchmen are generally great on their 
human and social sides, by distinction 
rather than by energy. They are never 
lllonsters. No ascetics are numbered 
among them. Their minds are lofty, 
hut they are not self-gathered in them. 
Even the French heroes have less ego- 
ism than vanit:r; it is Henry IV., not 
Napoleon, that is truly national. And, 
as history reIllinds us, they are not 
found isolated but in groups, whose 
members are mutually dependent and 
supporting. But for this, and for the 
general elevation of the subsidiary 


groups around them, the eIllinence of 
mallY of them would be more conspicu- 
ous than it is; rrmny n1Crely emillent 
names in French history would shine 
heroic and grandiose 
n the roll of 
almost any other nation. because of 
this difference in perspective. But the 
great accomplishments of France haye, 
in general, been the work rather of the 
nation than of those heroes who" look 
at the stars 'with an answering l'ay." 
'Vherever the task of progress bas de- 
manded intellectual inspiration or moral 
energy, it is the Spaniard, the Italian, 
the Englishlnan who excels, but it is 
the French people entire. The individ- 
ual work of its exceptional volcanic 
spirits like l\Iirabeau, like Danton, is al)t 
to be incomplete. Solider-building is 
done by the nation organized-despoti- 
cally under the Corsican Bonaparte, au- 
tonomously under the Genoese Gam- 
betta. The Revolution, the conquering 
of Europe, the freeing of the human 
spirit, which the kings of the Continent 
and the aristocracy of England could 
only tmllporarily reimprison, in 1815, at 
Vienna, were Titanic works wrought 
by the social instinct of the most com- 
pletely organic people in history. 
In the failliliar and every-day, as well 
as in the exceptional and heroic work of 
life, the power and importance of the 
social instinct show thmllselves in France 
in a way of which we have no experience. 
The relations between individuals being 
exalted into a distinct social force, apart 
from the personalities therewith con- 
nected, these relations are regulated, 
utilized, and decorated to very note- 
worthy ends. They are used with us 
mainly for business purposes; it is 
chiefly, perhaps, the commercial travel- 
ler who exploits them. The rest of us 
enjoy them or neglect them as the case 
may be, but take no thought to organize 
and direct them. The social instinct, 
nevertheless, being native to man, even 
to lllan in our environment of riotous in- 
dividualism, it incurs the risk of becom- 
ing depraved if it be not developed. This, 
indeed, is its very frequent fate in many 
of our communities, and the amount of 
positive debauchery due to a perversion 
of this instinct, which perversion is itself 
due to neglect, is very suggestive. And 
positive debauchery aside.. the pathetic 
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fn.ihu'c of g'f>ninl hut weak naturlH that 
in a trtùy social lIlil it'u \\ ould certainly 
hm e succeeded is still more significant 
because it i!:) Rtill more hopcl('ss. In 
FraIu'c' ",ocial eapaeitJ" is a principal 
part of the youth's equipment for hili 
joulïley through life, In yirtue 0f it 
young men rise in tlun\ orlc 1, 0 htaiu "pro- 
tedioll," and aeqnire vantage ground. 
'Yith us, hitherto, a turn for what is 
called soeicty i
 fully as likely to he a 
har as an aid to a young" lUan's suce('SH, 
heing' aecepteJ often ItS indicating frivol- 
it
", if not extravagance and dissipation, 
and, at all (,\"l'nts, hostile to the industry 
and t;c\'ere applieation which pass for 
credentials of solidity. Success in an 
industrial society do
s not dppend on 
the favor of women, and we are wont a 
little to conte:llln the large and interest- 
ing ela:
s of pt'tits jt>unPR [rn.
 of which 
French society makes so 1111Wh. On the 
other hand, \
e Iul.' e many accentuated 
t
1)eS wholl)" peculiar to olu'sehe::) and 
g-cnerated hy the struggle of the am bi- 
tious and intensely concentrated individ- 
ual \\ ith an amolJ)hous and undeveloped 
society which he can in a meaS1ue lllOUld 
as well us figure in, provided only his 
energy be sufficient to the ta::;k. Kever 
was there such a field for the paryenu as 
that we fun1Ísh. Neyer was the parvenu 
so really estimable awl distinguished a 
person. "
ith energy and persistence, a 
Ulall who only yesterday ate with his 
knife llla)" to-morrow lay down rules of 
etitluette, a heneficim'.y dispense charity, 
a counb'y merchant regulate a railway 
system-merely by the force through 
which 
trenuous per::;ollality iIllpo::;cs it- 
self on a society "hose hulicla1"Ïtv is too 
feehle to prote
t it against ass'u;lt from 
without and treachery from within. In 
most iustance::;, inde
d, our pretence of 
solidarity is pm'e snobbishness. alld our 
parvenu::; l'eallJ"-as was Raid of Napoleon 
-mTiI;é
. 
The Frenchman's instincb:J and im- 
InIlsps receiye, on the contrary, a social 
rather tha.n fin egoistic deyelopnlent. 
His position in the world, the esteem of 
his neighbors, everything', in fact, except 
looking for the resun'ection of the dead, 
which prevents him from being of all 
men most miserable, are obtained b," a 
far more complex exercise of talent than 
that ascetic concentration of effort known 
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among us a
 "lookillg out for Xwuber 
OUl'." Look out for "
ull1ber One," 
the Frenchmall c .rtainlv docs in t11(' 
most unßinc'hing find cle;otcd manner; 
hut the pl'OCCS
 is with him ada.pted to 
gregariou., rather than insulated cowli- 
tions. He easily spares more tÍIlle from 
business than we (10 from idling to ex- 
pend in the H\.p:1nsiYeness n('('cssary for 
elahorate HOcial devclopllu.ut; further- 
more, social conditions \\ith him pre- 
vent time AO cÅpended from heing, even 
in an indirect sense, wfisted, so that he 
is nC\'er wore profitably occupied than 
when he is, so to speak, least concentrat- 
ed. He conquers in loye, \Hlr, aft
lÍrH, 
and society, not as \\ith us, with the 
Gel'manic peoples generally, in 'virtue of 
Htrenuous pcrsollality, but through many- 
sidedness, fippreciativenesH, l)erception, 
sympathy-in a word, less by energy 
than by intelligence. Aud this intel- 
ligence itself is socially developed. ::\1. 
Caro says of the Abbé Roux that his 
genius, "formed in solitude, outc.;ide of 
all intellectual commerce, of all eÅpan- 
sion" is characterized bv H fin illner 
Rpr
g and source of icieas in their 
native state, charged with parasitical 
elements neither purged by essay nor 
:filtered hy discussion; by ignol'ance 
which fistonishes in connection with cer- 
tain points of view trlÙY striking; hy 
falÙts of taste unavoidable in the ab- 
sence of all exterior control and poin t8 
of comparison; hy a certain awkward- 
ness, sometimes a HinglÙar \\ fint of dis- 
cernment, and hence a defect of propor- 
tion and development between thoughts 
really new and those which sepm so only 
to the eves of the artist who belie,.eH 
himself to have discovered them." One 
cOlÙd not hetter describe the traits 
which, in our life, as well as in our 
literatm'e, our illdÏ\"idualislll throws in- 
to shal1) relief in contrast with those of 
the Frpnch. 
In his" Pensées d'un Solitaire" tlw 
Abh{, Roux himself OL
eITeb that" men ot 
talent, so long as they have only intui- 
tive experienees, are hound to cOlllmit 
follie::;." and the univer::-\al prevalence of 
this conviction in Fran
e secures great 
openness and spiritual reciprocitJ. 
rrhere are no people whom it is " diffi- 
Clùt to know," who are yeIT " reserved" 
in the presence of strangers, who are 
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particularly "reticent" about their own egoism may be carried, what bleak- 
affairs, who have" secrets" and resent ness it may introduce into life, and 
familiarity. A high development of the how it may blight existence one may 

ocial instinct Jllakes shol,t work of easily gue
s; but its baleful influence 
these varieties of a t
'pe well known and has never been so vividly shown as 
rather higWy esteemed among ourselves. in that very remarkable book pub- 
It unmasks them at once as in some sort lished a few years ago and entitled 
pretenders, as people who devote a large "The Story of a Country Town." A 
share of their attention, while the battle more important contribution to sociol- 
of life is raging, to keeping open the ogy has not been n1ade within the dec- 
communications in their rear either for ade. No one can have read it without 
opportunities of retreat or in ol'der to being affected by its gloom, its moral 
e
ecute some brilliant flank movement. squalor, its ashen tone. There is noth- 
In other words, either their self-distrust ing more depressing in Russian fiction, 
or thf'ir self-conceit is shown to be ex- and, like Russian fiction, it is wholly un- 
cessive. In France the battle of life is, factitious. It is a picture entirely typi- 
socially speaking, nearly a pure figure cal, and typical of one hesitates to say 
of speech. The foe is at any rate im- how many American communities. And 
personal. R 0 one's individual attitude no one can have read it attentively with- 
is hostile or suspicious. There is none out perceiving that the secret of its drear- 
of the exciting cOlllpetition which with iness is its picture of the excesses of in- 
us exists, among friendly rivals even. dividualislll. Lack of sympathy with each 
Hence, beyond those lllatters which are other; a narrow and degrading struggle 
essentially private, being nobody's busi- for" success;" a crying competition; a 
ness and light fully appealing to nobody's dull, leaden introspection; no community 
interest, people generally have nothing of interest, material or ideal, except of a 
to conceal. The 'Jnilieu is not only grossly Inaterial religious ideality; duty 
friendly, but it is intelligent. N eithe'r ignorantly conceived; sacrifice needlessly 
timidity nor strategy, of the kind we Illade; generous impulses leading no- 
are familiar with, would avail much whither, and elevated effort clogged by 
with it. It would be impossible to dis- the absence of worthy ends; the human 
guise them. The" reserve" of our spirit, in fine, till'own back on itself and 
young ladies, their true opinions on operating, so to speak, in vacuo; and the 
public questions, the secret they are partly tragic, chiefly vulgar, wholly ster- 
thinking about, which young men are ile conclusion of all this 
lr. Howe has 
rewarded by being permitted gradually painted for us with a lllaster-hand. Be- 
to discover as they become better and side his picture the wild orgies and 
better acquainted, are, for example, pe- bacchanalian frenzy of a society in de- 
culiar to ourselves; but in France, espe- cadence appear sane. Beside it, at all 
cially, they would be purposeless for the events, French vanity seems antiseptic. 
sallle reason that inquiries as to the Vanity has its origin in appro bativeness, 
secrets of freemasonry or the composi- and to study to please is a safeguard 
tion of patent medicines are-namely, against lllany evils in morals as well as 
not because they are undiscoverable, in manners. It is, to be sure, luain}v 
but because whàt is worth knowing through their vanity that the French 
about them can be divined. There is, show to us their weak side. It is a 
of course, the contrast between the ba- characteristic that in excess causes 
vard and the nature condensée, but the character to atrophy. It stimulates 
latter is none the less a frank and not cowardice in the face of ridicule, and 
a secretive nattu'e. There are no pligs. leads infallibly to puerile confusions 
Competition is a great word with us, of shadow and substance. And the 
but socially it implies a solecism. It French have far lllore of it than any 
means egoism, and the difference be- other peol)le. Stendhal never tires 
f 
tween our individualism and French reproaching his countrymen with it, 
social interdependence is very well and declares it responsible for his exile 
shown in the correspondence of our in Italy. Only the other day 1\1. Albert 
egoism to French vanity. How far 'Volff, whose competence is conspic- 
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uous, declared it f'pidemie, aflirmillg 
I"n'uch Hociety cntire to hefropp/c pm' 
It> fléalt de la eanilL But vanity as the 
French possess it, and modified fiS it 
is hy their nIl-informing intelligence, is 
a not too unpleasant, as it is an inevit- 
able, conC'o:mitant of the spirit of society. 
It
 ah:4cncc would mean, logically, in- 
finitely more loss than gain in social 
relations. "N othing," says Y oltaire, 
"i:4 so disagrepfihle a9 to he ohscurely 
hauge.d," and together \\ ith its ohvious 
vanity it is impossible not to see in the 
remark a feelllig of fraternity as well. 
In }""raucc, indeed, fraternity is as it 
were in the aÜ.. This sentiment, which 
is the poetic side of the notion of 
equality, to whic.It the French have heen 
so profouudly attached since the yery 
beginningb of modern society, during 
the break-up of the l\IidtUe A
es, is to 
he read in the e'\.pression and df'llH:'allor 
of everyone to be 111et with in the streets 
as nnmistakably fiS it is stmnped on 
all the buildings helonging to the state. 
Iusensibly you find 
'ourself setting out 
with the feeling that every stranger is 
amicably disposed. Arriying from Lon- 
don, either at Paris or at the smallest 
provincial town-Calais itself, say-the 
absence of indiviùual competition, of 
personal preoccupation, of all the varied 
inhospitality, the stony, inaccessible self- 
absol1)tion which depress the stranger 
in London whenever he is out of hail of 
an acquaintance, the conspicuous muenity 
everywhere suffuses with a profoundly 
grateful warmth the very cockles of the 
Amcrieau's beart. At first it seemR as 
if all the worlel were really one's friends. 
People with such an aspect and clepol'Ì- 
ment would be, certainly, in New York; 
in New York JOu woula feel almm;t aH if 
JOu could borrow nlOney of theln with- 
out security. You look for the personal 
feeling, the warmth, the glow which 
::;uch evident filnenitv Htimulates in your 
own breast. You fud no l'eal resp
nse. 
You feel somehow imposed upon and 
resputflÙ. Kothing is less agreeable to 
the Anglo-Saxon heart than to discover 
that it has beaten with unrea::;on.tble 
wannth, that the occasion really called 
for no indlÙ
ence of sentiment. You 
ulltler
tanel Thaekeray's feeling toward 
the "distinguished foreigner" whom 
he met cro
sing the Cha.nnel, and who 
VOL. Il.-8 
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"rf'a<lil.y admittecl the Fmperiority of the 
Briton on the seas or eIHewbp1.e," only 
to ùiseover himself, the YOJ age over, in 
his real character of a hotel-ru11ner-or, 
as 'fhaekera) puts it, "an impuch'nt, 
sneaking, swindling French hun1bug. n 
Nothing cOlÙd be more unreasonable; 
yoU aro not in London or :New York 
transfonllccl bv the millennium, but in 
Paris-or Cafuis, as I said. The Apoc- 
alYI)tic thOURflUd years' reign of a1)RO- 
lute satisfactoriness is still in the distant 
futur
. Self-interest is still a motive, 
and if a cabman is less extortionate than 
in X ew York, or a policeman more sl)e- 
cific and personal in his directions, or a 
fellow 'bus passenger more affably COID- 
numicative, it is not to greater delicacy 
of moral fibre that it HhOlùd he attrib- 
uted, but to a universal feeling that 
mankind is a fraternity instead of a vast 
mass of armed lleutrnls, and that, cætel'is 
2Jaribus, there is greater plea.,;m'e to be 
got out of the lubrication than the fric- 
tion of points of contact between indi- 
viduals. This, elevated into a pOHitive 
system, produces the amenity which is 
a
 dearly a horuevard as it is a salon. 
charaderi::;tic in }'rance. 
Bonhomie is not necessarily bonlé, but 
it is an extremely pleasant trait to find 
on C\"ery hawl-in the promenade, in 
shopping, travelling, theatre-going, gal- 
lery-visiting, wherever, in fact, one en- 
counters his fellow-men dosely. It is 
pleasant not to be jostled and" elhowetl 
in crowds, to be greeted in entering a 
shop, to be spoken to civilly and copi- 
ously by a casual companion on a bench 
in the Champs Ely;.;
e.
, to be treated in 
everywuy, in fine, humanely antl Ul'banely. 
Urbanity is a Latin word, and still re- 
tains its signitieaIlce in Latin citif's, 
notably in France; whereas with us it is 
in general H fine old country gentlemen n 
who chiefly illustrate the qualit.Y, anel 
except in the interior of bouses, luhan 
and m'bane are epithets of broadly cliffer- 
in
 significance. But channing as the 
urbanity of French out-door exiRtence 
is, that other quality of bonhumie, of 
good-humor, with which it is in France 
so closelv associated-and of which it is, 
indeed, 1;10re the outward expresfo:ion than 
the twin trait eyell-is quite as charm- 
ing. Urbane the citadillf: of Spain find 
Italy are, n.lmost inyariably; but their. 
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uI'banity decorates a different quality- selves and their conspicuous moral dp- 
a high-bred chivalry, or, among the lower jection, and-owing to the Pl'evalent 
classes, a fine natural simplicity-Fernan individualism-destitute in the lnass of 
Caballero's vaunted naluralidad in Spain, any organic or homogeneous interest. 
and in Italy a rich geniality which some- Even where individualism has to con- 
times breaks quite through the urbanity tend against the kind of fraternity with 
and recalls our own 'Vesterner. The which it is not inconsistent-the kind 
French good-humor seems idiosyncratic. we illustrate in contrast with the Eng- 
It is not very deep. Often, in fact, it lish, the kind born of large human sym- 
shows itself to be so shallow that very pathies exercised under a democratic 
bad humor is easily perceived to lie ht SysteIll and over a continent's extent- 
some cases disagreeably near the sur- even in New York I remember a char- 
face. There is a good deal of varied acteristic incident which one could 
light and shade about the social in- never expect to see paralleled in Paris. 
.stinct. :\1:1'. Henry James permits the Two friends had quarrelled in a Bowery 
" roaring Yankee" of his" The Point of saloon, and having, in reporter's phrase, 
View" to speak of the Parisians in the "adjourned to the sidewalk," one was 
mass as "little, fat, irritable people." speedily on top of the other, who, un- 
In many respects Paris is not France, armed himself, clutched desperatel:r his 
and probably nearly all the genus ir'ri- foe's uplifted hand which held a knife 
labile to be found in France is concen- over him, A crowd quickly gathered 
trated in the capital. At Paris you cer- and a stalwart fellow rushed toward the 
tainly hear, first and last, a good deal struggling pair, apparently to interfere, 
of scolding. Your landlady is sure to but drawing a clasp-knife from his poche 
scold the servants frOlll corridor to cor- amér'icaine (as it is called by French 
ridor, and these latter-such is the spirit tailors), he opened it and thrusting it 
of fraternity-are sure to scold back into the hand of the under-dog, ex- 
l\Iore or less scolding is sure to force claimed:" Here's a knife for you, too, 
itself upon your attention out of doors. young fellow!" A policeman super- 
The cochel' scolds his horse, the gen- vened and closed the incident. At Paris 
darme scolds the cocker; now and then this would have seemed savage to a 
you see groups actively engaged in this H professional" assassin. In five cases 
kind of mutual remonstrance. It is to out of six the passion which produces'in 
be borne in mind that they never come London and New York blows and pistol- 
to blows. "It costs a lot to punch a shots, and in Naples and Seville knife- 
Frenchman's head," I heard a com- thrusts, exhales itself in vocables, and 
patriot l'emark one day-this condition expends its force in gesticulation. The 
of affairs demonstrating a high state of French natm'e is frivolous and super- 
civilization, or a decadence of manly ficial, is the explanation given in all the 
spirit hedging cowardice about with English books-the books which, having 
tyrannical regulations, as one chooses none of our own, and knowing no other 
to consider it. Certainly one might language, we read exclusively; queru- 
pass a lifetime in Paris without wit- lousness takes the place of passion, 
nessing anything similar to a scene of bluster and storming the place of blows, 
which in London once I was an excited adds the American observer-the im- 
-until I observed that a nearer police- plication being the same; indeed, 1\11'. 
man was a placid-spectator, namely, a Henry James sums it up in so many 
young man choking and cuffing a cry- words in one of his sketches of travel: 
ing young woman who exhibited every "The French are a light, pleasure-loving 
sign of pain and anger, but no sense of people, and the longest study of life 
outrage, Individualism fails in various on the Boulevard des Italiens does not 
ways to decorate and render attractive change the impression," Certainly not, 
the daily life of a great city; below a in fair weather; when the skies are clear 
certain rank, cOlllposed of the surviving and life is good there is no evidence of 
fittest, moves an amorphous mass of moping along this thoroughfare. But, 
units, specifically unattractive owing to seated at one of the innumerable little 
their profound lack of interest in them- tables that fringe its gay terraces, the 
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sentimental travell('r may read in his 
Baedeker the suggpsti,oe statf'ment that 
the a
I>halt l)enenth him was substituted 
by the craft) Nupoleoll ill. for stone 
pav('mcnt because of the chronic di'i- 
position of the Parisians to transform 
the latter into harricade
. Cela domu.> 
Û }Jt>Il,"W'l'. Ueadincss to get yourself 
killed upon slight provocation hanUy 
attpsts frivolity, but twriousnesfi in the 
En
lish Hcnse; readincss to 
crifice 
one's life in defence of ideas witnesses 
the same quality in the French sellse. 
A gra<Ì.ua.1 and cumulative progress in 
every revolution of importance .,ince 
the days of Divine Hight testifies to the 
seriollsness of the Parisian people in 
every sense. Having re
ard simply to 
separate municipalities, that of Paris, in 
fad, scenlS the only serious one since 
the l\1i( l( l1e Agcs. 
Nothing is more common ,,,,ith us, how- 
ever, than to treat this same characteristic 
of the Parisian as not only market! evi- 
dence of his frivolity, but as nlerely the 
occasional exaggeration of his habitual 
querulou;-;nes
. But nothing also is more 

uperficial, and one eannot live long in 
Paris without perceiving that the queru- 
lou,;ness 'which at first strikes one is 
itself simply the defect of the quality of 
'tlllenitv, whieh ifi, after all, universal if 
not pr
found; ju-;t as blows and general 
hrutality are the defect of the estimable 
quality so highly prized in Anglo-Saxon 
communities of absolute anù profound 
personal sincerity. There is nothing 
absolut(' or profound about French 
amenity. Rightly apprehended the nat- 
ure of the quality excludes the notion 
of profundity, It is rather a gloss, a 
veneer, a luere outward husk, hut the 
veneer and husk of that very solid feel- 
ing of fraternity which is so integral a 
part of the Frf'nch gospel In Ellglnnd, 
and among the large and increasing 
class of anglicized Americans in this 
country, fraternity is still, of course, 
a suùject of philosophic controversy; 
the school of :\Iill on one side, thinkers 
like l\Iill's implacable critic, Sir James 
.Fitzjames 8t('phen, on the othf'r. Sir 
James Stephen, for example, whose feel- 
ing comparison of the Comtist regard for 
humanity to "a ehi1ùless woman's love 
for a lap-dog" is a fair measure of his 
sympathetic quality, maintainH that" the 
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:Frcnch way of loving the human race is 
the one of tJwir IIlany sins ",hich it iM 
1ll0!-,t difficult to forgive," find that "it 
is not love that one wants from the great 
mass of mankind, but respect and justice." 
But the hrutality of the Anglo-Indian is 
apt to he us u1Ístaken as it is hrilli:mt. 
Uespect and justice are precisely the 
qualities of :French fratf'rnity, and the 
"love" with whi{'h Sir .James Sh'phen 
ohjects to heing "dauhed" is quite 
foreihY'fi to it. The propagandism of the 
Revolution was rational, not sentimental. 
No douht it anù other manifestations of 
French feeling toward foreigners shine in 
friendlinesfi ancl kindliness by contrast 
with the respect awl justice accortled 
by Sir James Stephen's compatriots to 
their fellows in India and Ireland, hut 
impatience with prejudice and tratlition 
and an ardor for the rational and the 
real are their central characteristics, 
rfhe Frenc-h1llan feels under no necessity 
of either disliking you or else hecoming 
familiar by intruding his personality- 
which seems a not uncommon Anglo- 
Saxon afflidion. 'Ye know best, per- 
haps, how to treat each other in inti- 
macy; Frenchmen, in the general situa- 
tion. [tì'atenlit
 has slight relations to 
"Friendship," as Thoreau rhapsodize5 
about it, and as the cla::;sic examples 
illustrate it, In friendship the indiviù- 
ual element is intensified, in fraternity 
it is extenuated. Fraternity, in a word, 
is not a militant virtue; it is simply the 
unfailing accompaniment of the social 
instinct, and in }'rance, therefore, is uni- 
versally accepted so much as a matter 
of course, as the necessary and natural 
hasiH of human relations. that its praise 
is become merely suùjeet-maUel' for 
perorations, political and other, as the 
praise of freetlonl, for e),..ample, is with 
the English and with us. The moment 
sueh a sentiment hecomes a. common- 
place, the moment such an idea is popu- 
larly esteemed a platitude l'ather than a. 
prineiple, lllen no longer fall upon one 
another's necks in illustration of its 
potency and in wi.tnes
 of their personal 
adhesion to it. All tJ1e Rnme, it loses 
little of its yitalit,. The members of 
those large familie-;' which, as an English 
writer astutely remarks, are not npt to 
be very H ei,'il-spoken things," certainly 
do not act among us as if they had con- 
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stantly in mind the precepts of the 
133<1 Psalm, with which, nevertheles
, 
they may be presumed to be in full 
accord. ".A good father in conversa- 
tion with his children or wife i
 not per- 
petually e:mbracillg them," says Thack- 
eray ; but the fact of relationship is none 
the less potent as a pervasive influence 
on conduct and demeanor. And so the 
mutual activities of a society which, like 
that of France, resembles very closelJT a 
large family are thus influenced in a 
very delightful way, if not to an intense 
degree, by the decorous and decorative 
virtue of fraternal kindliness and good 
feeling. The horne, the interior, nlay 
mean less to Frenchmen than it does to 
us, but the cOlnmunity means incontest- 
ably more, and the feeling fOl' country 
easily becOlnes supreme. 
Patriotism, in fact, takes the place of 
religion in France. In the service of 
la patrie the doing of one's duty is ele- 
vated into the sphere of exalted emo- 
tion. To say that the French are more 
patriotic than other peoples would be to 
say what is in its nature incapable of 
substantiation. But I think it incontes- 
table that, more than any other people, 
they make pab'iotislll the source and 
subject of their profoundest emotional 
life. Only here do they lay aside reason 
and abandon intelligence to surrender 
themselves voluntarily to the sway of 
instinct and passion. Only in regard to 
la France do they permit themselves 
illusions. Only here does sentiment 
triumph freely and completely over cal- 
culation. Patriotism thus l)lays a far 
larger part in their national existence 
than in that of other peoples. N one of 
its manifestations seem absurd to them. 
The classic remark regarding the charge 
of Balaclava, H C'est magnifique, 7nais ce 
n'e...:t pas la gueJ"'re," is, to be sure, a pro- 
test against the excesses of corporalism. 
But such a sacrifice in direct illustra- 
tion of patriotism would be regarded in 
France almost aq an opportunity; it 
would be looked upon as the early 
Christians looked upon martyrdom. 
Sir John Fortescue, exiled in France 
during the 'Yars of the Roses, writes: 
'" It is cowardise and lack of hartes and 
corage that kepith the Frenchluen from 
rising, and not povertye: which corage 
no Frenche luan hath like to the Eng- 


lish man. It hath been often seen in 
Englolld that three or four thefes for 
povertie hath set upon 8 true men and 
robbed them al. But it hath not been 
seen in Fraunce that vii or viij thefes 
have been hardy to robbe iii or iv true 
men. ,,-rherefor it is right seld that 
Frenchmen be hanged for robbel'ye for 
that they have no hert
.s to do so ter- 
rible an acte. There be therefol' IUO 
men hangyed in Englond in a yere for 
robberye and manslaughter than there 
be hangid in Fraunce for such crime in 
vij yers." Sir John writes, you will 
observe, very luuch in the spil'it of 
modern English criticism of the 
French. This is the feeling of which 
Thackeray, for example, can never free 
himself, which inspires Punch, which all 
the Paris correspondents display, which 
underlies every French allusion in our 
own anglicized journals. In citing Sir 
John, however, 1\1. Taine, who shmne- 
lessly records as current statistics H 42 
cases of highway robbery in France 
against 738 in England," explains, in a 
footnote, the reason for this lamentable 
lack of H hertys" on the part of his 
countrymen. "The English," he says, 
H always forget to be l)olite, and miss 
the fine distinctions of things. Under- 
stand here, brutal courage, the disputa- 
tious and independent instinct. The 
French race, and in general the Gallic 
race, is perhaps alnong all the most 
prodigal of its life." 
That is the difference, exactly. The 
social and the individual instinct oper- 
ate here, we perceive, each in its O"'ll 
way. One has only to think of the 
title of France to be called a nlilitarv 
nation (even Prussian military termi- 
nology is French), or of the suggestions 
contained in the word " barricade" to 
appreciate how reckles
 of everything 
men selfishly prize in this wodd al'e all 
Frenchmen when patriotic takes the 
place of personal feeling. No country, 
it is probable, except perhaps our own 
Southern States, ever made such im- 
mense sacrifices of life and tI'easure, 
after all reasonable hope was over, as 
France did between the fall of 1\Ietz and 
the Treaty of Frankfort. In no other 
COUll try would such resistance to over- 
whelming force as that of Gambetta 
have proved a statesman's chief title to 
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fame; nowhcl'O {'Ise would f'ven the 
enemies of R11('h a man so readily admit 
that to raise ill-armed, half-starved, 
und('r-agcd, raw levies, and oppose them 
to diseiplincd tro01)8 of twico their 
numhers with a stctu1fastness that had 
outlived hope, was to save the honor of 
the country. Tlw puhlic opinion which 
thus magnifies patriotism into a religion 
i
 a force of which it iH difficlùt to ap- 
preeiate, and impossihle to e-xaggerate 
the strf'ngth. _\. vivid illustration of it 
is given in an incident of one of the 
storií's grouped hy 1\1. Ludovic Hall-vy 
illH1er the title, "L'Invasion." .A. }>oor 
woman, whose husband and son had 
hcen taken hy the last conscription, 
ejaculates as the lllO hiles are leaving the 
,illage: ""liat coward:; the French 
lllUst he to let themselves be dragged 
to the war like that!" 
rhe utterance 
was a cry of illdividmÙÍsm wrung from 
the egotisln of a mother's heart, but 
I. 
Hal{'vy chronicles it as extraordinary, 
find it only Rerves thus to emphasize the 
strength and universality of the feeling 
against which it protested, and of 
striking instances of whieh :U. Halévy's 
little volwûe is full. 
It is, indeed, a record of heroic self- 
saerifice on the altar of country which in 
certain qualities it would be hard to 
match. The tone is low and quiet, there 
is no exaggeration, and there is no dis- 
guise of the near prox.imity to gayety in 
which Gallic gravity always exists. I 
venhu'e to translate the following inci- 
den t related ill 1\1. Halév.r's words l)y a. 
nursc in the luilitar.r hospital at V cndrHne : 
"I remember especinlly," says the infir- 
m Z,'l', "a young man, almost a child-he 
was eighteen Jears old. He was hrought 
to us, with a ball in the chest, December 
16th. He had been wounded quite near 
VendÙme. He died three days aftern ard. 
He must have suftered lllliCh, for his 
wound was very deep indeed. He niade 
no complaint, however. He to1<1 us tllfit 
he was an only son-that he had volun- 
teered in July, at the beginning of the 
war. His mother opposed his project, 
wept bitterly, find tried to rdain him. 
But he had done that a
 a duh". He had 
set out in the Army of Sedan; he had suc- 
{'eeded in ('scaping through Belgium; he 
had continued tlu' campaign in thf' Army 
of the Lou'e ; he had become a sergeant. 


IIi 


Bdore dying he confessed, find in the 
presence of everyhody he l'eeei,c,1 the 
sacrament with a wonderful tranquillity. 
During the thrf'f' days in "hich he W8.s 
dying-fol' we had se('n at OllCP that he 
was lost-he gave way only whl'll he 
spoke of hi'i mother; tllf'll the tears stood 
in his eJ('
 and he gazed long at a pho- 
tograph of her which he had t'lkcn \\ itb 
him. He asked pal'don of her for the 
chagrin his death" ould ('ause her. He 
had asked us to lay fisido his tunic" ith 
his chevrons of sergeant to be sent to 
hi
 mother after the war. He died kiss- 
ing his little })hotogmph. 'Ye Wf're 
greatly em barrn.'3sed. ". e did not know 
whether we ought to keel) this photo- 
graph for the mother or to put it in the 
coffin. It seellled to us hetter to put it 
with him in the bier, anù that is "hat 
we did." I think no one can fail to }'e- 
mark the fidmirable simplicity of thi!'l, 
quite unalloyed either with the solemn 
intensity that is undouhtedly Germanic 
or with the bravado we are ludicrously 
fipt to fancy natural to the Frenchman. 
There is a distinct shade of elasticitv of 
spirit noticeable in the moral attituc1f' of 
this youth that is typically French. .A 
contnined exaltation quite unassociated 
with what we ordinarily mean hy con- 
scious renunciation seems to he his sup- 
port or rather his stimulus. He is not 
a hero in any explicit way; his social 
side i
 uppermost. The same phenome- 
non is observable in death-bed scenes in 
which for the sacraments of the church 
the decoration of the State is suhstituted. 
And this discloses the real truth about 
this patriotism which is the religion of 
Frenchmen, in whose sphere calelùation 
is lost in sentiment and interest is trans- 
muted into self-sncritic('-namelv, that it 
is the sublimation of the social"' instinct 
in a more emÍ1l<'nt degree and more 
conspicuous manner than the patriotic 
sentiment of any other l)eople in the 
world. All purely })ersonal feeling is 
ahsorhed in it. Every })ersoual aspira- 
tion is satisfied by it. To an _
llericnn 
d
-ing of a wound received in the defence 
of his country the prf'sí'ntation of a hit 
of red l'ibhon hy the government of his 
country would unùoubtedh- seem a har- 
ren }Je;iormallce enough. "-His personal 
Rf:'nse of duty, discharged, of a supreme 
sacrifice un
elfishly madë, would in such 
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an hour fill his mind to the exclusion of 
any demonstrations of a social order that 
the compatriots whom he was about to 
lenxe forever could make. Dying with 
uo;; is a private affair; the association with 
it of the paraphernalia of life is apt to 
jar upon our sense. "The world has been 
my country, to do good my religion," is a 
more consoling dying thought than the 
dlilce et dec07 0 wn est of Horace, even on 
the battle-field. 'Ve have been frOln our 
)"outh up so accustomed to personal con- 
centration, so habituated to being in the 
world but not of it, so used to consider- 
ing our environment hostile, that this 
feeling retnains even if we have ceased 
to look upon heaven as our true home 
and the celestial hosts as our real family. 
Emerson's breezy lines, 
Good-bye, proud world, I'm going home, 
Thou'rt not my friend, and I'm not thine, 


find an echo in all our hearts, but wher- 
ever one meets with anything of the kind 
in French literature the strain is facti- 
tious, the sentitnent borders on bravado, 
and we feel instinctively that what clis- 
guises itself as longing is really lament. 
Now, the moment we appreciate that 
in the character of the French people it 
is the social rather than the individual 
instinct which predolninates, we can see 
how this is the secret of the French, 
how it accounts for the differences be- 
tween thetn and us as individuals, and 
for our inveterate Inisconception of 
them ; how they in distinction frOln our- 
selves live for the ploesent world, aloe 


alive to actuality, desire passionately to 
please, are passionately plea
ed with ad- 
miration, have no talent for renuncia- 
tion, but a very genius for expre
sion 
and expansion; how practical and prosaic 
is their disregard for certain ideal quali- 
ties of the soul which are with us of a 
"sacred and secret" nature; how little 
}Jersonallife they have; how much more 
manners count with them than does 
character, beyond those points where 
both are tolerable. And we can see also 
how, nationally and organically, they have, 
since the communal revolution of the 
twelfth century, been not merely the chief 
but the only highly organized people 
which has succeeded to the civilizing 
work of the Roman Empire in itself es- 
saJTing social experimentation, if not in 
the interest, at least to the profit, of man- 
kind. "There are no questions," said 
Gambetta superbly, "but social ques- 
tions." The apothegm fOl'lnulates the 
spiritual instinct of France since the 
days of her national beginnings. It 
forlnulates also, I think, the instinct of 
the future. That is why France is so 
inexhaustibly interesting-because in 
one way or another she, far more than 
any other nation, has always represented 
the aspitoations of civilization, because 
she has always sought development in 
common, and because in this respect the 
ideal she has always followed is the 
ideal of the future. It is, at any rate, in- 
separable frOln the visions which a ma- 
terial age permits to the few idealists of 
to-daJ? 
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THE OWL. 


ßy Cbarles LoIÙI Hildreth. 


THERE is no flame of sunset on the hill, 
Ther(> is no flush of twilight in tlw plain; 
The day is dead, the "ind L<'; weird I1nd Rhrill; 
AnlÍd the gloonl the sheeted shapcs of miTI 
Glide to and fro 'with stealthy feet and Rtill, 
And wilder than the wood's autumnal moan 
A yoice ,vailH through the night, "Alone, tÙOlle!" 


:Ko bird dips down a moment in its flight 
To fill the silence full of Rudden song; 
The immemol'ial 1l1UHic of the night, 
'Yhcn stars are few awl twilight lingers long, 
Is hushed; with lone, sharp sound of wintry blight, 
The cricket quaverR near the sheltf'red Rtone- 
And hark! the haunting cry, "Alone, alone!" 


'Yan mists on leyel marsh and meadow rist', 
Like spectral lakes along whose clouùy gleams 
Dark boats are driven, unseen of mortal eyes, 
Toward some dim coast, some island-yale of dreams, 
'YI1Ïle on this desolate shore some watcher cries 
To friends afar in the remote unknown, 
Lamenting through the gloom, "Alone, alone!" 


The houghs fire Rhakcn in the bitter sky 
'Yith hollow sound of trouble and amaze; 
And faster in the dusk the dead leaves fly, 
Like pallid ghosts pursued through lonely ways; 
Darkly I watch them as they shudder by, 
'Vhile yet again in mournful lllOnotone 
The voice repeaÍ!-J my thought, ".Alone, alone.'" 


Night deepens on the haggard cloRe of day 
"Tith "ilder clamor of the wind and rain; 
Louder the beaten bl11llches groan and sway; 
Anù fitfully the voice carnes onc(' again, 
Across the fields, more faint fllld ffilo fiWfiY- 
Is it the dark hir(l's wailing backward blown, 
Or my own heart that crieb, "Alone, alone!"? 



A PERILOUS INCOG
ITO. 


By Hjal11lar Hjortb Bo)'esen. 


I. 


Y" I EVE
GE! There is 

 . _, sometlung tt'uculent 
. 
Â in the very sound of 
- 
 it. But Ewald Nor- 
. I 
.) t'. "1( ': dahl's revenge was 
not intended to be 
-Jt.k- truculent. It was 
I'. ' 
 
 to be rather in the 
nature of glowing coals heaped upon 
the appropriate party's head, or some- 
thing of that sort. It was to be proof 
positive that Ewald Nordahl was a 
greater man than anybody in the be- 
nighted town of his birth had suspected 
-particularly than his father, Captain 
F. T. Nordahl, of The North Stal', had 
suspected. If Ewald could have made 
a triumphal entry into the town at the 
head of a conquering host, sentenced 
his father (and some others whOln he 
owed gl'udges) to death, and then mag- 
nanim.ously pardoned theIn, he would 
have been satisfied. But as he saw no 
way of accOlllplishing anything so mag- 
nificent, he had to choose the next best 
thing, which was to land incognito, cut 
a superb figure in the eyes of the na- 
tives, spend money with splendid heed- 
lessness, and at last, when he had set 
the whole town agog, drmnatically un- 
mask. Though he was not aware of it, 
it was frOln the Bible he had borrowed 
this innocent plot. The incident in the 
story of Joseph where, as governor of 
Egypt, he says to the frightened Israel- 
ites, "I am your brother Joseph," had 
always thrilled him. 
During long years of hardship and 
toil, Ewald Nordahl had hugged this 
revenge to his bosom ; and though he 
had a suspicion that it was a trifle boy- 
ish, and" ditne-novelish," he had grown 
so fond of it that he could not persuade 
hiIllself to give it up. The terrible 
wrong rankled yet in his breast; and 
even now, after tllP lapse of fifteen years, 
he often caught hitnself groaning at the 
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thought of it. "nat made it douhly 
hard to bear, was the fact that he had 
been, nay, was 
yet, sincerely fond of his 
father. That he was the son of the 
brave captain who had received no end 
of llledallions frOln foreign governments 
for saving ships and crews with pel'il to 
his own, and perfonned no end of brave 
deeds on the high seas, had been his 
pride and delight. He had looked up 
to him with all the enthusiasl11 of boy- 
ish hero-worship. There had been a 
devoted comradeship between them, and 
each had been the other's heartiest ad- 
mirer. And now to be wronged anel 
cruelly humiliated by this very object 
of his most ardent admiration-it was 
more than the stanchest heart could 
endure. Ewald felt at first annihilated, 
and would have remained annihilated, 
if the desire for revenge had not re- 
kindled his ambition. 
To make a long story short, the cir- 
cUlllstances were about as follows: Cap- 
tain Nordahl, after having been a wid- 
ower for five or six years, took unto 
himself a new wife. He was then a man 
in his best years, and, moreover, well-to- 
do, so there was no reason in the world 
why he should not marry. His second 
wife was young and pretty, and she 
bore him, in rapid succession, half a 
dozen daughters. Somehow she had 
not been in the house for a month be- 
fore Ewald had managed to get on a 
war footing with her; and his whole 
boyhood from his eleventh year had 
been passed in the practice of more or 
less active hostilities. He could not, by 
any stretch of charity, be called a good 
boy; and it was scarcely to be wondered 
at that his step-mother did not love 
him. When her husband was at sea, 
she left Ewald to his own devices, mak- 
ing no pretence of controlling him. 
But when the captain, during two or 
thl'ee months of the year, made the 
housf' resound with his Boreas voice, 
she invited, by her spasms of educational 
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zeal, pf'rpetnnl cOllflid
. She tillf'<1 hiR 
ears wi t11 taleR of bit':J smÙ; depravit) ; 
and \\ hell he, in his ('asy-
oing wa.y, 
re}llit'( 1, " 'VeIl, mother, dOH't he too 
hartl 011 him. I waR It tough case lllJ- 
self "hen I was a boy-but I have 
turne,l out a prett
. r1('e
nt Hort of man 
after all. Let him work off his spirits in 
miRchief; then he win he rid of them," 
it soon becamû evident to ::\Irs. Xor- 
<1ahl that her hushalHl had a tender spot 
in his heart for his only HOll; "hile all 
the little gu'ls with which she had en- 
richt'd hinl ('ame ill for a much smaller 
share of his attention. ..\nr1 it was this 
vicarious jealousy on her children's be- 
half which made her resolve, hy fair 
means or foul, to get the hoy out of the 
houHe. It happened that twenty-five dol- 
lars had disappeared from the captain's 
desk, awl slw had no hesitation in ac- 
cusing Ewald of the theft. She would 
not have done it, perhaps, if she could 
have foreseen the effect upon her hus- 
hand. He Hat sl>eechless for some mo- 
ments and stared into the empty air. 
He turned pale; and his eyes grew small, 
pillche( 1, and wicked. "How do you 
know it?" he lJurst forth, hoarsely. 
She gave, somewhat tremulously, her 
reasons, which were all invented. Then 
tllP captain rose; he was ugly to look 
at. His eyes had an lmpleasant sparkle in 
them; the muscles about his mouth had 
a fierce, l>ained tension, which changed 
his whole face. He walked upstairs 
with stiff sea-legs, and the stairs creaked 
u1lfler llÌs weight. HiR re<l neck, with 
its queer little "curlicue," had a look 
so angry and threatening that it sent 
a terror to his wife's heart as she gazed 
after him. An<l the same terror spread 
through the whole house. The little 
girls played "ith a 801't of hysterical 
unconcern, hut stol>ped every now 
anll then to strain their ears as the 
sound of heavy blows wa:::; heard from 
ahove. .. 
"Is papa killing Ewald, mamma?" 
they ask(><l their mother; and they 
meant it literally. 1\0, the mother re- 
plied with un(:ontrollable tremulous- 
lle::;s, he was only punishing hinI, be- 
cause Ewald was a bud hov. 
Her heart Hhot up intò her throat. 
Doors and windows shook. There" as 
a tremendou
 noise, and at ln
t a heav) 


1
1 


fall. Rlw }u.ard her hushanfl d('scell<l 
the stairs and walk out of the house. 
"Oh, God!" she c1ied, clasping tLe first 
child "ithin 1'(':1c11, in nalUelesh terror, 
H \\ hy hast thou hrought this calamity 
upon 11:1? " 
:-;be thought, indeed, that her Inl,;hand 
had killed E" al<1. She feared to open 
the door of the room "here he lay, fi!1l1 
yet hovered about it, listened at the key- 
hole, and nnunhled snatehes of pra.}.('rs 
and meaningless words that flitte<l 
through her brain. She Rat up all night 
waiting for her husband's return; but 
he did not come. In the morning she 
summoned courage to open the fateful 
door. The room was empty. Ewald 
was gone. 
:Fifteen years had now (.lapsed bince 
these occurrences. Ewald had somehow 
found his way to America; had been 
a gold-digger in California.; haa then 
gone into the cattle business, in the 
early days, when there were fodunes 
to he made on the gl'eat ''" estern 
plains, and had finally, in a daring land 
speculation, swe!Jt in a sum which made 
him 1ll01l1entarily dizzy. He was now 
rich enough to carry out his 1)lot, rieh 
enough to play the transatlantic Cræsus 
with éclaf. His father was yet ali,.e, lmt 
he had l'ead in the papers that his step- 
mother was dead; that was a pity, for 
he could ill affol.d to miss her face 
among the witnesses of his triulUph. 
There was, however, on the other hand, 
an advantage in her absence, fOI' he had 
feared that her keen eyes might have 
prematurely penetrated his ineognito. 
His full, close-cropped beard, the lon
, 
blonde, drooping mustache, an fiddi- 
tional eight iuehes of gro\\ th, fiud fif- 
teen years' added maturity would seem 
a sufficient disguise to ordinary e
.es, 
and only the eyes of bate or of love cOlù\l 
possibly Imve unmasked him. As" ith 
the lapse of time the melJlOr
- of his bo
.- 
ish exploits had faded, he felt assurp<1 
that he ba<l neither the one nor the 
other to fear: all absolute neutrality 
of feeling pre' ailed in regard to hiJ;l 
throughout the to" n. 
During his tent life in California 
Ewald had found much pleuRure in imng- 
ining the scene of his landing aU(,1Hled 
hv two O"old-laeed s('rvant
. But when 

 ö 
he arrived in Lout1olJ, where be bad 
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meant to engage them, he had a series 
of comic disasters which would of itself 
fill a lengthy chapter. He had some 
twenty or thirty interviews with aspir- 
ants for the position; but SOllle of them, 
he felt, took a critical view of him, and 
perhaps laughed at him in their sleeves; 
and others had such an Ï1nposing pres- 
ence and such fonnidable side-whisket"s, 
that he might, in the end, feel tempted 
to wait on them. The fact at the bot- 
tom of his perplexities was his sound 
democratic aversion for the very pom.p 
which in his boyish dreams he had ac- 
customed himself to regard as in(1Ïs- 
pensable. And the end of it was, that 
he started out for Norway alone and un- 
attended, carried his valise with his own 
hands, and made no sensation whatever. 
He drove to his hotel in a primitive- 
looking vehicle (which was the only one 
to be had), and finally found himself 
alone in a house which professed to be 
a hotel, although, like a genteel person 
who has come down in the world, it dis- 
creetly veiled its public character. Ewald 
felt like an intruder as he sat down with 
the lanillord and his wife to a.n awk- 
ward triangular dinner, and was dis- 
posed to take offence, as if an improper 
question had been addressed to him, 
when at the end of the meal mine host 
handed him the register and begged 
him to sign his name. It had half 
escaped his mind that, like a disguised 
prince, he was to travel incognito; and 
as he once more weighed the risks of his 
plot, he sat irresolute, looking at the 
pen as if in doubt as to its use. How- 
ever, it was absurd to back out when 
he was on the eve of his triumph. So 
he boldly scrawled the first name that 
came into his head: for the purpose of 
concealing his own, one name was as 
good as another. 
TfTilliam. Graham, Chicago, Ill., 
was the entry in the register. 
"William Graham- "\Villiam Graham," 
he repeated, mentally, as if to impress 
the sound upon his memory. He had a 
vague recollection of having Inet in a 
casual way a man bearing such a name, 
but he could not recall either his ap- 
pearance or any other circumstance con- 
nected with him. 
"How is the shipping nowadays?" 


he asked the landlord, hanùing him a 
cigar across the table. 
" Very little money in it, sir. The 
English underbid us in all markets." 
"'Vho are the largest ship-owners in 
town? " 
"Oh, that is hard to tell. There is 
Reimel"t &. Co., who do a big business 
yet, and Berg & l\Iartensen, who have 
been in luck of late years, and old Cap- 
tain Nordahl, who would have sCl"aped 
together a snug pile if he hadn't had so 
many daughters to raise for other folks 
to marry. He has had three weddings 
now in the faluily in one year, and I tell 
ye, sir, it takes a long purse to stand 
that sort of drain." 
"But I suppose the captain's can 
stand it as well as any," said Ewald, 
merely to give a fresh start to the land- 
lord's garrulity. 
"'V ell, having no sons, ye know," the 
unsuspecting host continued, "he can 
afford to do handsomely by his daugh- 
ters. He had a boy once, but he was a 
bad lot. God only knows where he is 
now-I reckon he's 
dead long ago. They 
say it went hard 'With the old man, 
for he set much store by the young- 
ster. "lien Nicolas Reimert, his sec- 
ond wife's brother, died, a couple of 
years ago, he took his two children into 
his house, too; the boy he has sent to 
England to learn business, and the girl 
-well, they say she twists the captain 
round her little finger. And I tell ye 
-the captain is as tough a customer 
on a ship's deck as ever sailed the 
seas. If you sail under him you've 
got to have an eye and an ear on each 
finger." 
" I declare, you make me quite curi- 
ous to see him," the young man re- 
marked from out of a cloud of smoke 
which hid his blushes. 
"Ye are too late for that, sir. He 
started a couple of weeks ago for his 
country place, Fossevang, which he 
bought from the Reimert estate." 
" Too bad, too bad," murmured 
Ewald. He pulled Baedeker from his 
pocket and fell to studying the steam- 
boat routes. Mter a brief tour of in- 
spection through the town, and refresh- 
ing of ancient memories, he boarded the 
boat, which took him northward to Fos- 
sevang. 
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SO'IDUE green, light green, and silvery 
green alternah,(l in patches, some large 
and some Hmall, on the fìolltbern slope 
of the vallcy. The 80m hre shade Le- 
longed to thë pine forest which crept up 
the mountain-sides, inter
persea at its 
lower edge "ith the fresher tints of 
Lireh and alder. In the middle of the 
slope lay a large two-story, white-paint- 
ed mansion, whose red-tiled l'oof and 
tall chilll11e, s loomed out of a dens(' 01'- 
charù. TI;;'t wa
 Fossevang. Beyond 
the gar<1en stretched Lroad fields of rye 
and harley. Through the depth of the 
valley shot a river with brawling rapids 
and eddies and yellow foam. Out tow- 
ard the west there was a glimpRe of 
the fjord and a vista. of colm;sal 1110un- 
tain-peaks, which in fine "eather swam 
in a Llue ethereal mist, and 'with deli- 
cate suscel)tibility reflected every mood 
of the I:3ky. 
Ewald :K ordalù's heart beat uneasily 
m;; he rode up from the steamboat-land- 
ing to the River lun. He matured rap- 
idly his plans, and hearing that there 
was good salmon-fisbing in the river, 
determined to hire it, whatever the price 
nlight be, for the season. Syvert Gimse, 
the owner of the best rapids, was sent 
for, and a bargain was struck which 
made Syvert give a whoop, as soon as 
he was out-of-doors, and turn a somer- 
sault in the air from e),.cess of bappiness. 
He had got the American to Loard, too, 
and meant to turn a pretty penny be- 
fore he was done with him. He said 
nothing to him about the dÜ;pute which 
had existed for years Letween himself 
and Captain Nordahl of Fossevang, who 
claimed right of ownership in the J'apids. 
TIle pugnacious captain, he reckoned, 
knew well enough tbat every American 
was a peripatetic arsenal, and he would 
think twice before molcsting him. Peo- 
ple stood staring in dazed cnvJ and 
amazement as Svvert carried off his 
}wize in n. rickety ;'ed-and-green painted 
ca.rt which thl'eatcnetl every moment to 
throw its occupants forward on the loins 
of the pony. They crossed the river and 
reached Gimse "ithout accident, how- 
ever, and Ewald was installed in a. large, 
low-ceiled room, containing a canopied 
bed with tlowered chintz curtains, some 


dUlll8J furniture, and a couple of dozen 
fat awl hoozy flies, which humped 
against the window-panps in their sur- 
prise at heing disturbed. To air out 
the nlO\lldy smell which pervu.ded the 
atmosphcre, Ewald {'ngaged in a ,;trug- 
gle "ith the windows, which, after having 
vindicated their po" er of reHistance, 
yiel<led to the inevital)le and let in a 
freHh CUITent of o

-gen. The pl'oh}Ject 
up and down the valley was so beautiful 
that it made his heart swell. And op- 
posite, in full view, lay the ohjedive 
point of his campaign, the stately Fosse- 
Yang. 
How to get acquainted "ith the 
family 0' er there, that was the next 
thing to consider. To get acquainted 
with Jour o'wn father-it was really an 
odd situation! Ewald Imd not come 
to a decision the next 11l0rning when 
hc started with }1Ïs fishing gear for the 
river. He looked quite sportsman-like 
as he strode with long steps aCl.OSS the 
fields, carrying a new-fangled rod and a 
fish-basket, and wearing on his head a 
helmet-bat, the rim of which was fringed 
with red and blue and yellow ßies. 
There was a certain fling in his bearing 
which was of the prairies, not of 
the drawing-room. His clotbes fitted 
neither very well nor "ery badly, but 
looked in keeping" ith the out-of-door 
style of the llUtn. A good, Inanly, open- 
air countenance, "ell bronzed by sun 
and rain, carried out the same im- 
pression. Tbat was, at all events, :\Iiss 
Olga Reinlert's opinion as she kept the 
above-described figure in the focus of 
Captain Kordahl's telescope, "hich she 
bad borrowed to inspect the stranger. 
The rumor had promptly reached Fosse- 
vang that an American named Grabam 
had rented the rapids of SJ,-ert Gimse, 
and they were having a council of war 
to determine upon hostile measures. 
"He has Llue eyes," said Olga, ga.áng 
through the telescope. 
"Blue fiddlesticks," said the captain, 
gruflly. He was sitting at her side on 
the hakony, stillenl,}" smoking his morn- 
ing cigar. 
" He is good-looking," reported Olga, 
"but his mustachc is Lleacbed, find too 
long." 
" I'll haye bÌ1.l1 in jail before night if he 
doesn't clear out," gro\\ led the captain. 
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"""'ill you allow me to arrest him, 
uncle?" asked the girl, still with her eye 
at the telescope. "It would be such a 
lark." 
"I'll allow 
you to give him warning 
that he is trespassing. Then, if he 
doesn't mind, we'll talk about the ar- 
rest." 
"Englishmen are awfully headstrong, 
uncle." 
" And Yankees are still worse. They'll 
shoot you just as soon as wink." 
" This one won't shoot, uncle; at least, 
he won't hurt Jlle, unless he should take 
aim at my heart." 
As the object of their colloquy was by 
this time hid by the trees at the river- 
brink, Olga screwed the telescope to- 
gether and handed it back to her uncle. 
He flung the stump of his cigar over the 
balustrade, muttered an oath, and walked 
into the house. The girl sent after hitn 
a look of deep filial concern. He was 
in one of his sombre moods to-day; 
she knew by his worn and haggard face 
that he had had a bad night. That 
which afflicted him was but as a dim 
legend to hmo-the story of the wayward 
boy, his only son, whom he had loved 
so dearly, and who had cruelly dis- 
appointed him. She had once, in her 
girlish devotion, thought of stading 
out in the world disguised as a man 
and making it the object of her life to 
bring back this lost son and reconcile 
him to his father. But then it had 
occurred to her that the prodigal might 
be such that his presence would prove a 
greatm' affliction than his loss. So, 
being of an ardent temperament, with a 
hunger for self-sacrifice, she had re- 
solved to stay with her uncle, and com- 
pensate him, as far as possible, for the 
loss of his son. It was by no means 
an easy vocation she had chosen ; for 
the old' man, since his retirenlent frOln 
the sea, had become a prey to melan- 
choly which sometimes was not dis- 
tinguishahle frOln despair. It was said 
that it was his unequal temper and sud- 
den outbursts of wrath which had in- 
duced his daughters to seize the earliest 
opportunity to get away from home; 
and when the last of them was married, 
the captain would have been alone with 
his ghosts if his niece had not taken 
pity on him. If it had been a matter of 


convenience with her, little credit wOlùd 
luwe been due to hel'; but her father 
had left a large estate, and she was 
rich enough to do what she liked. 
Preliminarily she had chosen the ec- 
centric course to l'efuse some of the bPHt 
offers in town and to dm'ote herself to 
a stm'n and irascible old man who, as 
some thought, was more than half de- 
mented. It was common report in the 
town that it was a debt of gratitude she 
was paying off: that her father upon 
his death-bed had told her how Captain 

ordahl, during the great commercial 
crisis, had saved him from ruin, at the 
risk of losing all that he had accumu- 
lated during a long life of toil. 
Ewald Nordahl was standing on a 
boulder in the middle of the rapids, 
making his fly dance on the smooth 
current, when a human yoice seemed 
suddenly to break through the roar of 
the waters. He looked about him, and 
presently saw a tall young girl bending 
aside the alder boughs for an old man 
who was following close behind her. 
She wore a tight-fitting blue walk- 
ing dress, and on her head a wide- 
brimmed straw hat. The face that 
showed in half-shadow under its droop- 
ing curves was fair and young, yet 
gently accented with hints of character. 
The upper half of it was aspiring, imagi- 
native; the lower half keenly percep- 
tive, worldly, conlmercial. The bold 
arched brow, rather full over the eyes, 
gave a glimpse of noble ambition; the 
dark-brown eyes spoke of passion and 
enthusiasm, but the fine, slightly cm'yed, 
diplomatic nose contradicted the former, 
and the exquisite chin and mouth held 
the latter in restraint. On first llleet- 
ing her, you would hm-e said: ",\Yhat a 
charmingly frank and natm'al girl!" 
But at the second meeting JOu would 
have added: "She is critical: with all 
her engaging frankness, she studies 
you." If you were anything of a con- 
noisseur of women, and there is no 
branch of study in which connoisseur- 
ship brings acuter delights, the l'eßec- 
tion would perhaps occur to you that 
her appearance suggested generations of 
wealth: not on account of anJ pride or 
display (for that would have been an in- 
dication of recent acquisition), but by 
a certain refinement of feature and 
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smtvity of ùcmeanor which iR oul)' the 
result of inherited prosperity. 
The olel man who walked hehind the 
girl would have heen six feet tall if he 
had calï1.ed himself as erect as his CÜ1U- 
panion. But he stooped heavily. His 
great grizzly head, with the fierce blue 
C) PH, the glance of which was like a. 
sting, and the bushy bra" s, had a look 
of defiant suffering-of fallen greatness. 
He walked without a stick, though he 
"ell might have needed one; but he re- 
garded such an artificinl support as un- 
ùecoming to a sailor. He wore a blue 
pea-jacket which measured an cnonnous 
"idth acro

 the shoulders, "ide blue 
trom;ers, and on his head a slouched 
felt hat. 
The girl, having bent the branches 
aside, turned half toward him and offered 
him her hand; ùut he waved it impa- 
tiently away. The SUll which Rhone up- 
on the glossy lea-ves threw trembling 
glints of light upon theil' faces. U})On 
the humid ground the ferns grew out 
of last year's dead leaves and wound 
their tufts of rusty green filigree about 
the old man's knees. Round about, the 
sound of falling, swirling, brawling 
water, with a vague rhythm in it, filled 
the air. It seemed eyen to blow away 
in visible gusts throug-h the tree-tops. 
Ewald :Kordahl's heart shot up into 
his throat. He had a sensation as if 
both his legs were asleep. He shifted 
his weight frOlll one to the other, and 
slowly reeled in his line. His fingers 
seemed n um b, and a sudden sense of 
the unreality of all thing-s took posses- 
sion of him. It was his father who 
stood there before him! That gray, 
\-enerable head awakened again the boy- 
ish adnliration which he had so long 
Hmothered. It was well the rapids" ere 
hetween them, or he would have be- 
trayed himself. 
.: My father, my father! "he murmured, 
while unseen tcars suffused his eYes. It 
seemed good to pronounce thè name. 
An overwhelming tenderness for the old 
man filled his soul. The weight of years 
and sorrow had bent, but not broken, 
him. Like .Jacob, of old, he had "Tcstled 
with the Lord; and though ravaged by 
the conflict, he stood yet upon hi::; legs. 
The son thought, with humilit.,?, of his 
own -vain and fliw::;y woes, which were 
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hut boyish l'eRentlllent and v.ounded 
pride; and his cherished plans of re- 
venge \ anished like sJlloke. The) ticcmed 
too cont('mptihle to merit a formal <l.hi- 
luiRsa1. 
He kept his eye bteadily fixed upon 
the old man, and saw him 
tep close 
down to the river-brink, t:;traighten him- 
self with difficlùtv, amI \\ave his Laud 
imperiously over the water. Then there 
came a Hound like the roar of a hoarse 
lion, distinctly audible above the hoom 
of the rapids. 
" I forbid :you, in the name of the law, 
to fish in this river." 
He spoke English, and Ewald, quiek- 
ly collecting himself, shouted back in the 
same language: 
"I have rented the rapids of Sy\ ert 
Gimse. " 
"He has no right to I'ent them. They 
are mine." 
"That is a que
tion between you and 
him. I shall fish here until the law has 
decided between you." 
The cal)tain gave a growl of impotent 
",rath, and glowered with the e:yes of a 
beast of prey across the wn tel.. 
"You "ill hear from me," he roared; 
" I'll haye you in jail before night." 
Ewald, for an answer, calmly dropped 
his fly upon the river; and it had no 
sooner touched the "ateI' than it "as 
goblJled up, and the line flew with a 
hum off the reel. In the saUle instant 
a mighty Rplash sent the t:;pray hif;sil1g 
toward the underbrush, and the spec1.- 
led, sihery sides of a splendid salmon 
flashed through the current, bounded 
into the air, and struck the water again 
with tremendous \ igor. 
Ewald, though he had no desire to 
irritate his father, "played" it, slowl) 
reeled it in, was obliged again to gÏ\ e it 
line, tried to heguilc it in upon the slml- 
lows, where he could reach it with his 
landing net, but \\as e\ eIJ' time check- 
mated by some unforeseen stratagem on 
the part of the fish. 'Yhen finally, after 
half an hour's fight, he got it safely 
ashore, he glanced anxiously toward the 
alder-bushes. His father and 
Ii
s Rei- 
ruert were crone. 
t"' .. 
So far, the Fates were propItIouS. 
This fight aùout the river fm'nished the 
coveted opportllllit)? for personal COll- 
tact. It sa \ ed no end of ingenious ma- 
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næuvring. As he learned from SJ'vert 
Gimse, tho ownership of tho rapids had 
been a source of diflicultv between the 
proprietors of Fossovang" and tho
e of 
Gimso for generations. Hp naturally 
maintained that his own right was as 
clear as the day. If there was any 
doubt about it, it could only be de- 
cided by lit.igation. No Rheriff or judge, 
he Jnaintainod, woult! dare to grant an 
order of arrest for trespassing before 
the courts had rendered a decision. The 
captain would no douht apply for one; 
but he might with equal likelihood of 
success apply for an order to have him 
beheaded. In these conjectures, as it 
turned out, 
yvert was right. The cap- 
tain threatened the magistrates in vain: 
they could not be induced to molest the 
American. 


Ill. 


EWALD was walking up the hills to 
Fossevang. He had resolved to seek a 
personal interview in regard to the fish- 
ery question. He IU1(l no fear of being 
recognized, and yet his heart heat tu- 
multuously at the thought of standing 
face to face with his father. He thought 
for a moment of giving up the whole 
plot; of saying, as Joseph did, with the 
propel. modification: "I am your son, 
Ewald." But tl1en the boy in 11Ïm, with 
the adventurous spirit, made hÏIn cling 
to the dramatic cOInplication, even 
though it no longer subserved any spe- 
cial purposo. 
It was about six or seven o'clock in 
the evening. 'rhe sun, which at this 
season of the year keelJs a wellnigh per- 
petual vig-il, hung, large and red, a few 
degrees above the horizon. There was 
a tr('mendous hlaze of color hehind the 
western mountain-peaks, while those of 
the en.st stood cool and bluish-black, cut- 
ting their sharp silhouettes against the 
faintly flushed sky. Something- of the 
strange, glad impressions whicll in his 
boyhood had been associated with "the 
long light nights "-vague glimpses of an 
eternal, unchangeable fairy-world- re- 
turned to Ewald as he strolled along the 
path between the tall rye and the luxuri- 
ant, top-heavy harley. Poppios-:more 
bright splashes of color-and blue corn- 
flowers gleamed among the yellowing 


Atalks of t1lf' grain, awl the corn-crako's 
l'a
pillg scream broke like a policmnan's 
rattle through the summer stillness. 
As he appl'oached the Fossevang man- 
sion Ewald stopped and looked ahout 
him. ..\ curious hallucination took pos- 
sec;sion of him. Olga Ueimert, clad in 
some light sUlnmery stuff, and with a 
pat.asol over her head, seemed to be 
floating toward him over tIle tops of the 
rye. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. There cotùcl he no douùt ahout 
it. It was the girl he had seen with his 
father in the morning! Only she was 
not moving, but resting quietly on the 
rye-field; or rather, on the border-line 
between the rye and the barley. She 
was looking "ith a trance-like stare out 
over the nodding heads of the grain. 
The late sunshine filtered thi'ough her 
pink parasol and gave a rosy flush to 
her face. Ewald N ordabl, in all his 
prairie and gold-n1Ïlle experience, had 
never seen anything so beautiful. He 
stood still and drank in the sight in 
long, thirsty draughts. He di
covered 
by accident that there ran a low fence 
between the fields, and that she was sit- 
ting on an invisible stile. That removed 
something of the miraculous in the sight, 
hut did not interfere with tho enjoy- 
ment. Tbel'e she sat, raised up above 
the billowing, silvery-green surface, like 
a Inormaid rocking npon the sea. H 0 
found him
elf presently within the field 
of bel' vision, and felt her eyes resting 
upon him. 'Vith the promptness of a 
frontiersman ho Rhook off his dremny 
Inood, and lifting his hat, walked up to 
the stile. 
"I came to see Captain Nordahl," he 
said; "perhaps you could kindly tell 
me where to find him." 
She returned hiA greeting distantly, 
and with eyes that expressed neither 
plemuu'e nor surprise. 
"Captain Nordahl is not at home," 
sIle Aaid; "you will find hinl somewhere 
in the orchard or in the fields." 
" Thanks! " 
He lifted his hat once more, and finf1- 
ing no pretext for lingering, betook 
himself away. He glanced back and 
saw her beautiful profile against the 
sunset with a fiery halo around it. 
After a quarter of an hour's walk, dur- 
ing which the girl had half disl>laced the 
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cn.ptain in hi'l thoughts, he di'lcovereù in 
0. Ha.wlpit, at t11(' out
l.irts of the f'stat(', 
0. l)(,Ilt ntHl IOllply figurp, in whieh he 
recohrnin.d hi
 father. The old man sat 
boriu
 his }ll't'}s into the HatHl, us if to 
gin' H'nt to n. df'spt'rat(' Pll{>rgy. Sow 
11(' half ro
e up, tlH'n HUnk dow11 again, 
Jllllttpring to hinll';elf, nud prcf:isin
 one 
clinche(l hawl into the hollow of UH' 
ot 1H'1". OIH'C or t\\ ice }w groaned aloud, 
clllSpl'd his head b 'tween his pn.lms, filh't 
pres::;cù it :\s if he would 
quf'Pze it to 
pie('('s. TJH'n h(' t{fit for a long \\ hilf' 
motionless, resting his elhows on his 
knpes, and staring down into thc 1>rown 
smul. At last hc nrm;o "ith a sigh Ilwl 
stalkt'd up tlw hill-sidt'. Ewnhl, half 
sbmned and awe-t3truck hy whn.t he had 
seen, hastened awn.y in 
 the oppm:jite 
din,(.tion. 
The Uf'xt eVt'ning hu repeat.c.l his 
yisit, anù found the C'lptuin nwl his 
ni('('c HPat('(1 on the lmkouy, overlooking 
the wide valley. lIe introdu('pd hilll- 
Hl..lf, apologi7P(Ì for tho intrusion, and 
wa.s l'eceivetl \\ ith cool polit('neHH. The 
captain 100Jwd worn 1lIl<1 e
musted, 
but yet denfint; and the 
 oung bd.r 
lllade no effort to mitigate, bJ
 all e'\.trn. 
('ordiaJity ou h('r part, his unconcilia.tory 
(lemeanor. 
"I come," fln.id Ewuld, after having 
seated himself in tho profferpél. c1mir, 
"to fwUlo tho question of dispute be- 
t" een us." 
"It can't be ::!ettled," growlc<.1 the 
capt,nin. 
" "'hat's thCJl to he done about it?" 
" Law." 
" But b('tol'e your suit, can be re'1.(,}wcl 
I t{hall have clt
lght 11.11 tho nsh I Wfiut 
and he back on the other tiide of tho 
..\.tlautie .n 
The 01(1 mfin R('nt his int('rlocutor one 
of his Rtinging glances, rORe, and wnlkeù 
into the hou
e. In a moment he came 
1>:t<. k (\11<1 t{ai( 1, \\ it h enfor('l'( I calm : 
"If I hn.<l hpell hn'nty ycan; younger, 
:\Ir. Yankee, I t3houlc.l havo found the 
InetUlS to stop .you without the help of 
nny law." 
"Pardon IllC, I haye no right to the 
titlu of Yankee," r('plicd Ewn.ld, ignoril1g 
tho taunt; "in the first place, I mll ß 
'Vesterner, nud in the s('('ond place, I am 
of XorRc descent. I CRn HIJenk NOfi\e- 
giun with.) ou quite as well as English." 
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"I hay en 't askc<.1 YOU to talk "ith 
me at nll," r(,torh'<1 
t1lf\ captniu, in n. 
ROIl1<''' ha.t mil( lcr tOllf' ; "hut since, ou 
ha, e come you may as w('ll tmload Jour 
cargo awl he <loue "ith it." 
"I \\ ish to he fnir to hoth parti(,H," 
b('gn.n Ewald; "I will n\ll t, n.t .) our 0" n 
price, tho lower rapiùs, which, I under- 
stand, l}('lollg to Jon "ithollt di"'putí'; 
aud you nm
", if you like, ('harge me 
enough to cOlnpeuflnte 
.ou for .) our 
clnÏ1n in the uppí'r rttpic.ls, in which I am 
now fishing." 
The uld man SH,t pondering awhile 
\\ ith hi::i head re::;ting in his hands; 
th('n hü glnn('ed \11) fiuc.l(](>1l1y und 
lookeù tlH' American Rquare in the 
face. Tho magnanimity of his offer 
nllt<lc it s('em almost in('re(lihl('; vet 
hp ('ouhl not atTonl to make penco .011 
too e,Lsy tenIlR. His self-respect c.1e- 
man<led a little mock quarrí'lling. " So 
you think it is t}w peuui('s I filn after," 
ho said, grntlly; "J had just as hef 
make you 0. pr(\
l'llt of the money; but 
I W011't s('ll my right." 
He took again a turn on tho floor, 
and his lou(lly creaking boots made 
eyell his silence dl'fìallt. Ewald fol- 
lowed him a<lllliringly with hi
 eJe
, 
and his heart WfiH filled with love an<l 
pity. How should he now manage to 
thro\v off his di
guise? I'
Y('ry hour that 
pass('d spun a net of duplicity about 
him which became barder and barder 
to break throug-b. He hegan to tlllk 
al)Ollt cOllllllonplace things "ith Olga, 
upon whom he felt that he had made a. 
la, orablo impression. 
he asked hinl 
ahollt AUlf'ril'n, whicb shf' h:1.<l 1)('('11 ac- 
customed to view throu
h Bret Harte's 
haze of oathfl, whiRkey fumps, and pis- 
tol smoke. Sbe was frankly n
tolli811ell 
ut üvcrJthing he tol<l }}('r, 
nd pn.rticu- 
lfirly at his patriotism. She Ln.d never 
imagined that anybody coul<.1 have any 
F;{,lltinll'nt for a 11wre geogrnphicn.l defi- 
nition, Hhe 
mi<l. 
"'Ylmt is America," she ejactùatec.l, 
"but the rag-bag of the Old 'Vorl(l, 
into wl1Ïeh l
uropt\ Htun:-.; 11.11 tho pieces 
that aro \\orn out or "on't fit in her 
own so('ial fahric; or, I shomd rnth('1' 
Hay, a lumher-room, when> all sorts of 
}nÎmnn trumpery whi('h the Old World 
\\ould not know what to do "ith is 
loosely scattered oyer an enonnou!:) trnct 
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of land, where each can be as insane as 
he chooses without troubling the others." 
He took up the gauntlet, of course, 
for the country of his adoption, and an 
animated dispute followed. He touched 
incidentally upon his varied experience 
as a cow-boy, a cattle-owner, a miner, 
and a land spem.ùator, and filled her 
fancy with pictures which fascinated by 
their yery strangeness. Here was a 
man who spoke of his experience in the 
lowliest positions without a shadow 
either of shame or of ostentation; who 
by the labor of his hands and his brain 
h
d accumulated a fortune and gained 
an insight into life in its most varied 
phases. There was a healthy, out-of- 
door atmosphere about his whole per- 
sonality-his energetic, sunburnt face, 
his straightforward manners, and his 
lillstudied talk. She had never met 
such a man before, and being a girl, 
could not well avoid making this one a 
hero. But what was of much more con- 
sequence to him, he perceived in his 
father's demeanor a slight relenting-a 
growling consent, at least, to cease hos- 
tilities. Olga, too, made the same dis- 
covery, and was emboldened, when the 
American rose to take his leave, to in- 
,ite him to stay to tea. There was noth- 
ing unusual in this in a country where 
a man is scarcely ever permitted to leave 
a house, even if he has COlne only on 
business, without having partaken of 
something to eat or drink. By a little 
Inanæuvring the captain was induced 
to relate, at table, one of his own Amer- 
ican adventures, the moral of which was 
that Americans, as a ll.ùe, were a ras- 
cally lot. Here he was pr01nptly taken 
up by his guest, who insisted that there 
was not a large seaport in the world 
where similar experiences were not to 
be had by anybody who went in search 
of them. The captain stood by his 
guns bravely, and the American did the 


same; and when the bombardment 
came to an (,lld, over the coHee and 
pipes, each imagined that there was 
nothing left of the other except his 
admirable pugnacity. Olga had the 
wisd01u to remain neutral, though her 
sympathies were plainly with the guest. 
"That interested her, however, far more 
than the question at issue, was her un- 
cle's anÌ1nation. She concluded that 
what he needed was contact mth men 
rather than the care of women; and she 
'welcomed the Aluerican as an allv in re- 
storing him to cheerfulness and equa- 
nimib-. 
And yet, as the evening progressed 
she noticed something feverish and lID- 
tamable in his outbursts of mirth which 
caused her anxiety. He shook his great 
hirsute head and laughed until the 
house shook; but there was no mirthflù 
ring in his laughter. Sometimes he 
fixed a helpless, devouring stare upon 
the American's face, then sought shelter 
behind a great cloud of smoke which 
he blew out like a spouting whale. 
Ewald began to feel uneasy. There 
was a struggling recognition in that 
glance, or rather a dawning doubt-a 
hungry desire, a hope against hope. 
"There is something in your face 
which remotely recalls my son Ewald," 
that glance seemed to say; "but of 
course it is an accident-my uneasy con- 
science conjures up his image to me in 
every strange face I see." 
The scene of the night before re- 
turned to Ewald with terrible vividness. 
COlùd it be possible that his father, 
after the lapse of fifteen years, mourned 
hÌ1u with so acute and overwhelming a 
sorrow? 'Yas it not rather the wrong 
he had done him that tormented him ? 
'Yas it not the still, small voice of con- 
science whispering through the vigils of 
the night? 'Yhatever it was, he meant 
to come to his l"escue-and to do it soon. 
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l\Iy DEAR LADY: 
"
ith the gold pen there's no know- 
ing how and what I write, the hand- 
writing is quite different and it seems 
aH if one was speaking with a differ- 
ent yoice. Fancy a man stepping up 
to speak to you on stilts and trying 
to make a how, or paying JOU ('ompli- 
. meuts through a "Punch's whistle ;-not 
that I ever do pay :you a com}1lil11ent, 
JOu know, hut I can't or I shan't he ahle 
for a liIH' or two to fipproaeh JOu nat- 
ul'ally, and must skate along over this 
8hillY l)aper. 
I went to Clpvedon and Haw the last 
rites performed for poor dear Han'
-.- * 
I went frOll! here, and waited at Cau(h's 
till the time of the funeral in sueh còld 
weather! Candy's shop was full of cease- 
h..

 cuc:;tomerH all the time-there was fL little hoy buying candlt,s and an old 
woman with the toothache-an(l at last the moment drew nigh and Tinling in a 
sear! awl hat-h:uHl driving himc:;elf down from the Court, passp<l thp shop, Hwl I 
went down to the ehurch. It looke<l very tranquil and well ordained, and 1 
had half au haul" there hefore the procession cmIle in view. Those ceremo- 
nies oyer a corpse-the immortal soul of a man heing in the keeping" of 60(1, 
Iln<ll)(,
.OlHl the re:wh of all undertakerH,-alwa:ys appear to lllP shoeking" rather 
than Holellln,-aIHl the hor8P8 and plumeH give me Imin.-The awful moment "a::i 
when tllP dear old father-the coffin heing lowered into tlH' vault where so 
HlIWh of hi
 uffection and tenùerest lo,'e lies huried, Wl'nt <1o"n into the caye 
and gave the l'Offill a last kiss ;-there waH no HtalH1Ïllg that !aRt 1110St aff'ecting 
touch of Knture. .. 1\11'. Hallam who had been up-stairs Clune down after 
an hotH 01. two; and I was so sorry that I had ùecided on ('oming hack to Dris. 
· II. F. Hullam died 24th Oct. 1650. 
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to 1, when he asli:ed Ulf' whether I wasn't 
going to staJ? 'YhJ' didn't I? I had 
'written and proposed mJself to Dean 
Elliot in the Illorning personally, and I 
find he is out of town on returning herf' 
in the coldest night to the nlost disco lll- 
fortable inn, writing paper, gold pen. 
Duty, Duty is the word, and I 
hope and pray :you "ill do it cheeJfull y. 
N ow it is to comfort and help the 
weak-hearted, and so may Jour com- 
forter and helper raise you up when 
YOU fall. I wonder whether what I said 
to you yesterday was true? I know 
what I think about the famous chapter 
of St. Paul that we heard to-c1ay,-one 
glory of the SUll, and another of the 
moon, and one flesh of birds and one of 


I 
I 
I 


nearer and nearer, or at least eliminate 
false hood. 
TO-Illorrow then for Sir John Cml! 
Hobhouse. 'Vrite to nle there, dear 
sister, and tell me JOu are cheerful and 
that your baby is well, and that you 
love Jour affectionate old brother. "Then 
will you see the chilclren? to-morrow I 
hope. And now I will go to bed and 
pray as best I can for you and yours 
and Jour nieces and your faithful old 
l\Iakepeace. 


G. B. Y. 


1851. 
I have no news to give for these two 
clays, but I haye been husy and clone 
nothing. Virtue doesn't ag;ee with me 
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Clevedon Church, 


fish and so forth,-premature definitions well, and a very little c1mnestic roseleaf 
-yearnings and strivings of a great rumpled puts me off my work for the 
heart after the truth. Ah me-when day. Yesterday it was, I forget what; 
shall we I'each the truth? How can we to-day it has been the same reason; and 
with in1perfect organs? but we can get lo! Saturday cometh and nothing is 
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donf'. \Ye lUl\'e 1('C11 to the ZoÜlogieal Gardell'i thi::;; tine day and nnmse(l 
ourselves in finding likencFI"s to our fri(,lHh
 in muny of the animal,. Tlmuk 
E"HS! hath of the girh; have pI (' 11 t)' of fWI nnd hUlllour; Jour's ought to IUl\'e, 
from hoth Ri(h's of 
tllP how,;(>,- a.nd ß. 
<1(>a1 of goo a hesitle:i, 
if she do 1mt POSS('SH 
It 1lli" ture of "ïll- 
iam's dh;position antI 
yours. He will he 
illlllH'ns(.lv te n d c l' 
over thc èhil(I whell 
nobo(Iy'l::\ hy, I am 
Blu'e of that. K a 
fath('l' knows for n 
few months what it 
is, hut they learn af- 
t('r\\"a1"( Is. It strike:; 
me I have nuule thc
e 
statements hcfore. 
,,
(' had a dull din- 
ner at L:uly -'s, n 
party of - chiefly; 
nut! O! sueh a pret- 
ty one, hlue e;yes, 
goltl hair, alahaster 
shoulders anù such 
a splelHli( 1 (Iisl>lay of 
thclll. Venal)lm; waH 
there, very bhv and 
gr:tll(I-Iooîáng
how 
kind that man has 
nl wa vs 1 )een to 1l1e! 
-a
d a :\11'. Simeon 
of tlH' Isle of 'Yight, 
an Oxford lllan, who 
Wall my heart by 
pr:ti
ing c e r t a i n 
parts of Jrallity .Fail' 
which people wonJt 
like. Carlyle glow- 
('red in in the even- 
ing; and a Ulun who 
said a gooLI thing. 
Sp('aking of a stupid 
plaee at the sea-si(le, 
Halldwich I think, 
somehody Raid "Can't 
.ou havc anJ
 fun tJlf're?" "O! yes," Con'y said, "hut 
you must take it with you." .A nice specch I think, not only witty hut indicating 
a gay eheerful heart. I intend to try niter that; tee intend to try nIter thut; and 
by action and so forth get out of that Illorbi<l c1issatisfie(I ('ondition. 
ow I am 
going to <1ress to (line with Lord Holland; my sen"ani ('ames in to tell me it is 
time. He is a capital man an attcntive, alert, silent, plate-denning, intelligent 
fellow; I hope we 
hnll go on well togetber, and that I shall be ahle to nflonl 
l1ÏnJ. . . . . . . . . . . . , 
B07 is capital this month, some very neat pretty llutural wl-iting" indeed, bet- 
tcr than somebody else's again. B
r JOTC, he is u dever fellow, and somehmly 
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else nlust and shall do better. Quiet, 
pleasant dinner at Lord Holland's; leg 
of llllItton and that sort of thing, hOIlle 
to bed at 10.30, and tomon"ow to work 
really and truly. Let me hear, please, 
that 
'ou are going on well and 1 shall 
go on all the better. 


April 29th, 1851. 
1\1-\DA:\I AXD DEAR LADY: 
''''ill you have a little letter to-day, or 
a long letter tomorrow? for there's only 
hali an hour to post thne.-A little let- 
ter to-day?-I don't wonder at poets 
being selfish, such as 'V ordsworth and 
A.lfrec1.-1 have been for five dani a 
poet, and have thought or renleIubered 
nothing else but luyseli and my rhymes 
and my measure. H sOluebody had 
come to lue and said, "1\lrs. Brookfield 
has just had her arm cut off," I should 
have gone on with, Queen of innumera- 
ble isles, tidumtidy, tidurntidy, and not 
stirred from the chair. The children 
and no body haven't seen rue except at 
night; and now though the work is just 
done, (I mu just returned frOlu taking 
it to the Time., office) I hardly see the 
paper before 111e, so utterly beat, ner- 
vous, bilious and overcome I feel; so 
you see you chose a very bad day ma'am 
for a letter from yours very sincerely. 
H you were at Cadogan Place I would 
walk in, I dare say, say God bless you, 
and then ask leave to go to sleep. Now 
you IUUst be thinking of coming back to 
Pimlico soon, for the lectures are to be- 
gin on the 15th. 1 tried the great room 
at 'Villis's yesterday, and recited part of 
the multiplication table to a waiter at 
the opposite end, so as to try the voice. 
He said he could hear perfectly, and I 
daresay he could, but the thoughts some- 
how swell and amplify with that high- 
pitched voice and elaborate distinctness. 
As 1 perceive how poets beconle selfish, 
I see how orators becOIue humbugs and 
selfish in their way too, absorbed in that 
selfish pursuit and turning of periods. 
It is curious to take these dips into a 
life new to me as yet, and try it and see 
how 1 like it, isn't it? Ah lne, idleness 
is best; that is, quiet and repose of 
mind and \Somebody to love and be fond 
of, and nil adUlàal'i in fine. The gentle- 
men of the G. tell rue, and another audi- 
tor from the :\lacready dinner, that my 


style of oratory was conspicuous for con- 
SUlllmate ease and impudence, I, all the 
while feeling in HO terrihle a })allic that 1 
scarcely knew at the time what 1 was ut- 
tering, and didn't know at all when 1 sat 
down.- This is all I have to tell you 
about seli, and ten days whieh have 
pas::;ed away like a fever. 'Vhy, if ,,'e 
were to let the poetic cock turn, an( 1 
run, there's no end of it 1 think. 'V ould 
you like me now to become a great- 
fiddlec1edee? no more egotisms 1\11'. 1\1. 
if you please. 
1 should have liked to see your Dlaster 
on Sunday, but how cOl.ùd I? and Lord! 
I had such a headache, and Dicky Doyle 
came, and we went to Soyer's Symposium 
and the Crystal Palace together, where 
the great calm leviathan steaDl engines 
and machines lying alongsicle like great 
line of battle ships, did wonderfully 
move lue; and I think the English COID- 
partnlent do beat the rest enthely, and 
that let alone our engines, ,vhich be in- 
comparable, our painters, artificers, mak- 
ers of busts and statues, do deserve to 
compare with the best foreign. This I 
am sure will interest and please l\Iiss 
Brookfield very luuch. God bless that 
dear little lady. I would give two-pence 
to hear her say, "more tea." Oh, by the 
way can I have that young wonlan of 
whom Rossiter spoke? J.\rlary goes away 
at the end of the week and a cook is 
COIUing, and I want a maid, but have had 
no leisure to think of one until now, 
when my natural affairs and affections 
are beginning to return to nlY mind, and 
when I am IUY dear lady's friend and 
servant, 'V. 1\1. T. 


l\Iay, 1851. 


A
IIE : 
I write you a little word after that Ex- 
hibition from hmue. 
The ode has had a great FiUccess. "That 
do you mean by "an ode as she calls it ? " 
Vive diell, J.\rIadame, it is either an ode or 
nix (the German for nothing.) And as 
for the Exhibition, which don't interest 
me at all so nluch, it was a noble, awful, 
great love-inspiring, gooseflesh-bringing 
sight. 1 got a good place by good luck 
and saw the whole affair, of which no 
})artiCl.ùar item is wonderful; but the 
general effect, the ml.ùtitude, the riches,.... 
the peace, the s})lendour, the security
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From a drawing by Thackeray in the possession of Mrs. Brookfield. 


the 
mnshine, great to see,-nulCh grandí'r 
than a eoronation. The V:tstpst nlHIl"uh- 
limest poptùar festival that the world has 
eyer witneHHf'd befol'e. 'Ylli'l.t can one 
Hay ahout it hut cOllllllonplace? There 
wa:i a. Chinm;c with a fnee like a panto- 
mime-mask aud shues, who went up and 
kis
cd the Duke of 'V ellington, much to 
the 01(1 boy's sU11>1'ise. 
...ilid the Queen looked not unintercbt- 


ing; and Prince Alhert graye, hamlsomé, 
and lu-incel.r; and the Prince of 'Yales 
and the Princess Royal are nice chil- 
aren,-very eager to L t
ùk and obsl'rn
 
they seemed. And while the ...\.1'('h- 
hishop was t:;it,ying his prayer, begin- 
ning with PUft'l. 
Yo
fcr, which HOUJHled, 
in that wowlprflÙ throng-, inexpressibly 
sweet mHI ft\\ful, three Homish Pl-iests 
"ell' staring ahout them, with opt.'rl1 
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gla

eR ; which nuule Ine feel as angryaR 
the Jews who stoned Stephen. 
I think this is all I have to say. I am 
eery tired and the day not oyer, for I have 
pron1Ïsed the children to take thenl to 
the play. in rec01llpense for their dis- 
appointment in not getting to the Ex- 
hibition, which they had hopes of seeing 
through my friend Cole. 


[1851.] 


REFORl\I CLUB. 
:\ly DEAR SIR OR 1\lADAl\I: 
Pax '1,;obi
cum; ora jJ1'O nobið. If you 
go to the lecture to-day, will you have 
the fly? It "ill be only ever so little 
out of the fly's way to corne for you: 
and will 
'ou fetch me from this place 
please, and will you send an answer by 
coachman to say whether you will corne 
or no ? 
I had a gentle ride in the Park, and 
was all but conling to 15, but I thought 
I wOl.ùdn't get off my oss at any place 
save that where I mll going to work, 
namely this here, until lecture time. 
Doyle will be in waiting at 4
 o'clock to 
let the stl'ay sheep into the fold. 
I am, yours 
1\lAKEPEACE, 
BÜ;;hop of 1\lealy Potatoes. 


l\ly DEAR LADY: 
I have been at work until now, eight 
o'clock. The house is very pleasant, 
)11'. and ::.\lrs. G. bent on being so, 
the dinners splendacious, and what do 
you think I did yesterday? Please to 
tell Spring Rice this with my best re- 
gards, tomorrow. I thought over the 
confounded Erminia matter in the rail- 
road, and wrote instantly on arriving 
here, a letter of contrition and apology 
to Henry Taylor for having made, what 
I see now, was a flippant and offensive 
allusion to 1\lrs. Taylor. I am glad I 
have done it. I am glad that so many 
people whom I have been thinking 
higoted and unfair and unjust towards 
me, have been right, and that I have 
been wrong, and my mind is an Í1n- 
mense deal easier. 


1\ly DEAR -: 'Vill you, I nlean 1\lr. 
Brookfield, like to come to ::.\lrs. S's 


Rworry to-night? There will be very 
pretty 1l1usic, and yesterday 'when I met 
her, I said I wantetl her very Illueh to 
go and Ring to a sick lady' of my ac- 
quaintance and she said she waultl with 
the greatest pleasure in the world; and 
I think it would be right if 1\lr. Brook- 
field should call upon her, and I am dis- 
engaged on "... ednesday ne
t either for 
eyening or dinner, and 1\lrs. Sartoris' 
nUlllber is UÐ Eaton Place, and I am, 
Your obedient servant 
'V. 1\1. THACKERAY. 


1\1 Y DEAR V IEUX : 
I have told the nw"Uche to call for me 
at the Punch office at eight, and to come 
round by Portman Street first. If you 
like you can come and we can go to a 
little play, a little something, to Hamp- 
stead even if you were up to it. If 
you'd like best to sit at home, I'd like to 
smoke a pipe with you; if you'd like 
best to sit at h0111e alone, I can go about 
IllY OWIl business, but don't mind choos- 
ing which way of the three you prefer, 
and 


Believe me, hallis yours 
,Yo )I. T. 


1\1 Y DEAR SICK LADY: 
I send you 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1\lSS just 
to amuse you for ten n1Ínutes. .Annie's 
I alll sure will; isn't it good? the peril- 
ous passage, and the wanting to see Ine. 
The letters are to ladies who bother lue 
about the Bath and 'V ash-house fête; 
and the verses, lllarked 2, were written 
in a moment of clepression-I wontler 
whether you will like 1\0. 2? 
Virginia wasn't at dinner after all, 
yesterday. 'Vasn't that a judgment on 
sOlllebody? She stopped to take care of 
a sick sister she has; hut I Illade myself 
as happy as circumstances admitted
 and 
drank your health in a glass of ::\11'. 
Prinsep's excellent claret; one can't 
drink mere port this weather. 
'Vhen you have read all the little 
papers, please put them back, and send 
them by the printer's devil to their 
owner. It has just crossed my mind 
that you may think it very conceited, 
IllY sending yòu notes to read, addressed 
to grand ladies, as if I was proud of my 
cleverness in writing thell1, and of being 
in a state of correspondence with such 
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The Statuette of Thackeray by Joseph Edi'ar Boehm, R.A 
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grand l)el'SOn!;. But I don't want to 
show oft: only to try and giye 
.ou eyer 
so little aillusement, 11,11(1 I llon't choose 
to think about what other people choose 
to think about. 
Yours, dear ::\Irs. Brookfield, 
,Yo :\1. THACKEHAY. 


)IY DE.\.H l\IADAl\I : 
I RIll always thinking of 1\lrs. C- ",.- 
H- with a feeling of regard, so intensf' 
and incomprehensible, that feeble wOl'ds 
cannot give it utterance, and I know 
that only a strong struggle with my 
interior and a Principle which I nla)' 
say is based on the eternal data of 
pèrennial rmniniscences, call keep this 
fluttering head tolerably easy and se- 
cure. But what, what, is l\Iemor)'? 
)lemor
Y without Hope is but a negative 
idiosyncracy, and Hope without l\Iemory, 
a plant that has no root. Life has nlany 
such, but still I feel that they are too 
few; death may remove or in some way 
modify th
ir poignancy; the future alone 
can l'econcile them with the irrevoca.ùle 
fiat of yesterday, and tomorrow I have 
little d
uht willLlaugh them into melan- 
choly scorn. Deem not that I speak 
lightly, or that beneath the nlask of 
satire, any doubt, any darkness, any 
pleasure even, or foreboding, can mingle 
with the depth of IllY truthfulness. Pas- 
sion is but a hypocrite and a monitor, 
however barefacecl 
Action, febrile continuous action, 
should be the pole star of our desolate 
being. If this is not reality, I know not 
what is, 1\lrs. C. 'V. H. nlay not under- 
stand nle, but you will. 


Fraglllen t. 
An d is 'V. Bullar 
going to work upon you with his" simple 
nlysticism ? " I don't know about the 
L 
seen ",. orId; the USf' of the seen 
"T orld is the right thing I'm sure !-it 
is just as much God's world and Creation 
as the Kingdom of Heaven with all the 
angels. How will you Inake yourself most 
happy in it? how secure at least the 
gl'eatest amount of haPI)iness compatible 
with your condition? by despising to-day, 
and looking up cloudwanl? Pish. Let 
us turn God's to-day to its best use, as 
well as any other part of the time He 


giveR us. "Then I anIon a dond a-
ing- 
ing, 01' a pot hoiling-I will do my best, 
and if JOu are ill, you can haye consola- 
tions ; if you have di
appoilltlllents, you 
can invent fresh sources of hope and 
plea
ure. I'm glad you saw the Crowes, 
and that they gave JOU pleasure 
-and 
that noble poetry of Alfred's gives you 
pleasure (I'm happy to say nla'am I've 
said the yery same thing in prose that 

.ou likf'-the very same words almost). 
The bounties of the Father I believe to 
be cOlmtless and inexhaustible for nlOst 
of us here in life; Love the gl'eatest. 

\..rt (which is an exquisite and admiring 
sense of natul'e) the next.-By Jove! I'll 
achnire, if I can, the wing of a Cock- 
sparrow as llluch as the pinion of an 
Al'changel; and adol'e God the Father 
of the earth, first; waiting for the com- 
pletion of IllY senses, and the fulfihllent 
of His intentions towards nle afterwards, 
when this scene closes over u
. So when 
Bullar turns up his i to the ceiling, I'll 
look straight at your dear kind face and 
thank God for knowing that, nlY dear; 
and though my nose is a broken l)itcher, 
yet, Lo and behold there's a "Tell gush- 
ing oyer with kindness in nl
. heart 
where nlY dear lady luay come and drink. 
God-bless you,-and ""illiaIn and little 
l\Iagdalene. 


FragIllen t. 
I have had the politest offer nlade me 
to go to Scotland, to Edinburgh, whel'e 
there is a llleeting of the sal.:ants-just 
the thing for me, you know; thence to 
the Highlands with Edward Ellice; 
thence to :Uiss Prince's friend, the 
Duchess, who is the mo
t jovial, Yener- 
able, pleasant, and I should think too, a 
little wicked, old lady. And I suppose 
I could be franked through the kingdom 
fronl one gl'andee to anothel'; but it 
don't seenl much pleasure or rest, does 
it? Best clothes eVel'y day, and sup- 
porting conversation OYel' tlll'ee courses 
at dinner; London over again, And a 
month of solital'.}' idleness and wandel'- 
ing would be better than that, wouldn't 
it ? On the other hand it is a thing to 
do and a sight to see, ::mre to be useful 
professionally, sonIe day or other, and to 
come in in some f-;tory ullbol'n as yet. 
I did the doggel'el verses which were 
running in my head when I last wrote 
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From a letter to Mrs, Elliot, now in the possession of her sister, Miss Kate Perry. 



.ou" and thc
. are very lively. Y ou'd 
n
. 
the author Ulu
t have 1>een in the height 
of good spirits; - 110, you "oul(l11.'t, 
knowing his glum habit and dismal 
vie" s of life gencrall.r. 
'Ye are going- on It little holiday ex- 
cursion down the river to Bhwkwall, to 
Loanl the ..t\..Jueri('au Pa("ket-
hip, the 

outhampton, I tol(l you of before; and 

hake JuuHl
 "ith the jolly captain, and 

ee him out of thc doek. Thcn the 


young ladi
s are going to Don G-iot"aI171i 
in the evening, awl I to dine with the 
Earl of Carlisle, hut I want quiet. 
Do 
 ou l'emember lll
 telling you of 
O'GormaIl l\Iahon, bidding some ladies 
to 1>ewar(' of me for I could talk a bird 
oft. ft tree? I was rather pleased at the 
expression, but O'Gorman la
t Saturday, 
took me away out of Lord Pulmerf;ton's 
arms, "ith 
vholll I was talking, und 
said that t:)omc ladies Juu1 informed him, 
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that when he made use of that expres- 
sion, nlY countenance assmned a look 
of the 
Of-\t diabolical rage and passion, 
and that I abused him, O'Gorman, in 
the most savage manner. In vain I re- 
monstrated, he'll believe it to the end 
of hiH life. 


IS!)I. 


Good Friday. 
Yestel'day eyening in the bitter blast 
of the breeze of 
Iarch, a Cavalier, 
whose fingers "ere so numbed that he 
scarce c01ùd hold the rein of his good 
steed. might have been perceived at a 
door in Portlnan Street in converse 
"ith a footman in dark green livery, 
and whose buttons bore the cognizance 
of the 'Yell-known house of Brookfield. 
Clouded with care and anxiety at fi1'st 
the horse-Ill an's countenance (a stalwal,t 
and grey-haired man he was, by our 
lad
., and his face bore the nlarks of 
wounds received doubtless in eady en- 
counters) presently assumed a more 
cheerful aspect when he heard from the 
curly-pated servitor whom he interro- 
gated that his Lady's health was better. 
" Granlercy " he of the steed' exclaimed 
" so that she mend I am happy! happier 
still when I Illay behold her! Car1'y 
my duty, Fello\
, to my l\Iistress' at- 
tendant, and tell her that Sir Titmarsh 
hath been at her gate." It closed upon 
hiIll. The h01'se-man turned his charg- 
er's head home-ward, and soon was lost 
to view in the now lonely park. 
I've been to ChU1'ch alreadv with the 
young ones- had a fine ri
le in the 
country yesterday-am going to work 
directly this note goeR off-and am ex- 
ceedingly well and jolly in health. I 
think this is all my news. IV[rs. 
Elliot has been very bad but is mend- 
ing. I dined there last night. She was 
on the sofa, and I thought about her 
kind face con1Ïng in to me (along side 
of another kind-face) when I was ill. 
'Yhat nunlbers of good folks there are 
in the world! Fred. Elliot would do 
anything, I believe, to help me to a 
place. Olù :\Iiss Berry is very kind 
too, nothing can be kinder; but I will 
go back to nlY poetry" for Punch, such 
as it is, and say good-bye to IllY dear 
lady and ::\Iiss Brookfield and 1\11'. 
'V. 1\1. T. 


[1851.] 


l\IESD.UIER : 
Yon Inu
tn't t.rust, the honeRt 8CO(8- 
'man, who ÌR Fmch a frantic admirer that 
nothing less than a thousand people will 
content him. 1 had a hundred subscrib- 
ers and two hunched other people for 
the first lèetlue. Isn't that handsome? 
It is such a good audience that I begin 
to I'effect about going to America so 
soon. "'Thy, if so llluch lllOney is to be 
made in this empire, not go through 
with the business and get what is to be 
had? TlH
 l\Ielgunds I saw at the ser- 
mon, and the EdinbUl'gh big-wigs in 
plenty. The 1\1's live over the way, I go 
to see them directly and thank them. 
And I like to teU you of nlY gooel luck, 
and am always yours, 


"1'. 1\1. T. 


15 July, 1831. 
Tlw happy fan1Ïly has SCal'ce had a 
lliOlnent's rest since we left the St. 
Katherine's wharf, and this is wrote on 
board the steamer-in the Rhine, with 
ever so many fine views at my back,- 
Minnie on t'other side writing to her 
grandmother, and Annie reading her 
father's works in tl1P Tauchnitz edition. 
It has not been a very brilliant journey 
hitherto, but the little ones are satisfied, 
that's the main point. The packet to 
AntWel]J was awful, a stonn, and a jib 
carried away, and a hundred women 
being sick on the cabin floor all night. 
The children very unwell, but behaving 
excellently; their pa, tranquil under a 
table and not in the least sick, for a 
wonder. 
'Ve passed the day, Friday, at Ant- 
werp, when I hope his reverence carne 
home to you better. And it was very 
plea
mnt going about with the children, 
walking and lionising. Yesterday, we 
got up at five and rushed to Cologne ; 
today we }'ose at four, and rushed to 
l\la y ènce. \Ve shall sleep at 'Yiesbaden 
or at Frankfurt tonight, as the fancy 
seizes me; and shall get on to Heidel- 
berg, then to BaRle, then to Berne, & 
so on to Como, l\Iilan, Venice, if it don't 
cost too much money. I suppose you 
are going to church at this time, awl 
know the beUR of IÜ1ightsbridge are toll- 
ing. If I dou't go to church myself 
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(hut I clo, Jlf'rp, thi
 iw.;tIUlt, oppw.;itp 
the young onCH) I kno" wl10 will say a 
(
ud 1 )]PS8 me. 
I hought !{Ù'kl,'!Jury.-:, j(t'/)t>"('(l ami 
R()/{"{'/hl, Ilud the Rhine t]/()J"Y find reall 
tlH'lU through with inl1ne1l!:;c pleasure. 
Do 
 ou know I think all tlu'{'(' Cfipital, 
alH 1 It aIH 1 It not ouly UIIl{ 1e me la.ug-h 
hut the other tlúng. Here's pretty 
matter tù I::iend a laflv froIll fi tour! 
\r ell, I kllow you like to hear my 
praÜws awl I :till glad to bend them 
to you. They are IHltting off a flat- 
bottomed hoat from the J.;hore-they 
are putting out the tahles for dinner. 
I "ill lock up my paper and tinil::ih my 
letter at some futtue halting-place, mlll 
so g'oo(l-hye dear Ilu1y. 
If 1".-:[mdcl1. The tirst minute to IHJ- 
self since we 
ame away, and that in fi 
groulHl floor closet, where it has l)('en 
like Rleepillg- in the street,-the whole 
house passiÙg hy it. It is the Hûtel de 
la Hose. Annie and 1\Tinuie are put 
away sOlll('where iu the top of the 
house, and this minute at six in tLe 
morning, on the parade, they have be- 
gun musie. The drive hither last night 
from the sÌt'amer was the IllOst Leauti- 
ftù thing which has happened to us yet, 
amI a view of the Rhine at 
ullset, seen 
from a height, as lovely as Paradise. 
This was the first tine day we ha, e had, 
and the splendour of the landscape-col- 
ours something nUlrn
llous to gaze upon. 
If Switzf'rland is Letter than this, we shall 
Le ill a deliriuul. It is affecting to see 
Annie's happiness. 1tly dear no hIe creat- 
ure, always magnanimous and gentle. 
I t;at with the children and talked with 
them about their nlOther last night. 
It is IllY pleasure to tell 
them how llU1ll hIe-minded their IllOth- 
er "as. how humhle luinded )OU are, 
my dear lady. They hid me to the 
lmth, I rise, I put on my 8("arlet gowlld, 
I go. 
Th 1O....:day m01.tlinfJ. Again six. o'clock. 
' ]ft idl'll){,TfJ. \fter the hath awl the 
breakfast we discovered that we were 
so Ullcomfortahle at that most comforta- 
ble inn the Bost', without having thf' 
least prospect of lH.ttering' ourselves, 
that we deternlined on quitting \Yies- 
baden, though Mrt;. Stewart l\Iuckenzie 
luu1 arrang-ed a pllrt
. for us, to s{'e the 
Duke'l:5 ganlcn,-an earthly l>U.radi:se ac- 
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cording to ll(.r a('('ount,-mul though in 
the walk, a taking his waters, whom 
Hhoulrl I see, lmt T. Parr, Esquire, uwl 
I prowis(.(l to go awl spe hilll antI your 
sil:5t('l'. llut [h 'U dÙ-pu.-: , and we ('nUll' 
off to Frankfurt und took a ('aJTiage 
there for two hours alH 1 a half Ilwl in- 
spedetl till' city and thcn made for Hei- 
delberg "hich '\e reache(l at G!, too late 
for anything but dinner find a sleep af- 
ten\ an1H, in the noisiest strect I Cy('l' 

It'p in; and there were other caUb
B 
for waut of rest, and so I got me up at 
fì ve and sooth(,a m) 
elf "ith the ph'a
- 
ant cigar of IllOrn. 
1tly dear 1'1dy, the country is very 
pretty, zlCÙwlu'll Frauhfurt and Heidd- 
berg, especially SOlliO fantastical little 
mountains, the ::\Ielibocus range, of 
queer shapes, st,artillg out of the plain, 
capped with darkling pine forests nnd 
ruined castles, cnvered with man v col- 
oured crops anù hased by peacefuÌ little 
towns with ohl towers anrl walls. .Alid 
all these things as I hehold, I wish that 
son1ebody's eyes could see them like- 
wise; and It! I should like a few daYH 
rest, find to f-;ee nothing but a shady 
wood and a tolerably stupid book to 
doze oYer. 
"Y e had IGngsley and his parents frOUl 
Antwcrp; a fine honest go-ahead fellow, 
"bo charges a subject heartily, impetu- 
ow:;ly, with the greatest ('ourap:e and 
Rimplicity; hut with narrow eyes (hi!:J 
are extraordinarily hraye, hlue and hon- 
est), and "ith little knowledge of the 
world, I think. But he iH superior to 
us worldlillgs in IlIan'y way
, and I wish 
I had fiome of his honest pluck. .Ålld 
so my stupitl paper is full, and I l:5end 
illY love to JOu and yours. 


Thursday, 17th. [July, 1H!j1.] 
Yesterday 'WaS fi golden day, the pleas- 
antest of the journey aR yet. The day 
hf'for(' we got to Raden-Baden; and I 
had n. notion of Htaying, l:53.y t\\ 0 or three 
days, having founù an agreeablo fnmily 
acquaintau
e or two, l\ladumc de BOBne- 
val, f-;istpr of )IiH
 Galway, ",ith ",bon1 
we went to the hippü<lrome, ...
 '\1. lIart- 
chenko, that nice nus
iun who gavf' me 
cigars and flath-red mc las1 J'ear; but 
tll(' "eut her heginning to be bad, and 
the impure atmosphere of the pretty, 
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witty gambling l)laf'e not good for my 
young ones, we carne away by the Baspl 
railroad in the first-class, like princes. 
A most delightflù journe
' through the 
delicious landscapE" of plain and InOllil- 
tains, which seenwd to Switzify thenl- 
selves as we came towards here; and 
the day's rest here has not been least 
plensa
t, though, or l)erhaps because, it 
rained all the nlorning and I was glad 
to lie on the sofa and smoke my cigar 
in peace. On Tuesday at Baden it ",,'as 
pretty. Having been on duty for five 
days, I went out for a solitary walk, and 
was finding myself tant soil peu tired of 
my dear little cOlllpanions; and. nIet 
JUadauw de Bonneval, who proposed a 
little tea, and a little society &c.; and 
when I came back to the inn, there was 
Annie, with l\Iinnie on her knees, and 
telling her a story with a sweet maternal 
kindness and patience, God bless her. 
This touched me very llluch and I didn't 
leave them again till bedtinle, and didn't 
go to the rovge-et-Iloir and only for half 
an hour to l\Ionsieur and l\Iadame de 
Bonneval,-from whose society I deter- 
lninecl to escape next day,- and we 
agreed it was the pleasantest day we 
had had; and JUinnie laid out the table 
of the first class calTiage (they aloe like 
little saloons and delightful to travel in) 
with all the contents of the travelling 
bag, books, 0 de Cologne, ink &c.; and 
we had good trout for supper at nine 
o'clock; and today, at two, we walked 
out and wandered very pleasantly for 
two hours and a half about the town and 
round it; and we are very hllilgry; awl 
we hope the dinner bell will ring soon 
-and tomorrow I am forty years old, 
and hope to find at Berne a letter 
from my clear lady. You see one's let- 
ters Illust be stupid, for they aloe written 
only when I am tired and just come off 
duty; hut the sweet young ones' hal)pi- 
ness is an inullense pleasure to llle, and 
these calm sweet landscapes bring me 
calm and delight too; the bright green 
pastures, and the soft flowing river 
(under my window now) and the purple 
pine-covered mountains, with the clouds 
flickering round thenl-O! Lord! how 
much better it is than riding in the Park 
and going to dinner at eight o'dock! 
I wonder whether a residence in this 
country would ennoble one's thoughts 


l)ermanentlJ P , and get them away from 
mean quarrE"ls. intrigues, pleasures? 
l11ake me write good hooks-turn poet 
perhaps or orator-and get out of that 
husiness of London-in which there is 
one good thing? A.b, one good thing, 
and God ble::;s her always and always. 
I see nlY dear lady and her little girl; 
pa:c be with them. Is it only a week 
that we are gone, it SeeIllS a year. 
Berne. Saturday 19th. j 1 àllcon.-I 
must tell you that I askpd at Heidel- 
berg at the post only by way of a joke, 
and never so nluch as expecting a half- 
penny worth of letter from you; but 
here I went off to the post as sure as 
fate. Thinks I, it heing my birthday 
yesterday there nlust he a little some- 
thing waiting for me at the poste 'res- 
lante, but the deuce a bit of a little 
sonlething. 'Vell I hope ;you're quite 
well, and I'm sure you'd write if some- 
thing hadn't prevented you, and at l\Iilan 
or at Venice I hope for better fortune. 
'Ye had the nlOst delightful ride yester- 
day from Basel, going through a coun- 
try which I suppose prepares one for 
the splendider scenery of the Alps; 
kind good-natured little mountains, not 
too awful to look at, but encouraging 
in appearance, anc1leading us gradually 
up to the enormities which we are to 
contemplate in a day or two. A steady 
rain fell all day, but this, as it only 
served to Inake other people uncom- 
fortable, (especially the six Belgian fel- 
low-travellers in the Bei-1.cagen, which 
leaked, and in which they nlust have 
had a desperate time) rather added to 
our own pleasure, snug in the coupé. 
'Ve have secured it for tomorrow to 
Lucerne, and today for the first time 
since our journey there's a fine bright 
sun out, and the sight we have already 
had of this most picturesque of all 
towns, gives me a zest for that fine walk 
which we are going to fetch presently. 
I have lnade only one sketch in this 
note; best not make foolish sketches of 
buildings, hut look about and see the 
heautiful pictures done for you by 
Nature beneficent. It is almost the 
first place I have seen in Europe where 
the women Rf'tually wear costumes-in 
Rome only the WO"llIell who get up for 
the painters dress differently fro III other 
folks. Travelling m; Paterfamilias, with 
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a daughter in f\n.ch hauc1, I don't like to 
slwak to OUI' country folkR; hut give 
mys(.lf airA, ratlwr, amI kC'C'p on' from 
thew. If I werc n.lonc 1 should mn.kf\ 
up to eYer
.body. You ùon't AeC things 
so "ell (t tnJi.-: as you do alone; you are 
an Ell
lish gentlemall; you are sh,)' of 
queer-looking or queer-speaking 1'('0- 
pIc; JOu are in the ('01l})6 j you are all 
('arl ;-eonfollnd your i1l1pud(.nc.c, if you 
h:ul tf>OUO a 
'f\ar and wpre Tomparr, 
Ebl}-. .' (JU could not vellft.Yc yourself 
11101'(' hig-h ana mightily. \.h! 1 recol- 
l('ct h'u years hack, a }loor de,illookiug' 
wistfully at the few napoleolls in his 
yû u::
f'i, ana giving hinu;elf no airs at 
all. He' was a hetter fello\\ than the 
one JOU know perhaps; 110t that our 
characters alter, only they develop and 
OlU' llliwls grow grey and hald, &c. I 
was a hay ten years ago, hleating out 
my simple crieH in the Great Hoggarty 
diamond. 'Ye ha,e seen many pretty 
chilùl'en, two especially, sitting in a 
little tuh hy the roaclsitle; hut "c agree 
that there is none KO pretty as bahy 
Brooknelcl, we wish for her and for her 
mother, I helieve. This is a hrilliant 
kind of a tour isu't it? egotistieal 
twatldle. I've forgot the lectures a::; 
niuch a::! if they had ne'-er he en done, 
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we? Huch a two-penny ahsurd thing?) 
anel fohlin
 the Hheet Ul) in a different 
way. Ro goo(l h
 e lady, and I fiend 
JOu a (J awl a B and a Y. 
LUCf>1'11. Jl()uda!J IIIV llil1!J.-"
 
 arc 
in love with Berne. 'Ye agree that we 
Hhoul(llik(' to finish our lives tJlere, it i
 
!-IO homcly, ('hanning aud hcautiful, with- 
out kIlO" ing it ; whereas this place gi\ es 
itsclf tIlt' airs of a llcauty and oft('nds 
me somehow. ,rc are in an inll like a 
to\\ n, hells begin at four in the morn- 
ing, two hours ago, anel at l)res
nt all 
the strf'ets of t lw hot('l are alive; we 
are not going up the Highi; Y should 
we go up a dimmed mountain to :-,ee 
a dimmed map uncler our feet? 'Ye 
are going on to .ì\Iilan prett.' quick. 
The day after tomorrow "e shall sail 
(1 own the )Iajor lake, we hopt: to Resto 
Calf'neli and !-iO to :\Iilan. I wonder 
whether YOU have "l1.tten to me to 
Como? \Yell, I would have bet five to 
one on a letter at Bf>rne ; but such is 
life and Hueh is woman, that the phi- 
losopher must not reckon on either. And 
what news would you have sent? that 
the hahy is well, th'at you have enjoyed 
yourself pretty well at Sevenoaks?- I 
woultl giye sixpence to hear as much fiB 
that. 
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ana my impression i
 that they were n Huch is a feeble hut accurate outline of 
failure. Come along .'.oung b,dies, we'll the view out of my window fit thÜ;; mo- 
go a walk until dinner time, and kc.'ep mf\ut, and an the 'time I RIll drawing it, 
the remaiuder of this sheet (sal"l1.nl'ing' (you win rt-'lllark ho" pleasal1tly the firs 
the picture, ll
 after all, why shouhlu't and pa
ture
 in the foreground are in- 
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dicated, whereas I cannot do anything 
with ink, being black, to represent the 
SIlOW on the llloulltains behind) I am 
nmking pretty dramatic sketches in my 
mind of lnisfortune happening to you,- 
that you are unwell, that JOu are thrown 
out of a carriage, that Dr. Locock is in 
attendance, que sais:je? 
As for IllY deal' YOlmg ones I aIll as 
happy with thmll as possible ; An1lie is 
a fat lump of pure gold, the kindest 
dearest creature, as well as a ,vag of the 
first water. It is an inl1uense blessing 
that Heaven has given 1lte such an art- 
less aftectionate conlpanion. "
e were 
looking at a beautiful, smiling, innocent 


view at Ber1lP, on baturtlay, find she 
said, "it's like nah" BrookfieÌd." There's 
for you! and so it was like innocence, 
and brightness, and &c. &c. Oh! may 
she never fall in love absurdly anclnlar- 
rv an ass! If sllP will hut luake her 
f
ther her confidant, I think the donkey 
won't long keep his ground in her heart. 
And so the paper is full and lllust go to 
England without ever so luuch as sa
-i1lg 
thank you for your letter. Good-bye 
lHY deal' lady, good-bye 1\Iiss Brookfield, 
Good-bye 1\11'. Brookfield, says 
Your afIectionate, 
,Yo 1\1. T. 


Au Suisse, Jtùy 21st. 
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I, Portrait of No, 913," from a drawing by Thackeray. 



DISILLUSION. 


'By Mtlry H . PluJJlmer. 


l\IORNIXG. 


CO:\IE, sweet, the world i!-; wide; so, hand in hand, 
Let UR fare forth to '" in our victories. 
Thou shalt he queen of heauty and of love, 
As in the old, bright days of tournament; 
An
l I will wenr thy colors in my heart, 
And on my lJrow the seal invisihlp 
Of thy true kiss; so shall hefol'e n1e fall 
All shapes of evil that infest the light. 
Then, when the jousts are ended anLl the games, 
Thou Hhalt sit proudly upright in thy place, 
And while the world is wondering, all agaze, 
Lo! at thy feet my garlands shall he laid; 
For half my strength is thine, being COllle from thee 
And that sweet faith that arIllor
 me anew. 


EYEXIXG. 


THE days are short'ning,-wilt forgive tne, heart, 
For the long turmoil I have led thee through 
And to no end? I meant it otherwise, 
But one right arm is weak against the world. 
Here on thy shoulder let me rest my head, 
l\Iy weary head that aches from life's long din; 
And in thy comforting let tue forget 
The disappointment and the hidden foe, 
And all that made IllY days a yulgar strife, 
Unheralded, untrumpeted, uncrowned. 
l\Iy strength is weak beside thy steadfastne&:l, 
And there takes refuge. If thou cherish it, 
Then to have failed, awl ypt to '" in thy r,mile, 
All, love, is victory beyond del:5ert! 
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THE LOST REMBRAND
 


'By T. CJ\. SuUi'vall. 
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$ describable air of 
refinement, much 
dwelt upon in the books and peculiarly 
its own. This is due, as any writer of 
guides will bear me out in saying, to 
the fact that the town grew up around 
the royal hunting-box, and has been, 
since Holland was, the favorite resort of 
Dutch princes. And the same writer 
will probably go on to tell you that, by 
leaving your hotel at 6 A.M., yon can in 
one day see it all-all, even to its flip- 
pant watering-place, two nlÍles off, afnong 
the dunes on the melancholy shore of 
the X orth Sea. And so, with this im- 
pression of dulness setting, as it were, 
the seal upon his own, he will cheerfully 
whirl you away to 'view the Leyden Uni- 
versity and the Haarlem tulips, with no 
effort whatsoeyer, from the window of 
your railway-carriage. 
But if you are of a certain age, and 
temperate; if Time has touched you 
gently, inclining you to be sad and civil, 
like 3Ialvolio; if you are fond of the 
light that falls aslant into old pictures; 
and if, abo-ve all, the comnlercial spirit 
of your own enterprising nation often 
oppresses and disheartens you-why, 
then, you will walk leisurely back from 
Scheveningen over the ancient dyke, 
that is really a long, straight, lofty arbor 
of interlacing elrn-bl'anches; and you 
will wonder at the contenbnent in the 
faces of the peasant women, and at the 
barbaric gilded crowns and ear-rings 
which they wear. On either hand you 
will catch glimpses of sunny gardens, 
and choose more than one villa you 
would be glad to call your own ; while 
the trees go on befol'e you, in among 
the broaa canals and splendid city 
squares, where all the houses seem 
palaces, built for comfort, with no state 


apartments in them; until a few steps 
more haye brought you to the border 
of the shadowy wood, upon which the 
old hunting-seat now encroaches. Here 
are acres of superb beeches, with mossy 
trunks and gnarled roots, recalling some 
enchanted forest of the brothers Grimm, 
and that picture of it left over in your 
memory from the pantomime of child- 
hood; only now you find the dreadful 
abode of fablùous monsters and mis- 
shapen goblins haunted merely by an 
invisible chorus of blackbirds, too far 
above your head to fear or even to heed 
you. \Vho calls that place dull where 
town and country meet upon such terms? 
Forgiye the Dutchmen, for the moment, 
if they take their pleasures sonlewhat 
sacUy, as the English do. It is true that 
the city's one poor theatre is closed in 
this warm June weather. But the train 
is always panting to take you back to 
Paris; stay here a little longer, if only 
for a day or two. 
The Hague has its open jewel-casket, 
and therein its captain-jewel. 'Vhen you 
make your first visit to l\Iaurice of Nas- 
sau's house, now transforlned into a 
museum, you will pass through certain 
anterooms, where the two wives of Ru- 
bens, his father-confessor, a glorious 
Faun and Nymph of Jordaens, and a 
likeness of William of Orange, by some 
unknown but strong and tender hand, 
,vill all delight you. Then, at the top of 
the great staircase, you will hesitate for 
a moment, as one often does in all the 
galleries, wondering which way to hU"ll. 
A look to the left will decide the ques- 
tion. There is the loadstar; no other 
guide is needed. You stand a long time 
before it, and turn away only to corne 
back. You are SUrl'ounded by fine pict- 
m'es, half of them to be forgotten within 
the next hour; but this one you yvillre- 
Inem ber through all the after years. 
It is the" Lesson in Anatomy" of Rem- 
brandt. A famous surgeon explaining 
to five brothers of his guild the muscles 
in the arm of a subject upon the dissect- 
ing-table; and not to these eager listen- 
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erH alonü fire the wor<l
 awl 
(,Hhu'e of 
the Juan <1u'ceted; for he standR in a 
vaultcd hall antI looks beyond you to 
the iUJIlginary tlluliencf'. of which, losiug 
your 0\\11 identity, ;you. for the timo 
being, fonn a part. All thc world kno\\ s 
this ruasterpic<,c from COWlt le
s repro- 
tIuctions; hut only those who have Heen 
the pi
ture can fully understan(1 the 
charm in the painter's noble treatment 
of it that compels one to overlook its 
disag-rceable motive. 
The light btrCftlIlS down upon the 
dead man; yet you har( lly know he iR 
there. It is dc.nth, indeed, and paintcd 
so truthfully that to Hhut out the liv- 
ing faces is to shudder at it. Bring 
them baek, an(l this central ohjeet ,\hich 
80 fixes their attcntion ha
 no power 
upon 
"ours. The
r glo" "ith color, they 
breathe; you are l'eady to swear that 
one has moved a little. Hark! the lect- 
urer hLL8 spuken. Ala8! hi
 voice bas 
been hushed for more than two centu- 
rIeR. All theRe that look ha\ e become 
eyell as the thing they look at; their 
very dust is now unrecognizable. .And 
while the beauty of thi
 life completely 
fills your thought, all life'
 sadlles
, nIl 
the mystery of death, lie on the canvas 
there befol'e you. 
One day, on my way out of the gal- 
lery, I tlu"lled back for another look at 
the Rembrandt. TLe noon light was 
superb, and therc "as no one about; 
so I Hta,Yed on, alJsorbcLl in the picture, 
and studying it fronI m'ery possible 
point of view. At laRt, determined to 
go, I made Rome cOlllmon!Jlace exc1mna- 
tion of delight or regret, speaking aluud, 
as when alone one nmy "ithout undue 
ahRf'nCe of mind. <\ 
slight moyemcnt 
hdlind me hrought me to myself. and, 
looking over nlY sholùder, I saw that I 
haa been overheard by a little, gray, old 
man, who had come quietly into the 
room hy anothcr door. He 'Was plainly 
dressed, closely shaven, and his some- 
what heav;" features had nothing diH- 
tinetiyc a.bout them; yet I felt Hure that 
I hml 
een him before. But one often 
has this fancy, and I dismissed it at Ollce, 
e, en though I had caught him in the 
act of eyeing IIle curiuuHly. Fol' I !SaW 
at a glance that he was a DutchnutD. and 
IllJ acquaintance in Holland was lilllited 
to lan(Uords und bankers, ,\ith an oCCll- 
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HiOllfil }>ort('r or two. Tho man turned 
froIll nw to the RéI1lbrfUult almm.;t iUl- 
mediately, ana I coulfi only ho pro\okcd 
with mysdf for my small display of emo- 
tion. This Juul amus('(1 him, nahu'ally. 
I must be more 
df-cuntained in future. 
'Yith th,'se mcntal ilOtC'i I went away. 
But the ne
t day and the day after I 
found him there again. Tht'll, to avoid 
him, I changed the hour of my (Iaily 
,i<.;it; to no purpose. ,\Yhelicver I ",ent 
to the gallt.l'Y, this 8trangc cOJuplllliun 
'Was sure to make his appem'ance Lefore 
I left it. I tried not to notice him, and 
Hometimes he Laraly noticed lUe; but, 
once or twice, I cOlùd not help ohserv- 
ing that he seemed pleased '" hen we 
met, as wmal, in the HCll1branc1t room. 
He never Hpoke, never Haluted me, never 
sought in anJY way to make hit; }>resence 
an intrusion. He irritated me, ne\ er- 
thel('R
. I could no more see my favor- 
ite picture apart froll! this gray shadow 
than I could stand in the sunlight and 
escape my own. 
I pointed him out to each of the cus- 
todians in turn. They all agreed in reC- 
ognizing him aH a constant visitor, hut 
none knew his name. If I e
pre
s('d 
surprise, or questioned further, I ",as 
either politely referred to the visitors' 
hook, that lahyrinth without a de\\, or I 
'Was given, in 
imperfcct English, a 
UIU- 
mary of the custodial duties, of which a 
personal acquaintance with all mankind 
had neYcr beeu reekoned one. He did 
no injUl'Y; lle mole::)t
d noLod)". "Cpon 
these condition!{ the gallery wm3 open to 
him. 'Vlmt would I have? 
'Yhat, indeed? I coul( 1 com plain of 
nothing; the annoyance was of my own 
making. 'Yhy Sh01Ùd thi
 lllan dog my 
",teps with no app3.l'(.nt Plu1)Ose? Could 
it he a case of mistaken identitv? 'Y n.s 
I, through a chance rescmhlancè, in dan- 
ger of arrest for Wille extraordinnr)" 
crime? :Ko. 'Yere I reallv I:ihac1ow
d, 
in that sense of the word. 
I should be 
the last to know it. Resilles, I had be- 
come convinced that DIY first impression 
was corred, and that I had of the man 
some knowledge earlier than any I cOlùd 
now reeall. )lol'Pover, h(' eIllp]m
ized 
lÏInselI, so to speak, 1)}" neyer lea, ing 
the gallery hefore me. Once, I waitc( 1 
in a relllot
 eorner Imtil the hour of 
dosing, "ith the conviction tLat this 
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time he would be forced to take the 
lead. 'Vhen I ,entured out, it was to 
find him sta,nding', with the rigid lxttience 
of a lacke" neal
 the head of the stair- 
case. At the sight of me, he drew back 
with a cOUlieous gesture that was al- 
most servile. Fuliher persistence on 
my part would involve conversation, 
perhaps fellowship. I accepted the sit- 
uation, and ,vent first, lifting IllY hat 
formally. At the door I looked back 
and saw hinl slowly following. But I 
had aheady lJassed out of his thoughts, 
and my look was not returned. 
I might have played the shadow in 
my turn, and, watching my chance, have 
dogged hiIn to his own door. But this 
schmne, I argued, if detected, woulll 
lead me into endless complication; if 
carried out successfully, it could avail 
me little ; I Inight learn his address, his 
occupation, perhaps his name; for all 
which, as I persuaded nlyseli, I cared 
next to nothing. I wanted to ignore 
hÜn, to forget him; but I was not long 
permitted to do either. 
One evening, after dinner, I strolled 
lazily a-way frolll the hotel-porch, to 
smoke my cigar, in the gathering twi- 
light, upon the shore of the Vyver. 
This pretty sheet of water lies in the 
centre of all things, and has, to mark 
its own central point, a little mossy 
island, around which many garrulous 
ducks and stately swans go always glid- 
ing-as if they bore, in those unruffled 
breasts, vague longings vaster than their 
appetites, and less likely to be satisfied. 
On one side, the irregular, mediæval 
Palace of the Binnenhof springs diI'ectly 
from the water, and throws back upon 
the waveless surface a reflection that 
seems to sink deeper than its own foun- 
dations. There are strange gate-ways, 
and high-pitched roofs, and oddly orna- 
mented towers; while, farther off, the 
great Church of St. Jacob thrusts itseli 
up from the humming market-place; 
and, opposite the palace, a broad, shady 
walk runs the whole length of the V yver, 
with now and then a seat, where a man 
may take his ease and watch all this, and 
let 
the great world hum on in the dis- 
tance. And if he remeru bel's that he is 
a little lonely, just a very little, when 
the stars come out, and the recesses of 
the Binnenhof grow deep and black 


under his eyes, why then that tinge of 
10nelineR
 suits the place and helps it, 
so long as the pain does not prove acute 
enough to be unbearable. 
Upon this lllemorahle evening I found 
the Yyverberg crowded with good city 
folk, walking sedately up and down un- 
der the trees. They looked so dull that, 
thankful for not knowing thenl, I turned 
back to the ducks and muttered Vol- 
taire's malicious nmrginal note upon hiH 
life in Holland: "Uanaux, canards, ca- 
naille!" Here was his picture relJroduc- 
ing itself in little, to perfection. Then 
the light waned, and the throng gradu- 
ally dislJersed ; until, at the end of my 
second cigar, I was left almost alone. I 
smoked on, trying to lose myseli in nlY 
thoughts. But night came down with 
a rush, for there was no nloon ; and it 
brought up my wandering senses more 
than once with a round turn. The stars 
grew brilliant, and the lamps cast sharp 
lines of light into the water. It was 
picturesque, but disagreeably damp and 
chilly, too. I shivered a little; then I 
thought of the homely saying, that a 
man shivers when a step has been taken 
somewhere, a long way off, upon the 
spot of earth destined for his grave; 
and, at this not over-cheerful sugges- 
tion, I shivered again. "I shall catch 
my death," I mentally predicted. The 
cigar was bitter; I tossed it away, and 
got up to go. 
As I turned out into the path, I saw 
a man moving slowly toward me in the 
darJrness on the very edge of the basin. 
At the fi1'st glimpse of his figure, two 
thoughts came to me like successive 
lightning-flashes-that I had never en- 
countered my tormenting shadow in the 
open air, and that this was he. I stood 
still. The light from one of the street- 
laIllps must have fallen upon Iny face; 
for as the man CaIne nearer, he looked 
up, saw me, and, starting a little, lost 
his balance and stepped back into the 
water of the Vyver. 
I knew that it was yery shallow; but, 
of COUl'se, I dashed forward and helped 
him out. He had fallen flat, and I found 
him thoroughly funp and wet. He shiv- 
ered, and his hands were cold. To my 
surprise, he thanked me in good Eng- 
lish, speaking very simply; and his 
voice was decidecUy agreeable. He did 
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not lnugh, or e,en smile at his acci- 
dent; y{'t he treuted it lightly, ana his 
way of taking it made me forget its lu- 
dicrous siae. 
"I will finel you a carriage," I said. 
"011, no; I Hhould walk, it is l)etter. 
I aIll colcl." 
"But not alone. That ",ill not do." 

\.lHl thereupon, forgetting my fOrIllf'r 
fintipath'y, I pulled out my card ana 
actually offered to walk home with him. 
He iooked at the card anù read the 
DRll1f', as we stood there u1Hler the lamp. 
" YeH," lIe said, "you are at the 1\1ar- 
shal Turenne. I ha\ e no c
u'd ahout 
me; hut I ttIU called Lueas Grafman. 
You are very J\:Índ. I could go alone, 
yet I shall ue glad of YOUl' company. 
'ViII YOU walk on? It is cold." 
It "die 1 not strike me as strange that 
he should know the name of my hotel. 
I felt that we were in sympathy, and I 
was anxious to learn nlore of him; yet I 
hesitatea to put leading questiolls. 'Ve 
walked for SUlne time in silence, and at 
a slow pace, his gait being uncertain and 
feehle ; until, as we turned a corner, and 
came out into the great square of the 
Plein, one side of which was ablaze with 
lighted windows, he stopped and sighed. 
"You are tired," I said. 
He shook his head, and, avoiding' the 
shops, led the way across the darkest 
part of the square, hy the statue of "Till_ 
imll the Silent, and 1:;0 on under the 
trees. 
,,"There have we met hefore?" I 
asked, ahruptly. 
He pointed at the dark J1auritshuis, 
just detinable through the wavering shad- 
ows. 
"Thel'e-in tIle RenllH'andt room," 
he ans" erea. 
" Yes; hut before that?" 
"X eyer hefore that." Then quicken- 
ing his pace, he added: "A little faster; 
I anl cold." 
It mae Ie me cold myself to walk heside 
him. :But his voice wa
 low amI sweet 
as the night-nlUl111Ur of a brook. I 
liked to hear it. 
"Do \\ c go III ueh farther?" I asked 
again. 
"No, only a little-a very little." He 
went on as if he Wf're talking to' hiw- 
self. "The way is shOrt-Ulid it iH 
ure. 
No one can mib
 it." 
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"'
e cro:o.:o.e(1 the top of the Rpni, where 
n
l the hustl.c ana movement cyidently 
dlstressec1 111m. 
\Iloth{'r turn into a 
nan'ow, dimly lighted street put ]1Ïm at 
Lis ease. He looked at lue, saying al- 
mOAt gaJ'ly : 
" lon do not r('gret Jour kindness? 
I have not hored you?" 
"No; on tLe cZmtrar:v." 
" Good! I thank )"où." 
The Htreet hrought UH out upon the 
hrink of a slughYÍsh canal, which we fol- 
lowed for a few st(.ps Imder a row of 
dark houses, all leaning difli'rent waYA, 
with the uncanny effect peclùiar to old 
huildillgs in that sea-disputed lanù. 
These looked Wi though one tou("h 
would send thmn tottering to their fall. 
Half way down the row be stopped. 
"This is the door." 
He went up to it and pulled a hell 
that rang in the distance, echoing hack 
to us as if through deserted rooms. 
After a moment's delay, he called, hut 
so faintly that even I Hcarcely heard him : 
" Y anna- .Adriana ! " 
There was no answer. He W'opf>d 
about, apparently for a keJ, which he 
must have found. I could hear the grat- 
ing of the lock. Then, as he beld the 
door half open, I had a glimpse of the 
hall, whel'e a dying lamp was on the point 
of giving up the ghost of its flawe. 
" 'Yill you ("orne in ?" he a
ked. 
I excused myself. The hoUl' was late. 
" But you will come again?" 
'Vh" Sh01Ùd I? I hesitated. All my 
old di
like to hiIn returned. 
A SOlUH1 decided rue-the sound of 
low, sweet music in the house. There 
was a woman singing. I ('oulel not dis- 
tinguish the words, but I knew that the 
voice was a young girl's. 
" Yanua-Adrialla ! " he called, hoftly, 
as before; and there was no lllore sing- 
ing. 
"You will come again?" he repeated. 
" y f's:' 
"To-morrow, then-at this hour. I 
shall expect you." 
And he was gone. The door fell hack 
hehind him. The place was horrihly 
t:)till. Therf' Wa", no sign of life, no 
movement, except in the mist ...lowly 
:-;treallling up frollJ the cannl to fold 
itHeli a1,out me like a winding-sheet. I 
10!:,t no time in getting clear of it. 
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The next 1l1Orning, though I paid my 
usual visit to the gallel'j, it was not to 
see the pictures. Even upon the great 
Rembrandt I turned my back. and went 
from room to room with hut one thought 
-that of meeting I\Iynheer GI'aflllan. 
.All in yain. He was not there, and his 
unwonted absence set HIe thinking. "Tas 
he ill? That might well be, consider- 
ing his accident of the night before. In 
the broad daylight, I had gone more 
than half way toward a resolve to break 
mv reluctant word with him. "That 
pòssible good can come of OlU' appoint- 
ment, I had asked luyself, after sleeping 
upon it soundly. But now I felt in duty 
bound to keep the IJromise, if only to 
prove that I had startled him llilwitting- 
ly, to show a decent regl'et for his false 
step in the dark, of which, innocently, I 
had been the cause. 
Yet I found more than one misgiving 
left to conquer when the time came. A 
lonely walk, after dark, in a strange city, 
at best is not alluring. And afterward? 
"That risk might I not l'un in crossing 
that dismal threshold? If the old man 
were a decoy, the house a den of thieves? 
I laughed these thoughts away. l\Iy 
watch weighed so little, and I carried 
nothing else of value ; my money, in a 
letter of credit, to a thief woukl be un- 
available. I was in for an adventure, 
mildly interesting, perhaps; but what 
were travel without adventures? Nev- 
ertheless, I gave the hotel-chamber that 
mute farewell one bids his housphold 
gods on the eve of a long journey. 
'Vith this, too, went certain IJrecau- 
tions. I left upon the dressing-table a 
line to indicate my destination, so far as 
I knew it ; I closed the door of Iny room 
without turning the key; and finding 
helow the monumental portiel', resplen- 
dent in steel buttons and silver lace, I 
passed the time of night with hiIn, tak- 
ing pains to state the precise hour of 
my return. He twirled the waxed ends 
of' his absurdly small nloustache ; then 
siniled and nodded confidentially. His 
keen glance was my best assurance. The 
soul of the l\larshal Turenne would not 
fail to be disquieted, in case my absence 
were prolonged. 
I followed the nalTOW street to the 
pale mists of the canal. This was the 
place, and there the house I wanted- 


the fifth from the corner, Il'eIlleInherecl 
that. I Plùled the bell, which jangled 
again remotely with the sound I knew, 
and immediately the door was opened 
by a tall, white-haÜ'ed man-servant in 
dark livery. 
" 1.\1 Ynh
er Grafman ? " 
He howed and lllOved aside to let me 
l)('tss, then led the "\\ay into the long 
hall, painted white and panelled, with 
here and there a portrait frovilling 
dowll. At the farther end I saw a 
staircase in its carved spiral of balus- 
tmde. But he stopped half way, and, 
lifting a piece of faded tapestrJ-, waited 
silently for me to go in. I did so, and 
felt the curtain fall heavily into its place. 
I seemed to step at once into the 
goklen age of Holland. The high walls 
of the huge drawing-roOlli were hung 
with splendid pictures that outshone 
the gilding of their heavy frames. The 
polished furniture was carved in to 
strange shapes, and richly ornamented. 
There were odd, rococo cabinets, reveal- 
ing through their glass doors Iliany pre- 
cious objects-gold and silver drinking- 
cups, ancient prizes of the hunting-feast, 
South Sea curios of coral, ivory, and 
jade. The soft Eastern carpets and 
softer hangings had those subdued tints 
that only Time's slowly Illoving shuttle 
weaves; the crystal drops of the sconces 
glowed with candlelight; and upon the 
wide hearth, in spite of the season, a 
fire had been kindled. In the chimney- 
corner stood a harp, and close heside it, 
on a heap of crumpled nlusic, a jar of 
yellow roses. Their perfume, strength- 
ened by the wariuth of the fire, filled 
the roonl. Only this handful of flowers 
held the odor o
f the present in them; 
all else belonged to an interior that 
Terburgh might have painted fOI' back- 
ground to a knight and lady sn1Ïling 
over a love-letter. And my timid fanc;y 
had pictured it a <len of thieves! 
l\Iynheer Grafnlan left his seat lJY the 
fire, and CaIlie forward to nleet me. 
He did not ofter his hand, but greeted 
me with grave cordiality. 
"You are welcome," he saiJ. "I 
feared you Inight forget." 
His voice had the same clear note, 
which again disarmed Ine. 
" I could not forget," I answered, 
" that through me you were caused an- 
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nOVfin('(\, posRihl
 RCriou
. You are 
nO;le the "orse for your accident?" 
N j, 
".1. 0 ; aH YOU s('('. 
He ,,('nt 'haek to his pln.('e, inyiting 
me "ith a gestul'c to draw closer and be 
seated. 
As I hU1lCd for a chair, the curtain 
wat:; In.ushed fisidc, nnd I saw in the 
ùoor-way the slender figure of a 'OUllg' 
girl so l
vely that I stood ",till awl 
tnrcd 
at }l{'r in speechless wow leI'; nhllO:it 
fearing to breathe, le
t I should wake 
froIll a dream to long for her forever. 
But she dropped the curtain, and came 
in to the room. 

he worc 11ale yellow, the ('0101' of the 
rosl'
, with 110 ornament c
('ept a whih
 
camellia. It cOlùd not match the white- 
ness of her throat; anel her arms, hare 
to the dhow, mighf haye heen the miRs- 
ing ones of l\Ielos, the)' "ere so delicately 
roundpd. Her hair was black, and its 
heavy hraid fell over one shoulder to 
her 
nÜst. Her eyes were hL'l.ek, too; 
they had no laughter in them; they 
deepened the sadness of the face, ) et it 
"as of heauty indescrihable, heyond "lll 
other beautvof the earth. I can only 
liken it to the face of night, just flushe
l 
with the rosy tiut of morning-mourn- 
ful, but submissive; reluctant to go, yet 
preparing to be gone. 
There was an awkward moment of 
sileuec h(.fore Iny host looked up und 
presented me. 
" It is my daughter Adriana, " he said, 
tClH.ler1y. 
She lJf'nt her head, but did not offer 
her hand. 
"It is not the custom," I thought, 
wondering in what language to address 
her. 
Then she spoke, in English. 
"You arC' welcome." That was all. 
But her father's voice seerneù harsh after 
those words. 
I 8tamrnf'r('(1 incoherent thanks for 
her kiulbwss to a stranger. 
"I knew we were to meet," she an- 
swered. "'Let us forget that we are 
strauucrs. " 
She turned away, whilC' I sat dowll, 
as her father lJegge<l me to do. I lis- 
h'ned to his tall, thinking only of her, 
mIll following her with my eyes. 
he 
Lrought a 10" table, nnd :-,et it du,m 
hetwecn us; then placed upon it two 
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glnss('s with ('uriou"ly twi"tecl RtemR. 
and after filling thc
 frOlll a siln'r
 
mounted fla
on, she handeù one to me. 
"That JOu Jlmy forget," she sn.id, 
gently. 
My h"lnù shook a littlt. fiS I took the 
glass. The time, tbe place, and her 
strange pres('nee, nll ha(l something fear- 
ful in them. The. winc was black, hut 
through it one crimson lmhble, glo"ing- 
like fire, rose to th(. In'im find hroke. 
" "ïll YOU not drink?" said th(, old 
man, paubing with his own glass at his 
lips. 
" Friends 
drinking ns 
him to her, 
my words. 
L SO , in honor of the toast, we <lrained 
the glasses. 
"Fill again!" said ::\1)"11heer Grafman, 
as we l)ut thel11 down. The liquor had 
the richness of fill Italian '1'Ùw''J.JlOllanfe, 
or some ohl Burgundy of noted vintage; 
but it was yery cold, and its fine, aro- 
matic flavor was quite unkno" n to me. 
"'Ylmt wine ir.; this?" I a"ked. 
"The grapes were grown in .Jaya," be 
rel1lied; "and this cask of mine has, ill 
its time, made many voyages. The wine 
is rare and old; but therf' is no harm in 
it. " 
"Kone ,,-hatever," said I, sipping it 
again. "Thesr- were grapes, indeed." 
The draught had an effect upon me more 
than pleasant, wonderfully soothing. I 
settled mvsplf in my chair, and felt at 
peaee "iÙl all the L world. Care find 
SOlTOW seerued to float away in an al( lll- 
Lie fume. There WfiH in in
 PUbt one 
hitter hour, "hose recollection had ne'-er 
failed to moye me. I thought of it now 
indifferently, as though it were another 
man's; I could not eyen !=:igh fit it. _\lld 
of the future I thought nothing. I" a" 
there, I bL1W her; I was content with the 
prescnt mO
lent; so content as to he- 
lim e that it would last. 

\I
-nheer Grafmun asked me if I like(l 
mUSIC. 
" Yes/' I answered, eagerly; "to the 
music of last night I could listen al- 
wa Ys. ., 
,.. Yanna !" he said, looking up at her 
fiud dwelling on the fiftèctionate diminu- 
tive; "Y auna ! " 
She had Leen stun ding hehind his 


always! " I mUI111Ured, 
I spoke, and lookiug- from 
while she whispered hack 
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chair, hut now she crossed the room, 
and, seating herself at the hal1), stretched 
one white arm across it to try the 
sb'ings. Of all instruments, the hal1) 
is perhaps the one best suited to grace- 
Ílù girlhood ; and I fOlilid it hard not to 
startle her into a consciousness of her 
own beauty with a false note of admÍ1'a- 
tion. . 
The song was in her native language, 
and I understood no phrase of it ; yet 
mv eyes filled with tears. I could not 
pl
aisè her voice ; and though its sweet- 
ness lives in my mind's ear like the sea's 
voice in a shell, I cannot put it into 
words; it won my heart. She stopped 
singing, and played on, till the music, 
note by note, had died away. 
"The song?" I asked. "What is it ? 
"nat does it mean? " 
"It is a song about life," she an- 
swerecl. 
"Life!" I repeated. "There was a 
sob in every word. Can life, then, be so 
sad a thing? " 
" There is nothing in all the universe 
so sad as human life," she said, with per- 
fect cahnness, as though this were to her 
a truth long since established, past all 
disputing. 
" No matter!" I cried. "Though it be 
a wail, I must ]mow your song by heart. 
Sing it to me again-once luore, I beg 
of you! " 
She hesitated, but her father made a 
warning gestlue. She rose, left the harp, 
and went directly to the door, as if in 
obedience to the signal. 
"N ot now," she said, with her hand 
already at the curtain. "Ko nlore, until 
we meet again." 
"But that may never be," I urged. 
" Yes, sooner or later, it "ill surely be. 
All rests with you." And she was gone. 
I longed to speak of her, but this was 
not permitted. )Iy host seemed bent up- 
on changing the cUITent of my thoughts. 
He led me about the room, opening the 
cabinets to give me a closer look at their 
contents; talking of thenl rapidly, and 
of the pictures. 
"There is a Hobbema, and here a 
Ruisclael. This horn is of wrought-silver 
-good work, it lllight pass for a Cellini. 
The other i
 of later date, inferior, as 
you see. That portrait is a Rembrandt" 
-I started involuntarily, remelubering 


our :first meeting. He stopped for 8 
mOlnent, then went up to the picture. 
"It is Xicolaas Tulp," he continuec1
 
"the painter's friend and patron. You 
remenlher? " 
" Perfectly. It is he who gives the 
'Lesson in Anatomy.'" 
"Yes," he said, turning upon me with 
a sharp look which was somewhat dis- 
concerting. 
"'Yhy does he do that?" I thought; 
"I will keep a sharp lookout for him in 
the mirror." Then I noticed fOI" the 
:first time, with wondering eyes, that, in 
spite of the l'Ích appointments, there was 
no mÍ1"ror of any kind in the room. 
J\Ieanwhile the other went on, still 
talking of the once-fanlOus surgeon. 
"The same nlan, of course," said he ; 
"without his hat, this time. But you 
recognize him, do you not? The like- 
ness is unillistakable." 
" To be sure," I returned, lightly. 
"J\Iynheer Tulp and I are old friends. 
I greet hilll cordially. This is he, be- 

rond all question." 
'Ve looked at the pOI'trait for a time 
in silence. Then Mynheer Grafman 
spoke again. 
"You are very fond of Rembrandt," 
said he. 
" Yes; and especially of his master- 
piece-the picture in the l\lauritshuis, 
of which we were just now speaking." 
"Pardon me; his master-wol,'k is not 
there. " 
"Oh," I saiel, "I expressed but my 
own opinion. The world will tell you 
of the 'Night-'Vatch,' so called, in Am- 
steI"dam-" 
"Pardon me; nor is it there, in Am- 
steI'dam." . 
" And where else shOlùd one look for 
it ? " I demanded. 
"One, indeed !" was his strange an- 
swer. "The worIel has looked long in 
vain for what one man may see." 
"'Vhat do you mean? " 
U Hush! not so loud. 'Vait, and I 
will sho'w you." 
He went over to the high chimney- 
piece and laid his hand upon one of its 
smaller panels; with some slight press- 
ure the bit of wood turned upon a 
pivot, disclosing a shallow hiding-place, 
from which he took a rusty key and an 
olc1 hmss lamp. He pushecl the panel 
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into place again, and, lighting the lamp, 
looked ahont une:u
ily; then beckoned 
nle to follow. 
At the ha(.k of tlw room waH a long 
will<low, which he opened st-ealthily. 
"l\Iake no noiRe!" he whispered, as we 
stepppa out upon the loos(' payelllellt of 
a terrace encUluhered with dusty yines. 
'Ye pas::;ecl down tLe broken steps, and 
on through a negleded garllen. In its 
grass-g-rown path
 the glow-worms were 
shinillg faintly; and, as we walkeò, the 
tuads leaped right and left before us into 
beds of straggling tiowers choked with 
weeds. Along one t;ide a line of out- 
buildingt3, dark and tlinh"Y, stretched 
awaJ from the house. Following this 
almost to the ewl, he f!toppecl at a low 
door and tried hi!':! key. After some ef- 
fort, with lliore noise than he cared to 
make, it turned in the lock, and we went 
In. 
I stood in a stone cham her, built like 
a cellar or a crypt, with a vaulted ceiling. 
There were wooden shelves crowded 
with glass vessels, plump and unwieldy, 
some with wicker covers. Rows of casks 
loomed up in the darkness; some of 
these were empty, SOlUe still contained 
liquor, 01', pel'halJS, were only reeking 
with its fumes. The dampness was vis- 
ible; my breath turned to vapor, and, 
touching the wall, I felt there a patch of 
mould. 
"It was once a wine-shop," whis})ered 
1\lynheer Grafman, holding the lamp 
above his hea(} with one hand and feel- 
ing his way forward with the other. 
I waited near the door, watching him. 
As he went on, I Legan to see that the 
opposite wall-space was entirely filled by 
a large picture, with figlu'es in d it;; tinct, 
at first, and t:;pectral ill the darkness. 
But my guide stopped muler a hanging 
shelf to light a pair of many-branched 
candelabra that stood upon it ; and as 
the flames flashed up I gave, inc'tutiously, 
loud expression to my wonder and de- 
light. He sill-need nle with a stern gest- 
ure; and, hurrying hack, he listened for 
a Il101nent to the dit;llutl call of the in- 
sects in the garden. Then he shut the 
door and locked it. 
" Xow we lllay :-;peak f1-eel
.," he said; 
" but not too loud." 
I ùid not care to speak. My e'yes 
spoke for me. 'Vhat I saw was a pell- 
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flant, undoulJtc(lly, to the great Rem- 
hl'an(lt of the Hague 1\Iuseurn; though it 
looked l'nger than that in this cramped 
S}1ace. The composition recalled the 
"Lf'sson in ,Anatomy," but differed from 
it widely in all detn,ils. The portraih
 
'vpre of other men in other attitudes. 
The operating Hurgeon, unco, ered, was 
older than :\Iynhcer Tu1p, with a fact} far 
stronger than his and finer. His buh- 
ject, 80 foreshortenl'<1 that the hands 
appeared almoHt to touch the feet, L'1Y 
turned directly toward n1e; and this 
partially draped figure, so like death that 
it must once have lived, was the hoclvof 
a woman. But here the noble quålity 
of the other l)icture reasserted itself. 
'Ihis hideousness, thrust into the fore- 
ground, failed to catch the eye. .All my 
admiration went u}) to the group around 
it. "Life, life!" was my one thought; 
"these men were made to he Í1nmortal." 
Out of my startled silence 1 \\as 
brought back to myself by an unpleasant 
consciousness that )IJIlheer Grafman 
had again heen closely watching me. I 
turned quickly, to detect and to confuse 
hÍ1n; hut he looked away indifferently. 
"You were perfectly right," I tmid; 
"this is Rembrandt's masterpiece." 
" Yes," he replied. "The surgeon is 
the illustrious Johannes Deyman, inspec- 
tor of the Collegium :\Iedicum. For 
many years the picture hung in the old 
'Veighing-House at Amsterdam, oppo- 
site its companion, thf' 'Lesson in Anat- 
omy.' Then-" He stopped and sighed. 
" Then?" I repeated. 
"The corporation needed money. 
They sold their birthright for a meSH of 
pottage. Offered at public sale, this 
picture went for a handful of silvpr to 
an Englishman. ..\.Dd no one interfered; 
all the great ones of the city looked on 
and saw it done." 
His speech had fir fmppreRsed fury, 
which I understood and cOlùd not help 
admiring. 
""
hen 'Was this?" I asked. 
""ïthin the luemory of living men. 
In what otLer age cou1d it haye come to 
}>uss? Years before, the king had sayed 
the 'Les
on in Anatomy,' huying it, in 
private contract, for more than thirty 
times the paltry sum this brought. But 
times had changed; pride and self-re- 
t;ped were gone. The nation grovelled 
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in the dust, and clutched its money- 
bags, while the genius of art 'wept for 
shaIue, mth folded wings." 
""Thy, then, is this picture here? It 
did not go to England. By wh01n was 
it saved? How? " 
"The ship was lost, with all on hoard," 
he said
 mournfully. "Only the picttu'e 
came to me ; saved, as you see it, b;y a 
miracle. " 
"A miracle!" I answered, with a 
touch of contempt that I could not re- 
strain. " 'Ye have no Iuiracles. Say hy 
accident, or by design." 
" Or by theft," he added, calmly. 
,. That was in your tone." 
Our glances met, and I withdrew 
mine, not without embarrassment. The 
suspicion had, indeed, occurred to me, 
"Have no fear," he continued, with 
the same sadness. "There was no 
double-dealing. 'Y rested from the sea, 
like this poor land of Holland, the in- 
heritance fell to me honestly. l\Iine hy 
right, it is here in IllY possession, and 
here it shall remain." 
"Surely" I objected "YOU are not 
serious. You cannot n=:eañ' to hide this 
treasure from the world?" 
"The world!" he repeated, bitterly. 
"'Vhat is it to Ille? It has left this 
IJicture to become a line in Burger's 
history. ,Vho knows-who cares-who 
mourns its loss? The world tramples 
upon graves." 
"That is unjust; if not to all, to one." 
"I have no quarrel with you," he 
returned. " But the money-changers 
made their price, and it was IJaid to 
them. Their treasure is lost, beyond 
recovery. I have sworn it. Then, too, 
there is another reason." 
" And what is that?" I demanded. 
" Look! Can you find nothing there 
that answers you? " 
I turned back to those glowing faces, 
incomparable in their vivid color, in 
their strength and beauty. The painter 
had breathed into them the breath of 
life; they almost took away my OWI1. 
Yet his hidden meaning still eluded me. 
"No," I sighed; "it is useless, I can- 
not find the reason." 
He had already left me; and, as I 
spoke, he began to put out the lights, 
one after another, slowly. 
"You are so young," he said. "Your 


e'Ves have all youth's weakness in them. 
Patience! thej- "ill grow dimmer; you 
will see." 
The light was nearly gone, when, 
groping with my eyes, as with the hrain 
one struggles for the thought it misses, 
I felt that I was about to catch a glim- 
metwg of his secret. 
""?ait!" I cried. "One moment 
more! " 
But the last light went out, leaving 
only the lamp to guide us. It was dal'k- 
ness yisible, through which, as hefol'e, 
there rose a group of spectral figures. 
"Your time will come," whispered 
1\1 ;rnheer Grafm an, as he unlocked the 
door. "You saiel just now, "Y e have 
no miracles;' count it one, hereafter, to 
have seen the lost HeIllbl'andt." 
'Ye stole back into the house with all 
OUT former precaution. Everything was 
as we left it. l\Iy host moved back the 
panel, and put 
way his lamp and key. 
It was late; I had no excuse for delay- 
ing longer, and bade him good-night. 
For answer he refilled our empty glasses. 
I drank the IJerfumed wine, and once 
nlore a grave content benumhed my 
senses. But I put down the glass and 
turned to go. 
"I can only thank you," I said, "and 
assure you that I shall always remember 
these things." 
" 'I-Jaec olim ?1wminisse,'" he lllur- 
mUTed. Then, without a Slllile, without 
offering his hand, he led the way to the 
street-door and opened it. 
" Good-night!" he said, "and good 
repose. " 
Thus, with no hint that we might ever 
meet again, the door closed upon hun. 
It was a final parting. 
I had not overstayed my prescribed 
limit of time. The quizzical look of the 
portier hore witness to that. But the 
familiar sights and sounds of the hotel 
jarred upon me horribly. I could not 
sink at once to their lower level. I was 
like one retlU'l1Ïng home after long ab- 
sence, to find forgotten flaws in every- 
thing. 
So I went to my room, wide awake, 
yet half inclined to fancy I was dremn- 
ing, Among the few books which had 
been my only travelling-companions 
lay a worn COIJY of Burget"!::; "Dutch 
l\Iuseums." It did not take me long to 
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find hiR record of the Im;t picture-a 
f(.w lines only, pasil" oY('rlooked, as I 
must oft<.u ha
'c oycrÌooked them. U The 
color rc
 
mhl(\R dosely that of Titian." 

ir J oshun. had 
pok(,11 of it on('e in those 
v('ry words. TheIl foHo" ed a statement 
of 'the price paid hy the Englislunan, 
together ,,,ith the date of his purchase- 
I"eln1.mry 7, }H-!2. "It iH astonishing," 
t-;aill thè author, in conclusioll, U that 
here all knowledge of the picture ends." 
I read filul reread the paragraph im- 
patiently. It said so little. But the 
"Titer had neyer seen that or which he 
wrote. 'Yhat more cotù(l he say? There 
was a scrap of paper 011 the" drcssing- 
tahle. I laughed, reme1ll hcring how I 
hacllcft my last instructions ulJon it. I 
took it up now to mark the place in the 
hook; then flaw with sUllu"Ìse that this 
paper was not tHine, hut that it bore my 
nalue in a strange hand. I opened it 
and ptùled the hell violently. 
U ,rho hrought this?" I asked. 
The maid had small English, hut was 
able to state that Rhe did not know. 
"Thereupon I f!u1ll1ll0necl other servants, 
until at last I learned that earlier in the 
eyening an old Ulan had been seen to 
kno('k at my door. He wore liyery, and 
othen\;se the description tallied per- 
fectly ".ith my recollection of the si- 
lent" familiar 
vho had admitted me to 
1\1 vnheer GrlÚruan's house. The l11es- 
seiIger was thus accounted for, but not 
the message. 
The paper contained but a line, in 
faded ink, lightly written: 


"Come to-morrow, three hours after 
u1icl-day. I shall lJe alone. 


" ÅDRIAXA." 


:K early all that night I heard thp 
chimes quartf\ring out the hours. To- 
ward daybreak I slept, to dream of her; 
and, waking, feare(l to look, lest I had 
onl\" dreamed that shc had" ritten. But 
the"letter was still there. .At tht' sight 
of it my heart leaped, and then I knew 
I loved her. "lint could those words 
tHean, but that she alHo kncw it, and 
loved me. 
In the clear light of day I reyiewe<l 
the mhellture "ith all the ('allllues:-; pos- 
sible to a mun who has just unlocked 
his heart's door and found the imlllor- 
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tal littlc hailiff in possession. All illY 
thoughh; 1.-(1 to the Hllme conclusion; 
and I chafed, impatient of the hours. 
The time came at last; and it found me 
at the house, "hi('h now, lllore than ever, 
looked like Olle desertccl. The hlillcl
 
were clolieLl, and there WfiS thiek du
t 
upon them. I rang, and got no answer. 
But the cloor stood ajar; the atternoon 
bl'ceze stirred it a little, as if hicldin
 
me to go in. "She is alone," I tllOught, 
uUlking 1ll
' way on through the un- 
lighted hall, and fincling it ,ery cool 
and dark to eyes that carried all the 
sunshine with them. This "a'ì the cur- 
tained door. As I touchecl it, low note'-) 
of the hall.) 'within confirmed me. I 
waited in the dark one tremulous mo- 
Inent more; then all HIe light came 
back, and I saw her there alone. 
She sat at tbe harp, playing RofHJ. to 
herself the air she had played to Dle. 
She wore the same colors, eyen to tlle 
white flower at her breast; the surround- 
ings, too, were all the same. The little 
tahle, with the wine, stood exactlv where 
I left it; the present day was c:'lrefully 
shut out; the candles were still burning. 
There was the pile of music, there tLe 
jar of roses; hut a fe" petals had f
ùlen 
upon the hearth, and the fh'e bad died 
down into a heap of ashes. ".hile I 
looked at bel' I saw the
e things; for 
she did not rise, and, though bel' look 
met mine, she gave me at first no sign 
of recohrnition. 
I drew nearer, and she welcomed rue 
"ith her eyes. 
"I thought that you would come," 
she said. "It was much to ask; yet I 
haye lllOre to ask of you." 
" I will do all yoti ask" I answered 
.' , 
"upon one C'OlHlition." I pointed at 
the harp. " The song I heard last 
night-that is nll." 
"Li<.;ten," she said, and touched the 
strings. 
"Yes," I replied, "it is the same." 
"The same air, but with other word:i. 
Th('c;;e are in your language." 
"_\nd ahout life? " I fisked. 
"Yes, ulwavs about life. Listen! It 
is cnlleù 'In èirce's Garden. '" 
There were tears in lu'r voicc-tears, 
too, in my eyes. I lunged to henr h
r ; 
yet, at that mOUlent, would have llll- 
Ì>lurec.l her not to :-.ing. 1'l1e prdude 
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went on softly. There was a cushion on 
the floor at' her side; I flung mJself 
down upon it, half kneeling, half l'eclin- 
ing, at her feet. But she had forgotten 
me; ahsorbed in the music, ,vith a 
sweetness that even Circe, the enchant- 
re-.s, lllight have envied, she sang these 
words: 


.. Oh Love, stay by and sing; 
Thy reddest roses bring, 
Thy richest wine! 
I would but fill and quaff, 
I would but live and laugh 
And make thee mine! 


" For Fame's a field hard-fought; 
And gained, a thing of naught 
To have and hold! 
'Vho would the laurel wear 
Imlllortal youth should bear, 
And I am old! 


" Bo, Love, stay by and sing; 
Thy reddest roses bring, 
Thy riche
t wine! 
I leave the work ullwrought, 
I leave the field unfought, 
For thee and thine! " 


The song ended. I forgot its under- 
lying sorrow. I only knew that with 
its last notes she turned tenderly to me. 
I caught her in my arms and kissed 
her. She hroke away with a low cry; 
and I drew hack, trembling even in the 
moment of my triumph, for my chilled 
lips had touched a cheek as cold as 
marble. A string in the harp snapped, 
and one end came rattling down. She 
looked at it, and laughed bitterly. This 
sound of mirth, the first known to me 
in that strange household, brought an 
angry flush into my face. Once more I 
was on fire. 
" Adriana!" I cried, "do not mock 
me! Do not laugh! I love you." 
She sighed, anù hid her face in her 
hands. 
" Yes," she said, "I know." 
"'Vhy, then, did you bling me here? 
To laugh at me ? " 
"No," she replied. "Have you for- 
gotten your pron1Ïse?" 
"What promise? " 
"Just now-to do all that I should 
ask? " 
" I am ready to keep it. Speak! 
What shall I do? " 
She moved, nearer, holding me with 


a nlllte appeal which was not to be re- 
sisted. Had she bade nle commit some 
dreadflù crime, I cOlùd not have denied 
her. 
" So slight a thing," she said. "Show 
me what you saw last night." 
" 'Yhat do you Inean ?" 
"The treasure that my father hides 
from all the world-even from me." 
"The lost picture-Remhrandt's mas- 
terpiece ? " 
"It is a picture, then. How often I 
have tried to see it! But the dool' is 
always locked, and nlY father keeps the 
key-where, I do not know. But 
you-" 
"Yes," I whispered, turning anxiously 
to assure myself that we were not over- 
heard. "Yes, I know." 
" Do not fear !" she answered. " 'Ve 
are alone. You will let me see it ? " 
I took a step toward the carved chim- 
ney-piece, to find the secret panel; then 
hesitated a moment longer. 
"And afterward?" said I. 
She held out her hand to me. 
"Mterward," she murmured, " we 
shall go hand in hanel. You will be 
n1Ïne, henceforth; I shall be yours. 
Though you long to escape, there can 
be no escaping." 
"I shall never long for that," I said, 
and took her hanel The touch of her 
fingers sent an icy thrill through all my 
veins. I seemed to grow sadder and 
calmer-years older, in a moment. 
There was a new heaviness about my 
heart ; it still remained there after our 
hands unclasped; indeed, it has never 
left Ine. Yet in spite of it I loved her, 
and shaH love her all my days. 
I found the panel and pushed it open. 
I lighted the lamp, 'while she stood by 
with questioning eyes and parted lips. 
Then I took down the key. 
" Come! " I said. 
I was no longer in her thoughts; they 
were all for the end, and not the means. 
"Show it to me!" she whispered, 
eagerly. " Show it to me ! " 
'Ve went out into the blinding day- 
light, through the dusty garden to the 
door of the wine-shop. I opened it, 
without a word, and went on through 
the clinging dal'klle
s, al::isured that she 
would follow. I found the candelabra, 
and lJegan to light them, still silent, 
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leanng the master to make his 01\ n im- 
pre-.:sion upon her. But half the tapers 
Wel"e lighted, when a 10" moan broke 
t1w silence, rm<1, turning. I saw her face 
pale, distorted, with all its heaut
" faded, 
in an agony of terror. She spoke no 
word, but pointe<l toward the l)idure, 
half revealed; and then, with a frightful 
cry, fled from tIlC place. 
o horror! Tht liyid figure there 
ul>oU the canyus wa
 her own. The 
loyely eYeS were dosed, the features 
were
 shårpened, drawn, clistorted, as I 
had just now seen them. But the faef' 
was hers-dead, dead ; only waiting for 
the graye. She had recognized it; she 
had learned the secret, and now I saw 
it, too. 
I dropped the lan1p and rushed back 
into the sunshine. There was no sign 
of her; but the long window, which we 
had carefull ,. closed behind us, stooù 
open, as she IUUst have left it in her 
flight. I hurried after IlCr, up the broken 
steps, over the cnunhling terrace, into 
the rOOlll. She wa
 not there; hut on 
the floor I found the white camellia, h"- 
ing where it had fallen frOlll her hreast. 
I caught it up ; its petals were aheady 
stained and withered; I saw an ugly 
worm wriggling in their folds ; and I 
dropped the poor, decaying flower ,Üth 
a shi, er of disgust. 
I looked around me. A shadow had 
fallen upon the room. The glare of day 
had blighted it, even as the white ca- 
mellia had heen blighted. The candles 
writhed in their sockets, sputtel'ing and 
flaring and going out, one hy one. The 
drops of the rusted sconces hung lustre- 
less; the IJictures showed centuries of 
blackness on them; their fl"ameS were 
tarnh..hed; the splendid hangings, too, 
were musty and WOlill-eaten. The yery 
floor felt rotten under my feet. Some- 
thing rustled along the" wainseot; it 
was only a hungry rat slinking hack to 
his hole. 
" _ \driana !" J called. " .Adriana ! " 
and the walls mocked lHe with her niek- 
nmne-"Yanna! Yanna!" 
I l'ushed out into the hall, dislodging, 
as I weut, the heavy curtain, whi('h fell 
in shreds ahout Ill" heels. I climbed the 
creaking stairs, still calling her by name, 
enh"eating her to answer. Ahoye were 
lockcd doors that I could nut opcn. Olie 
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at laRt gayc way. f'I'aRhing down into a 
chamber empty hut for an old bedstl'a<<! 
'with a tatterecl f'anopy. The ùroken 
"indow-paucs were choked with coh- 
webs. Dust rose in cloud
. Thcu, all 
at once, the loneliness appalled mo. I 
dashed do" n the staircase to tJw strect- 
door, on the threshohl Hhouting ha('k 
once more into the !Silence; and once 
more my "\ oice returned to me that dis- 
Illal echo-" Yauua! Yanna! " 
I took to tile streets like a thief in 
despcration, spurred on by a new fear, 
hent upon a new pUl}>ose. I had no 
time t.o lose, for nlY ohjectiye point was 
the :\Iaw"itsLuis, which in a few minutes 
would he closed for the day. I found 
the Jast yisitors del>arting-; the door- 
keeper smiled as he pulled out his watch; 
but I l>assed him by breatWe,;sly, ancl 
went up, at breakneck speed, two Htairs 
at a time, to the Remhrandt room. I 
stood hefore the "Lesson in Anatomy;" 
find, shutting out the surgeons" ith my 
hand, looked only at their recumbent 
sulJject. There cOlÙd lJe no longer any 
doubt. The face was set and rigid; 
lengthened, sunken, hlank, and eXlwes- 
sionless, like all dead faces. But I knew 
it now for l\Iynheer Grafman's. 
Excited and alarmed, I dared not look 
behind rue, lest I should find hiul at my 
shoulder, where I had seen him first. I 
shut my eyes, and groped my way to the 
door; then felt for the stair-rail, as a 
blind man would have done. Only when 
I heard the custodian's chatter did I re- 
cover sight; only in the open air could 
I breathe freely. 
How to account for all this noise und 
Rhouting in the great square? The so- 
her Hollanders had 1000;t their self-f'on- 
trol for once. A herd of them tiew hv 
Ine, like wild deer, acros
 the grayel in 
the direction of the Spui. I gave cha
e 
at once, d(.termined to he in at the 
death if that Wel"e po
sible. But. illY 
haste got the better of me, anù, before 
I could check myself, I had l>lumpc(l 
into tllP waistcoat of a hig Dutehmnn. 
who bore down upon ml ' mh-erseJy with 
ponderous swÏftn4:ss. He stoPl )ed to 
take breath, s\\ inging me round like a 
cat. It was only the giant pOl.ticl. of the 
lIarshal Tlu'enne. 
" \Ylmt is the Illatter? " I gasped. 
He was in no cOlHlition to hùk. 
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" Fire!" was all he said. " Fire! 
This way-come!" and we plunged on 
together. 
In a few seconds I longed for 'wings. 
"
e turnell from the Spui into the nar- 
row street thrice familiar to 111e. I 
knew where we were going. :\Iy guilty 
cry passed unnoticed in the increasing 
uproar, but it might have given evi- 
dence against myself. I had opened 
doors and windows upon fifty caudle- 
flames. I had dropped a lighted lamp 
into a tinder-box. I knew where we 
weloe going. The angry cloud of smoke 
above us interpreted my fear. 
Our way was ahoeady blocked. It 
soon becaI11e impassable. Then my COIll- 
panion turned off into a maze of by- 
streets and slimy, green canals, I follow- 
ing blindly. We made a long détour, 
crossing bridge after bridge, and com- 
ing out into the crowd again; but the 
friencUy giant ploughed a furrow in it 
with his shotÙders, dragging me behind 
him. And he did not stop until, with 
inarticulate murnlurs of satisfaction, he 
had set me up like a tenpin directly in 
front of the burning house, but on the 
opposite wall of the canal. One-two- 
three-four-five. I counted again and 
again. I had guessed it. The house 
was the fifth from the corner. 
I saw files of men handing water in 
buckets; others working madly at 
prÏ111itive hand-engines. But the case 
was obviously desperate. Before I had 
recovered nlY breath, the roof fell in, 
and a shaft of flame shot up into the sky. 

 ear us, in the crowd, a workman 
stood talking and gestictÙating to his 
neighbor, and, as the best of us will do 
under excitement, repeating over and 
over the same words. 
"'Vhat does he say?" I asked the 
portiel O . 
The man listened a moment; then 
translated the speech. 
"He S9.ys it is a good thing. The 
hou
e was haunted." 
" 'Vhat ? Listen agaIn. Are you 
sure? " 
"Yes," repeated the portier, after an- 
other pause. "The house was haunted. 

o one has lived in it since thirty 
years. " 


" Impossible! " I cried. 
The lllan misunderstood me, of course. 
"Impossible, perhaps, in your coun- 
try. Here we have ghosts," he said, with 
the serenity of conviction. 
I did not dispute the point, and we 
stood still for SOl11e tinle huddled to- 
gether iu au ill-assorted group of all 
ages, sizes, and conditions. The fire 
roared and crackled ; the sashes of the 
drawing-roOlll were like the bars of a 
grate; all within was a live coal. I 
stared at it vacantly, with the refrain of 
that unearthly music moaning in my 
ears. 
At last, I tUl'ned again to the inter- 
preter. 
"Ask the fellow," I said, "if he has 
ever heard of one Heel' Grafman, living 
here in the quarter." 
" 'Vhat for a name is that?" the 
portiel O asked. 
"Grafman-l\Tynheer Grafman." 
"Excuse me-one must have made a 
mistake-that cannot be the name." 
"'Vhy not, pray?" 
"There was no name like that in our 
language. In Dutch, that means-" 
"'Vhat?" I urged, impatiently. 
"It means 'one come out of the 
grave.' " 
"You are right," said I; "there has 
been some mistake. You need not ask. 
That cannot be the name." 


There is no more to tell. A few days 
later I left The Hague; I have not re- 
visited Holland, and all this happened 
years ago. It is a ghost of my lost 
youth, but one that never can be laid. 
Often in the summer night, I hear that 
saddest and sweetest of all songs in a 
troubled dream, fronl which my own 
despairing cry arouses me; and I wake 
in tears, to find 111yself calling, "Yanna- 
Adriana!" I can listen to no other 
music; for me, on earth, there is no love 
of WOl1lan. The old delight I had in liv- 
ing has been taken from me; but, at 
least, I live on calmly, and no longer 
dread the end. All fear of Death is 
gone-I know no touch of it. I only 
know that I looked into those quiet 
eyes, and that I ceased to find them ter- 
rible. 



THE BURDEN OF TI1't\E. 


By Cbarles Lotin Hildretb. 


I
 cloudy legends of the dawn of year
, 
Or sculptured verse on shard or shattered stone, 
The oldest lore is still of love and tears, 
Of wild, dark wars find cities o\erthrown, 
And blows and bitter deeds and mad defeat, 
"nereof the burden is, "Yet love is sweet." 


Ancl from all ways where men have dwelt and died, 
From nations waned to myth or minstrel song, 
A sound of voices, mingled, multiplied, 
A rumor of delight, despair, and wl'ong, 
Of sorrows infinite and strange amaze, 
Waft down the troubled winds of many days, 


Crying: ",V e were love's votaries of old; 
Though dust, our immemorial names remain 
Elnbalmed in tales a thousand times retold, 
That beat like echoes in the breast and lJrain 
Of stately strains through whose exultant flow 
Breathe parting sighs, vain longings, utter woe;" 


Crying: "Ten years against the city's walls 
The brazen waves of battle beat in \ain, 
And many a widow wailed in Dardan halls, 
And m
ny a Greek lay cold along the plain, 
Till hapless Troy expired in blood and flame 
And grew a worù for Helen's love and shame;" 


Crying: "I am Leander whom the sea 

pared to young Hero's armt; a little space, 
Then seized and smote the life out suddenly, 
One black and bitter night, before her face; 
But we had loved, nor gods nor mortals may 
Efface the })erfect past-we had our dny;" 
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Crying: "The proud, sweet 11l0uth and subtle smile, 
The val'Jwg mood, the dusk, low-lidded gaze, 
Stayed my war-wandering steps beside the 
ile; 
Thel'e, hand in hand, down love's delicious ways, 
".,. e walked to death, fOl'seeing, unafraid, 
And passed from dreams to darkness, well repaid." 


But these are intimations faint with tÌ111e; 
Hark, how frmu hearts that trelllble and aspIre, 
Albeit unknown in any poet's l'hyme, 
The }Jassion-song leaps up like living fire!- 
"Travail and tears, wan brows and wounded feet, 
These are love's sure award-
'et love is sweet." 


THE PICTURESQUE QUALITY OF HOLLAND. 


'By George Hitcbcock. 


N nl any accounts 
Holland is most 
paintable. Fl'om 
the point of view 
of a landscape- 
painter purely, 
without reference 
to it
 figures, cos- 
tum.es, or interi- 
ors, as in the following notes, it is par- 
ticularly interesting. One cannot l)aint 
the song of birds or the roar of an angry 
sea; no more can the most vivid word- 
IJainting present the subtile differences 
of color between this and less-favored 
lands, or the peculiar atmospheric effects 
of it. The tendency of study in Hol- 
land is to lllake one a llleteorological 
painter, in distinction from a painter of 
mere things, since its chiefest charrll is 
in its atmosphere; but in no way, with- 
out absolute color, can a rightful ex- 
pression of this distinctive quality be 
given. That which in other lands is a 
cold gray, uninteresting, often repel- 
lant, here becomes an indefinable hal'- 
mony, containing a depth and rich- 
ness or a pearly bÚlliancy, Ol)alescent, 
sad-an infinite variety, each effect ap- 
l)arently more beautiful than the last. 
The result of this luminous gray atmos- 


phere is to transfornl everything, to 
change the bugbear of " comlnonplace " 
into lllystery, and through its nlany 
gradations to give as many channing 
motives. 
Fog and mist, which in other coun- 
tries l)ainters rely ulJon to add the IUYS- 
tery to nature, are to be deplored here, 
and are, fortunately, exceedingly rare. 
It is not only in the distance that the ef- 
fects of this full atnlosphere are felt, but 
in the n1Ìddle distance, and even to the 
very foreground, and it is, perhaps, one 
of the chief causes of that wonderful 
"tone" which every observer of the 
country, or of pictures of it, must have 
noticed; indeed, it is frmu this stand- 
l)oint-" tone" stand-point-that evel'Y 
intelligent effort to produce a chal'acter- 
istic transcript of these lllotives must be 
observed. It is a cmumon and great 
error to think of Holland as a dark or 
gray country-a mistake natural to those 
who have never seen it, fronl the pre- 
vailing character of studies of it, which 
are the outcmlle of the fascinating gray 
effects COlllmon to liO other lands, and 
which lead painters to insist upon them. 
Light is an individual and common 
quality of the coulltry; the days when 
its pearly tones al'e IllOSt mal'ked are the 
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purplp, <,ut-out spots of a Houthern Hun, 
nor is the hill(' of its ski(>s mer metal- 
lic; the 1n'ig-htncss is filwaJ
 <lifiused 
pycn throug-h thc shado,\ s, and, no 
matter h<)\\ f-;harp the I-'unlight is, the 
" tonality" is ulways tiuc. Thosc golden 
autulIlll da's, "hen nature is seen as 
through a tLelHlpr .p.llow IIlc<1iulll,-ho\\ 
e
<1uisite t}wy arc! 'rite <lurkest \\ in tel' 
day Las ever a <leep Colol'-note ; the pure 
spring sunshine-they all Lave some- 
thing cntirdy <liflercut from the saIIle 
moments in othcr lands. The goldcn 
tone of Hembrandt l11a.) be only a re- 
flex of the tone without. 
The north \\ ind hrings with it J SUUlIuer 
alid winter, a sky of the purest turquoise, 
so bright awl sweet a hlue, as no other 
country can produce; for it Ü; hy contrast 
in painting that colorR are judged, and in 
no other country are the contraRts and 
harmonies RO fine. Iumgine this pale tur- 
quoise sky, a soft tewler sun, a delicate 
J"ellow tone o,er everything, and withal 
a sufÏw;ed Jight, softening the lines of 
cast shadows, and harIllOnizing e\ ery oh- 
ject,-are 110t all the conditions of a great 
picture abnospherically pre:-,ent? 
The lo\y-Iying country APems to give 
more prominence to thp cloud-forllls ; or, 
at all events, they al'e been with fewer ob- 
structions. This ah\ ays interesting, often 
gnuHl, panorama of cloud-effects has the 
tencleney to re<luec the horizon to one- 
fifth or less of the hcight of the pict- 
ure, as ill the masterpieces of Ruysclael ; 
hut even then OIl(' seems to have neg- 
lccted to do the cloud-.",timmung justice; 
and "hen the shadows in the cloud-val- 
leys are paiuted with the full gray of 
whieh they 
al'e compos- 
ed, awl the 
lighted si<IPH 
"ith the ir 
warm color. 
the l'EHUltR 
are remark- 
aùle. T h p 
azure of the 
zenit h, or :lR 
near to it ns a 
limited can- 
vas willlJer- 
mit, is flùl of 
III 0 \ em en t 
and light. 


hrightpst; a :-mffus('<l hrilliaIH"Y i:-; over 
('Y(>l"J thing, alH 1 11:1,(1 the ohj('("ts in nat- 
ure less tine loea! color, less "tone," 
they ulÌght not 1)(' possihk to paint. 
Thes(' days are rare, sorrowfully rar('; 
hut thnt they come at all iR sOlllething 
to be most gratf'ful for. rrhe simplicity 
awl gramlellr of tIl(' fa.ec of nature 1)c- 
neath this sunleHs, }>carly atmosphere is 
a vision of v:u.;t heauty, so reposeful, so 
broad, and so shadowles8, as to make one 
wish it might never change, since simplic- 
ity and nohility are (llmlities to be ùesired. 
Holland is the 1ll0Bt harmonious of all 
countries, either ill SUIl or slmdow. It 
is never crude; it is always a picture, 
atmospherically, as it stands, without 
change or thought of change; even un- 
der the bright light of the SUIl it does 
not lose its opalescent attrihutes, nor are 
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its etenlal harmonies im- 
paired. It is oftpn 11108t 
bright, if HUIlshine he 
hrightness; not that the 
sun-cffpcts of t l' 0 pic a I 
countries are duplicated, 
for even the sUllniest davs 
have sOlllething of Ha
l- 
ness in them; the sLud- 
ows are never the crude, 
'-or.. n.-ll 
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Market Day In a Dutch Town. 


It is not tu be wondered at, then, that pictures of Holland seem to he chiefly 
studies of atnlo
pheric uûity; and yet here one ('omes in contact with 11108t 
paintahle "things" at every turn, the fascinating Pl'o<luctions of an es::,entially 
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artistic lwopl('. OJW forgpts tlu' stigma of a ship, or the tomb of a sea-warrior, 
of painting hric-
\-hrac, in seeing- it in is hefore Jon; if J"on compo. e a pcace- 
dn.ilJ. uc;c ; th(\ cúuntry abounds in things ful 11lll<bcape, almost an) where, tlw sail 
full of c1mru.C'Ì('r and beauty, 1>oth the of a canal-Loat, or a sea-gull, will in- 
work of former generations aud of to- trnde ibwlf. It '\Va!i the sea. as mueh uS 
dn.
'. True, the" ('fist-iron cRl)ital of the the :Ketherlanders whi("h drove tIlt' 
pan- 
modern railway-fottatioll " is not wanting', iards from the land. An immense llUJIl- 
hut it i'l }wutrali.æd hy thp sJUlpathctie her of people get their li\ing directIJ 
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The Edge of the Dunes. 


costumes of the havellers. Its fishing- 
boats are the Rame in model as in the 
marine pictures of the sevelltef'nth c('n- 
tury; its wagons (especially its sleighs), 
a snrvi val of the R( )COCO l>eriod ; and so 
through nearly everything that OIlP sees, 
in the places more remote from the larger 
citics, and even in the smallcr tOWDS. 
'Illf' frank iron-work seen on peasfint 
houses is still the work of the ,'illage 
smith; nll the agricultural implements 
are most primitive, handmade, and often 
decorated with wooll-carvings, as are 
lIlanyother things which euter largely 
into })astorull'ìlldscape. 
}'erhaps th(' most iml>ortant eleIlll'nt, 
l}ictorially, is the 
ea; for, in a coun- 
try Illl1inly reclaimed from it, pierccd 
in every direction by arms of it, whos(' 
riehes an' due to it, und \\ hieh is wHshe<l 
on tv, 0 sides by it, this must Le t:io. If 
you paint in u. church, the voti,'e moùel 


from the sea.; and it:i Ulany miles of 
com,t make it impossible to entirel,)" 
omit it in any artistic (.ft"ort, 
'en 
though it he but in feeling the fact 
that it is l>resent. 
It is indeed 


&C A land that rides at anchor, and is moored, 
"here people ùo not livt>, but go on-board." 


The shallow, stormy Gennan Ocean, 
hreaking in ceasdec;;... l;eautJ. on its white 
Hands, is always a I)icfure. Its '\ater
, 
often mi'"{ed with sfind. alv,a\M in btonn
, 
make up in tine color what it lacks in 
trunspurene,)"-rrom lmlû blup to warm 
red in tlu--. wave-shadows, yellowish 
foam, and 
Yet withal gray and harmo- 
nious. In high win<1ò it breaks miles 
from the ..-hore, "hen all the light in 
the }>icture t:i 'cIllb to be in the IDfiðS of 
rushing, foaming water; then if through 
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THE PICTURf'SQUE QUALITY OF HOLLAND. 
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thiq ('omps the hlack hull mIll russet white Hund, hringing' out thû delicate 
Hails of 0. tiHhing-hoat, mukiug" for a. gret'llfi of the c1uue-grasH whieh covers 
pln.ce-cel'taill <leath to au) other 1110<1- the lillP of low Haud-hillH fringing the 
cl-it is indc .,1 a picture. ffhe size of cua:
t, while deel)(
ning the Llue of 
tht.s( hoatH maIn's them 1l10Ht uH('ful; the sky ha('k"Tounù . looking b,llùwarù 
lar
o cnough to ('OlHpOHe "ell, Ilwl )et wh{'ro" faslli(
, "ith '1H'1' hotf'lfi, haH 110t 
their feeling tt.nd pathos not lost in too I'-}>uiled thcm, the n:d-roofed fi
lJÍIlg-- 
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A House on the Dunes, 


great ('\idence of safety. TIw nlmoRt 
dail)" going amI ('olllin
 of thp tiHht'l'H 
from the few Ül1itgl'
, the depnrhlle for 
the herring-fishing, with the groups of 
diHeouHolatp "in's awl H" ('pthearh., thp 
riHe nUt 1 fall of the tide, "ith its ("ea
e- 
les-; change of color and conformation, 
arp n. }l('\"(>r-failing' som'ce of intert'st. 
The elO1Hl-p!tllorallU1 oypr t]U) H(':t is 
ne,er quite 1:)0 fine as oyer tlw plaiuH. 
But the we
twarcl front of the coaHt 
gin
H lllaguitil't'nt Hllll-t.f1"eds from llli<1- 
da
', lookllig :;eaward, awl lights thc 


,illag(:s, uest1p<1 uJHl('r tlw HntHI-hills, 
Sf'eu In (,olllhiuatioll with the 111'0:1<1 
Leaeh, dotted '" ith stranded fishing- 
houts, nrp lllO!-;t graecful-Hll<"h a f-:oft, 
warm color-note R111i(1 the gray "ihhH'
H 
of Hea anù Hanel On the Zui(l
r Zf'e 
the tishing-villngf'R are more numerous 
und most paintable, find the f:lIllOllfi 
"de:u1 eiti('H," with tlU'ir ahUlHlance 
of ('0101' aud tiurid Duteh nelJai
snn('p 
nrchitcchll't', beelll to r,1llilf' on nlt' 
paiuteI'. l
ut, of course, hen' tht' iu- 
tercHt of the upen tit'a, is IOHt, a
 it is 



but a large bay after all; its noftts have nlOre keel, and come into n port-they 
do not pound on to a sandy coast through a dallgerom; Hnrf-a1thou
h they are 
as rude and personal in model. This is true especially of the boats of its two 
islands-places less spoiled b
. modern machine "cOlnInonplace'J than any other 
part of Holland. Over the Ztùder Zee the tone is perlml)s finer than over the Hea. 
The land is in larger proportion, and seems to influence it lllOre; the sky-effects 
are better, and 
when com- 
bined with the 
yellowish col- 
or of the water, 
and with the 
reùs of cities 
and towns, of- 
ten make a su- 
perb picture. 
Behind 
these c i ti es 
stretch away 
the myste- 
rious, endless 
fields of Hol- 
land; who can 
describe them, 
or rightly ap- 
preciate them? 
The opulence 
of tone and 
color; the uni- 
tyanel Inyste- 
ry of the vast 
Ineadows, 
pierced in 
every direction 
wit h canals, 
dotted with 
villages, cities, 
and isolated 
houses; the 
ever-pres en t 
windmill; and, 
above all, the 
magnifice n t 
cloud-arrange- 
ment. Her e 
you have a 
wide expanse 
of pure, deep 
green, broken by lines of azure ditches and canals; beyond, a cluster of velvety 
red houses, the apex of the irregular mass a gray church-tower, flanked hy wind- 
mills; and behind and beyond, the tender distance pulsating with rich color, 
or a narrow, lonel.v road, bordered by slender silver lines of water, winding 
through the green meadows; at a liear turn stands a windmill, its thatch, 
toned by sun and rain to a warm brown-ochre, broken by cold, greenish lines 
of wood-work, and stretching into the vast sky its giant arms, perhaps car- 
rying sails of ivory or russet canvas, a part of the wide horizon, blurred hy the 
moveluent of waving gray willows masking a lonely house. The interiors of the 
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The Windmill on the Road. 



TilE PICTURt
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villages are simply RYTllphonif-'s in ('0101'. 
The flneient hrieks of the hOlls('s are a 
rpal re(l 01' pal(' ,elIow' thp wood-work 
-door-framcs. t't(".-is 
!-mally a "hite)- 

reen, harmOlli/ing' perfectly" ith the 
trN'S atHl fields, "hilf' the rpds give the 
compl('JIleutary cOlltra!it. So small are 
III any of them, tlmt in almost any of their 
erooke.I little strpets tll<' eJP ean find 
au oppuillg' through which 11 hit of tho 
}I(>eulillr distance cun he been-the 
straight. line of which iR RO useful in 
artistic eomposition; tll(' nre-hitee-ture is 
alwaJs puiutahk, and time bas Huftened 
liIle and l'olor into 11. compact, simI>le 
"ho}('. In 11. HmalI city, espPC'ially if it 
he a market-town, the pidures are nu- 
JÐt'rou:,w,nù \.er) telling, where, comhineù 
"ith this most pailltahle nrC'hitpcture, 
m'p the C'anal-hoats, hringing with thpJl) 
ft hreath of the outside world, and the 
('lU"ÍOllS and highly c1ecoratp'} wagons of 
the neighhoring farmers; every strept 
almm;t has a canal in the centre, the 
hright glel11.L1 of its waters l'plieving the 
HOJll hrelless of thp hordf'l"Íng houses, 
Hhadowed hv lineH of trees; and ahove 
and o,er all "'a windmill, its arIns reach- 
ing out of the framc toward the zenith. 
Heen from the out Hide, most of thpse 
towns have heen Hpoiled hy chfUlging 
the lil1e
 of the rarupal'ts into stupitl 
nillC'Ìf'f'uth-eentur.v parks, and the moat 
into ridiculon
 ornamental water. Yet 
the lines are pref,en'ed, and from a short 
distance they are still pichu'esque, their 
ehurch aud town-hall towel'S rising o"Vel' 
the low red houses. 
To follow out the line of a canal is to 
f'pe a continuous pidure-now it is a 
hlue ribhon through the gre('ll of the 
fiehls, again a snmll village is pa
sed, 
tllf' hrown hullq and queer Rails of the 
(':Ulal-hoats arf' continually composing, 
and at itH clo
e 
'ou glide into a sleepy 
01<1 town, every inf'h of wl1Ïeh is an 
arti
ti(' treaHUrf', df'f'pf'ne<1 and harIno- 
nize<1, as arc all itR colors, by the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. "
ith the 
exception that they are broaùer, the 
riverH pn'sent Himilar pidurf'
que qunl- 
ities to the canals-the f':lme low-I) ing 
hanks, fringed "ith willowR, the same 
hoats; ilHleed, one month of the Hhiue 
is hut a eanal in Holland. Xcar the sea, 
on Rome of the more important ri\ers, 
a singul'u'ly Leautiftù eflect is protltH.'etl 


Hj7 


hy t11C large cities upon them, with ship- 
ping l'yin
 at their qua
 s, and the 
hl"()lul, Jl1Ïrror-like Hurla('f' of tllP water 
refle('tin
 and douhlin
 all the Lea-uticA 
of color present. Ho" hlue iR thiR 
watf'r, l'f'}w:lting t]1<' doud-formR ill the 
HkicH, thrown into IH'omiuen("o hy th(' 
vi, i<1 gr('en on the hankR and the reùR 
aIlll lH'OWllS of the cities in the back- 
grouIlll ! 

eeln.lld, RUIT01lJHled hy large ri\erfi 
whÜ.h 8f'ek the Rea through it in myriads 
of ("fiuals awl dite-heH, gives a pp('ulinrly 
Dutch landscape-the roadH, lmllked up, 
crossing the streams hy hridgEs whose 
arelt, hig-h enough to pf'rmit the pas- 
Hage of a ('anal-hont, ofh.u fra1ll('s tht" 
most charming bits; a windmill; a few 
01<1 hOUHPS irref.,rular in line, the brown- 
yellow of tlH'ir roof-tiles awl hriC'ls pn- 
imncec1 by the glad blue of the sky find 
sunlight-green of the fields. Suppm,e 
thi
 hridg{' to he ivory wltite\\ash, and 
in the rorpgroUlld a hro\\ II eanal-hoat, 
its ste1'n decorated "ith spbshes of 
"PruHsiall hlue." 
.Asido from the color in nature Rim- 
ply, ma.ny other {'auses unite in giving 
the painters the "idest range from 
whieh to RPleet. Thp house-paintf'r 
revels in color, which fortunately Boon 
I. )oses its crudeness; the colors" of the 
large field
 of 11
.n("inths and tulips in 
the spring give a val"Ícty l'llld opuIenee 
of primm"Íes t'onfusing to any Lut 0. 
Rkilful colo1"Íst, and Jet made quite 
paintahle hy the ("'u'e('dingly harIDoni- 
ou
 atlllo
phere. "'hen gro\\n in large 
fields in the open, this array of violent 
color is, perhapR, a little too strong; hut 
when n smaller field of pU11)le 11
.ficinths 
or yellow tulips is endosed in the heart 
of a small village, Roftened hy Huhtle 
tref'-shadoW"R, and temppred hy tllP redH 
in the houses, it is lllOl'e than ab'Teeahle. 
As this is lar
ely a gTaLÍng country, 
it ahounds in cattle, chiefly hla("k nnd 
white, their Homhre color 
upplying 
that sad note so necessary in landscape- 
work. The pU11)le-grny Hheep were 
l1uulf' for the fields nnd tmlld-c:lunes 
where they are HeeTI. Thebe poetic, 
wonderful 
lunes-n lmrrier-wasued by 
the ocean on one Ride, awl hy HIP va
t 
oc-eall-like grf'eu of the I)laius on the 
other, are of all things the mo
t grate- 
ftù tu the painter. .\ .mperh harmony 
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of tertiary colors-russet 11108S, olive 
grasses, the thirsty blue-gray of the sea- 
holly, the peculiar fitness in color of the 
myriad wild-flowers, broken by the yel- 
low sand in which the colors stand as in 
a simple tone. Blown by the wind into 
fan tastic hills of every form and size, 
and wide-open valleys, and seen in the 
dist
nce, this sea-sand seems to retain 
the undulating lines of the waves it 
once bore ; yet it is not for their form 
that the dunes are sought,-it is chiefly 
for theil' poetic quality of color. Per- 
haps on either side they cOlllpose best 
where through a valley of great nobil- 
ity and unity of form and color the 
simple blue line of the ocean can be 
seen, or a bit of the strand; or where 
the greenel' hills jut out into still 
greener fields, and the sea-sand COlll- 
bines to give effect to the play of line 
and color over the landscape, cut into 
òy the upright lines of sparse trees or 
dotted with cold-gl'ay sheep. 
True, these motives are not so peculiar 
to Holland as some others, yet it has 
them; and, granted the line and color 
be the same, yet the Dutch sea-dunes 
will always ha;e a chal'acter quite their 
own, and one of the most idyllic beauty 
and simplicity. 
It will not be possible in this space 


to speak of all the landscape-subjects 
that Holland affords; there is luuch 
yet to he said-the Venetian-like cities, 
with their wealth of architectural C01n- 
positions, the tree-bol'Clered canals, the 
dune corn-fields, and many others sug- 
gest themselves. ('hanted that which 
in itself is simply ugly, placed here, 
under pI'oper conditions, it would be 
possible to make an agreeable picture 
of it, so strong and so far-reaching are 
the tone and all the atmospheric effects 
of this most favol'ed land; and that 
Ruysdael, Hobbema, and V 
nder l\Ieer 
van Delft were the fil'st and greatest 
landscape-painters, and that the Dutch 
school of to-dav is the first in land- 
scape, is due directly to the beauty, 
the atmospheric beauty, of the country 
of theil' birth. 
Holland þas ever pl'oduced and at- 
tracted landscape-painters; and it is a 
lllatter for surprise that the mere 
seeker for 
urface beauty will paint 
anywhere else. For to one who ap- 
proaches nature in a more reverent 
spirit, to one who seeks to paint her 
purest and sinlplest feeling-to a true 
landscape-painter, in shol,t-thel'e is 
hel'e less which is antagonistic, less 
which masks and hides natuI'e's highest 
seCl'ets, than in any othel' spot. 
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By Cbarles Edwin Markbam, 


YONDER a workman, under the cool bridge, 
ReHting at mid-day, watches the glancing midge, 
'Vhile twinkling lightH and murmurs of the stream 
Pass into the dim fabric of his dream: 
The n1ÏHty hollows anel the drowsy ridge- 
How like an aÜ'y fUl1taHY they seem! 



A GIRL'S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


SELECTIOXS FHO:\[ 'fHE LETTEU
 OP ELI/..\ SOPTlIG.\TF nOWXE. 


XEW 1.0HK, June Gtb, IHO:J. 
"TE talk of you-\\lH'n WC' gd to house- 
l.ecping, how delightful 'twill hf'-wlmt 
It sweet dOIlle::;tic eirclc.-J nlust lc3.\e 
you. Caty says-" 1\Irs. "TaIter "-(for 80 
the seryants call me to distinguish), H a 
gentleIuan l>t'low wiRhes tu seC you."- 
\di(>u. 'rho can this said gentleman 
he? 
1\lr. Hodman WWi helow, whom 1 saw at 
tllf' Springs, and for these two hours 
tlwre havC' been so mallY calling 1 thought 
I should never get up to finish my ldtf'r. 
1\lr:-;. Henderson, * whom I mentioned to 
you as one of the most e1egan t women 
in 'X ew York, and l\laria [Denning, her 
sisterl came in soon after. Engaged to 
l\lrH. Henderson's for Friday. 
Thursday morning :-1 have heen to 
two of the G ardeus. CollUn hia, t Ilear 
the Battery, a Illm
t romantic, beautiful 
pL'tce; 'tis inclosed in a cÏ1'clùar form 
alHl1ittle rOOIllS and boxes all around, 
,....ith ta.bles and chairs,-these fnll of 
company; the trees all interspersed with 
hU11pS twinkling tll'O' the In'anches; 
in tlw centre a }1l"etty little huihIing 
with a fountain playing" continually; the 
ra
.s of the l3.111ps on the drops of water 
g-ave it a cool sparkling appearance that 
was delightftù. This little Imildillg is a 
kind of Uanopy, and thel'e are pillars all 
rOill1d the garden, ana these had festoons 
of colored lampH that at a distance lookc<l 
likc large, hrilliant HtarH RCCll tln'o' 
the branchcH; an (1 placed all round are 
m:uhle bust
, be'lutiful little figul'eR of 
Diana, Cupid, V C'HUH. which hy the glim- 
mering of the lamps, (which are partly 
concealed by the foliage), give you an 
idea of enchantment. H(']'e we Htrolled 
among the tr('C's awl eVPI'V Ulomt'nt met 

omcbody walking from tile thick shade 
unexpedetlly, who came upon us hefore 
we heard a sonmI ;-'tWItS delightftù. \\
 e 


· l\Ir'i, Hel1l1prROn W.\8 the dall
hter of William Denning 
nnd Amy Hallxhur..t. utili hnd married William If<>nderF\on. 
n Scotchman. whu \\"1\-. 0. 11artner of Mr. John Ddatlehl. 
t Columbia Gunlen... were on the corner of Uroo.Jwlly.mol 
Pine Street. 


II. 


pn
!;Ca a hox that :\Iiss 'Yatts WUH in. 
HIH' ('aUC'cl us all( 1 we Wf'll t in and had 0. 
charming, I'pfn.shing glass of iee-('ream, 
which has chilled me eYer sincf'. They 
ha\ e a fine orchesha and have concerts 
here sometiUlf>s. J ('an ('onc('in" of 
nothing JllOre charming than this must 
be. 
,\
 e weut on to the Battery; this is 8 
large promena( Ie hy the shore of the 
North Hiver; Ten
 extensi\e ro""s and 
clusters of trees in "'evel'J part, and 0. large 
walk along the shore, almost OVf'1" thC' 
\\ ater, hYÏ,'es you such a fresh, delight- 
ful air, that every 
vcning in summer 
it is erowde<l with company. Here too 
theJ" have music pIa) ing ou the wah'r, in 
boats, uf a nlOonlight nig-ht. Last night 
we went to a gal'den a little out of town 
-:\IoUllt Vernon Ganlen ;1 this too iR 
sUITOUlHlf-'<l h\' ho
es of the same kind, 
with a walk u"n top of theru.-You can 
see the gardC'lls nlll)e!ow, hut 'tis a 
lml- 
nlt'l. }Jlay-h()Il,"W-pit and boxes, stag-e 
and all,-but open on top; from this 
there m'e doors opening into the garden, 
whic'h is similar to Colu1ll hia Garden J - 
la1llps among the tree
, large mineral 
fountain, dclightftÙ swings, two at 0. 
tilllf'. 1 was in raptures, as 
.ou Illay im- 
agine, and if I had not gI'own so he1" 1>e- 
fore 1 came t,) thi'l wonderful pluce 
'twould have turlwd IllY head. But I 
have filled 1ll\' letter an:I not told ,ou 
half-of the i)ark, the })uhlic huildi
gs. 
I have HO much to tell JOu, and of those 
that have ealh.a on me] lla\"e uo room 
to Hay half. Yestpn1av ì\lrs. Hender
on 
call1e
 again Ìt) bee ;nc ana hrought 
two of my ...\.Ullt King.s 1ll0
t inti1llutf' 
fril'JHls to illtrodm'C'-ì\IrH. Delatit'ld 
 
and )Iiss Lul'Y Bull. ì\Ir. fiIHI 1\lrs. 
Delafield are Uncle'M and Aunt's n'r\' iu- 
tinmtc fri('IHl'i; she is cfilled the ;llost 


t Mt. Vt'mnl1. afterward roUed Contuit', Garclenø ,,'ere 
lIit\1ated on the northwest comer of llrOßdwa) and Leonard 

treet, 
i Mnl. Delofteltl wa!! !\fi.-s Ann llaUett. and had ma
ied 
!\fro .John Dclnfteld, an Fnj;thllhnum. \\ hn \\Rot In bu..meq 
in 
e\V \ nrk. Thl'ir marriage had taken plw.'c D."'("('mber 
1\, 17N, 
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elegant woman in Xew York. I "fiR 
delighted with her and yel'.v lllllC'h grati- 
fied at 
1rs. Henderson's attention in 
coming again on purpose to intro- 
duce thenl; they were RO attentive, so 
polite, and )11'8. 
Delafielù said so llutny 
things of Uncle and Aunt I
ing-how 
delighted they wouhl be to find IHe set- 
tled near them, how much I should love 
them and everything of the kind-that 
were very gratifying to lue. 1\liss Den- 
ning has been to see llle 3 01' 4 times; 
several invitations to tefi, but we de- 
clined as our family friends were visit- 
ing us this week. This lllorning we go 
to luake calls. I have got a list of names 
that most frightens nle. All our brothers 
and sisters sa:y-" 'Yhy Eliza does not 
seem at all like a strange l' to us; "-in- 
deed I feel as easy and ImpIJY among 
thenl as possible, which astonishes me, 
as I have been so unaccustomed to 
Quakers; but their manners are so af- 
fectionate and soft you cannot help it. 

lrs. IGng (sistel') is a beauty. She 
would be very handsonle in a different 
dress; she looks so luuch like Alicia 
'V
.el', you would love her,-just such 
full sweet blue eyes, channing com- 
plexion and sweet expression, and her 
little quaker cap gives her such an in- 
nocent, simple appearance. Illlagine 
Alicia with a quaker dress-and you will 
see her exactly. Adieu. I am expect- 
ing to hear fl'om you eVel'y day. 1\11'. 
Bowne is out,-would send a great deal 
of love if he were here. Kiss dear little 

lary * and all the children. I neVel' go 
by a toy shop or confectionary without 
longing to have them here. Love to all. 
Our best love to my Fathel' and 1\Iother, 
Horatio, Isa beUa anù all. I luean to 
write as soon as I am settled a little. 
Adieu. 


NEW YORK, June 18th, 1803. 
I am just going to set off for Long 
Island and thel'efore Pl'omise but a 
short lettel'. I have a mantua luaker 
hel'e making you a gown which I hope 
to have finished to send by l\Irs. Cod- 
man. The fashions are rrema'rkably plain j 


* Mary Southgate, Dr. Southgate's young-e!';t child, at 
that time four year,,> of age. She marrieò, in 1824, Gren- 
ville Mellon, a cJaf!smate of Henry W. Longfellow's and the 
class poet. 


RleeveR much longer than ourn and balf 
handkerchids are universally ,,"OI'n. At 
1\lrs. Henderson's partJ" there was hut 
one lady except myself without a hand- 
kerchief,-dreHsf'd as plain as possihle, 
the 11108t fashionable women the plaillPSt. 
I ha,-e got you a pretty India Rpottecl 
llluslin,-'tis faRhionahle here. Jly hu...;- 
band sends a great <leal of love, says we 
shall be travelling aùout all SUIHmer, 
settle down soberly in October and ùe- 
pend on seeing J"OU as soon as we are 
at housekeeping. Sister Caroline t bas 
lllade Sistel' Boyd a tasty quaker cap, 
which I shall send with the gown. How 
could you n1Ïst
ke what I said of Caroline 
so much? Far frOlll being stiff and 
'J'1'gid, she is most affectionate, attentive, 
and obliging ;-nothing was lllore for- 
eign to my thoughts and you Ulust have 
taken your idea from what I said of her 
ch'ess, which, YOll may depend upon it, 
with Quakers is no criterion to judge 
by. I never was more disappointed in 
my life-to find such a stiff, forbidding 
external, cover so much affability and 
sweetness. 
You Inust give my love to l\Iiranda. t 
I wish I had time to write to her, 
Horatio, my l\lother and all, but I ex- 
pect the carriage every mOlllent. Tell 
Horatio he must wl'ite to me. At pres- 
ent my letters to you 111ust answer for 
all, till I RIll lllore settled. 1\lrs. Cod- 
man 
 has promÜ:;ed to call at our house 
and tell you all about me. 1\lalbone II 
has just finished my picture. I have done 
sitting; he was not willing I should see 
it, as 'tis unfinished. I have told you in 
a formel' letter we shall go to Bethlehem, 
Philadelphia and pel'haps to the Springs. 
Give my best love to Lucia, Zilpah and 
John 
 and ask the latter if he has dis- 
covel'ed on whOln lny mantlp 'rested. 
Tell Zilpah we pass her friend 1\lrs. 


t ]\fiss Caroline TIowne, ]\fro Bowne"s ('Illest Eij!';ter. 
:t: Miranda Southgate, a younger sister, who married 
Mr. Tilcston, 

 "!\Irs, Codm:m was a ]\[is;; Coffin. H('r husband, 
'Vil1il1m Cod man, was in the ipsurance busineRs in New 
York. 
lIl\falbone. a celebrated miniature painter of those days. 
was born in Newport, It. L He travelled about the then 
known portions of the United States, pnjntin
 portraits 
of people in Charleston, Boston. Philadelphia, New York, 
etc., many of which are now in existence. His priee for 
painting a head was fifty dollars. He died of commmp- 
tion, in Savannah, May 7. 18U7, in the thirty-third year 
of his a
c. 
,- The daughters and son of General PelegWadsworth, 
who livell at Himm, on the Saco River. Zilpah married 
Stephen Longfellow. 
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Bogf'rt'A honsp ('\"pry dny fU1Il }w\"pr 
"ithout thinking of hel'. Tlw City air 
has liot stolf:'n my rVl.lIItl'Y bhJf.JIII ) et, for 
{'v{'ry 011<' H:t,n;-" I }l('e(l not ask JOU 
how you do 'Irs. J30w}1<', you look in 
Huell 1ine health." Dr. Jloore * wOlùd 
not iuoculate me for the Small Pox, 
aftt'r e
:lIJlilliug IllY anll, a
 he wa
 Aure 
frum "hat I told hiIn I luul had the Kine 
p( IX w(..II, and he would insure Ide 
ag-nim;t th(' Small Pox. But )Ir. Bo,\ue 
SeeUH:i to "ish I Hhoul( I be inoculated, 
tho' I care liothing about it !lOW. 


X .EW YORK, J uue 30th, !HO:t 
"CncJe Burus t lm;-; just lalldpd! The 
hussahs lllt\ e ("eased, the populace re- 
tired, anù I hasten to giye you the earlie
t 
inf(lrntatioll.-
e\"cral thousand }1eople 
were Oil tht=' \\ harf when he landed, lllY 
Husband mnoug the 1111l11ber. ...\s h
 
ste}>t from the Ye
:;('l they ga\e three 
ehl'prs, awl cseortpa him up into Broad- 
way to a ::\1r. Lowe's t this frieJHl); then 
three more cheers as he entered the door. 
He stood at the door, bowe<1, and they dis- 
}>ersed all hut a dozeu particular frieuds 
whu aCl"olllpauied him into the house 
and 1\11'. Bowne with them.-'Yas intro- 
duced hy 3I1'. 'Vatson, aud immediately 
after ::\11'. Hcnderl:-ioll 
 said: ".A nie("e of 
yours, )11'. King, has la.telv marrie( 1 ill 
Xew York to )11'. Bowne:" l\ly uucle 
imlllediately ("mne up to him Rhook 
hands a I-:;('eond time and f-\aid: "J/i.-.:...; 
SoLtfhyale I l)re
nune."-He btaid hut 
a few JllOJIl('nts ; the fi,eclalllatiolls of the 
people luul rather f'JIlharr:H;sed him 
(Uncle). 
\lUlt King had not laude<1. 
This eYPliing we are going to fo,ce theJIl ;- 
ima.gine me entering, presentpd hy ]\In
. 
Henderson, )Iiss null, or JIrs, Delafiel(l, 


· WilIil\m Moore, I!. celebrated phYhician. \\ ho had married 
!.fi"s Jane Fish. HIli lion, Samuel 
Io()re, \vus ß very fa- 
vorik IIhYllician. Anothl'r ..on was Nathaniel, one of the 
pre'lirlentR of Coiumbia Col1l'
e. 
t Tt:e Honorable Hnfus h.ing n'tnrned from the mi"Rion 
to the Conrt uf St. JßmeR in 1803. He \\all lIr
. 80nth- 
gate's elder brother, bnt had \wen enJ!ßj::'ed abload for so 
many yel\rR by hiR puLlic rlutie" that hi
 niece. 'fr". ßowne, 
had not seen him since IIhe waR a chillI. Hufull King had 
msrri,'d Mary. only dau
htcr of John AIH<'I'. They hllil a 
JarJ!'e family of son!'. Arnonl{ them wI'r(' th(' Honorable 
John AI...op KinlZ'. bOrne time Guvernor of tho State of 
ew 
York: Charles KinJ!'. I'rehillent of Columbi" Col1elo:'e; and 
Jamell G. Kinl{, a wI'II-knuwn mrrchant of the city. 
t 
Ir. .Kiehola!' Low,' 1U1I1 Mr. \\ 1,tJ.,on were intimnto 
friends of 
Ir. King. 
Ir. Lowe haR lI'ft many deflCt.'nd. 
ants. One of hill dang-ht('rll lIIarriCll CharIeR Kinl{, and 
among hill ","anddaughters are 
Ime. Wl\lttlir.Jrton, wifo 
of the Frellch 
Iini..t<>r to the Court of St. Jam('s: her 
IIi liter, Mrs. ":ngcnc SdlU) ler; and the wif(' of 
ir Hoderick 
Cameron. 
i William Henc]cr80JI, a I'-'rtncr of John Dcl.lf1eJt1. 
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all ]1f'r intimate friends: think what a 
Hli
tun' of I-wnsationo.;; [11 tell you all 
ahout it. I returucd from Lon
 IHlawl 
thiH Jllorniug-,-delightful sail, lJt'autiful 
('Ollutry, Ilwl plpasallt yÜ
it. l\lalhone 
haH tiuished IllY pidllrp, hut is unwillin
 
we should ha, e it, as the lik(.ncss is not 
striking ;-l1e Rays not hnwl:mme t..llough 
-so says ::\11'. B. Bn1 I think 'tis in 
t:!ome tilÍll
s ullH"h flattercd. It looks 
too serious, peusi\e, Hoft,-that'H not lilY 
style ut nIl. Rut perhaps 't" ill look 
ditl'creut; 'twaH not (l'1Ïtf> tiuishe(l wlH-1l I 
saw it. Ho"C\cr he insist
 on taking it 
again as soon us he returns from the 

outhwanI, and tol<l :\Ir. Ro\\ IH ir he 
m ll
l hm e one 1e Uli
ht kpep this till II{' 
rdurne<l and he would tr:- again. Cnd 
 
Hufus hringH news that war has netuall.'. 
taken place, hostilities eOlllUleneC( 1. Tht." 
King (George Third of England) on the 
1-1th sent a JlleHSa
e to Parliament that 
he ,\ us ddermille( I to usp everv effort to 
repre
H the oyerhearing power 
f }'rance, 
and hoped for their united assistance 
and pxertionH.-So much for Fat/II I'. 
-The whole City seeIll
 alive, nothing 
else b.lked of, but t1e arri, al of 
Ir. King 
and the news of ".ar. ""e are 
in ex}>petation of great ('ntertainllleut 
on Fourth of July-Indt)jJcndt)l1 day! as 
theJ" laugh at us Yankees for calling it, 
-the gardens, the Battt'ry, all< 1 every 
thing to he illuminah'<l, tire-works, JllU- 
sic, etc. etc. 
10 o'elo("k eycning. Just returned 
frOlll Uncle Hufus'H. )[1'. 13. intro<lu("('d 
me to L"ncle, he took my hand, intro- 
duced us to his "ife ana they hoth 
seemed Jlluf'h pleased to RPl' us. "Cnele 
is HO easy, Ilud graeeful, and plem,ing, I 
was delighted \\ith him. 


E. S. B. 


KEW YORK, Ju1v 4th, IHOa. 
DFAR :\IoTHI"H : 
I have "Titten generall
 to Ochtvin.
 
but fiS I meant my letters for the family, 
'tis not much maÙ('r to whom they wp;'c 
direete<1. [wrot<> you of LncIe Ùufus's 
arriyal and our calling on tJ}{'JIl the cycn- 
inn' after, Sunday they ('"ùled on Wi 
"fill )11'. and )1 r
. [.Jo,,:e. tIl{'ir fri
nds 
"ith whom they '\ere 8ta
ing- till their 
own house WfiS ready; they hoth kissed 
me \"('ry utll'diouatl'ly, H:lid en'r
. thill
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that pleasf'<l me, find w('re very Rolieitons 
that we might get honr.;eK near each 
other in the winter, that we might be 
Rociahle neighhourR. Uncle RnfuR sa:,'H 
I remind him of )[arthn. * very much; 
he inquired }xtrticularly after all the 
family. 
)1,: letter "ill he an old date hefore 
I fi
iKh it. You must haye perceived. 
IllY dear )lother, from my letters, that I 
filll very llllleh pleased with New York. 
I was never in a place that I should pre- 
fer as a situation fOl' life, and nothing 
but the distance froIlI my friends can 
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Rufus King, from a painting by Woods. 


render it other than delightful. 'Ve 
have thus far spent the summer delight- 
fully; we have been no vel'y long jOUl'neys, 


* Martha Coffin, :\frs. Richard Derby, a celehrated 
beauty, who had been travelling abroad, and had been prc- 
sented at the Court vf St. James by 
Ir!;. King. 


hut bpf'n on a numher of little excurRion
 
of 20 or 40 miles, to see ,\' hatever is pleas- 
ant in the neighborhood. )11'. Bowne's 
friends, tho' all yery plain, are yery 
amiable, and aftèctiollate, and I l'eceive 
every attention from them I wish. I have 
a gr
at lllany people call un Ine, and shall 
have it in Iny power to select just such 
a circle of aequaintances as suits IllY 
taste.- Few people whose prospects of 
happiness exceed mine, which I often 
think of with grateful sensations. )11'. 
Eo" ne's situation ill life iK equal to my 
Inost sanguine expectations, and it is a 
peclùiar gratification 
to me to find him so 
lunch and so uni- 
versally esteemed 
and l'espected. Thig 
wOlùd be ridiclùous 
from Ine, to any but 
Iny l\Iother, but I 
know it IllllSt be 
pleasing to you to 
know that I l'ealize 
all the happiness you 
can wish me. I have 
not a wish that is not 
gratified as soon as 
'tis }\:nown. 'Ve in- 
tend going to Beth- 
lehem, Philadelphia, 
and a w ate r i n g 
place, similar to the 
Springs, about 30 
miles beyond Phila- 
del phi a ;-s h a II 
probably set out the 
latter part of this 
month. At present 
we have done noth- 
ing towards honse- 
keeping, and 1\11'. 
Bowne won't let Ille 
do the least thing to- 
wards it, lest I get 
my mind engaged, 
and not eujoy the 
}Jleasure of our jour- 
11eys. 'Tis very dif- 
ferent here fro III 
most any place, for there is no arti- 
cle, hut you can find ready made to 
vour taste, excepting table linen, bed- 

ling, &c., &c. One poor hed quilt is all 
I have towards houHekeeping, anù have 
been umrried two munths almost. I am 
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S:HIIy oft to hp R1U'('. \\,. {> Ita\"<' Hot n.t f011J1fl a IlOuse that suib. )Ir. no" IU' 
don;t lik(' any of hi
 O\nl and wiHhe
 to hiI(' Olie for the pre:-,('ut. until he can 
build, whie-It hp inb'nclR cloing- Il('xt season, "hic'h I am \cry g-hul of :l'i I never 
likpa living- in fi hire',} house find eJlêlHg'Íng' Ilhout so 
ofh'u. Un de and 
\.tUlt }Üng "ant \\0 shoul(l get IH'ur 
them; the)" have hireù fi ready fUl"DisIH...a house ahout 
:2 milp!; out of the ('itv fOI' the HUllllllel' allù illh'wl hir- 
ing a hous(' in to\\n "in the winter. ] have l)e{'n \ery 
busy \\ith IllY lIlantna mnler, as I am having a drcHs 
made to w('ar to ) Irs. Delatiel<l's to dine 011 Sunday; 
they have a most sup<'l"h country t::icat * on IJong Island, 
opposite Hdl-Gate. He is DIll.le Rufm;'s most intim- 
atc fricllll awl a very intimate one of )11'. BO\\lw's. 'Ye 
Hhall prohahly meet them there; 1 have llot s<,ell them 
t.o fiSk. 
)I
 pic hue is dOlll', hut I am disappointed in it. 
l\lalholle H:LJR 11(' lIas not done me justice, so says :\lr. 
BOWIH', hut I think tho' the' features are striking' he 
Ln:-, nut caught the expre&::iÏon, lmrticnlarly of the eyes, 
which are (')..ccH<:;ivcly ]>I'n....il'" j-woulcl do for Stcrne's 
l\laria. Th(' lUuuth laughs a litth. and they all say is 
good, as is all the lower part of the face,-but the eyes 
are not the thing. He" ants me to Hit again, bO does 
l\Ir. B(n, Jll'. 1\Inlhone thinks he could do much hettcr 
in another position. 1 get so tired I am quite r(.ludau1 
ahout sitting ag-ain. However we intend shu" iug it to 
some of our friends before we determine. How ùo 
all our frienùH at Saco awl Topshmn do? I often 
think of thcUl, and :\11'. Bowne and lIiYHelf are talking 
of coming to see you ne"'\:t SUIllmer very seriously. 
How comes on the new house? "Y e are to come aH 
80011 as ever that is finished. 



 FW YORK, July 14th. 
I han' (}lIite a pa('ket of newRpap('rs which I 
han R('ll(l 
to amUSf> yon. ffhey contain all the puhlic aJilUSelllents 
and shows in celebl'ation of 4th. July. The Procession 
passed our house and was very ('legant. In the f'yen- 
ing we were at Da\is Hall Gardens; the ('utprtainUlf'ut 
there you will see by the papers; 'twas supposed there 
were 1,000 people there; tickets half a dollar, and 'tiR 
Raid he mack very little IlIOU(,Y, "'0 .vou Illay think what 
t1ie ('nt('rtainmellt was. Ind('ed there is e,"ery day Homf'tbillg n('w and amu<..;ing to 
me. 'Yllenever \\ e have nothing' particular in new, in the cool of the cvening "e 
walk down to the Battf'ry, go into the gardcn, "it half all hour, eat ice cream, (lrink 
lpmmmde, hear tine music, Aee a variety of pcople und returu hOJl1(' happy uwl i.(,- 
freshe(l. Sunday we dined at :\[1'. Delutiekl's near H('ll Hate, Long IRland, tL(. mo:::.t 
superb, magniticcnt place I ever saw, situated directly on the East river-the tÌllest 
yipw you can imagine. I was c1clig-htecl with our \'isit, so 1I1\1("h ('aSl', elegan('e fiud 
hospitality. I am very glad yon likp<l }our go\\n. Long- ",lel'ves are ycry mueh 
worn. made lile mitts-('ru

-wisc, unly one seaUl a.JHl that in the back of the 
arm, and a half drawn slec\ye over, and a dose, ycry short oue up hig-h, <1ro.\\ n up 
"ith a ('or(!. I have just he ell lut\ ing one lIradp so. All )lrs. Vt'laticld's <laugh- 
ters, even to little Caroline, no old('1' than our )fary, had tllt.ir froehs made e
adly 
like the gown I sellt 'you, only cut opcn in the back, a piE::(:e of bone ea(.h sid' and t.'ye- 
It't holes la('e(l,-loug Hl('e\ es a
 I mentioned uho\ e-}dlOrt t-;leen's and Opl'U 1wl'ind. 
* Thc nUomc or lhh, coulltr)-bCat \\.\8 Suus\Ück, aud the buu=>c 5ull 
taul1s iu the midt11e of the \ iIIag-c of A..toria. 
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John Alsop KinK. from a ailhouette 
in the possession of his dauKhter. 
Mr., Henry Van Rensselaer. 
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James Gore King, from a miniature in the possession of 
A. Gracie King, Esq. 


The great dinner given in honol' of 
Uncle Rufus I have not vet mentioned. 
'Twas very superb and 2ÒO of the most 
l'espectable citizens of New YOl'k at- 
tended. 1\11'. Bowne says tho' he has 
been at manyentel'tainments given in 
honol' of l)articular persons yet he never 
saw one that was so COIlllJlimentary, and 
neVel' a pel'son conduct himseli on such 
an occasion with such ease, elegance and 
dignity in his life. He returned quite 
in raptures,-such insinuating manners 
-such ease in receiving those presented 
and introduced,-he is a 1110st aIuazing 
favol'ite here. Democrats and Feder- 
alists and all parties attended. French 
Conslù on his l'ight-English Consul on 
his left. 'Yhen 1\11'. Bowne went up he 
held out his hand with all the ease of an 
old friend, without even bowing, and said 
-"How is it Bowne? How's your wife?" 
-so familiar. I went to see the tables, 
very novel and elegant-there was one 
the whole length of the Hall and four 
branches fl'onI it. There was an e11closure 
about two feet wide, filled with eal,th, and 
railed in with a little white fence; and 
little gates every yard or two ran thro' 
the centre of all the tahles, and on each 
side were the plates and dishes. In this 


enclosure there wel'e lakes and gWanR 
s"imming, little llloluH.IH covpred "ith 
goats among little trees-in Home places 
tlocks of Rheep; some COWR lying down, 
beautiflù little arches and at'hors covered 
with green; figul'es of Apollo, Cel'es, 
Flora; little white pyramids with earth 
and Hprigs of myrtle, orange, lemon; 
flowprs in imitation of hothouse plants, 
-nothing could have a more beautiful 
effect in the hot weather. 'Ve 
are going about 20 miles to enjoy the 
sea, to Rockaway, a place of fashionable 
resol't; 'tis intensely hot, exceeùed only 
by Ballston Spl-ings. 'Ve ride 
out every day 01' two, go into the baths 
whenever we please; they have very fine 
public ones. 


The Jellow fever having broken out 
in New York, business was either sus- 
pended 01' transacted in the neighbor- 
ing village of Greenwich. 1.\11'. and 
lrs. 
Bowne therefore arranged to take a 
journey, beginning with a trip to Beth- 
lehelu, Penn. 



 
\ 


. 


... 


Charles King, from a miniature in the possession of his 
daughter, Mrs. Martin. 


BETHLEHE:\I, Augus
 9th, 1803. 
I intended \\Titing before I left New 
York, Lut was so much engaged in pre- 
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Sunswick- The Delafield House, Hell Gate, Lon
 Island. 


paring for our journey, I had no time. 
)I.v great wish to see this famous BetL- 
leIH'l1l is at length gratified. You can 
Hcm"cely imagine anJthing more novel 
and delightful than everything about 
here; so entirely different from any pla('e 
in Xew England. Indeed, in travplling 
thro' the 
tate of Pennsylvania. the cul- 
tivation, building's and every thing are 
entirely different from OUI'S ;-highly ClÙ- 
tivated country,-looks like excellent 
fanners. Barns twice as lal'ge as the 
houses, all built of stone; no white 
painted llOuses, as in Sew Englawl. 
'Ve crosHed the famous Delawal'e fit 
Easton. It separates New Jensey and 
}>euIlsvlvania. 'Ye Raw smne beautiful 
little to\\IlS in New Jersey likewise, but 
in Pennsylvania the villages look like 
so many clustel's of jail.
, and the public 
huildingH like the Bastille, or to come 
nearer Lome, like the X ew York Htnte 
prison.-all of stolte, ISO Htrong, heayy 
Ulul gloomy, I COlÙÙ not bem' them. 
Tlw inhabitants most all Dutch, and 
such jW"[Jun W:) you hear in every entry 
or ('Ol'ner nmkes JOu lanc) 
 ou are in a 
forei
n country. These BethlehemiteH 
.are all Germans uud retaiu IlUUlY of the 


peculiarities of their country, such as 
their great fonùness for music. It is de- 
lightful; there is scareelya house in the 
l>lace without a Piano-forte; the Post 
)Iaster ha::; an elegant grand Piano; the 
Barber pla
's on allnost every kind of 
nUl Hie. Sunday afternoon we went to 
the YOlmg )[ens' house to hear Home sa- 
cred music. "
e went into 0. hall which 
waR hung round with )Iusical Instru- 
ments fiud ahout 20 musicians of the 
Brethren were playing in concert,-an 
organ-2 bass viols, 4 violins, two flutes, 
two French horns, two clarionets, has- 
soon, lUld fin Instrument I never heard 
before made up the Band; the) all 
seemed animated find intereHted. It 
was delif!htful to see these men, who are 
accustomed to la.boriolU::I em1>loYIllent
, 
all kinds of mechanics, and so perfect in 
so refined an art us music. One Illan 
appeared to take t1H.' lead and played on 
several difiel"ent iustruments, and to my 
great astonishment I MW the famous 
mu
i('ian enter the breakfast. rOOIll this 
lllorninu' with the razor hOÅ in his hancl 
to 8ha,
 some of the gentlemen,-judge 
of my I-'urprise! \lid some one Illl'n- 
tiolled he had just ùeen filing a wah'h 
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do"n 
tair
. YeRteraa
, Dadd.\
 Thomas OUl' que
tiolls with great intelligence and 
(who is a head one and who eornes to the affahility. I think there were 130 in this 
t3.Vel'n every few hour
 to RPe if there house. Their apartmeuts were perfectly 
are any str
ngers who wish to visit the neat. The Dormitory 01' sleeping 1'00111 
buildings) conducted us a
 rounel. 'Ye is a large room in the upper part of the 
went to the Schools; the i11'st was n1ere- building, with DOl'lllerS opposite, the 
1.'" a sell'ing srlwol,-little children, and a whole length. A lamp is suspended ill 
pret(v single sister about 30, with hel' the middle of the ceiling which is kept 
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The Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Penn., from an old print. 


white skirt, white, ShOl't, tight waist- 
coat, nice handkerchief pinned outside, 
a muslin apron and a close cambl'ic cap, 
of the most singular form you can imag- 
ine. I can't describe it. The hair is 
all put out of sight, turned hack before, 
and no bordm' to the cap; very unbe- 
coming but very singular, tied under 
the chin with a pink ribhon,-blue for 
the married, white for the widows. Hel'e 
was a Piano-forte, and another sister 
teaching a little girl lnusic. 'Ve went 
thro' all the different school-l'ooms- 
Rome misses of 16. Their teachers were 
ver
' agreeable and easy, and in every 
room was a Piano. I never saw nny em- 
broidery so heautiful. 1\1 uslin they "'don't 
work. 
1ake artificial flowel's very hand- 
some, paper baskets, &c. At the single 
Sisters' house we were conducted round 
by a fine lady-like woman who answered 


lighted all night, and there were 40 heds, 
in rows, only OIle })Cl'SOn in each. They 
wel'e of a singular shape, high and cov- 
ered, and struck me like IJeople laid out 
-dl'eadflù; "ith the lamp and altogether 
it seemed more like a nunnery than any- 
thing I haa seen. One sister walks these 
sleeping rooms once an hour thro' the 
night. 'Ve went to a l'oon1 where they 
keep their work for sale,-pocket-books, 
pin balls, toilette cushions, baskets, arti- 
ficial flowers, &c., &c. 'Ve hought a box 
full of things and left them much pleased 
with the neatness and order which ap- 
peared thro'out. The situation of the 
place is delightful. The walks on the 
banks of the Lehigh and the mountains 
surrounding-'tis l'eally beautiflù. The 
widow's house and young men's are sÏIni- 
lar to the one described. There were 
Ulany children ut the school, from 
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GporgÏa J 1\Iontreal, awl many other 
phces as far. There are some genteel 
people from Georgiaallll Phil:ule1phia, at 
tlU' t:nern when-l \\{' an'. \\"e iutewlcd 
If'ltving here for I
hilfi(lelphia to-day hut 
it raius. \\Te shall spewl a few da)s 
there awl 
o to Long Branch. If tll<' 
alarm of the fever continues in 
ew 
York, '\\ e shall not return there again, 
lJut go to the ncighhorhood-Hcnd iu for 
a trunk which I packed for the purpose, 
in CUbe I fearet! going into the City- 
awl set off for the Springs or somewhere 
('IHc. 'Ti'4 ,.cr:,' uncertain when we go 
to houHekeeping; the alarm of the fever 
hurried UH out of town without any ar- 
rangement tùwardH it, anù nmy, if it 
('ontinueH, keep us out till the middle of 
Autumn. Only think 'tis just 
a "rcu' to-day since we first E;aw e:t("h 
otiwr and he're we are :\larried, happy 
and enjoying uurseh es in BethlehellJ.- 

Iemorahle day! 
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easier manner than I got here Ill). self. 
Oh the tremendous Higlllu.nds ! I 
thought to my sow I shoul(l never 
hold out to gpt over thclIl-su('h roa<1H. 
But I lived ovcr it, tho' it muùe rue sick 
fairly, v.ith fatigue. I ''tent to see 
Iaria 
Denning, whose Fat1wr's countr,) Hcat 
(Bcverl
 ) t is in the mi( IHt of the High- 
lands-on the Korth niver, directly op- 
pOHite lre,--( 1'0 il1 t. It risU:I v.ith suh- 
lime and }>il'turesll1lC gralHleur directly 
frOln the :Korth River. \\" e got to i\Ir. 
Denning's Haturday night; left the 
l1eig-hhorhood of Kew 'lork, where we 
sb,id only one night, Thursda,)'; dined 
at Uncle's, drank tea at Sister :\Iurray's 
and HCt off that evening for th(. Springs. 
The romantic and heautiful scenery 011 
the North Ri yer as 'We rode up was 
1110st charming to me. I admire the 
"ild diver
ity of nature. Here" e had 
it in }1erfection. I am sure the llurbirJn 
wants nothing hut a }>oct to celebrate 
it. The Thaiiles antI the Tiher hn.\e 
B.-\LLS ro
 Spm
Gs, Sept. 4th, IHU:3. l>ecn sung by Homers and Po},es-but 
Once more do I "rite you from the I don't hE::lieve there can be a 
eater 
SjJ,.iJlg,
 where I enjoyed AO many dc- variet), more Hul>limity or more beauty 
lig-htful moments last year. \r e recall than are to he fOUlld on the banks of 
so many charming things to our recol- the Hudson. The Dela.ware did not 
le('tion hy this visit that 'tis of all places strike me at all..-I erosHed it se,'eral 
the most pleasant for us. A descri}>tion times. On our return from 
of the place, amusements, &c., I gm'e Long Branch 'We went to Pa,-.:
ai(' Fall.>; 

'ou last 
'ear. 
rhey are the same now. with a Baltimore fa.mily ; had a charming 
\re arrived yesterday nlOrlling, found little jaunt ahout 20 mill's froUl Xew 
the place much crowded and were fcar- York; the falls-the l'ocks-the wholp 
fuluf not getting good accommodations, scenery partakes more of the sublime- 
hut in that respect agreeably disap- almost terrific-than Glen Falls, but 
},ointed. They dance much aH usual; a not so heautiful. \\ e shall stay 
fine ball to-morrow evening. .\. grea.t here ahout a week, then go to Lebanon, 
many Kew Yorkers have t:1ken refuge whel'e I wish YOU to direct a letter to 
here from the fever. \\T e IU1.Ye me illlIlleùiatèl.Y on the receipt of this. 
an abundance of queer, SUlaI.t people . Oh, I have not told Jou-saw 
here. Last night at t
a I found mJself the tree 1\Iajor ADth-é was ta1.en un- 
f'cated alongside Bean Dau.',
{)n, * }..T anry del', anel the hOUH(> \\ here .A rnold flea 
lJalC,-.:rHl,-our ellvoy to 11
ra.ncp-you rc- from, ll.ft his wife find family;-indeed 
mem1er! 
 anll Gen. Smith of Baltimore, 'tis the ,"ery house )larin lives in. "
e 
:-.nd family, who it was said would sw'- stayet1 two' nigbts there ana !>romised to 
(
'ed 'Cnde Uufus. But let me go to see them on our return; charming 
f.i('e,-I have hUITied ;\ ou along to the place. Such fruit, 'tis delicious in the 
Springs from Long Branch in a much JerHeJs ;-don't laugh at tr
l\ ellers' sto- 
ri(:s,-but" e reall:," ro.1e 0\ e1' the peacll( s 
ill the road. \\ e always kept our CW)e 


· Mr. J, Dl\wson. of Vlrlorinia, RO call('d from hi!! 'UIRump- 
t ion of f"reign manners on bill rcturn from Eur"J>t', "hero 
he hull bt'('11 8<'nt by f'reltidt'nt Jefferson, in April, It()l. I'll 
I, 'firer o( the Treaty of Conventloll betwccn f'rancc and 
the United StateR. The 
hip in "hich he Ra:led "as 
\\ rcckNll1nll the trcllty lo...t, I\lthou
h the envoy W:tR Ravett. 
Another tre<.t) \\as dra\\n tip and dc"patchcd as fiOOn 11.8 
pv.."iltlc, but th
 delay nearly caUbCÒ a rupture bct\\l.Cõ1 
the two countries. 


'OL. ll.-l
 


t The Beverly huUI!C hl\d been OCCI1I.ied dl1rin
 the "ar 
bv AmerÏl"an officer>4, amon
 them being Bcn('dict Arnold, 
and ht"rc he \\ 1\11 warned that bi.. plot tu beu-a) W cat I'Ull1t 
to tht> Briti...h had been di'iCo\ ,'red and moo 
 hl8 eJIICapt' to 
thu Engli!!h trig-ate' ulture, "bich lay lu lhe rÎ\ er near the 
DL \ crly dock. 
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full. "ïllimn brought us S0111(' off thc 
finest trees that hung over the road. 
Peaches and cremn I-they laugh and 
say Boston people cry out, "'tis :::0 good." 
"Tell, what have 1 not wrote about I A 
little of every thing but sentiment-a 
dash of that to complete. 1 am most 
tired of jaunting; the mind becomes 
satiated 'with variety and description, 
and pants for a little l'espite of domes- 
tic tranquillity.-I've done. 
ELIZA S. BOWNE. 


LEBA...
ON SPRINGS, Sept. 24th, 1803. 
YOUl' letter IllY dear Octavia, has set 
my head to planning at a great rate. 
By all means come on with 1'1r. Cutts. 
I àm impatient to see you and 1 cannot 
give up the pleasure of having you 'with 
me this winter. "r e shall be at house- 
keeping as soon as possible after the 
fevel' subsides. 1 have spent a most de- 
lightful 3 weeks at Ballston and Leb- 
anon. V\T e had a charming company 
at Ballston; danced a few nights after I 
wrote you, and I was compmnented as 
a Bride again. Lebanon is delightful as 
ever; we have a small party, ride to see 
the Shakers, walk, and play at billiards, 
work, read or anything. Adieu, 1 shall 
soon see YOU, and then we will talk 
about wh
t I have not time to write. 
1\1 v husband's best love. 
. Yours, ELIZA S. BOW
E. 


To Octavia Southgate (pl'obably). 
BLOOl\IINGDALE, Novr. 2nd, 1803. 
1\11'. Bowne has just bro't me a letter 
from you in which you mention corning 
on with 1\11'. 'V ood. I am fearful my 
answer will arrive too late, as Y0111' 
letter has been written nearly a fort- 
night. At any rate come on with 1\11'. 
'V ood if he has not set out. You 
should not wait for an answer frmll me. 
-I shall be ready to receive you at any 
time, at housekeeping or not. 'Ve go 
in town next Monday; everybody is mov- 
ing in ; for the last three days there has 
been no death, and for 5 no new cases. 
Yours affectionately, 
ELIZA S. BOWNE. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 24th, U303. 
1 thank you, my dear )lother, for your 
letter and beg you will often write me 
now Octavia is with me and cannot tell 


nlC about home. I fun at lC'ngth settlea 
at housekeeping very pleas
lntly, and do 
not find it such a tre)nendou
 under- 
taking. I have been fOl'tunate in ser- 
vants, which makes it much less troub- 
lesome ; the house we have taken doc::) 
not altogether please us, but at any 
time hut :l\Iay 'tis extremely difficult to 
get a house. In the Spring we shaH 
be able to suit ourselves. 1\11'. Bowne 
wishes to build and is trying to find a 
lot that suits him.-If so we shall build 
the next season. Almost everybody in 
New York hu'cs houses, but I'" think it 
much pleasanter living in one's own. 1 
am mOl'e and more pleased with Xcw 
York,-there is more ease and sociablity 
than I expected. 1 admire Uncle an
l 
Aunt more and more every day, and 1\lr. 
Bowne thinks there never was Uncle's 
equal,-such a character as he had often 
imagined, though not supposed existed. 
1 believe 1 shan't go to the next Assem- 
bly. Octavia will go with Aunt King. 
ELIZA S. BOWNE. 


NEW YORK, l\tlarch 1st, 1t;04. 
DEAR l\IIRANDA: 
\Yhen 1 was in Bethlehem last sum- 
mer, 1 got some little caps such as the 
girls at school ,veal', and such as the 
sisters or members of the society wear. 
I want to find an opportunity to send 
them to you. Did you ever read a de- 
scription of Bethlehem? If you never 
did, you may find one in some of the 
Boston l\lagazines. 'Ve had a little 
book called a "Tour to Bethlehenl" 
which if I can find 1 will send you. It 
will give you a VeI'y correct idea of the 
place, society and customs. 'Yhen 1 was 
there there were 83 girls, from 4 to 16, 
at the school, from almost every part of 
the United States. They all wear these 
little caps tied with a pink ribbon, which 
looks very pretty where you see so lnany 
of them together.-They learn music, 
embroidery and all the useful branches 
of education,-likewise to make artificial 
flowers and nlany little things of that 
kind. Do you ever attempt painting? 
'Tis a ('harming accomplishment and if 
you have any taste for it should cer- 
tainly cultivate it. 
Your affectionate sister, 
ELIZA S. BOWNE. 
l\IrRANDA SOUTHGATE. 
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}Tr. find ::\1n;. no'\\ne pfissed tlH' FHun- 
nH'r 11Iouths of IH04 "ith hcr family in 
the East, a cOlllplf't(' C'lumgc h('in
 made 
Ilf'("('SHary hy ì\h"H. BOWJl(
's ill-health, 
('II.1lHPclIJartly h). over-e?,ertlOn an
l pa
 
l
. by the severe rerneches pl'esc1"lbe? ill 
thos(' <<.lays, such as eXCeSHIV{' bleedlllg, 
("upping, ('te. 


NI;W YonK, 1\ovel111>er !Jth, IH04. 
John and Hannah 'Iu.rray came to see 
me the day after I arriv('(l John rattlcs 
fiS usual; talkH much of getting married 
-his öld tune TOU know! He has com- 
l)}(.tcd his thirtïdh year now sinc
 we 
havc he en gone. He says-" 1 begIn to 
fe(.} the approach of old a

." )Ir. 
Newbold * cnlleù ancI ::\Ir. HluDelandpr 
HI)(,llt last (,yclling with UH. 1 think ho 
improveH fast. He told me a deal of 
ne,," s. :Uiss Farquar and :1\lr. Jepson t 
were married last night; l\Iiss Bla.ckwell 
:nHI :\1r. FOl'bcs, mHl one or two others. 
HhillclalHler sa, s half the girls in town 
are to be rua1"l'i
d befol'e Spring-l\Iaria. 
Denning {OI' one; ana thf' wOl
l.ù sa
.s 
.Amelia Denlling and James (yilleSple 
will certainly ruake no match,-that I was 
surprised at. ::\Iiss Bunner an
 John 
Dlwr t are married. Sally 
 Duel' IS soon 
to be and Fanny is positively engaged 
to ::\1r. Smith, whom you Raw Re\"eral 
timf's last winter-of Princeton. So you 
see all the girls are silly enough to giye 
up their fine dancing days anù brecou
e 
old matrons like Ill,ysclf. )Irs. hane IS 
in to" II looks older, })aler and thinner. 
. . .' 
he has got a cha.rruing little 
girl," fat find good-natured as })osRib.le. 
11rs. Ogdf'u stays out of town all WIn- 
ter. "r e are engaged at 
Irs. Bogert's 
this afternoon, but it storms so violent- 
ly I helieve I 
hall't go. She regrets 
"erv much Jour not coming, and Lucia 
'Y;d,;worth sho would be delighted to 


· 
fr. 'S'cwbo1d I\nd 
Ir. Philip Rhine,lander were w(>
- 
kno\\n Xew Yorker
. The latter mamed, December 2-, 
tRt.., }ll\ry Colden Hoffman. 
t 
Ir. Jep80n wß'Il\n Engliflhman who had newly arrh'cd 
in 
ew York. 

 John Duer married )Ii!!" Anne Dunner, October 19, 
1:-111. lip \\ I\fI a brother of William Duer, who I!OO
. I\
t.er 
mArried Mar:a Denning, and a lion of Colonel \\ llham 
Dller. 
S l\lr. Rhiru-lImd('r eng
('(l the two 'fiN) Duen to tho 
wronK !nf'n. Fanny ml\rril'd Bev
rly Roblnson',ßnd 
1\Jly 
m.lrried, 
IRrch 10. tH05. John Witherlll'OOn Smith. fhiK 
la.ly is Htilllivinil in Xl'V1 Orlesn", havmg ll\tely celebrated 
her one hundredth birtht1ßY. 
I 
lnI. Knnc's ('hørming- little girl bC('l\me 
Irs. JI\r;'el 
KinK, of Alb'lIIY, and tho mother of many well-known New 
Yorkers. 


If
 


have. The few (l:n'R J WfiR in 
ROHton 1 was constantly f'ngage(I. "'e 
dined at Sh('rifl' Allf'n 'R "it b a VPlory larg-e 
pn.rty,-Lady Temple, -. "rR: "ïnthro
) 
anù dauerhters, ::\Irs. 130wdoln, )Ir
. (..-. 
Green, 'Irs. Stoughton anù drmghtel', 
and many othen.;,-nhouí thirty: awl \\ e 
were at )IrH. G. Blake't; at a te:1-party ; 
she enquired partif'nlarly after 
 ou. 
She is a verJ fine wOUlan I think. 


,JA
IAICA, Octo her (;th, v.;o.). 
1 (Lm delightea, my Dear Octavia, to 
hear you are so finely anù the l110re 80 
as I Ileal' it from YOllrsplf. I did not HO 
soon expect such fine effects from the 
new system of living. I am Hure all 
will h
 well now. ..t wedding- I suppo
e 
next, for I conclude from the melan- 
choly pathos "ith which .Jou say, JOu 
Rhall "neither have the Independence 
of a married woman, nor of a single," 
that you don't mean to try the half-Wl1! 
hein er . However, lt
t the man teao;;e if 
he ;ill, do not think of being married 
until ,our health is })erfectly confirmed, 
-I w
ul<l not for the world. 'TiR so 
late in the season, 'tis not pOHsihle I ('an 
come to bee you this fall even tho' there 
should he two weddings in 
 ovem bel'. ** 
. . . 'Ye have left Rockaway more 
than a" eek nero, still exiled from our 
home by this bdreadful calamit
,. 'Ye 
are at lodgings in Jamaica, where we 
Hhall })1"obahly remain until 'tis safe re- 
wonn er to the Cit-v. Uncle and .\unt 
n 
 
[King], and 311'. and )lrs. Bogert, tt have 
gone about :
o miles ùo" n the Island, 
Hportin er for Gruu
 > and return to .Ja.- 
maica 
til we can all go in town. l\Ir. 
and ::\Trs. Hogers U (:\IisH Cruger that 
was) have taken a house in Jamaica (
ur- 
inn the fe-çer, the ne
t door to thIs I 
lodge in. 3fr. and 3Irs. Hey-wanl fire with 
them, hut leave here for Charleston this 


4{ Ll\dy Temple "'I\
 the daughter ,-,f Governor Bowdoin, 
Rnd had married Sir John Temple. Their daught('r. aftf'r- 
wl\rd Mrø, Winthrop. WaR brou
ht up In h('r KJ'Bndføther'ø 
house and W&8 lon
 the ref
inK belle of Boøton. The 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop II! her øon. . 
.. YrA, Bowne ill alluding to the ell
g('m('nt of her fl1..t('r 
to William nrowne., to whom flhe was mørrff'(l in DecemlK'r. 
Horatio Southgate marrfed, on September 2! t th. Nabhy 
McLellan, the dauKbt.er of a well-known East Indian mer- 
Ch

h
 "'.ere Intimate friends ('If 1'fr. and 11"" KinJZ'
 
ROll ()('Cupit'.. l\t1jofnlnj:\" plBCf'tl at Jamaica, Tht'lr dßughh'r 
Cnnlt'1I1\ marrit'lllIr, Thuntor.; and bt'r daughter, JeMe 
JlOH. !;; h 
ft 11r... Rogcrs's daughter marrft't1 
Ir. He) ward, or. out 
Carolina. 
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week. I am in there half of IllJ time. 
'Ye Inake It snug little party at Brag in 
the evening frequently find work to- 
gether mornings. 
Ir. Bo"\\ne goes to 
Greenwich where all the business is 
trans3.cted, on :Mondays and Thursùays, 
but returns the same night, so I am but 
little alone. As to news,-1\Iiss Char- 
lotte 
Ianùen Heard was married last 
week to a gen tlelllan frOlll Demerara 
whom nobody knew she was engaged to, 
until he came a few weeks since and 
they were married. J OM 1\Iurray * I 
believe, is at last really in love, tho' 'tis 
not yet cletermiuecl whether the lady 
smiles or not,-a 1\Iiss Rogers from Bal- 
tilllore, WhOlll he met at the Springs, 
a sweet interesting girl 'tis said. 'V 001- 
se
' Rogers and Harriet Clal'ke were 
t:llked of as a match at the Springs. 
1\lrs. I{an e stayed at the Springs till it 
was so hte she could not venture to 
ride to Providence with her l\Iothm" 
and the fever kept her from New York; 
so was obliged to stop at 1\I1's. (Gilbert) 
Livingston's-
lr. Kane's sister-at Red 
Hook, until able to resume her journey 
horne, which will probably be in Novem- 
ber.. . 1\lrs. Fisht has a daughtel'; 
great joy on the occasion. Do ask Papa 
if he could send us 6 or 8 barrels of po- 
tatoes; there is like to be a great scarc- 
ity in New York; put them in the hold 
of the vessel or anywhere. 
Yours, 
E. B. 


November 14th, 1805. 
Capt. Libby sails to-morrow. 'Ve 
ha\"e got as many things as possible. 
There is not a piece of embossed Buff 
in X ew York, nor of plain either; there 
are not more than two pair alike, there- 
fore I have done nothing about the 
trimmings. I fancy Boston is a vetter 
place for those things than New York. 
The most fashionable beds have draper- 
ies the same as my dimity window cur- 
tains. However, if you think best I will 
look farthel' and perhaps there will be 


* John 
Iurray married Mis" Rogers in Ism;. anI! Woolsey 
]:"gen; married, Thur,;day evenin
, De('eml>er I, 18U7. l\Ii;,s 
Su...an Bdyard anù not Miss Clarke, who was lUrs. Kane's 
sit.ter. 
t Miss Elizabeth Stuyvesant had married, April 30, If/Oa, 
Colonel Nicholas Fish, anù this daughter waR named Su,.an 
and is now :\Irs. Daniel Le Roy. 'Ihe lIon, Hamilton }.'h;h 
cmd Mrs, Richard Morris were al.-o children of Colonel 
I1sh. 


something new open in a week or two. 
There is but one barrel urn in the city. 

Ir. B. was two days in pursuit of on
 ; 
he purchased this and sent it back. 
'Twas brown and no plate on it except 
the nose. I can get you one like mine 
for $23. Let me know immediately re- 
specting these things. Yesterday the 
Silversmith canle for instructions re- 
specting the plate and bro't patterns 
for me to look at. I ordered a set of 
tea-things for l\lamma the same as 
n1Ïne. I think them handsomer than 
any I see. The man is to send rue some 
patterns to look at which he thinks are 
similar to your description. On the 
next page I will make a list of the goods 
and pieces copied from the bills. 


1 piece Irish Sheeting 48 yards at 1)/ . . . $:30.00 
1 piece" " 53 yards " ü- (; . .. 44.lJ!) 
ü yards Fine Linen " 7-() . . . f).ü2 
12 Damask Napkins ., 8/ '.. 12.00 
1 l,iece fiue Diaper 27 yards "5-ü ' .. 18.56 
2 Breakfast Cloths " 14/ .. 3,50 
1 Plated Castor Lest kinll . . . . , , . ,. . . . " 12.00 
1 Plated Cake Basket silvt:'r rim::; ..' ., 18.00 
2 Pearl tea-pots 2.25, 1 Trunk 2.50 , . . " 4.73 
$149.12 


The sheeting is quite as cheap as 
mine; the fine I like ver
r much and 
think it quite a bargain. The table- 
cloths are cheap; the linen is high I 
think. The Cake Basket is ver:v cheap, 
$2 cheaper than n1Ïne and rather hand- 
somer I think. I could get no crimson 
marking, but send you a few skeins of 
COttOll which I procured with much dif- 
ficulty. The napkins are not the kind I 
wished, but there was none of those ex- 
cepting at 2 places and they were 18/- 
22/ apiece. I thought these pretty, 
and would answer your pUllJose. I en- 
close the marking cotton and the key of 
the trunk. Adieu, 
Yours ever, 
E. S. BOWNE, 


NEW YORK, l\larch 30th, 1806. 
1\Iy DEAR 1\IOTHER : 
I am nlOst impatiently looking for 
l\Iiranda, and hoping tho' I dare not 
place too much dependence on seeing 
my Father. I am better than when I 
wrote you before, tho' still Fmbject to 
those faint turns. I have ùecome more 
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uscel to them fin(l they don't alnnn me. 
I ri<le fr('quently anel takc the air cvery 
tinp day ill AOIlle way or other. 
l\fnry 1\huraJ * is to he mnrried a week 
from next "
pdn('sday. She is very de- 
Hirous that 'Iirancla Ahoulcl get llf're; I 
really hope she may. . . . I Ahall 
look out the last of the week for }>apa 
and 'Iirnncln very APriously. I hope thcy 
are on their way now. Uncle's oldest son, 
John Alsop [King], arri,ed here about a 
wcek since ;-he scems a very fine young 
Dlnn, rather tall('r than hiH fathcr ;-he 
will be a 'iccond Uncle 'Villiam, t for he 
does not appear to have half got his 
11Cight. Charles King has gone to Hol- 
lanel. 


E. S. B. 


JIns. 
IARY SOUTHGATE. 


X EW YORK, April 27th, 1806. 

1 y DEAR :\IOTHER: 
Tf'll Fat1iCr there was a meeting 
callee 1 last evening of the F eelerali
ts in 
the City, to make some further remon- 
strances on the defencel('ss state of the 
Port of 
 ew York, occasioned by an ac- 
ci<1ent that has set the whole City in an 
uproar. There are three British Frigates 
at the Hook, a few miles from the City, 
that fire upon all the vessels that come 
in or go out, and search them. They 
have sent several on to Halifax; and yes- 
ter<lay tlwy fired in a most wanton man- 
ner upon a little coaster that was enter- 
ing the harbor with only three men on 
hoanl; and hefore they had time to come 
to as they were prf'paring to do, they 
tired again, and lilled one of the men 
deael upon the spot. He was brought 
up and the body exposed to view on 
one of the wharves where several thou- 
sanel people were collected to see it. 
It put the City in grf'at confusion awl 
t his meeting was call(>e 1 in conHequeuce 
-where Uncle made a ,ery elegant 
f::pPf'ch. I am very sorry Ffitller had 
not been here; it woulel have gratifiecl 
him. 'Tis the first time he has spoken 
in public since his return to this Coun- 
try. The British COUS1Ù hac 1 Rent f;ev- 
er
l hoats of pro,isions down to the 
frigates-which as soon as 'twas known 
the Pilot-hoats weut after, and hrought 


· 'fnry'fnrrny, the daught(Tnf 'fro Bowne's I'IJstf'r )fl\ry, 
Wall Rbout hf'T aunt's age. 
he marriCtl Dou
11UI1! Perkin... 
t \\ iIIiRm Ktn
, flMlt Governor uf the State of lInine, 
hl\lf-broth( r uf 
Irs. 
outhgnte, 


un 


them all huck. They were loaù(.(l u})on 
carts and enried in proccssion thro'th · 

tr{'(.tH to tllP poor house, ath.w1eel by a 
prodigious mol, 11U7z'tÏng, and HIP Eng- 
lish and \mrricnn rolors fh:eù on the 
carls. They (1!'manelf'el tllC Commander 
of the frigatp to he gin.n up hy the 
British Consul a..:J a Dlurdercr. He }'c- 
}>liee 1 he had no power oyer him. It 
has maele n. proeligions nois in the City, 
as JOU may imagine. 
I paid the bride's visit to young :\Irs. 
::\Iurray; there was a pro(lihriom
 crowel, 
a hundred and fifty at least, finel many 
never sat do,,'D at all. 
Ia<1ame 
Io- 
reau t "ore a long hlack ,"{'!Yet dress "ith 
Pearl ornaments - looking elegantly. 
The next day I dined at Unde Rufus 
King's with company. On Tuesday fol- 
lo\\ing went to a ban at !\rn
. 
teVf'mÙi : ß 
ne
t day a hall at 1\Iiss ::\Iurray's--very 
pleasant. 
Last Friday I was at a hall at t1
e 
"T atts', and the week hefore at 'Iis!i 
Lyde's II to a ball, and 1\lrs. Turnbull's 
to a monstrous tea-party; Yef::ten1ayat 
:\Irs. 1\Iorris'. On )Ionday ne
t Aunt 
King has a very large party. On Tues- 
aay I go to :\lrs. Stoughton's, on Thurs- 
day to )Irs. Hopkins, and on FrÜ1ny 
dine at 1\Ir8. Bogert's and this eveninq- 
to :ftIrs. Henderson's to a ball. I think 
it will be one of the most elegant we 
have had this "inter. 


1\Irs. Bowne's son ".a1ter was horn 
ahout this time, and Home of }l('r fnnál:r 
were probahly "ith her, as there are no 
letters frOlfi her relating to his hirth, 
though the first men tion of him is made 
in n. much later letter. 


Sunday, l\Ia:r 2:>th, l
Oß. 
X ow for ne,,'s, "hieh I fìuppose you 
are V<'TV anxious to hear. In the tirst 
place
l\liss Laurelia Dashaway is mar- 
ried to )fr. Hawke
. Ou Saturday 
morning, 8 o'clock, Trillit
. Church was 
opened on pUI})ose for HIe occasion,- 
f::omething sin:-''ltlar, {t!-l it would not ho 
like )Iiss Laurf'lia. But w}mt do 'you 


t MarIame )forPftu. the wifeof Gent'nl 
forrau, of FrnnN', 
who t'R('8pcd to the United Su..tcl! after the bftttle ot \\ at 
erlna. 
fAIrs. Ste\t'nll, the 
ife of Colonel Stt'ven"" of lIobokrn, 

 IUI 
1i"11 Rnchel ('oxe, of Ph,IRllelph'R. Their t'lctf'flt.. n, 
John Coxe f::te\en, married, in 18(I!I. 
Iillll '[aria C. r 1\"lIIg- 
&ton, ('nly dal1
hter of Hobert C. Li\ing...toll. 
.1Ih,., Lyde I\ftel'\\Rnl married JonathRn Ol!'dell, 
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think? )11'. and 1\lrs. - have taken 
French leave of :Kew York-sailed for 
France about a fortnight ago, without 
tlnybocly's knowing their intention till 
they 'Were gone. There are many con- 
jectures upon the occasion not very fa- 
,"orable to the state of their finances. 
'Tis said his friends were very averse to 
her going with hÏ1n. If she had not, I 
suspect she Inust have sYInpathised with 
:\1adame Jerome Buonaparte, and many 
othe!' poor madames that have founded 
their hopes on the fidelity of a French- 
man. 


Yours ever, 
E. S. BOWNE. 
1\IIss 1\IIRANDA SOUTHGATE. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 8th, 1806. 
1\1y DEAR OCTAVIA: 

1aria Denning is married and'Villiam 
Duel' has returned to New Orleans; left 
her with her friends for the winter. 
Amelia (Denning) was mani.ed to 1\11'. 
Gillespie in the spring,-lives at home 
yet. 1\Iiss Pell 'Was married last week 
to Robed l\IacCom b; they are nlaking 
a prodigious dash. I went to pay the 
bride's visit on Friday; they had an ele- 
gant ball and supper in the evening, as 
it was the last day of seeing company,- 
seven brides-maids and seven bride-men, 
most superb dresses,-the bride's pearls 
cost 1500 dollars. They spend the win- 
ter in Charleston. 
Yours ever, 
ELIZA S. BOWNE. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 1st, 1807. 
Charles King will tell you all the news 
ûf the fashionable world. I have been 
to no parties yet. The Theatre is quite 
the rage-I have been several times. 
You have no idea how much it is im- 
proved, entirely altered,-looks light 
and gay,-a perfect contrast to its former 
appearance. Cooper draws crowded 
houses every night. I have been much 
delighted. 1\11'. 'V oolsey Hogers' ap- 
proa
hing nuptials seem anticipated as 
the opening of the winter campaign. 
Of COUl'se the event is much talkeJ of. 
Kot a mantuaumker in the city but will 
tell you some particulars of the bride's 
wa.rdro be,-length of her train, etc., 
etc.-A fiue lady here, as 1\lustapha 
says, is estimated by the length of her 


tail. If it was not for using a most 
homely proverb, I would say "Every 
dog has his day." Here was our f1i.encl 
John l\IUlTay and his bride last winter, 
making all ring ;-this winter quietly 
settled in Nassau St., just what I call 
comfortable. 


Jan. 24th, 1808. 


1\ly DEAR l\IIRANDA: 
1\11'. A- is here from Brunswick 
and will take a letter for me to anJ" of 
my friends. I should not have been SUl'- 
prised any Inore to have seen the cupola 
of the college itself walk into the room 
than I was to see 1\11'. A-; I could 
hardly believe my eyes, but I could not 
but know him, as I know nobody like 
him; he always seems like a frightened 
bird-so hurried in his manner and con- 
versation. How much he looked like 
some of Timothy Dexter's wooden men 
-at commencement last year I It came 
across my mind while he was sitting b,Y 
me ye
terday. 'Twas well I was alone, or 
I should have certainly laughed. Fred- 
eric, * I suppose is at home, tho' 
lr. A. 
could not ten me. John and Charles 
King have some thought of going to 
Portland. I have told them they had 
better go some other time as they will 
find Portland so dun and none of you in 
quite so good spirits. James [King] is 
here and they return with him. 
As to news-New York is not so gay 
as last winter; few balls but a great 
many tea-parties. I believe I told you 
1\lrs. Gillespie has a daughter. You 
never wrote me anything about the 
muslin for Arixene t to work her a frock; 
'tis so good an opportunity to send it 
that I have a great mind to get it not- 
withstanding. You say I have said 
nothing of 'Valter in any of my letters; 
he is so hearty and well I hardly thought 
of him when I wrote; he has not had a 
day's sickness since I returned. I send 
him out walking frequently, when 'tis 
so cold it quite makes the tears COlne. 
He trudges along with leading very" ell 
in the street. He never takes cold. 
He goes to bed at G o'clock, away into 
the room in the third story you used 


* Frederic Southgate, Dr. Southgate's sixth child, He 
wa!' for many years a tutor ill Bowdoin Cullege, aud died 
unmarried. 
t Arixene Southgate. a younger bister of Mra, Bowne'A, 
who married Henry Smith. 
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to sleep in, ,,;tbout fire 01' candle, and 
there he sl('('ps till Pho'he goes to h('(1 
to him. You know I am a great enelln 
to letting- children sle,.p ,,;th a fire i;l 
the rool11; 'tis the universal IU'actiee 
here, and as long as I call avoid it I 
llêver mean to practice it; it subjects 
thp}ll to constant colds. They think I 
m11 very scvere to sutler such a child to 
be put ill the third story to sleep with- 
out a fire. I presume Aunt King anù 
famil)" are all well. They are going to 
h
ve n hne zea.Dle party on rruesday. I 
wish you were here to go, for the bOJs 
want to have a fine frolic. Kitty 
B:tynrd '* is to be mar1'Ïed in April to 
DUllcan Campbell, all engaged since 
"T oolsey and Susan were married. l\Iary 
,ratts t is enga.ged to the big Doctor 
Homaine,-that is quite a surpri
e to 
everyone ; this is rU1Uor. 
Adieu, 


E. S. B. 


)11"8. Bowne's second child, l\Iar)", waq 
horn in September of this year, and 
after her hirth her mother never reco-v- 
ereel bel' strength. Fearing the effects 
of the winter, the doctorf:; rf'collimend- 
ed a sea-voyage and a wanner climate 
to l\lrs. Bowne, who, accompanied by 
her devoted sister Octavia and her hus- 
hand, :\Ir. Bro" ne, sailce} for Charles- 
ton in search of the health which Was 
past regaining, leaving- 1\lr. BO"'lle to 
arrang-e his business-affairs so as to be 
able to join them later in the season. 
)lrs. Bowne's two children were left to 
the care of :\Iiss Caroline Bowne, who 
devoted her life to her charges, and 
was well repaid ùy the affection always 
displayed toward her by "little 1\1ary," 
who loved her as Hhe would have done 
the beautiful 
'OUllg mother whom she 
Lad never known. 


XEW YOUK, Dec. 27th, lROt;. 
You are anxious, my dear :\Iother, to 
hear from mv o"n hand how I am. Oc- 
b,via has toid you nIl IllY t'oUlplainb.,. 
:\1y cough is eÅtrelll
l)' obstinate; 11m, e 


· Kitty nl1yanI, ù.1ughtcr of William Ba)I\r<I, married, 
:!\lay 1
, lbU
. Duncan Pearl'lLI: CnlllplJt:lI. 8mI died lloon 
after. Mr. Cnmpbell then mnrric.1 her ;yol1nger biøter, 
)!ana. 
t Mar) Watts, ('Ider dl\uJChter of Robert Watts and Lad) 
l\Il\ry Alcxnnder. mnrried Dr. HOIunilu" I\nll nft<>r his tleath 
l'der Bertram Cru
cr, 1111"11. Honmine \\1\.. F,CH'lIt)-thlce 
year" of m;e \\ hen she rellMrried. 
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occasionally a little fever, tho' quite ir- 
regular and som(.tiIlles a \\ eek without 
fmy. 1 have R. ncw Physician to attend 
mc ; he is a Frenchman of great celeh- 
rity, pm'ticularly in Pulmonary COlli- 
pln-illt.., find haH l)eell \\olH1erfully suc- 
cessful in the cure of coughs; he ke('})8 
me on a milk diet, hut allows me to cat 
eggs and 0) ster8. He does not give any 
opiates. l}u.regoric and Laudan mIl he 
entirf'ly disappro\ es of; he gives me no 
medicine lmt a decoction of Hoots and 
Flowcrs.-The It'eland .J.llo,'-:8 or Lir.h"" 
made in a tea he gin
s n. great deal of, 
and for cough I take a 'white Pectoral 
Jotion,' he calls it, Illade princilmlly of 
,rhite Almonds, Gum Arabic, GUIll 
Trag-acanth (or something like it), the 
Syrup of :\Iuskmelon seeùs. He thinks 
I am much bettcr ahead)". I have no 
pain at all, anù have not had any. 
ly 
cougb seems to he all my disorùer. He 
thinkH he ca.n cure that; indeed Jl(" 
spûaks with perfect confidenc
, and sa) s 
he has no doubt as soon as I get to 
warmer weather, my cough will Hoon 
leave me. 1\11'. Browne got here last 
night and we shalll)robably sail by SUll- 
day at farthest. Octavia will write par- 
ticularly. You "ill hear from me, my 
dear l\Iotber, often,-at present my mind 
seems so occupied leaving Ill)" children, 
preparing to go and nmking arrange- 
ments to !Shut up my hou
e. 'Tis quite 
a 11;al to leave the little ones; I lea"e 
them at their Grandmother's. 1\1 y little 
1\Iary is a fine, lively child and thrivelS 
fast. Adieu, my Dear :\1other, 
ELlZ-\ 
. nOW
.E. 


The sea-voyage pro\'ed so weakening 
in its cf}'edH that from the mOlllent that 
the travellers readH'd Charleston ::\Irs. 
Browne gave up all hopes that her c:;is- 
ter's lif
 would be -...,pared, and only 
prayed that it n1Ïght he prolollge<l so 
that 3Ir. Bo" ne might see his "ifp 
ali\ e. This happiness WfiS, however, 
denied to him, for, noh\ ithstandill{.{ 
the haste he 1nade to join the111, :\Irs. 
Bowne died beforc he reached Charles- 
ton. Mrs. 13ro\\ ne's letters are tilled 
with de
criptions of thp dm otion and 
kindness of the strfing-
r8 among" hom 
the\' "ere thro\\ D. These kind frieudR 
did' an in t11eir power to aIle \ illtp the 
')ufli.'rings of 1\1rs. 130\\ ne, and L'1.rge 
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numbers attended the funeral, which 
took place on :\lr. Bowne's arrival. 


drpll of the lively :roung girl, who seem- 
ed the more attractive by the side of 
her quiet Quaker husband. These let- 
ters wel'e tremmrec1 by her mother, )11'8. 
Southgate, and Wel'e giyen to "little 

\Iary," 1\lrs. Bowne's only daughter, to 
whose loving care we owe their 1)reser- 
vation. 


This beautiftù and charming W01llan 
exercised a fascination over all who knew 
her; and for many years they preserved 
bright recollections of her winning per- 
sonalitJ, and often spoke to their chil- 
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A SONG OF LIFE. 


By Maybury Fleming. 


N ow in the new do we think of the aIel, 
Of the mold and the odor of stones that stood 
'Vhen the world was young, and men 
Builded their souls in stone? 


Ah, yes; but the old of our own new world- 
The new to-day that is old to-morrow- 
This is the joy that melts to sorrow, 
'Yith none for sweet temples dustward hurled. 


Yet they who had made them loved the SUll, 
Trod fragrant grass in the perfumed air, 
'Vere filled with the warm delight of life, 
And laughed in their wit and their WililÙ pride. 


The odor of stones and the roses' scent 
l\Iingle to lllake us know the good; 
Not less than ours, that old-time went 
Hand in hand with men. 


Rose-leaves fall and are dust. And we? 
Dust. 0 sweet, sweet rose! 0 fair, 
Fresh life, and the beauty of things that be 1- 
Dust, and the odor of stones. 


Nay, what care we-O love and life, 
Strong heart, and the deep lung's lusty breath!- 
That there come to us once such a thing as deatb t 
As came to the lllell who died? 
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' Htlrol.l Frt'dt'rÙ-. 


CIL\.PTER XXVI. 


TilE COROXF.R. 
THERE was a short cut hy whiC'h, uRing 
It rough haek road ItCrOH!i the hill, atHl 
then a (lilllly-nmrke<l hridle-path down 
the bell of the e:reek, one couhl get to 
Tallman's ra\"ine in less than an hour on 
foot. Rpth s:ull net! the hlack mare, and 
hrought }H'r up on the Ine,ulow plateau 
overlooking" the gulf, panting and white 
on breast anc1 barrel with foam, inHÏlle 
tiftepll llliuutf's. He had galloped furi- 
ously, unable to think sa\"e in impatient 
flashes, aIìc1 reckless alike of hiH 0\\ n 
neek and the heast'H wind and lilllhH. 
He reined up the plunging mare at the 
very eùge of the ra\ ine, where some 
score of farmcrs and boys were Htall<ling 
dusteretl Imder the trees, watching hiH 
excited approach. 
As he threw hill1Helf from the sade lIe 
among theIn, and looked swiftly from 
face to face for the right one to speak to 
first, the attention of tbe elder bystanders 
concentrate,l itself upon the mare. They 
would have given their foremost thoughts 
to bel' anyway, for they were owners of 
live-Hto('k even before they were neigh- 
hor!i, and her splashed and bpated con- 
dition appealell in protest to their deep- 
est feeling-reverential care for gooù 
horseflcsh. But there was something 
more: the mare wa.s strangely, visibl.r 
ag-itated at the sight of the glen before 
her, aUll rearell hack with outstretchec1, 
trelll hling forelegs, lifted ears, nnd dis- 
tended, frightened eye
. 
"Bv Cracky!" criell Zeke Tallman 
himself, "clo
't it heat natur'? Thi
 
'ere mare kllaows what's happened! 
Look at l1<'r! She benses what's la
'in' 
down tlwre at the hott0111 [" 
" 'K' yit they say dawgs has got more 
instinck than a ho:ss!" said no younger 
yok...l. He kicked a Inongrel pup which 
'was lounging aroull<l among tht:" ll1elÙJ 
legs, \\ ith no fierce" Git aout! Yf'h wlH'lp, 
yeh! what a' !lOll kllaow abaout it ?" to 
illustra.te his contempt for thi
 CallillO 
theory. 


A third fannflr, more }1ractically ('01)- 
Hidpratp, took the Hhivf'rin
, affrighted 
heast hy the hrillle, awl lecl it away 
from tho gulf's cdge, patting its wet 
ueek compas!-lion.ttdy as they "ent. 
:\[eau\\hile 8(.tl1 harl fou1Hl l)iH way 
through the group to llis hrother John, 
"ho stood with his hack against a bcel"h 
tree, Hprillging from the very hriuk of 
the gulf, his hfiwls in his pockct
, his 
eyes on the trampled grab
 at his feet. 
A half cirde of hoY
, with one or t"o 
girls of the school ;ge, Htreteh(.rl ahout 
him at Rome distance, like the outcr line 
of an open fan, mutely eyeing him as the 
Recond most important figure in the 
tragedy. They separated for Hdh to 
make his way, and made signs to each 
other that the intf'rest was douhled hy 
his arrival. The hrothf'l"S shook hands 
silently, and scarcely looked at each 
other. 
There came the ROlU1l1 of no pistol-shot 
from the glen below; somebody said: 
" There! they've killed th' off-hoss. 
Ther' goes th' heHt matched team o' 
grays in Dearborn Caonnty I" 
"Have you heen down yet, John?" 
Seth asked, softly, as the low hU7Z of 
conversation began about them once 
more. 
H K 0, not yet. I fmp}10Se I could if J 
h:1.<l il1sisted on it; hut when I got hn'e, 
twenty minutes or so ago, the) told mc 
here that Timms had got his jury to- 
gether dOW11 there, fiwl forbiddf'll any- 
hod)" coming down till the)" were through. 
So I\-e btayerl herp. Not that I care 
about TUllllls, hut-I ('an "ait." 
H Let's go cIo" n !" As he f-'pokf', Hdh 
RW1.mg himself around the beech, find 
began the descent, letting himself swiftly 
t10wn the Ht(,flp IllOSSY rtecli, ity hy 
ap- 
lings anll root
. His hrotlH.'r followefl. 
One or two l)o-rn started also, hut were 
roughly restmi;íed b
' their elders, "it h 
n whispen'd "Htay bach., CfiU't Jf'h! 
Hain't y(.h got no sen:se? Them's the 
brothers. " 
T11{' 
Cl'nf' nt t11{' hott om "as not un- 
like what 
dh's fanl"
' had painted it. 
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adding the terl'ible novelties of the night 
to a spot he had known from bo;rhood. 
Half-shaded even in the noon sunlight 
by overhanging branches from the 
towering, perpendicular sides of the 
glen, the miniature valley lay, a narrow 
stretch of poor, close-cropped grass, 
with the spiral, faded nlullein stalks, 
the soft, brown clumps of brake, the 
straggling, bloomless thistles, and even 
some tufts of glowing golden-rod, which 
push their way into unfrequented past- 
ure-lands and encompass their sterility. 
The stream, which once had been a 
piscatorial glory of the section, but now, 
robbed of its water and its life by dis- 
tant clearings, mills, and reservoirs, 
wandered sadly and shallowly on an un- 
noted course, divided itself here to skirt 
each side of the gulf with a contemptible 
rivulet-the two coming together ab- 
ruptly at the mouth of the low stone 
culvert, and vanishing into its dark 
recel5ses, above which rose, sloping 
steeply, the high eInbankment of the 
ro
d traversing the ravine. 
It was over this embankment that 
horses, carriage, and owner had precipi- 
tately pitched; it was at its base, on the 
swale and gravel of the stream's edge, 
that the wreck lay, surrounded by a 
little knot of Inen. Vertical gashes in 
the earth down the bank, with broken 
branches and torn roots, marked the 
awful track of the descent; the waters 
of the brook to the right, dammed by 
the body of the horse killed in the fall, 
had ov
rflowed the sands and made 
muddy rivulets across to the culvert. 
The Coroner turned with obvious 
vexation at the sound of the brothers' 
approach. "I thought I gave word-" 
he began; then, recognizing the new- 
comers, added, without altering his per- 
emptory, officious tone: "It's all right; 
you can come now, if you want to. The 
gentlemen of the jury have completed 
their labors for the present. I was on 
the pint of adjourning the ink-west." 
The brothers joined the jurol's, and 
dumbly surveyed the spectacle at their 
feet. One of the grays lay across the 
rivulet; the other, more recently dead, 
was piled awkwardly upon its 111ate's neck 
and shoulders, in an unnatural heap. 
The front portions of the buggy, scratched 
but not smashed, were curiously reared 


in the air, by rea
on of the pole heing 
driven deep into the Roft earth, between 
the horses; the rear wheels and the seat, 
broken off and riven hy the violence of 
the shock, were imbedded in the lllal'sh 
underneath. On the higher ground, 
close in front of the brothers, lay some- 
thing decorously covered with IlOr8e- 
blankets, which they comprehended with 
a sinking of the heart. 
"He lay in theel', part under the hind 
wheels 'n' })art under the nigh hoss," 
explained the Coroner, with dignity. 
"The fall was enough to brek his neck 
twenty times over, let alone the Losses 
may've kicked him on the way down. 
'Ve hev viewed the remains, 'n' we've 
decided -" 
" "T e ain't decided nothin' !" broke in 
one of the juron." a serious, almost grim- 
faced farmer, with a bushy collar of gray 
whiskers framing his brown, square jaw. 
"How kin we decide till we've heel'd 
some evidence, 'n' before the ink-west i::;. 
threw with ?" 
" There's some Inen'd kick if they waH 
goin' to be hung. Did I say we'd arrived 
at a verdict? 'Yhat I lllean is, we've 
agreed to adjourn the ink-west now till 
arter the funeral." 
" 'Yell, why daon't yeh say what yeh 
111ean, then?" rejoined the objecting 
juror. "They can't no cor'ner make up 
my verdict for me, 'n' you'll fine it aout, 
tew." 
"The more fool me fur panelin' yeh ! " 
was the Coroner's comment. 
The brothel's insensibly edged away 
frOln this IJainful altercation. A little 
elderly l11an in shabby broadcloth, which 
seemed strangely out of place a1110ng the 
rough tweeds and homespuns of the far- 
nlers, detached himself from the group 
of jurors, and came over to them, with a 
subdued half-slnile of recognition. It 
was the Thessaly undertaker. 
"Tew bad, ain't it?" he said glibly; 
"aUus some such scrimmage as thet on 
everyone of Timms' jurie!:!. He ain't got 
no exec'tive ability, I say. I'd like to see 
kim run a funer'l with eight hearers-all 
green han's! I told hinl thet once right 
to his face! But then of course yeh 
knaow I can't say much. He's techy, 'n' 
'twouldn't do fur me to rile him. 'Ye 
hev a kind 0' 'rangement, you see. I hev 
to be on hand anyway, 'n' he allus puts 
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me on th(' juJ:"; it helps him 'n' it hdlJS 
me. I kin always sor1 0' smooth on'r 
thingH, if :my 0' th' jurors feels cmnl-y, 
yeh knao". They'll listen to me, cuz 
they rcelize I'w.' hed e
pt'l-it'll('e, 'n' then 
there'
 n. good de:ù in knfiOwin' haow to 
manage mcn in hevin' \, hat I call ex- 
ec'ti, e ability. Of course this case is pe- 
culiar. Tht.,y ain't 110 question abaout 
th' clt'ath hein' accidellL.ù. But thi
 man 
'on hcerCl kickin', this Cnlls Ballou. he's 

akin' 8 dead :;(.t to he
' Zeke Tallman 
condemned fur he\ in' his fence up there 
in bad l'epair. He 'n' Tallman's a-lawin' 
of it abaout some 0' his steers thet 
got into TalllluUl's cabbagt

) 'n' thet's 
why-" 
:. I sUPPObe we can lea,e this to you!" 
John bl'oke in, impatience mastering the 
solemnity of the t-;cene. "Have you 
l1mde an
' an-angeruents? You know 
what ought to be done." 
" Yes, my boy ought to be here b
' this 
time with lllY covered wagon-what I call 
m y ambulance." 
'The brothers turned away from Lim. 
The little maIl remembered Homething, 
and hurrying after them laid his hand on 
J olm's arm. 
,,\\Tht:>n I spoke ahaout allU8 bein' on 
the jury, 
'OU knao", p'r'ap8 I ought 
to 'ye explained." He proceeded with an 
uneasy, deprecating gestul'e. "You see, 
a juror gits a dollar a day, 'n' sometimes 
friends of the remains think I ought to 
deduek thd fm mJ bill, but ef ,you'll jest 
eonsider-" 
"Oh, for God's sake! leave us alone!" 
It was Seth who spoke, and the under- 
taker joined his fellow-jurors at the foot 
of the lúll forthwith. The hroth('rs went 
back and 
tood again in oPln'e&ed silence 
oyer the blanketed form. 
Dr. "9illianl Henrv Tinl111s meanwhile 
con,ersed apart 'With his panel He wa::> 
a mid(Ue-aged, sluewd-faced man, wLo, 
like bO many thousands of othcl' "Thig 
hahes in the fortieH, bad been named 
after the hero of Tippecanoe. He wa::> 
more politician than coroner, more coro- 
ner than doctor. He hung by a rather 
dubious diploma upon the out:;kirt,..; of 
his profession, snubbetl by the CountJ 
Society, contemned by mo
t sensible 
Tlwss:.ùy families as U not fit to dm.tor a. 
sick cat
" But he had n. po," edul "pull" 
in the politics of the count
., and the 


l
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office could not. apparently, be wrested 
from him, no lllatto' how capable his 
o!)ponf'nt. 
In tLe earlipr years of his official ser- 
,ice he had het.1Î oyer-.lealous in 
uspect- 
ing mysteries, and Lad t" ief' heel1 n'}H-i- 
mandetl b
 the 
upreille Court Judge, 
and llluch oftener by the District .Attor- 
ney, for (-'nyeloping i'n criminal !-.u!-opicion 
cases "hich, \\hen intelligently e
ll- 
ined, were })alpuble 8.lld blaruele
H cu
u- 
alties. These e'\.}Jeriences had sensibly 
modified his .leal. He had }mt the de- 
tecti\e habit of mind far a\\a,' behind 
him, and, like a 'Wise ufficial, bènt all his 
ener
e8 now to the more practicallnbor 
of dh-ïding each inqucst into as lllilll
' 
bessiol1s as possible. Had he been 8 
Federal Deputy :\IarsLal he could not 
have been more Rkilled in this delicate 
art of getting eight da
's' pa) out of 8 
three hours' case. A bare suggestion of 
mystery at the start. to be almost cleared 
up, th
n l'enved, then exploited care- 
full
', then finally dissipated, and all t;ù 
defth" that the Di
h-ic1 Attorney, who 
live(f at Octavius, would not be i
spired 
to come over anù interfere-this was Dr. 
Timms' conception of a satisfactoJ:" in- 
quest. Occasionally thel'e would be the 
added zest of an opportunit
. to fonually 
inflict censure upon somebody, and if 
this involved Rome wealthy or }10tential 
person, so much the better; to \\ithhold 
the cen
'1ITe meant tangible protit; to 
sternly mete it (failing a fair arrange- 
ment) meant public credit as a bold, 
yigilan t official. 
Dr. Timms was still turning oyer in 
his lllind the profe

ional po

ibilities 
involved in Tallrnan's bad fenee-build- 
ing. and casually bOUn(ling his jurors as 
to their }1riyate feelings to\\ a.rd the de- 
linquent ; the brother
 had folIo" ed the 
jury up to the meadow plateau, and w(-'re 
standinc:J' aloof yet h'om amollC" their 
t"I.. t"I 
neighbors, answering in monosyllablps, 
and folio" ing lllentall
' the work of the 
undertaker's sq uad dO\\ll in tLe bottom; 
the farmers were beginning to 
traggle 
off reluct
llltly, t IlP dellland
 of neglected 
work nnd long-\\uiting ÙÏnnel"S conquer- 
ing their inclination to remain-when ß 
big carry-all from Tyre drove up on th
 
rond out...ide, and a 
core of men clam- 
bered uut and 0\ er the fence to join the 
groUl). They had drivcll post-hash' from 
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the convention, ana among then1 were 
Ansdell, Beekman, and :\lilton Squires. 
1\11'. Anstlell CRUle Rtraight to the two 
bl'others, gi\ing a hand to each with a 
gesture full of tender comprehension. 
"nile they talked in low tones of the 
tragedy they were joined by Abe Beek- 
man; upon the normal eagerness and 
wistful solemnity of his gaunt face there 
was ingrafted now a curious suggestion 
of consuming intel'est in some masked 
feature of the affair. He was so intent 
upon tIris, whatever it luight be, that to 
the sensitive feelings of the other three 
he seemed to dash into the subject with 
wanton brusqueness. 
" How air )"eh, Fairchild?" he nodded 
to John; "I want somebody to tell me 
this hull thing, while it's fresh. 'Vho 
knaows th' most 'baout it? 'Vhere's th' 
Cor'ner! '\llat's he done so far?" 
Obedient to a word from John, the 
Coroner dignifiedly came over to the 
beech-tree, where our little group stood, 
and listened coldly to a series of search- 
ing questions put by the Jay County 
magnate. 'Yhen they Wel'e finished he 
made lofty answer: 
"I ain't institooted no inquhies yit. 
Thatll be arranged fur later to conveni- 
ence the family 'n' the officers of the law. 
n ain't customary, in cases of accident 
like this, to rush around like a hen 'with 
her head cut off right at the start. The 
law takes these things ca'mly, sir-ca'm1y 
'n' quietly." 
" But have 
you made an examination? 
-
'ou are a doctor, I think," interposed 
Anselell. "Have you satisfied 
rourself 
when the death occun-ed? Have you 
learned any of the circumstances of it? 
'V ere there any 'witnesses ? " 
The Coroner looked at the questioner, 
then at the brothers, as if including them 
in his pained censure, then back again 
at Ansdell : 
"I don't know ez it's any 0' your 
business," he said. "'Vho aÏi' yeh, any- 
way? " 
Ì3efOl'e anyone else could answer Beek- 
man spoke: "He's the next Congres
- 
man fi'om this deestlick-nominate<l by 
acclamation over at TJ1'e to-day-that's 
who he is. But never mind that; what 
I want to knaow is-air yeh sure he died 
fr01ll an accident? Kin yeh swear to 
thet ez a doctor?" 


"Toe be sure I kin!" responded the 
official, in a friendlier tone. "He was 
8imply IllaHhe<l out 0' shape hy the fall. 
He come down forty feet, ef it waR an 
inch, plum under the horses. They jest 
rolled over each other all the way down. 
And so this is 1\11'. Ansdell, I presewm. 
I'm proud to make :reI' acquaintance, sir. 
Only by the merest accident I wasn't at 
the Con\'en tion to-day, sir." 
The undertaker came up new to an- 
nounce that the first stage of his labors 
was completed and that the ambulance 
wagon was on the roa<1 outside, ready 
to start for the Fairchihl homestead. 
"\Ye went up by t'other side, lower 
daown the gulf," he eXplained; "'twas 
easier, 'n' there was no shock to yer 
feelin's. Ef I might be 'lowed to s'jest, 
it 'ud look kine 0' respectful to hev 
all these fliends of the remains walk 
two by two, behine the wagon, daown to 
the haouse. Yeh might let the carry- 
all come along arterwards, empty, yeh 
knaow, ez a sort 0' token of grief." 
The suggestion was passively accepted 
as the proper thing under the circum- 
stances, and the little procession began 
to shape itself on the road outside. 
Seth was moying towal'd the fence with 
the others, when the thought of the 
black mare he had ridden to the scene 
occurred to him. A farm-boy was hold- 
ing the animal a little way off, near SOllle 
bars opening fr01ll the meadow to the 
road. Seth saw l\lilton getting over the 
rails-he had been busy on the outskirts 
of the assemblage gathering aCCOUll ts 
from those earlier on the ground-and 
said to him: "'V on't you get the mare, 
and ride her home, along with the carry- 
all? I shall walk-with the rest." 
The cortège had formed just beyond 
the fatef,-ù narrowing of the road, where 
it crossed the gulf, and the men who 
were to follow Albert to the homestead, 
including all the late comers from Tyre 
and a few neighbors, had looked down 
the steep declivity, and noted the new 
breaking away of earth on the road's 
edge, before they passed on to faU in 
line behind the black, shrouded vehicle. 
The procession had moved some rods 
when there came sounds of excitement 
frOll1 the rear; at these 80111e of the 
walkers turned. then otllers, and even 
the driver of the ambulance drew up 
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his horses nnd joinpd the retroF.l'cctn e 
gaz{'. 
The hlack mare waR halking again, 011 
the road diredly over the gulf, and was 
crowding- ba('k with her huunches tight 
ngaiwit the felH'ing" on the Hi<le oppoHitc 
to that 0' e1' which her la.te mRHter had 
f.tllen. It was n moment of cruel tCll- 
biun to every ('ye, for tho fence was 
visihl., yielding' lUH1er the filIÏlllUl'H 
weight, and another tragedy becmed 11 
matter of seconds. J\Iilton appeared to 
have lost all scnsc, filu1 was simply cling- 
ing to the marc's ncck, in dumb affright. 
Luckily a farmer ran forward at this 
jUllcturf', and contrived to lead the bea,,;t 
forward, diagonally away frOIll tIw spot. 
::\Iiltoll sat up in the saddle again, tlu"lled 
t he mare away from the gulf, and gal- 
lu}'(.d ofl 
" DUlIlIllCd cur'ouH thet!" "hispered 
Deckman to Seth; "does thet mare ack 
fhet wa.y often?" 
" I never inew her to balk before to- 
day. She acted like that when I first 
1,r
ugllt her up to th" ravine. It is 
curious, as you saJ". But animal instiuc,t 
is a strange, unaccountable thing an
r 
JJ 
wave 
:. Hlll-lll !" answered the Boss of Jay 
County, knitting his brows in thought, 
at:i the l)rocession moved again. 


CHAPTER XX.VIT. 


AXXIE .um ISABEL. 


AX
IE found the living-room of the 
Fain'hil<l homcstead nuoccupiecl. Sht"' 
cuuld hear 
\1vira talking "ith the Law- 
tOll girl out in the kitchen, and from the 
parlor ou the other Aide there came a 
lllurmuring sound whieh she did not 
('omprehend at once. As she laid her 
hand upon the Atair door, with the pur- 
pose of ascendiug" to 
ahrina's rooUl, 
this sound rUbe to a distinguishable 
pitch. It was a woman's weeping. An- 
nie hesitated, listening for a moment; 
then she turned, l'olled one of the parlor 
doors back, and entered. 
I
llhd la,' Imrieù in the blue easy- 
chair, her 'face, eucirc1e<l In one arI
lJ 
hid(Iell U.ga.illHt it
 back. The great braids 
of her, ellow hair" (:re dit:ihcvelled auù 
loo
ell
d, withuut hciug iu graceful di
- 


1&
 


m'd<:r. Her wholp form hem 1,1('.1 "ith 
the force of her h
'Btericnl BO hhing. 

\t \nnic's t011<'h upon her shoulder 
she l'l1.iHc<1 her fa<'c <jui('kly. It "as t(,llr- 
t:ltainetl, haggard, and looked Aott \\ ith 
that tlahhiness of outline which trouhle 
lllay give to th(' fairest" OI11:tU'S he.mty 
"hen it is not built upon youth; 0' er 
this face pa
eù a quick look of dis- 
appow.tInent at recognition of Annie. 
" Oh, it i!i JOu ! " 
The almost })etulant words ('bcalwd 
hefore Isahel C'OlÙ<l collect herself. 
Le 
sat up now, wiping- lIeI' eyes, and t;trivin
 
"ith all her lllight fur control of her 
thoughts and tongue. 
h Yes, Isahe1. I 'l(.-Yl.
 going up to 
S
brilla's room, hut I heat'a :YOll HohLing- 
here, and I felt that I Dlust come to ,0U. 
It is all so terrible-and I do liO feei for 
you!" 
.. "Terriblt,,-,'es, it is terrible! It WW:J 
kill..1 of you t
 eOIlle-Yery kiud. I-I 
scarcely realize it all, Jet. It wa" t;llch a 
sho('k ! " 
"I know, poor dear." Annie laid her 
ha.w1 caressingly on the other's hrow. 
She haù not come "ith over-téndel"lleSH 
in her heart, but this une
pectec1 depth 
of suffering, 80 palpahly real, touch(,d 
her keenly. "I know. Don't try to 
talk to me-don't feel that it is nece:-,- 
sary. Only let me be of use to :you. It 
\\ ill be a dreadful time for YOU all-and 
perhaI)s I can spare you son;e. I sha'n't 
go to the school to-day. Oughtn't yuu 
to go up to Jour room now, Isabd, 
and lie down J and leave me here to-to 
arrange things?" 
" No, not Jet! l">(.rhaps soon I will. 
1\Iy impllise is to stay do" n, to "'pare 
m
'se1f nothing, to force m
'f,elf to Huffer 
eveQ"thing that there is to he Rllffered. 
I'll see; perhaps that IIlfi
' not he h(.!-ot. 
But not now! not now! N o-dunt go ! 
Sta '" with me. I dread to be left alone; III ,. 
own thoughts murder me !" She rose t
 
her feet, alld hegau pacing to 'lnd from 
the piano. " Let lue walk-and you talk 
to me-anything, it doesn't matter what 
-it "ill help OCCllp
r my mind. Oh, 

CS-Wl're JOU at Crump's last night? I 
heard them COlle by, late, singing." 
"Oh, Isabd, ho,\ can "e talk of such 
trivial things? ìí'H, I \\a
 there; I ,'us 
iu the singing pnrty, too. It males me 
shudder to thin1. that at thut veQ min- 
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ute, perhaps-" The girl paused for 
a moment, with parted lips and tt"OU- 
bled face, as if pondering some sudden 
thought; then exclaimed, "Oh-h! the 
horse! Could it have been?" 
"Could what have been?" Isabel 
stopped in her caged-panther-like pac- 
ing, and looked deep inquiry. 
" But no, of course not! "That con- 
nection could there have been? You 
see, after I left the wagon, to cut across 
by the path at the end of the poplars, a 
horse came galloping like the wind up 
the road, with some figure lying low on 
its back. 'Ve were too far away to 
see distinctly, though the night was so 
light "-she had insensibly drifted into 
the use of the plural pronoun-"but 
the thing went by so like a flash that it 
seemed an apparition. And, come to 
think of it, there was an effort to avoid 
noise. I know I wondered at there be- 
ing such a muftled sound, and Seth ex- 
plained-" 
She stopped short, conscious of hav- 
ing said more than she intended. 
"Seth was with YOll, then?" 
" Yes-he met me, quite unexpectedly, 
by the thorns. He had been out walk- 
ing, he said; the night was too fine to 
sleep. " 
"Yes, I heard him go out, an hour 
and a half at least before the singers 
came by. Did he say anything to you 
about what had happened, here in the 
house, during the evening?" Isabel's 
azure eyes took on their darkest hue 
now, in the intentness of her gaze into 
her companion's face. 
" Only that he had had words with 
Albert-poor boy! how like a knife 
the memory of them must be to him 
now I " 
" Did he tell you what the words were 
about?" 
" No." 
"Did he say anything else to you?" 
Annie grew restive under this persis- 
tent interrogation. The habit of defer- 
ence to the older, wiser, Inore beautiful 
woman was very strong with her, but this 
did seem like an undue strain upon it. 
"'Vhy, yes, no doubt he did. We 
talked of a number of things." 
"'Vhat were they? What did he say? " 
"'\Vell, really, Isabel, 1-" 
The elder woman gave a little click 


with her teeth and, after a searching 
glance into the other's face, resumed her 
walk up and down, her hands clinched 
rather than clasped before her, and her 
movement more feline than ever. "'Yell, 
really you-what?" she said, with tIle 
faintest suggestion of a Inocking snarl in 
the intonation. 
The girl drew herself up. It was not 
in human nature to keep her tone frolll 
chilling. "Really, I think I would better 
go up to Sabrina. I fancied I might be 
of some service to you." 
" Annie I Are yo"U going to speak like 
that to me ?-no1V of all times!" The 
tone was outwardly appealing. Annie's 
sense was not skilled enough to detect 
the vibration of menace in it. 
"No, Isabel, not at all. But you make 
it hard for lne. Can you wonder? I 
think to comfort a desolate, stricken 
woman in her hour of sorrow, and she 
responds by peremptory cross-examina- 
tion as to what a young man may have 
said to me, in the moonlight. Is it 
strange that I am puzzled? " 
"Strange! Is not everything strange 
around and about me ? That I should 
have married as I did; that I, loathing 
farm life, should have come here to live; 
that I should be waiting here now for 
theln to bring my husband's corpse 
home to me-is it not all strange, un- 
real? The conversation ought to be to 
match, oughtn't it? "-she spoke with 
an unnatural, tremulous vivacity which 
pained and frightened the girl-" and 
so while we wait, I talk to you about 
young men, and the moonlight, and all 
that. Can't you see that my mind is 
tearing itself to pieces, like a machine 
in motion with some big rod or other 
loose, pounding, crushing, right anù 
left, like a flail I 'Ve must talk! Tell me 
what he said, anything-everything." 
"'Vhy, that isn't so easy," Annie l"e- 
plied, dubiously, much mistrusting the 
sanity of all this conversation, but 
pushed along with it in spite of herself. 
" He said something about a lnisunder- 
standing with his poor brother, and 
then-then something that I didn't at 
all understand about a temptation, a 
great temptation leading hinl to the 
gates of hell, he called it-but you know 
how Seth is given to exaggerate every- 
thing-and then-" 
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"H(' told yOU all this, dia he? How 
confiding! How sweet! Go on-what 
rlsp ilid he say to Jou-in th(' moon- 
light? " 
Annie felt vaguely that the tone wa" 
ernc.l and hostile. As she paused in be- 
wilder('d s('lf-inquiry, Isahel glided for- 
'\l1rd awl eonfronted her, with gleaming 
eye
 ana a white, drawn face. 
"'Yhy do you stop there?" she dc- 
ma1HIC'd, in a swift, hitter whis!>pr. 
" There are things which-a girl 
doesn't like to-have d.raggCtl from her 
in thiH-" 
Even as Annie waH forming this halt- 
ing half-Hcntellce, a change came oyer 
the elder woman. She dropped the hand 
which had heen raised as if to clutch 
Annie's shoulder. The flashing light 
l>asRed from her eyes, and something of 
('olor, or at least of calm, came hack into 
her facf'. 
"I understand," she said, simply. 
"You can see, Isahel, that this is not 
a time I should have choHPn to speak of 
such things to JOu, if you had not in- 
sisted. It seems almost barbarous to 
hring Iny joy forward at such a time, and 
appear to contrast it with your affliction. 
You won't think I wanted to do it, will 
)"OU ?" 
The wiclow of a day wa" looking- con- 
tenlplatively at her companion; she had 
effaced from both expression and voice 
every tmce of her recent agitation. 
"Are JOu sure it is all joy?" she asked, 
calmly. 
" I wouldn't admit it to him. And at 
first I was not altogether dear about it in 
IllY own mind. Indeed, with this other 
and terrible thing, I can scarcely think 
soberly about it, as it ought to he thought 
of. But still-you know, Isahel, we were 
little children togethel.-and I Jmve never 
so much as thought of anybody else." 
Annie Apoke more confidently, as she 
",'ent on ; the notion that thm.e IlRd heen 
malevolence in Isa,bel's tone had faded 
into a foolish fancy: there seemecl almost 
C'ncouragement, sympathy, in her present 
expression. "I should have lived and 
died an old maid if he had not come to 
me. And it comforts me, dear, too, to 
think that in :vour great trouble I shall 
have almost a sister's right to he "ith 
JOU, and belp you bear it." 
Isabel did not respond to thi
 tender 
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proff('r of soIac('. S}w still stood eyeing 
her companion reflectively. "You arp 
very Cf'rtain of lJf'ing happy, then?" she 
III use( 1. 
A sense of discordancp touched th(' 
girl's heart again-a something in the 
restrained, ("aIm tone which seemed to 
sting. Bhe looked more Hearchingly intf) 
the speaker's eyeH, and read in tllf'ir hlue 
depths a mystery of meaning which froze 
anù silenecll her. ,rhilp .Annie looked, 
in growing paralysi
 of thought, Isahel 
spoke again, slowly: 
"Your married lifo at least won't l)e 
deadly dull, as mine was. There must 
be great possibilities of excitement in 
living with a man who can propose mar- 
liage to a girl-in the moonlight-on 
his way home front having mun!f>rpd hi.'i 
brolhpr! " 
YOlmg Samantha Lawton, the member 
of the tribe who served as maid-of-all- 
work at the 'Yarren homestead, had a 
mind at once imaginative and curious. 
From an upper window she had caught 
sight of the mournful procession from 
Tallman's ravine, winding its way ùown 
the hill, in the distance. She stole out 
from the house, whose hed-ridden oc("u- 
l)ant could at best only :rell herself 
hoarse in calling if she chanced to need 
anything during her absence, and walked 
up the path by the thorns to the main 
road, over which the cortt'ge would 
presently pass. Inside the sbarp angle 
of shade made at this corner, where the 
thorns aspiringly joined the poplars, 
there was an old board seat between 
two trees, the relic of some paHt and 
forgotten habit of rendezvous. perhaps 
whole generations old. Samantha knew 
of this seat, and stood on it now; from 
it, sbe had a clear view of the road in 
front and, through the tangled thorns, 
of the meadow-path to the left, while 
there wel'e hranches enough about her 
to render her practically invisible. From 
this coign of vantage Samantha saw 
some things which she had not expeded 
to ,\ itness. 
.Annie Fairchild came suc1denl, across 
the line of vision, from the direction 
of the dead man's house, and walked 
straight to the stile at the edge of the 
thorn row. There was something so 
cluioHs in the expression of her facp. 
as she advanced, that Samantha scented 
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CHAPTER ÀXVIII. 


discovery, and prppal.ed on the instant 
an exculpatory lie. But Annie passed 
the one place where discovery was 
probable, and the hidden girl saw now 
that the str.mge look llad some other 
explw.ation. She crossed the stile, and 
clung to the fence-post, as if for sup- 
port; glanced up the l'oad, where now 
the black fl'ont of the nearing procession 
could be discerned; then with a shudder 
turned her face in profile toward her Ull- 
suspected observer, and looked vacantly, 
lJiteously up into the afternoon sky. 
Annie's face, with its straight, :firm out- 
lines, was not one which lent itself to the 
small facial play of evanescent emotions. 
Its regular features habitually expressed 
an intelligent, self-reliant COlllposure, 
not easily re::;ponsive to shades of feel- 
iug. To see this calm countenance 
transfixed now with a helpless stare of 
anguish was to comprehend that some- 
thing telTible had happened. 
She stood at the stile, deperditely 
clinging to the l'ail at :first, then edging 
into the thorns to be more out of sight, 
as the ambulance and the little :file of 
friends moved slowly by. She noted 
nothing of the peculiarities of the pro- 
cession-that lnost of the silent fol- 
lowers were strange lnen, in city dress 
-but only gazed at Seth, walking along 
gravely behind the vehicle, beside his 
brother John. She saw him with eyes 
dist8nded, fixed-as of one following 
tÏ1e unfolding of a hideous nightmare. 
So long as the party remained in sight, 
these set, affrighted eyes followed him. 
Then they closed, and the sufferer reeled 
a3 if in a swoon. 
Samantha's first and best impulse was 
to get down and go to the agonized 
woman's aid; her second, and con- 
trolling, thought, was to stop where 
she was, and see and hear all that was 
gomg. 
Annie seemed to recover her strength, 
if not her composure. She wrung her 
hands wildly and talked .with stritnge 
incoherence aloud to herself. Once she 
started, as if to cross the stile again and 
return to the house of mourning, but 
drew back. At last, walking straight 
ahead, like one in a dream, she moved 
toward her home. 
Samantha followed at a safe distance, 
marvelling deeply. 


BETWEE
 THE BREAD-PA..'I AND THE CHUR
. 


"'YELL, I don' knaow's I go's fur's 
Sabriny, 'n' say ther's a cuss on th' 
fa1ll1y, 'n' thet l\l'tildy 'Varren lJut it 
there, fur, after all, three deaths han<1- 
runnin'in tew veal'S ain't an onheerd-of 
thing, but I do
't blame her fur gittin' 
daown-hearted over it. Poor ole creetur, 
she's be'n a carrvin' the hull load 0' 
grief on her shoul(lers sence Sissly died. 
I shouldn't wonder if it'd be tew much 
for her naow." 
Alvira sighed, and let her eyes wan- 
der compassionately from the kneading- 
board and its batch of dough to the old, 
cushioned arnl-chair by the kitchen- 
stove where Aunt Sabrina customarily 
sat. This last bereavement had rendered 
the hired-girl almost sentimental in her 
attitude toward the stricken old maid 
-so much so that when young Samantha 
Lawton dropped in, toward evening, and 
offered to sit down in this chair, Alvira 
had sharply warned her to take another. 
The girl had brought a note over from 
Annie to Seth, and was not a little vexed 
that Alvira should have taken it frOlll 
her and gone up-stairs to deliver it her- 
self, instead of allowing the messenger 
to cOlnplete her errand. She declined, 
therefore, to display any interest in the 
subject of the aged allllt, and warmed 
her hands over the glowing stove-grid- 
dles in silence. The elder Lawton girl, 
l\Ielissa, resting for a mOlllent frOlll her 
churning, turned the talk into a more 
personal channel. 
"Fur my part, I think it's a pesky 
shanle, where there's three big, stl'appin' 
men 'raoun' th' haouse, to make a gil'l 
wag this old churn-dash till her arms 
are ready to drop off. 'N' I'll tell 'em 
sao, tew." 
"I sh'd thought Dany'd done it fur 
yeh," said hel' younger sister, with a 
grin. "He allus seenled to me to Le 
soft enough to do all yer work fur yeh, 
ef you'd let him." 
" Not he! Both he 'n' Leander ain't 
so much's lifted a finger 'raoun' th' 
haouse to-day. They're off daown to 
th' corners, hangin' raollll' th' store, 'n' 
swoppin' 
.arns 'baout th' accident. They 
wouldn't keer'f I churned away here till 
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I spit 1,100'1. In th' mornin' hc'll be 
awful sorry, of courRC, 'n' Em ear hc fur- 
got all '1,a
ut ,y cdn[>s<1ay's hein' churn- 
in' (lay. Thet's th' HuLll of it! " 
., 'N' I s'pose l\Iilton nen'r does 1l0tll- 
in' '1,aout th' haoU!i
 llaowadays?" rc- 
marked Hamal1tha, interrogatively. 
":So, siree!" snapped Alvira. "You 
het he daon't! He's tew high '11' mighty 
fur tlH't! Prob'ly he's furgot so much 
as th' name of a churn, even. He might 
git his broadcloth suit spotted, tew. I 
WOlÙtlll't dremu 0' askin' him. I'd ruther 
ask t;eth any day then I hed 
Iilton. 
jfr> don't put on half so Inany airs, even 
if he does git thirty dollars a week ill 
TceUJllsy, 'n' live 'mong ladies 'n' gen- 
tlemen ev'ry day'f his life." 
lIelissa rested from her labors again, 
to Bay sneeringly: "1
rittJ ladies 'n' gen- 
tlemen he u...e't to travel with, there in 
Tecumsy, accordill' to all accaounts ! " 
Alyira paused in turn, with her arms 
to the elbow in the floury mixing, and 
an angry glitter in her little black eyes. 
"Ef I was SOule folks, 'n' hed some folk's 
relations in Tecumsy, 'peal's to Ine I'd 
keep my lllaouth pritty hlamed shut 
'baout what goes on there!" 
The retort was ample. There was no 
answering sound, save the Illumed splash 
aud thud of 
Ielissa's vigorously resunled 
churning. 
The lull in conversation" as beginning 
to grow oppressive when the young 'vis- 
itor asked: "Haow does th' fine lady 
take it?" .' 
"She seems more opset than anyone'd 
given her credit fur," AlviTa answered, 
sententiously. 
)Ielissa interposed to expand this 
c01111ne11t, and rest her arms: "Yes, she 
SCPlns opset enough. P'raps she 'l',
. But 
then ag'in, p'raps ef 
'ou was young 'n' 
good-lookin', with blew eyes 'n' a lot 0' 
:valleh hair thet was all yer own, 'n' Jon 
hed a hnsban' twice as old as you" as, 
'n' he sh'el fall daown 'n' break his neck, 
'n' leaye JOu a rich young widder, p'raps 
you'd cry Jer e'yes aout--when people 
wm; lookin'-speshly if thet husban' 0' 
yours left a likel:,' young brother who 
was soft on :veh. 'Yhen you git as old's 
I be, 
'manthy, you'lllea.ru. ther's a good 
ùeal in appear'nceR." 
""lien Hhe gits as old as you air," 
broke in Alvira, HhalJ>ly, "I hope I;he'll 
VOL, II.-V
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leanl better'n to l)lah every thin' thet 
comes into her head! You'll let that 
cream hreak, ef J{.h don't look aout !" 
"I don't h'lieve it's within an 'oonr 0' 
comin'," saÜI lIelissa, \\eanly r
sunling 
her tm.;k. 
"No, hut-reell'y," hegan Samantha, 
" s Seth-?" 
"Kcyer JOu mind whether Heth is or 
whethcr he isn't," answered Alvira. "\ 
young tadpole of a girl like you's got no 
business pryin' 'raoun' older folks' af- 
fairH. You better go home! ::\l'tildy 
Illay need yeh. Yer sister's got her work 
to dew, 'n' so've I." 
This l)lain intÍ1nation produced no 
effect upon Samantha. She continued 
to warm LeI' hands, which were ahead v 
the hue of a red apple "ith t1e heat, 
and remarked: "No, she don' want me. 
Annie said I n1ight stay's long's I want- 
ed to. She said she wanted to be left 
alone. She's ahaout the wuss lll'oke up 
girl I ever sot eyes on. You ought to 
see the way 
he takes on, though. I bet 
the widder ain't a succumstance to her. 
Ef you'd seen what J saw, 'n' heern what 
I heerd thiH afternoon, I guess you'd 
think so tew." 
The girl spoke calmly, with a satisfied 
convietion that nohody would tell her to 
go home again in a hurry. 
" 'Yhat was it?" came simultaneouRly 
from the kneading-board and the churn. 
"Oh, I dunnt1o-I ain't much of a 
han' to blab every thin'. A young tad- 
pole of a girl like me, yeh knaow, ain't 
got no business- " 
" Come naaw! Don't be afooT, S'man- 
thy! Ef you've got an) thin' to sa), S})it 
it aout ! " 
Thus adjlu'eel by the commanding 
tones of Alvim, the girl trifled no more, 
but related what she had seen while 
hidden behind the tborn
. She had a 
talent for description, and made so lllueh 
of Annie's stony face and strange be- 
ha,.ior that she succeeded in producing 
an effect of nlystification upon her lis- 
tenerH Hcarcely second to that lmder 
which 
he, as an involuntar
 Hpectator, 
had In. bored. The success of her l'eei hI 
wa.s not lost UI)Oll Samantha, aH /::)he went 
on: 
"Et WI18 after th' undertaker's wag-gin 
'n' th' mcu-some gallu'i-lookin' ) OUllg 
fellers, fIll TeclUllsJ I guel;s, Wfi.'i amongst 
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'em-et was after these'd all gone by 
thet I heerd her talk. She kind 0' hid 
herself in th' bushes while they was a- 
goin' by, 'n' sta,red at 'em like mad ez 
fur's she c'd folly'em. Then she bu'st 
aout-not a-cIJw', mind yeh, fur she 
never shed a tear-but wringin' her 
han's, 'n' groanin', 'n' actin's ef she was 
goin'to faint I c'd see her jest ez plain's 
I kin see you stan'in' there naow, 'n' 
heel' her, tew. All to onc't she up 'n' 
said-" 
The girl stopped here in the narrative 
abruptly, with a fine disregard for the 
consuming interest with which her com- 
panions were regarding her; she lifted 
her nose, and drew two or three leisured 
sniffs. Then she bent down at the side 
of the stove and repeated theIne 
"Ther's somethin' burnin' in thet 
oven," she said at last, confidently. 
"Et's th' barley. I knowed S'briny'd 
traipse off 'n' leave it. She allus does;" 
said Alvira, flinging open the oven-door 
and dragging out with her apron a 
smoking pan of scorched grain. 
Through the dense, pungent smudge 
which temporarily filled the room, Sa- 
mantha was heard to remark with offen- 
sive emphasis: "'V e anus drink genu- 
wine coffee over to l\I'tildy's. She's 
mean enough 'baout some things, but 
she wouldn't make us swell ourselves 
aout with no barley-wash." 
"'N' sao do we here, tew-all but 
S'briny !" retorted Alvira, indignantly. 
"She got use' to drinkin' it in war- 
times, when yeh couldn't git reel coffee 
fur love n'r money, jes' ez all th' other 
fann-folks did. On'y she's more con- 
trary'n th' rest, 'n' she wouldn't drink 
nothin' else naow, not ef yeh poured it 
into her maouth with a funnel. But go 
on 'th yer yarn!" 
Samantha had to cough a little, on ac- 
count of the smoke, and then it took 
her some moments to collect the thread 
of her narrative. But at last even the 
spirit of Tantalus could invent no fUl'- 
ther delay, and she proceeded: 
" 'VeIl, she didn't say much, fer a fact, 
but they was business in ev'ry word 
she did say. Fust she hollered aout- 
right aout, I tell yeh: 'Et'
 a wicked 
lie! She's a bad, wicked woman!' Then 
she stopped fer awhile 'n' put her han's 
up to her for'id-like this. Then she 


shuk herself, 'n' com1nenced to ('limb 
back over th' stile; but she seemed to 
think better of it, 'n' started fer her own 
haouse, like's ef she was a-walkin' in her 
::;leep', 'n' a-groanin' to herself: 'Seth a 
7nurd'rer! Seth a murd'rer!' Thet's 
what I heerd ! " 
The girl put both feet up on the stove- 
hearth, and tilted her chair back in con- 
scious triumph. "Got'n apple handy? " 
she inquired of Alvira, carelessly, in the 
tone of one whose position in life was 
assured. 
To this strange recital, involving such 
terrible suggestions, there succeeded a 
full minute of silence in the kitchen, 
broken only by the ponderous clucking 
of the high wooden clock. Alvira and 
l\Ielissa looked at each other dumblv- 
each for once willing to forego the first 
word. 
" 'Veil, what d'yeh say to thet?" fi- 
nally asked l\lelissa. 
After some reflection, Alvira an- 
swered, "I sh'd say S'manthy was a 
lyin'." 
" S' elp me die, crisscross, I ain't!" 
protested the girl at the stove; "I've 
told it all, jest's it happened, straight's 
a string. 'Vhere's yer apples? " 
Alvira meditated again for a moment. 
Then she said to her subordinate: "Go 
down 'n' git that sister 0' yourn a Spit- 
zenberg-'n' bring up some cider, yeh 
might's well, too." 
'Vhen l\Ielissa had gone, Alvira went 
over to the younger girl and gripped 
her sharply by the shoulder: " Look 
here, you, is what you've be'n tellin' us 
here honest? Don't lie to me ! " 
" Honest Injun! Alviry ! ev'ry word! " 
Alvira returned to her dough, and 
slapped it savagely into a huge, unnat- 
ural pancake. She maintaineù silence 
until l\Ielissa had returned, and not 
only supplied her sister's wants, but 
poured out a cupful of the new cider for 
herself, as a proof of her appreciation 
of the Lawton family's supremacy over 
the existing crisis. Then Alvira spoke: 
"I don't 'tach th' least 'mportance 
in th' world to what S'manthy hem'd. 
Annie's a school-teacher, 'n' she's be'n 
workin' pritty hard, 'n' this thing's kind 
0' opset her-what with tendin' to 
her gran'mother, 'n' then this teachin', 
which is narvous, wearin' kine 0' work. 
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Thí't's th' trewth 0' th' matter. J kiu 
understan' it. She was jest aout of 
her seuses, But other folks wou't UIl- 
derstan'it, as I dew. Once a hint gits 
ßyin' lUllongl;t outsiders, who knaows 
where it'll stop? :Kaow, girl 'n' Wotuan, 
rye be'n in this haouKe t wen ty year 'n' 
more. I'm more a Fairehile than I'm 
any thin' ellSe. I l'emeIllber th' man in 
th
re-layin' dead in tit' parlor-when 
he was a youngster, comiu' home f'm 
college; I remember Seth wllf'n he was 
a baby. I ain't got no folks of my OW11 
thet I keel' a thaousandth part's lllueh 
abaol1t, nul' 0" e a thaousandth part's 
much tew, ez I dew this Fairchile fam'ly. 
TVell! rrhey've hed trouble enough, this 
las' tew year, 'thout lmvin' any added 
onto it by th' tattIin', gossipin' tongues 
of outsiders. I ain't goin' to hcu it! 
D'yeh understan'! Ef I heer's much's 
n ,
.hisper of this yere crazy school-teach- 
er's nonsense reported 'raound, by th' 
Lord above, I'll skin yeh both alive! " 
",\Vho's be'n a-gossipin'?" asked Sa- 
mantha, reproachfully. "I shouldn't 
never said a word, ef you hadn't in- 
sisted, 'n' called llle a fool fur holdin' my 
tongue." 
" I dunnao where you'll gao to when 
you die, S'manthy," said Alvira, l'ef!ec- 
ti,.ely. "But nao, girls, trewly naow, 
this mustn't be mentioned. Yeh kin see 
with half'n eye what a raow it'd stir up. 
N aow prommus me, both 0' yeh, thet not 
a word of it shell pass yer lips. Yeh 
can see fer yerself haow foolish it is! 
Ev'rybody knaows he driv off th' raoad, 
'n' killed himself 'n' th' hosses bv th' fall. 
It's ez plain's th' nose on yer fac
. Still 
it's jest sech cases as this thet people git 
talkin' abaout, once they're sot goin'- 
so yeh 'lcill promise me, won't yeh?" 
They promised. 
"Hon'r bright, ye'll never say a word 
to nao livin' soul?" 
They Hsseverated solemn]y, honor 
hright. and Samantha had a doughnut 
as well as another cup of cider. 


The tiresome butter came at last, and 
the dough pa
seù into a higher form of 
existence through the fiery ordeal of the 
oyen; supper was laid and silently eat- 
en; two neighhors, volunteers for the 
night-watch with the dead, came, and 
were ushered into the gloomy parlor; 
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whilf' applcs, ('hepse, doughnutH, and a 
pitcher of cider were placûd on the ta1,lp 
outside, for their refreshment in the 
small hours. :Kight fell upon the farm. 
l\leliHsfi, Lawton stolp out-doors ac.; soon 
as Alvira retire<l to her room, and made 
her way through the darkness to the 
barns. As Alhert had done on the fatal 
previous evening, she opened the sliding 
door of the hig stable and called up the 
stairs to l\IiIton. There was no re- 
sponse, and investigation showed that 
he was not in his room, although the 
lamp was burning dimly. The girl 
stopped long enough to look over the 
coarse pictures on the walls and the 
shelf, and then crept (lown the steep 
stairs again. 
As she groped her way through thí' 
blackness to the stable-door she came 
sucl<lí'nly in contact with a person enter- 
ing, and felt 11erHelf rudely seized and 
pushed back at arms' length. 
"'\Vho's here? 'Vhat d'yeh want?" 
demanded a harsh voice, which seemed, 
despite its gruffness, to betray great 
trepidation. 
"It's me-)'11issy ! " 
"Come along aout here into the light, 
so I kin 8
e yell. 'Vhat a' Jeh doin' 
here, praowlin' 'raoun' 'n th' dark, skeer- 
in' people fUl'?" 
The Lawton girl's native assurance all 
came back to her as she confronted l\lil- 
ton in the dim starlight outside-which 
was radiance hy contrast with the sta- 
hle's total darkness-and she grinned 
satirically at him. 
"You've got a nerve on you like a 
maouse, I swaow! You trem hIed a.ll 
over "hen yeh tuk holt 0' me, in there. 
What was Jeh skeert abaout? I wouldn't 
hurt yeh !" 
"I wa'n't skeert," the man replied, 
sullenly. ",\Yhat was yeh after in 
there? " 
"I was lookin' fur you." 
"'Ylmt fur?" The tone was still un- 
easily suspicious. 
"I got somethin' to tell yeh." 
" \\T ell? " 
"D'yeh knaow, I more'n half b1ien' 
this thing wa'n't an accident at all. 
\\nat'd yeh say'f it sh'd turn flout to be 
a murder?" 
Even in this faint light )Idissa could 
Hee that ?tIi1ton was much taken aback 
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by the suggestion. He thrust his hands 
into his pOt'kets, pulled thenl out again, 
shuftied his feet, stammered, and be- 
traJed, by other signs general among 
rustics, his surprise. 
"Pshaw-git aout!" he said at last; 
"what nonsense! Of caourse 't was 'n 
accident. Didn't th' Cor'ner say sao? 
Daon't ev'rvbodv knaow it?" 
"Annie FaircÌllle don't say sao. She 
don't knaow jt." 
'fhe girl went on to relate the sub- 
stance of Samantha's revelations, adding, 
unconsciously, sundry embellishments 
which tended to throw a clearer light 
upon Seth as the chief figure in the mys- 
tery. 
l\Iilton listened with deep attentive- 
ness. His slow, inefficient brain worked 
hard to keep up with the recital and as- 


simÏlate itR chief points. "Then the girl 
had finished he still thought steadily on 
this strange story, with its unforeseen, 
startling suggestions. Gradually two 
items took shape in his mind as most 
inlportant: That Annie believed Seth to 
be the cl'iminal, an d hence would be es- 
tranged from him ; and that if by any 
unexpected means people came to sus- 
pect foul play, here were the elements 
of a ready-made suspicion against Seth. 
The first of these was very welcome; it 
would be time enough to think of the 
other if a discovery were lllaùe. 
""7J1at dew I think?" he said at last, 
in response to the girl's repeated inqui- 
ries. "I think thet sister 0' YOUI'n lieù, 
'n' I think yeh better keep yer maouth, 
'n' her'n tew, pritty dum shet, ef yeh 
don't want to git into trouble." 


(To be continued,) 


WHAT WORD? 


By Editb M. Tbomas. 


OUT of the West what word, 
What wOI'd out of the 'Yest? 
(0 voiceful wind!) 
Say-and thy flight be blest-- 
Sa V if the elfin bird 
Still pours fr
m its nest in the breast of my Best 
Flute-note and carolled song, 
All the day long ! 


Out of the 'Vest t1ús word, 
This word out of the 'Yest; 
(0 Lover blind!) 
Sorrow, a sullen guest, 
Hath hunted the elfin bird 
Out of its nest in the breast of thy Best; 
Silence there, and no song 
All the day long! 



THE INSTABILITY OF TIlE AT:\10SPHERE. 



v N. S. Shaler. 


I HE solid and rela- 
á tively fixed maSS 
: t of the earth is 
i'( T 
 ' , wrapped about by 
r( ( two great en vel- 

 ' 

 opes, the atmos- 
t _ ... phere and the 
I ". 
 
 wate
s, each char- 
actenzeù by a cer- 
tain instability. 
The water-envelope is mainly gathered 
into the hasins of tho seas, where it 
hm
 definite houndaries and a distinct 
uppermost surface. Still, a small por- 
tion of the water is constantly in the 
air; or, }H'ocoeding from the air to the 
earth, is making an often long-continued 
and roundabout journey over or through 
the superficial parts of the earth's crust 
on its way back to the seas. All our 
rocks contain a portion of water on its 
way to the ocean, or teInporarily impris- 
onell in their interstices; so we may 
fairly regard the water of the earth as 
constituting an enyelope of its whole 
surface, though the greater portion of 
the substance is in the sea-basins. Th
 
envelope of the air is also somewhat pe- 
culiarly distributed oyer the earth's sur- 
face, hut the irregularity is Illuch less 
pronounced than in the case of the 
water. 
If the water catne to a s1'1,te of rest, it 
would all return to the seas and lakes, 
antI would cover only three-fourths of 
the earth's surface; a
d under the same 
conditions of rest the air would cover 
th
 whole earth, hut it would be densest 
where it lay on the surface of the sea, 
and thinne
t over the surface of the land. 
These two envelopes are somewhat com- 
mingled; the water is more or less mixed 
with the air and with the solid parts of 
tIll' earth, and the air is to a certain ex- 
tent commingle<l with the water and en- 
ters eyen as much as th
 watpr into the 
interstices of the rocks. Both these en- 
velopes are capahle of taking' some part 
of the other suhstaw.e ilito their masses, 


hut they differ much in the measure of 
this cal
a('itJ. 'Yater can tak( a large 
amount of solid matter into Huspew,ion 
hy dissolving it, while the air can only 
receÏ\ e alid rf'taill for(.ign matter when 
that mat
r is in the state of gas. 'Ye 
might yery much c'\.tend this liRt of re- 
lated and contrasted properties of the 
Þ.\"o gn'at oceans, hut for our purpose 
we need to note only the last and mo
t 
im}>ortant feature of contra,;t. The air 
is gaseous; it is normally composed of 
several commingled gases, while t1lf
 wa- 
ter is a fluid having a more definite con- 
stitution and cont'ìining other substances 
in a somewhat unessentia] way. 
All the possibilities of organic life 
which the earth presents, and which, so 
far as we can cOllceiye, any other world 
can afford, dep
nd upon U;e coincidence, 
on the surface of a sphere, of these con- 
trasted and Jet related masses of air and 
water. It is true that other materials, 
such as earbon, are also among the nec- 
essary conditions of organic develop- 
ment; but, though thec:;e mineral sub- 
stances are fOUlld everJwhere in the 
phJsical universe, they can only come 
into conditions where the
' may enter 
upon the fornl of Jiying beings when 
they are associated with the enveloping 
oceans of air and water. "nere these 
enyelopes are wanting, as on the surface 
of the moon, the 8phere remains "ithout 
the possibilities of life. Eyen where 
these envelopes Illay happen to exist, it is 
only "ith the conjUllction of certain tem- 
peratures that life can possihly dcyelop. 
If the heat at the f,urface of the sphere re- 
mains below the freezing-point, or if it 
attains a temperature c\:ceetling 150 0 F., 
the conditions of life disappear. 
\I- 
though the organic form of matter de- 
pends upon the conjUllction, on the sur- 
face of a planet, of water, air, and a 
certain temperature, the dependence 
upon the air appears to be the most im- 
mediatp, for to that element Wt:' owe not 
only the ox
-gen, but a1!:;o the pre!:;t:'rva- 
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tion of the temperature which makes life 
possible. 
The luaintenallce of the temperature 
necessary for organic life on the earth's 
surface is a pro blmn of singlùar difficlùty. 
In the spaces between the planets we have 
a temperattue of several hunched de- 
grees below the zero of Fahrenheit, and 
in the sun a tmnperature which is prob- 
ably to be nleasured by tens of thou- 
sand
 of degrees. The difficlùty was to 
preserve on the surface of the earth a 
temperature which should remain, over 
the UlOst of that surface, through all the 
geological ages, above the freezing-point 
of water, and yet below the tmnperature 
of one hundred and fifty degrees. \Ve 
see the Í1nmediate effect of this com bina- 
tion of air and water when we consider 
the condition of the moon's surface. 
That sphere is without either atmos- 
phere or oceans, yet in many other re- 
gards is much like our earth; but owing 
to this want of the envelopes of air and 
water it has remained a perfect desert. 
The heat flies away fronl it as fast as it 
is received frOln the sun; even during 
the long day it is doubtful if the tmn- 
perature of the lnoon's surface rises 
above zero of Fahrenheit, and in the 
night it probably falls to near the tem- 
perature of space, or about six tÍ1nes as 
low as it ever attains on the earth. 
The abnosphere serves to retain the 
heat of the sun by virtue of a singular 
feature of its structure. The direct 
rays of the SUll pass through it to the 
surface of the earth with ease, and heat 
the superficial parts of the land and sea. 
These warmed surfaces seek to dis- 
charge their heat directly back into the 
celestial spaces by the process of radi- 
ation. If the way out were as easily trav- 
ersed as the way in, the heat received 
from the sun would be removed as fast 
as it came, and the earth's surface would 
remain at the tmnperature of space; but 
the air is a trap. The radiant heat from 
the earth's surface cannot traverse it 
with the saIne speed as the direct rays 
from the sun; hence the layer of air next 
the earth's surface becomes warm in the 
measure which is necessary for organic 
life. 
It is not easy to appreciate the deli- 
cacy of adjustInent which is required to 
establish this temperature demanded by 


organic life, and to maintain it through 
the geological ages. Even in the per- 
manent heat of the Equator, the zone of 
life-killing cold lies but four miles above 
the surface of the sea. As soon as night 
comes on, this dead-line begins to de- 
scend toward the surface; by morning 
it may have fallen to within three miles 
of the sea-level. A ,veek of continued 
night wOlùd lock the tropics in a deadly 
frost and nlake an end of its lanù- 
life. 
The geological record shows us clearly 
that, in the hundred million years which 
have elapsed since the plants anù ani- 
mals of the land have been in existence, 
the regions of the tropics have never 
been subjected to serious frost. From 
time to time during the course of the 
earth's developlnent, glacial periods have 
originated ice-sheets about either pole. 
These sheets of ice have crept down to- 
ward the Equator, often attaining half 
the distance which separates the regions 
of greatest cold from the tropics; 
but the intertropical belt of land and 
sea, that great asylum whereunto resorts 
the life expelled frOln circumpolar re- 
gions by the glacial periods, never has 
been subjected to a deaclly temperature. 
The evidence that goes to show this is 
silnple and conclusive. Certain groups 
of plants-as, for instance, the tree-ferns 
-and many orders of anÍ1nals are ex- 
trmnely intolerant of cold, yet the fos- 
sils show us clearly that, from the early 
geological ages to the present day, these 
forms have been continuously occupants 
of tropical districts. A very brief pe- 
riod of cold would have placed them 
aInong the extinct creatures of the past. 
An equally brief period of heat, pro- 
vided it brought the atmosphere and 
the waters within a tmnperature of 150 0 
Fahrenheit, would likewise have made an 
end of organic life upon the earth. It 
is therefore clear that the atInosphere is 
a conservator of heat, and that in this 
conservative work it has not failed in its 
function since the dawn of geological 
history. It is almost equally clear that 
the clilnate, in the earliest perioùs of the 
earth's ùevelopment of which we have 
any record in the rocks, was, in a gen- 
eral way, essentially like that of the later 
geological periods, and even that of the 
present day. III certain peculiar COll- 
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ditions glacial })criodR hn;\ e now and 
again extended the iee-slu'ets from the 
pole
 for a considerahle <listancp toward 
the Equator. In the periods \\hich have 
intervened between these titnes of glacio 
ation, the temperature of high altitudes 
has permittpd plnlltH which were clearl) 
sensiti,e to cold to live in regions 
within the Arctic Circle. But apart Í1'01ll 
the
;e great cycles of change, whieh brive 
us in succes
ion extremo antI temperate 
climates ahout either pole, the evidence 
goes to show that the temperature of the 
earth has not undergone great variations. 
There can be no question that this 
e, idence le
tt1s us to the conclusion that 
the mass of the air has remained es!'en- 
tially the same during the period of that 
inconceivably enduring past recorded in 
the fm;siliferous rocks. Any consider- 
able change in the volunle of the atmos- 
phere, "ithout a coincident alteration in 
the aInount of heat it received, wOlùd be 
followed inllllediately hy a change in the 
temperature of the surface on which thf' 
air lies. "-hen ever we climb a con- 
siderable mountain we make a practical 
experience of this protective effect of the 
atmosphere. For each thousand feet 
of that height-that is, for each consider- 
able part of the atmosphere we pass 
through-we find the average annual 
tel1lperature lowered by from three to 
six degrees. At the height of a few 
thousand feet above the Equator we 
IJass from the tropical climate, and en- 
ter the zone where frosts make many 
forms of tropieallife impossible. A lit- 
tle higher we pass beyond the possibili- 
ties of life at all, and enter into the re- 
gion sterilized by perpetual cold. On 
the other hand, if we had a basin exca- 
vn.ted to the depth of ten thousand feet 
below the plane of the sea, in the equa- 
torial belt, the average annual tempera- 
ture on itH bottom would so much ex- 
ceed the present heat of the equatorial 
lands at the spa-level that even the most 
heat-enduring forms of life would finù 
it excebsive and would perish. In other 
words, to preserve the temperature of 
the tropics as it has been preserved 
fl'Olll a relllote period in the past, the 
total volume of the air must have re- 
mained for all time about. what it is at 
preHent ; at most it can have undergone 
but slight changes in volUllie. 
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This permanence of the abnOf.;phcre i'i 
the luore HUI1JriHing when \\ e consiùer 
not itH maSH alone hut abo itH constitu- 
entH. As is well known, the atmosph('re 
of our earth consists in the main of ni- 
trogen, a substan('c wl1Ïch has compara- 
tively little <lirec.t relation to the l"henJÍ- 
calor orgo.nic work done npon the tmr- 
face. This relatively inactive nitrogen 
amount<; to ahout thn'c-fourths of the 
"eight of the air. "ïth it are ruiuglcd 
two other very important gaseous sub- 
stances, whi('h, unlike the nitrogen, are 
of the utlllOHt importance to aniIllallife, 
and profoundly affect the physical his- 
tory of the ealih's surface as well. These 
suhstances are oxygen, which C'omprises 
about one-fifth of the weight of the at- 
mosphere, and carbonic acid, a combina- 
tion of one atom of carbon and two of 
oxygen, wLich exists in very small quan- 
tity at anyone time in the atmosphere. 
At the present time the proportion of 
this su1stance amounts to a yery fimall 
fraction of one per cent. of the total 
mass or weight of the air. These two 
gaseous Inaterials, o:xygen and carbonic 
dioxide, are constantlY!Jassing from the 
atmosphere to the ealih's crust in such 
large aInounts that it is very difficult 
to unden;tand how the supply of them 
-a supply absolutely necessary for the 
important functions of the atmosphere 
-is maintained. Oxygen enters into 
the earth by the process of rusting 
and decaying which we see going on 
in the rocks about us, anù in many 
other ways which are not manifest to 
the eye. "Thenever a metal rusts, or 
a rock-mass decays, it almost necf'S- 
sarily happens tb
t a portion of this 
oxygen becomeA imprisoned in the 
earth's crust. The present store of 
oxygen in the atmosphere by weight 
amoUllts to about three pounds upon the 
square inch of surface, or about four 
hundred pounds to the square foot. In 
the proC('SSe8 of what we cull dee-ay-hut 
which we would better term ('hangc- 
which ha, e taken place since the begin- 
ning of the geological l'ecord, it seUllH 
certaÏll that far IHore than the amount of 
oxygen now prCbent in the atmof:-phere 
must have been imprisoned in the o:xÏ- 
ilized materials of the purtb's crm.;t. 
..\s was long ago Hho" n by the di..i- 
tinguished chemist, Henry ,,- urz, a ,'eI)' 
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small amoun t of the iron pyrite con tained 
in the earth's crust wOlùd, in decompos- 
ing, absorb all the oxygen in the abnos- 
phere. The chemical actions which 
serve to take oxygen from the free air 
into the prison of the earth's crust are 
numerous, and the gates of that prison 
are rarely unbarred. Once confined in 
the rocks
 there seems, practically, hardly 
any way in which it can be set free 
again; at least the possibilities of its es- 
cape are so limited, as compared with 
the iInprisoning actions, that we cannot 
look to them for an effective restoration 
of this element to the atmosphere. At 
first sight it may seem possible that 
the atmosphere at one time contained 
within itself, in a gaseous form, a much 
larger })roportion of oxygen than it 
does at present. l\lay we not suppose 
that all the oxygen which, in the course 
of geological time, has been bound up 
in the earth was, at the beginning of that 
time, in the abnosphere, the original 
store haying gone on decreasing as it 
was drawn upon to supply the needs of 
the underground actions? But here, as 
before, the evidence frOll1 past life serves 
to show us that the chemical compo- 
sition of the atmosphere has changed as 
little as its III ass. If in the early geo- 
logical ages there had been on our 
earth an abnosphere charged with oxy- 
gen in the measure which the above state- 
ments would require us to suppose, ani- 
mals could not have breathed; for, as 
experiments show, they are little toler- 
ant of any material increase in the pro- 
portion of this gas. There is thus, frOln 
these limited considerations, a reason to 
believe that the insects and batrachi- 
ans of the Carboniferous period found 
the air essentially the same as that 
breathed by their successors living at 
the present day. These considerations 
could be extended and enforced if space 
were at our disposal; but the reader may 
trust the geologist when he states that 
all the evidence indicates that the at- 
mosphere, in times even antecedent to 
the Carboniferous period, did not con- 
tain a materially larger share of oxygen 
than it has at present. 
The only way in which we can con- 
ceive the replacement of this life-giving 
oxygen, which the greedy earth is always 
claiming from the air, is through the 


action of the plants; each plant, in its 
process of growth, takes all the carbon 
of its woody matter from the air. This 
carbon it finds in the atmosphere in t1e 
forIn of carbonic dioxide-that is, a 
chemical combination where there is one 
atom of carbon linked with two atoms of 
oxygen. Absorbing this gas, it breaks 
up the 1111Ìon of the two elements, retains 
the carbon, and retUlïls the oxygen to 
the air. In this way there is a constant 
retUl'n of the precious life-giving gas to 
the atInosphere. The carbon is, it is 
true, to a certain extent reuniteù with 
the oxygen when the wood decays; but 
in part this carbon goes into the rocks 
in the form of coal or limestone, and in 
so far it effects a substantial contribu- 
tion of oxygen to the active supply on 
which all animal life depends. 
If there were a SOUl'ce whence a sup- 
ply of carbonic-acid gas could be 0 b- 
tained, it would be easy to explain the 
preservation in the atmosphere of both 
these substances which are so indispen- 
sable to organic life; for even the solar 
force operating through the plants would 
work to break up the union of the oxy- 
gen and the carbon composing this gas, 
and so afford a continual supply of these 
materials. 
But now we find ourselves facing 
the great mystery of the atmosphere: 
'Vhence comes this ever-demanded store 
of combined carbon and oxygen? In 
what manner is it given to the atmos- 
phere in such a well-adjusted measure 
that the plants always have their fit share 
of carbon, and the animals never any 
excess of the oxygen? The amount of 
this carbonic dioxide probably has never 
much, if at all, exceeded one per cent. 
of the atmospheric mass. Carbon is 
ever passing at a rapid rate frOln the air 
to the earth-oUl' coal-beds are vast 
stores of it; our limestones, composed 
in the main of lime carbonate, contain 
far larger amounts than the coal; and 
in the decay of our crystalline rocks 
vast amounts of it are permanently laid 
away out of reach of the abnosphere. 
There' can be no doubt that, since life 
began upon the earth, there has been 
taken fronl the air scores of tÌIlles as 
much carbon as is now contained in the 
atmosphere. It was once supposed that 
tIris carLon was returned to the air in a 
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regtùar and full 1ll('n
ur(:> hy the aetion 
of yolcanocs. These vents do, indeed, 
throw out a certain amonnt of C'arbonic 
acid as a part of their puHtnations, 1 mt 
it now Hecms clear that they cannot be- 
gin to maintain the balance against the 
forces \\ hicL tend to lock carhon in the 
earth. It was also for a time believcd 
that the carLon now in our rocks, placed 
there since the beginning of organic 
life, wus originally all in the atmosphere, 
nud that it has gradually heen taken 
thence into the rocks of the earth; 1mt 
here again the fossils rise up and testify 
tLat the air iu th... Iuost ancieut days of 
land-life did not contain any tsuch vast 
store of carbonic-acid gas. CareftÙ ob- 
servations show that the ferns and other 
allies of the plants which flourished Ìll 
t1e time when the coal-measures were 
lnid down will not e
ist in an air con- 
taining a great excess of carbonic-acid 
gas, and the abundant air-breathing ani- 
Inals of that tilne certainly cotÙd not 
have withstood any considerable increase 
of that suhstance
 beyond what the at- 
mObphere at present contains. "... e are 
clearly justified in assuming that at 
no one time was there in the realm of 
the air the hundredth part of the car- 
Lon which is locked up in the stratified 
rocks. The difticlùt })roblem before us 
is to find some source of supply whence 
t1e combined o
ygen and carbon can 
be derived in uniform quantities, as the 
needs demand. If fmch a source of sup- 
ply could he found, we might then as- 
sume that from it the plants, by decom- 
posing the elements of the gas, found 
the source of the carbon which has been 
Rtored in the earth, and that in obtain- 
ing this carbon they replenish the oxy- 
gen of the air. 
Defeated in the effort of finding a 
terrestrial source of carbonic acid suf- 
ficient to supply the ever-cUITent needs 
of the atmosphere, phYf'icists ha, e of 
In,te been driven to the hypothesis that 
this material comes upon the surface of 
the earth from the celestial spaces_ Dr. 
T. Sterry Hmlt, in his essay on the 
chemical anù geulogic:ù relations of the 
atmosphere, '* after showing that the at- 
mosphere cotÙd never lmve contained 
the thuusandth part of the vast stores 
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of efil-hon \\ hich han
 heen drawn froru 
it, proposcs the theory that the atmos- 
phere of our earth L'J el'isentially a loea.l 
condensation of the ga
es which an, 
in a '"cry attenuated fornl, distrihuted 
through the realms of spac('. From this 
vast outer reahn the carbonic acid enter'l 
the abllOSpherf' hy a process of diffu- 
sion, thereby maintaining an equal fiUp- 
ply of the gas which is the source of all 
organic life. This comhination of car- 
bOll and oxygen 1Jcing broken up hy 
the action of organic life, the latter su b- 
stance is set over to play its essential 
part in the fiupport of unimal life and 
in the chemical work of the inorganic 
world_ Thus, as "as suggested bJ Dr. 
Henry "Turz in UW!J, the plants may 
he the agents by whieh the free o-x)"gen 
is returned to the atmosplwre after it 
has been imprisoned in the union" ith 
carholl. If this hypothesis h(
 true, "e 
would then have the follo\\ing beauti- 
fully ordered series of actions: The 
celestial 1-;1):1('es, furnishing us the car- 
bonic acid, afford at the same time solar 
force in the form of heat and light; the 
plants, making use of this force in their 
vital processes, break up the combina- 
tion of carbon and oXJ-gen, and 80, not 
only supply themselves with material 
necessary for their sustenance, hut pre- 
serve the balance in the amolUlt of o
v- 
gen without which animal life cannot be 
main tained. 
'Ye cannot :ret consider it proved 
that this balance of carbon and oxygen 
is preserved by the incoming of the 
combined material from the realms of 
space. There are, indeed, some dilli- 
ctÙties to be explained before the hy- 
pothesis can be regarded as verified; ;yet 
it is by far the most Bntisfactorv view 
which 
has been suggested as fo the 
source of these aerial Sprin
R of life, 
which, though ahvaJ"s dra" n upon, seem 
nm er to run dry. There is indeed a fas- 
cination in the
 idea that our fuel. our 
daily bread, even the breath of life itself, 
as well as all force which is eill hodied in 
living beings, i
 constantly and re
yU- 
larl)Y fed into us from these grim and 
seemingly inhospitahle reahlls of space. 
There is lllul"h support to he found. 
for the toregoing h
l)othesis. as to the 
<.;ouree of carbonic acid. in the evident 
uuiformity in the supply of Loth cm-bon 
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and oxygen which has been given to our 
atmosphere from the earliest geological 
times. :K othing could have so well nlain- 
tained uniformity in the supply of these 
substances as the constant condensation 
of the materials frOlll the spaces be- 
tween the stars. If the restoration 
came through any such paroxysmal ac- 
tions as are involved in volcanic explo- 
sions, it might well have happened that 
the variations in that amount contrib- 
uted to the atmosphere would have been 
so great as to shock the delicate mech- 
anism of plant and animal life. 
'Ve have now considered the stability 
of the air in its larger aspects; we have 
seen that it has probably remained sub- 
stantially unchanged from an inconceiv- 
able period in the past. 'Ve may safely 
term this period a hundred million years; 
though as such a duration is quite incon- 
ceivable by the human mind, we do not 
help our statement by putting it in this 
form. Let us now turn to the more fa- 
miliar phenomena connected with the at- 
mospheric movements which we term 
winds. 
Both the aqueous and the aerial en- 
velopes of the earth's surface have a C01ll- 
plicated system of circulation. In the 
water-envelope this circulation is accom- 
plished in two ways. Within the sea 
there are extensive mOVeIllen ts- those 
of the various classes of ocean-currents, 
which are mostly the product, directly 
or indirectly, of the abllospheric move- 
ments. When in the state of vapor, the 
water, borne about by the winds, circu- 
lates through the air until it finds its 
way back upon the surface in the form 
of rain, snow, or dew. These principal 
movements are brought about by the 
action of the sun's heat. A considerable 
part of the atmosphere is always con- 
tained in the water in what we may 
term a dissolved form, and so makes 
its way in the rain, in the rivers, and in 
the Illotions of the sea. 
Although the winds are the most famil- 
iar to us of any of the larger phenomenal 
movements which take place upon the 
earth's surface, it was long before men 
came to anything like a clear understand- 
ing of the causes which produce them. 
It was not, indeed, until the barometer 
was invented, and until that instruluent 
came into common use, that it was possi- 


hIe to begin a study of the causes which 
affect the Illotion of the winds. Although 
this instrmuent was given to us by the 
illustrious Torricelli in the seventeenth 
century, it was not until about the be- 
ginning of the present century that the 
observations with it became sufficiently 
extended to afford a fair clew to the 
nature of the atmospheric movements. 
Even in the present day a considerable 
number of the problems which we en- 
counter in the study of the winds relllain 
unsolved; still the general laws which 
induce their movements are fairly well 
known, and it is possible to give the 
reader a clew to the more important 
facts concerning atmospheric currents. 
It shoul(1, however, be understood that 
the statements concerning the wind 
which can be made within the limits of 
this essay are extremely brief, and can- 
not afford the reader more than the most 
general idea regarding the nature of 
these movements. It is not in our proj- 
ect to consider the physiology of winds, 
but only to view them as phenomena 
which affect our general conception of 
the atmospheric work. 
We note at the outset that the winds 
are in a general way divisible into two 
groups-those which we may term con- 
tinuous, and those which we may term 
variable. Though the line of separation 
between these groups is, as might be 
expected, obscure, it has a considerable 
value. The continuous movements of 
the atmosphere are l'epresented by the 
familiar trade-winds which exist in cer- 
tain parts of the open seas north and 
south of the Equator. There alone, on 
the surface of the earth, do these move- 
ments of the air have the permanence 
which we find associated with the 
larger operations of nature. The per- 
manent winds of the upper atmosphere 
are probably more continuous and more 
extensive than those which are found 
upon the surface; but owing to their 
height, and therefore to the difficulties 
of observing them, their directions and 
velocities are not so well known as the 
less permanent currents which affect the 
very surface of the earth. 'Ve can best 
illustrate the natm'e of the trade-winds 
by an imaginary journey from high alti- 
tudes toward the Equator. .A. voyage 
such as is taken by every ship from 
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British ports, or from those of X ew 
England, on its" a)' arounù Cape Horn, 
or the Cape of Good Hope, gives the ob- 
server an opportunity to study these 
wilHls. At the outset of such a cruise 
the marinprs find themselves in a region 
where the wind "bloweth as it listeth," 
the uncertainty of the direction being the 
ouly forcseeablü feature of the move- 
ment. There is in the:-,e wind::; a certain 
predominance of a movement to the east, 
which the marincr takes into account; 
hut in the great atmospheric churn of 
the :Northern Atlantic all the laws of 
wind-movement are concealed by the 
contentious he tween the diverse atmos- 
pheric influences which occur there. 
As the ship works to the southward 
aud out into the open sea, and comes 
near to the thirtieth parallel of north 
latitude, we rind that the variable 
winds gradually die away, giving place, 

fter a brid interval of calms, to a con- 
stant breeze from the east and north 
points of the compass. At first these 
winds blow in a faltering way; but 
shortly they increase in steadiness, and 
in the speed at which they move, until 
the whole air flows toward the south- 
west. This steadfastness of nlOvement 
is maintained over the zone which occu- 
pies all the space of the sea except a 
relatively narrow belt near either shore. 
Very rarely do wandering disturbances 
mar the uniformity of this aerial tide, 
and, at most, they cause only a tempo- 
rarv break in the otherwise continuous 
mo
ement. After passing through this 
helt of gentle easterly winds for a north 
and south distance of about thirteen 
hundred miles, or to within two or three 
hundred miles of the Equator, we find 
ourselves gradually -entering a belt of 
calms, generally about three hundred 
miles in width. Through this region 
the sails are filled bv the most fitful 
winds of the seas, sev
re thunder-stonns 
with fierce squalls, alternating with long 
periods when there is scarcely any IllOve- 
ment in the air. Availin
 himself of the 
pel"ple
.ing acciclentH of the atllloHphere, 
the mariner works his way through this 
disturLed reg-ion of alternating tempests 
and calms until he strikes the southern 
trades, the e
act counterpart of the 
wind
 of the north. These southern 
trades blow from the southeast, as those 
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from the north of the Equator from the 
northeaFtt. The helt of southern trades 
has about the same width as that trav- 
ersed in the north. Passing through it, 
the ship encouuters a
ain in thc Bouth- 
crn .Atlantic re6rÏon a tliHtrict of partial 
call11s about the troI)ic, south of which 
it again enters upon a region of variable 
winds. 
A north and south journey in the Pa- 
cific shows us the same arrangement uf 
the permanent and impermanent winds 
which we find in the .A.tlantic. Though 
the energy of the
e winds is not the 
same as that of those in the Atlantic, 
they have an even greater Hteadfastlless. 
The marvellous regularity of their move- 
ments was a delightful surprise to the 
early navigators. Varenius, e
aggerat- 
ing the truth somewhat, declares that on 
arriving at Acapulco, on the west coa
t 
of South America, the helm of the ship 
might be lashed and the sailors go to 
sleep, and they might still make their 
port in the Philippines, on the wel:ìtern 
side of that ocean. "The Spaniards 
called the trade-" ind region 'ÊI golfo 
de las dmnas,' for when once it WM 
reached a girllnight take the helm.""* 
It is evident that this distribution of 
the aerial currents is a permanent feat- 
ure on the surface of the globe. The 
earliest navigators of the oceans found 
the constant and the variable areas ex- 
actly where we find them to-day. The 
ships of Columbus were borne westward 
by the northern belt of trades, and every 
sailor who since that day has traversed 
the field. has availed himself of their 
movement. These gentle breezes are 
among the most Hteadfast features of 
the earth ; they are older than the con- 
tinents; they have indeed endured 
from the timc "hen our geological rec- 
ords began to be written in the rocks. 
The primal cause of these constant winds, 
as well as of all the atmospheric move- 
ments of importance, is to be found in 
the unequal distribution of the sun's 
heat upon the earth's surface. If the 
earth presented, as men first imagined 
it diel J a. plane surface to the snn, there 
would be no ::iuch system of constant 
"inds as we have indicated, for the rea- 
son that thf' heat "ould be equally dis- 
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tributed, and there wOlùd thus be a 
want of the disturbing causes which set 
the air into thesf' more ordered move- 
ments. But the spherical shape of the 
earth causes the sun's heat to fall in 
very different share on the equatorial 
region and in the districts about the 
})oles. 'Vithin the tropics, where the 
sun is from time to time vertical, and 
at most departs but slightly from that 
position during the course of the year, 
far more heat falls upon the earth than 
comes to the surface within the polar 
circles. This greater amount of heat 
received within the tropical belt of land 
and sea by radiation warnlS the lay- 
ers of abnosphere near the surface of 
the earth; the heated air expands, and 
is lightened by its expansion to a greater 
degree than is the air of regions nearer 
the poles. It was at first thought that 
this heat directly produced an up- 
draught from the tropical regions, and 
that the air which becomes the trade- 
winds flowed in frOln the north and 
south to fill the partial vacuum. Al- 
though this direct method of operating 
llid.Y in a measure account for the rush 
of the trade-winds toward the Equator, it 
is by no means a sufficient explanation 
of the phenomenon. 'Ve can best get 
a clear idea of the action by a simple il- 
lustration. Let us conceive a tall chim- 
ney, such as is frequently erected about 
manufacturing establishments where it 
is desired to produce a strong up- 
draught. For convenience. let us im- 
agine that this chimney is closed at the 
top when we begin to heat a column of 
air within it which previously was at 
the temperature of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. As soon as we have applied 
heat at the base of the column, it is evi- 
dent that the air tends to rush upward in 
the shaft and brings an increase of press- 
ure upon the summit. This pressure is 
due to the fact that the external air be- 
tween the chirnney-top and its base 
weighs more than the air within the 
chimney in its heated state. If now we 
remove the cap from the chimney, the 
air within this shaft will escape frOln 
the top; and if there be no wind, will 
flow off on every side over the surface 
of the colùer air. Anothel' familiar il- 
lustration may aid the reader to clear 
his mind as to the nature of this action. 


Let him imagine a trough-shaped vessel 
divided into three compartments, those 
at either end filled with water anù the 
central 8pace with oil, which, as he will 
reInember, is slightly lighter than the 
water. If now we remove the barriers 
which separate the oil from the water, 011 
either side, we shall see, as the eye clearly 
shows, that the water slips under the oil 
and the oil over the water. It is not 
necessary to try the experiment in order 
that it may be well conceived in that lab- 
oratory, the mind's eye. 'Ve have now 
only to suppose that by some process the 
oil should become water as it flowed to- 
ward either end of the vessel, and the 
water to becOIne oil as it approached the 
central part, to construct a convenient 
image of the process by which the air 
rises over the equatorial belt, and so leads 
to a current toward the Equator, along 
the surface of the earth, and toward the 
poles in the higher atmosphere. As- 
suming that the reader now conceives 
how this primal difference in heat brings 
about the movement from high altitudes 
to low, along the earth's surface, and 
from low altitudes to high, in regions 
considerably above the earth, we may 
advance one step further in our consid- 
erations. 
The next puzzling feature in the move- 
ment of the permanent winds is fo und 
in the fact that these curren t8 do not 
move on north and south lines, as we 
should at first sight expect them to do, 
but the southward-moving winds, or 
those which in the northern hemisphere 
seek the Equator, blow from the points 
between the east and north; while the up- 
per currents, which convey the air back 
from the Equator to high altitudes, move 
in the reverse direction, or frOln south- 
west to northeast. Although, as beÏore 
remarked, our information concerning 
this upper air-current is limited, its con- 
stancy, swiftness, and general course are 
sufficiently proved by observations made 
on the summit of high mountains within 
the trade-wind belt, as well as by the 
movements of clouds in the principal 
regions of the atmosphere. 
As long ago as 1735 an attempt was 
Inade to explain the origin of this deflec- 
tion of the winds from the true 110rth 
and south course. Although the ex- 
planation does not give a full account of 
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the plu)JlonIenon, it Atill retains a pia.' 
in the mo
t of our teÅt-hoolH. 'Vp owe 
thiq account of the trat1(.-,\ Ï1Hl lllOVPUWllt 
to Gcüt'ge Halliey. His expl:1natioll r<:sÌl:i 
on the fact that when n. }Jarticle of air or 
of watp!", 01' any othpr math-r, moves from 
the pol('s townr<<l thû Equator, or from 
higher to lower latitudes, it is constantly 
procf'eding' into regionH having higher 
rates of mo\'ement, by ,'irtne of the 
earth's rotation, than those from which 
it came, und so, by virtue of its inertia, 
it cOllstantly falls away to the westward, 
The ('arth in its rotation slips to a cer- 
tain e'\.tent beneath it. In the reverse 
way, a particle starting from the Equator, 
,\ here it moves, hv virtue of the earth's 
}'otation, at the rate of a thousand miles 
au hour in all eastward direction, and 
l>roceeding toward the poles, where it 
\\ ilillot have auy translatory motion, on 
account of the revolution of the earth, is 
constantly corning into regions having a 
less eastwarl1 1I1Ovement than it at the 
Illomen t possesHes, and so outruns the 
movement of the earth, inclining in an 
eastward direction. The reader can 
agaiu illustrate this principle by an ex- 
perinlent, which he nlaY try in practice, 
or essay in hiA imagination, bJ" endeayor- 
ing to walk from the centre of a railway 
turn-b,ble, such as is used for reversing 
the position of locomotives, to the pe- 
riphery of that disk. He will conceive, 
or by an e\:periment he will ha\ e it 
proved to him, that he caunot walk on a 
straight line from the centre to the cir- 
cumference when the disk is turning, 
but 'will attain a poiut on the periphery 
behind the point at which a radius of 
the circle intersects that line. Btanding 
a moment on the periphery, so that his 
body may aCllui.re the rotative nlove- 
ment of the disk, he will see that in walk- 
ing toward the ccntre he Rf!ain iuclines 
to one side, because the momentum of 
his Lollv makes it difficult for hÌ1n to ac- 
quire the lllO\"Clllellt of the surface to 
whieh hiH Ruccessive ste})H bring him. 
"Then, however, we endea\or to apply 
the truth which HaeUey discoyereù to 
the spherical surface of the earth, we 
find it insufficient to account for the de- 
flection of moving bodies on that surface. 
PelHlulum-eÅperim('ub.; of the llistin- 
guished Foucault, made in the middle of 
this c
ntury, ::ihowed that, while Hallicy's 
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l'onsideration'i \\ ere true, fiuotht'r prillei- 
pIe is iuvolved in the movement of the 
\\ iuds IUlll of th4 ocean-curreut
. This 
principle is that, 0\\ iug to the fact thut 
the earth rotates from "e
t to east, all 
hol1ips mo\ ing freely upon its su1"Íace 
will deflect to tllP right, till> mea,-;ure of 
the deflection heing due to the 1ntitudc of 
the point and the velocity of the IDO\ in
 
particles. It is HO dit1iC'ult to 
ive a 
poptÙar eÅplanatioll of this principle, 
and its comprehension if) so far unneces- 
sary to the aim of thi
 essay, that "f- 
nlay fairly fisk the reader to acn'pt thi'i 
statement, or to look elsewhere for a de- 
tailed explanation. 
It is worth the reader'H while to COll- 
ceive, as well as he may, tlw general 
principles which control the movements 
of th(' constant winds, for upon these 
1ll0' emcllts in a great measure depends 
the whole system by which heat is dis- 
tributed over the su.rface of the earth. 
1'his distribution is one of the lU:lUY 
conùitions on which the habitability of 
the globe absolutely depends. If the 
heat which comes upon the earth's sur- 
face froIll the HUll stayed where it fell, if 
there" ere uo machinery compensating 
for the irrehl"ularities arising from the 
exccs
ive supply which falls ill the tropics 
anù the scant meaSlu'e given to high 
latitudes, the equatorial region wotÙd 
be too hot for life, and the regions be- 
yond the parallels of fortJ degree
 north 
and south of the Equator wotÙd be too 
cold ; they would be locked in eternal 
frost. This con1}JCDHation, it is true, iH 
only in a small weaSUl'e affected bv the 
v.i
ds themselyes; for, although" theJ 
represent the movement of a great body 
of air to und fronl the equatorial helt, 
this air has Yer)" little Leat-storin
 power, 
due to its gaseous elementA. The work 
of compensation is accomplished in the 
main by the ocean-currents which the 
winds induce. The trade-winds, D10yiIl
 
the surface-waters over which the, ruh, 
drive ulong a hroad sheet of the o'ec:ln's 
surface from either atmosphere toward 
the Equator. If these \\ inch, moved 

'111al'ely down upon the Equator, the re- 
sult wou1d be that the waters would 
soon Le heaped up under that line and 
the curreuts of the water wouhl cease to 
flow; but as they move obliquely from 
the northeast and from tLe blJutheast to- 
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ward the equatorial belt, they produce 
at their junction a wide westerly-setting 
current which flows at the rate of two 
or three n1Ïles an hour. "Then this cur- 
rent comes against the shoals of a con- 
tinent, as it does against South America, 
it divides and turns in two streams to- 
ward either pole. In the case of the 
gulf-strealll the great equatorial tide 
sweeps on toward the northern seas, 
bearing with it a great store of tropical 
heat. To it Europe owes its habitability, 
and the region within the Arctic Circle 
receives from it more heat, as Dr. James 
Croll has sho'wn, than comes to it frOlll 
the direct rays of the sun. 'Ye see by 
this instance, one of many which cOlùd 
be adduced, that the atmosphere not 
only gives the prÍ1nal conditions of life, 
but by its great movements secures to 
the larger part of the land and sea tem- 
peratures suited to the existence of that 
life. 
We now turn to the second great 
group of atmospheric currents, those 
which constitute the variable winds. 
This group of air-currents affords a 
larger and more puzzling class of move- 
ments, more puzzling because they de- 
pend upon the interaction of many varia- 
ble conditions. As to them all we may 
make the same general statement which 
we have already made concerning the 
constant winds, viz. : That they are pri- 
marily due to the excess of temperature 
in the lower regions of the atInosphere, 
caused by the fact that the incurrent 
heat from the sun passes more readily 
through the air than the radiant heat 
does. Starting from this general prin- 
ciple, we find that the inconstant winds 
fall naturally into two categories: First, 
those which are caused by the difference 
in the condition of the air over the land 
and over the sea; second, disturbances 
which are due to a violent movement 
of the heated air which lies upon the 
earth's surface, to escape into the upper 
regions of the abnos})here, whereunto its 
lightness, due to the heat it has acquired 
from the surface, makes it tend. The 
first of these two groups of inconstant 
winds affords us the class of what are 
commonly termed land and sea breezes, 
the effects of which, though interesting, 
are of relatively small importance in the 
economy of the world. 


The simplest ('ase arising from the 
difference in the condition of the air over 
land and ocean may be noted where a 
considerahle island 
ises from a space of 
tropical open seas. A brief experience 
on such an island shows us that in the 
afternoon of each day a wind sets in from 
the sea and dies away about sunset. For 
a while the air is still, but toward mid- 
night a steadfast current sets in from the 
other direction, namely, frOln the land, 
and blows until after sunrise. Thus the 
normal atmospheric conditions of the 
island give us alternating breezes endur- 
ing for about equal times, but moving in 
opposite directions. Here again we have 
to correct the usual statement as to the 
origin of these winds. It is generally 
said that the air, becoming heated over 
the surface of the land as that surface 
gains in temperature toward noonday, 
rises and so draws in the air from 
the sea, while at night the reverse ac- 
tion takes place. This theory is dis- 
proved by the circumstance pointed out 
two centuries ago by Dampier, that the 
sea-breeze begins in the offing and ex- 
tends gradually to the coast, while the 
land-breeze comes off from the shore and 
forces its way out to sea. Dampier's 
statements about the sea-breeze are: 
"It comes in an even, small black curl 
upon the water, whereas all the sea be- 
tween it and the shore not reached by it 
is smooth and even as glass in compari- 
son. In an hour's time after it reaches 
the shore it fans pretty briskly, and so 
increases gradually until twelve o'clock; 
then it is commonly strongest and lasts 
until two or three, a very brisk gale! " * 
Although the difference in temperature 
in the surfaces of the land and sea is 
the import
nt cause of these changing 
currents, the method of action is prob- 
ably not that just stated, but comes about 
as follows: The air from the surface of 
the land, being expanded by heat, is 
raised more or less above the surface, so 
that the levels of equal barometric press- 
ure are higher over the island than they 
are over the sea, as is in dicated in the 
diagram. This difference in elevation 
of the levels of equal barometric pressure 
causes the air to slide off from over the 
surface of the island to the portion of 
the atmosphere above the surface of the 
* R. H. Scott: .. Elt:lucntary Meteorology," p, 
S6, 
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sea, thus incrc'aRing th(' prcssure at the 
la,;t-nameJ points. This pr('ssure di- 
recth r forccs the APa-air in tov.anl the 
iHlall
1. Gradually, after the HUll goes 
down, the land-surface cools until its 
temperature is helow that of the sea, 
\\ ll('u the foregoing process is reversed. 
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neath that on the land, sOUletimes with 
considerable sreed. It is interestin
 to 
watch tli(' pro('('sH of this movement, as it 
ma.r freqlH'lltly he ohsprved alollg' th('se 
shorc/:), for it i
 t1e t)]1e of many of 
the aerial movementc
 which are not so 
o hHcrvahle. Selectillg a f:itill SUlllmer day, 
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Land and Sea Breezes, No.1. Currents of Air by Day. 
[In this diagram, as in No.2, the ùottcd liDCB rcprCFcDt likc tempcrntnres.] 


The lines reprcsenting equal barometric 
pres
mre over the land come nearer to- 
gether; the air then flows in from the 
upper regions of the ocean-atmosphel'e, 
weights the column of air, and forces the 
("urrent out along the surface to the sea- 
ward. 
Along the margin of the continents we 
fn
quently find indications of land and 
sea breezes, which, although much nlOre 
})erturbed than in the case of oceanic 
islands, are still clearly due to the opera- 
tion of the same forces. The east wind 
which, in the season of hot but still- 
aired sumIller da) s, creeps in upon the 
shore of Xew England and other parts 


and a point on the shore at the sea-level, 
we may await the coming of t1e aerial 
tide. It approaches the shore in the 
fonn of a wedge, which Hlips uuder the 
h0ated air of the land. At first the thin 
poin t of tIns wedge may he only a foot 
or two deep, and has only a very slight 
motion, as may be shown b
" the sllloke of 
lJurning paper, or even lJY the effect of 
temperature on the hand when it is held 
near the ground. The cold air gradually 
becm_lles deeper, lJut for an hour it may, 
in some cases, not be fifty feet in depth; 
so that on the lower floor of a tall hou
e 
we may find the cool air creeping in 
frmn the sea, and on the upper story we 
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Land and Sea Breezes, No.2. 


Currents of Air by Night, 


of this continent, is an instance of this 
action. In the 1ll011thH of 1\lay and June 
the sea-water off the X ew En glan ( 1 coast 
is often as much as thirty o'r forty de- 
g-ree!4 ("ooler than the surface of the land, 
and the air oyer thesp surfaces for a 
considerable height above the bea dif- 
fers nearly as much in its temperature. 
""hen ever there i::; no \\ind from the COll- 
tinen t this air from the sea flows in ùe- 


may note a r(,\T'rAe movemcnt of the 
wa;'Ju nil' from the hnd sea\\ard. 
"7" e have now considered those move- 
ments of the air which are more or Ip
s 
constant or regular in their actioll. 'Ve 
there'fore turn to the group of variable 
win<lb. It is 
harJ.eteriRtic of these 
winds that they are temporary ill their 
nahu'e, often very violent, therefore not 
to ùe predicted, as are the constant 
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A Dust Whirl. 


Inovements of the atmosphere. Like 
the preceding class, they are due to dif- 
ferences of t
mperature of the air upon 
the surface, and in higher levels of the 
abuosphere brought alJout hy the ac- 
tion of solar heat. They may, for con- 
venience, be divided into thl'ee distinct 
groups, which receive, respectively, the 
names of whirlwinds, tornadoes, and cy- 
clones. All three of these classes of in- 
constant winds are found both on sea 
and on land, lJut the two latter are luuch 
more COlllmon on the land-surfaces, or 
on the portions of the ocean near the 
shore, than in the open sea. All these 
groups of winds have certain common 
characteristics which indicate a likeness 
in the circumstances of their origin. 
They all exhilJit a nlore or less distinct 
spiral lllotion in the air involved in their 
nlovements; they all show a distinct as- 
cending nlovement of the air in their 
central parts. In all of them this cen- 
tral part, the shaft of the whirl, has a 
luore or less forward nlotion, and in 
the larger whirls the direction of this 
lllOtion is tolerably regular in each re- 
gion where they occur. 
The COlnmon cause of this whirling 
lnovement is the existence of a heated 
layer of air next the surface of the earth, 
which air, by virtue of its greater heat, 
tends to be more expanded, and tL.ere- 


fore lighter than the overlying coolf'r 
mass of the atmospherf'. 'Vith certain 
trifling exceptions, to he noted further 
on, the heat of this sheet of air next the 
sUI'face of the earth is due to the fact 
that the direct rays of the Hun pass more 
easily through the atmosphere than do 
those of the rebounding or radiant heat 
which flows fl'onl the emth's surface ' 
outwal'd into space. The result is that 
the ground, lJecoming more heated than 
the overlying air, gives out its heat to the 
layer of the atmosphere just above its 
level, and so creates a heated stratum 
which, on account of its gain in tempera- 
ture, seeks to find a way upward. For 
a time, if there lJe no wind, this lJuoyant 
air may lJe shut in by the layer of cooler 
air which overlies it, and through which 
it finds no open path; but as the sheet 
grows thicker it finally, lJY some chance, 
makes a way through the stratulIl which 
holds it down and escapes to the upper 
regions of the at.mosphere, to which its 
lJuoyancy impels it. A little experiInent 
will show the essential principles of this 
movement in sulJstances which are mOl'e 
visilJle than these sheets of air, and on a 
scale nlore l'eadily cOluprehensilJle. Plac- 
ing a layer of oil on the surface of a fiat 
vessel, it is possible, with great care, to 
float a sheet of water over it so that the 
superimposed water is of considerable 
thickness. 'Ve now have a lighter fluid 
lJelow and a heavier above. This is an 
unstalJle condition, which naturally ends 
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DIagram of a Sink Spout 
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Instantaneous Views of a Tornado. 


From })hl)to
rl\l'hs tuklll nl."dr JI!.IIIC...tU\\Il, Dak" JUlie Ii, 1
7, by 11r. C. f.. JUlItI. \\hill' the cululIIll \\8'4 l'it(htt."t.u 
mil,'s di...tullt 81111 I ul'itll} r
'('c,hu
. Thl' 111'p,'r picture rl'pn.t!('lItl! tlH' turllmlu at itR full,....t \ i,:ur: thc ImH'r, \\ hen it 
h".1 11I'
ulI tll \\'IUll' The centl'l' it! .,hu\, n by the dark line I)f tb
' fUJ\lU'I. bdlillli wllll'h tmll'l tb,' "lurlll vI n&in Dnll hd" 
whit'h i'l ß l1...UI\I I&CCUIIII",nilllent. In ""......iug' 1I\l'r u I.Ike nWut t\\ u acres ill UICI&, thi:. tornadu "u,'k....1 III) nil the \1 at. r, 
leu, iug the 
..uuntl .. dry ,'nllllgh to I,.. plun,.:hed." 
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in upsetting the two tluids--a rf'Htoration of stability. As long as the overlJ;ng 
watf'r i
 IH'rfe(.tly Htill, t}l(' tend('Il(',y of th(' oil to riHe Ulay 110t cau!-,ü auy moye- 
meut; hut the slightcst disturhance will det(\l"mine the oil to hn
ak through the 
overlying water. If Wl' paHs a straw through the water and make a little stir 
in t Ij(' two lIuid
, at ow'e 
through tlw little gap a 
str('am of oil fiets upwar<1. 
From all sid('
 this oil !-'lips 
to tho path "hieh we han.J 
forlllPd, and iu a few Sl'C- 
and:; tLl' paF:sage i
 aeCOlll- 
plis}wd alH 1 a stahle e(lui- 
lihrium ('stahlished. * 
"ïth thi
 expl'riment in 
mind, let us pro('('('d to ex- 
amÍ1w auy h'vel surface, on 
a hot afternoon wlwn the 
air is very still. It is neces- 
sary for the 0 hservatioll that 
it l>e lluule Oil some tolera- 
bly pl'tin surface which is 
not co\"('re<1 with vegetation, for the 1ea\"('s of plants radiate the heat which 
COIlles to th(,lll from the fiUll with great rapidity, and therefore the fiurface of the 
earth heneath them does not attain the high temperature 'which we find it to have 
in regions without verdure. Let us note that the air next the surface of the 
earth is vibrating "ith the heat, fiO that if "e stoop do\\n and look through the 
air, within a foot or two from the ground, we see that the Hhapc of all ohjeets 
dUl1ces anc1 twinkles in the mirage which is produced ùy t1e boiling motion 
which the radiant heat produc('s. 'Yith a thermometer 'we lnay note that there is 
a diffel'{'lH'e of lllany degrees hdween the t('mperature at the surface of the earth 
and at the height of a few feet above it. The difference is so great that it often 
can be perceiveù by holding 
the hawl, first at Hix inehes 
from the ground, and again 
above the head. 
Beginning at sunrise on 
a <1ay of unhroken calm, 
this process of heating the 
air next the ground goes on 
uutil afternooll; the tension 
then hecomes so great that 
the hot air he('am;e of itn 
lightness breaks through thl' 
col(1. The place where the 
weak Hpot in the overlying 
roof of colù air is found is 
determined by various acci- 
dE'nt
. Sault. Iwate<1 tref>- 
trunk or tall object of any kind, rising a little way through the cold la:\"er, may 
at that point make the hot air thicker than elsewhere, and consequently the strain 
upwar<1 at this particular place will he great('r. As soon as this hottom air find
 
a way upward it swiftly rushes toward the l>oint of escape, as is shown in the cuts. 
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A Whirlwind 
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A Water-spout. 


· This eXJleriment ('an be more rl'adi1y performl',j by choosing !'ome oil "hich becomes partly øolid at a temperature 
above the frel'zin
-pomt. a q , for inl-tance, lard-oil. WnrlllinJ{ the oil until it iR tranRparent, we pour it into a fiat-bot- 
tomed ves"cI, which mnst be wl\rm enough to permit the oil to fio\V freely: then placinJ( the \eR!\e1 in anothE"r of ('o'd 
water, we permit the oil to Rtiffen. 
ow ponr in the \\:&ter, place the rl'l'l'ptadc in another ba."in of w,lter. anrl "arm 
gr,ldual1y to melt the oil; then, a.. befort', nmkinK a little I-tir, we determine the point nt \\ hich the oil \\ ill rille thronjlh 
the Ruperincumbent water, or we ilia}" wait for bUme blight jar to create the local disturbonce, \\ hich \\ III brin
 aoout the 
Eamc> reI-nit. 
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Smoke-whirl from Forest Fires. 


Immediately after the uprush lJegins, the 
air streams in from every side toward the 
chimney, at first slowly; then, as it gains 
velocity, more and more swiftly. As it 
gets t
ward the centre its veloèity is ac- 
celerated and the particles of air crowd 
against each other. As soon as the up- 
ward movement is estalJlished, we find 
that the particles of the atmosphere 
take on the whirling movement. It iH 
not so easy to explain the cause of this 
whirling as it is to show the other cir- 
CUlllstances of these centre-seeking cur- 
rents, but we can easily note the fact 
that such movements occur in all cases 
where a fluid or a gas streams rapidly 
from a wide field through a small open- 
ing. l\Iovements of this sort can be seen 
in a bath-tub where there is a hole in the 
bottom for the escape of the water. Fill- 
ing the basin with water and lifting the 
plug, we see in a moment that the fluid lJe- 
gins to spin round as it flows to the cen- 
tre. At fir
t this whirling movement is 
along the bottom of the vessel only, lJut 
it is rapidly propagated upward until for 
.the whole depth the water spins in the 
part next from the opening with such ve- 
locitv that a conical hole is formed Oll the 
surf
ce, which may extend downward to 
the outlet, and even for a little distance 


-,a.." 


into the pipe which takes the 
water away. * Stirring the 
water with a motion of the 

'. -,
: 
>, hand, we can destroy this 
whirl, but it quickly is re- 
creat.ed. By giving the wa- 
ter about it a decicled move- 
ment we can reverse the 
direction of the whirl, but 
in no way can we causp the 
water to escape without the 
rotatory motion. \Ve thus 
see that, although the spiral 
mOvetllent is essentially the 
direction, whether to the 
right or to the left is a nlat- 
tel' determined by circuln- 
stances. 
The cause of this whirling 
movement, as far as it can 
be briefly and simply stated, 
is as follows: \Vhen the par- 
ticles of air or water lJegin 
to rush toward the centre, 
the chunce is infinitely great 
that they will not all follow 
straight lines leading directly to the 
middle of the colulnn. Now, if any of 
them fail to go on the straightest lines, 
they will have to curve at the end of 
their course in order to join the upward 
march. They thus give a shove to one 
side of the delicately poised column, and 
so set it spinning round. .As soon as the 
column begins to turn, fewer of the par- 
ticles can lllove straightforwardly to the 
centre, and IllOI'e press toward the side 
from which the column is turning and 
add their shove to the force which spins 
it. \Yhen it acquires a rapid movement, 
all the IJarticles press on the same side, 
and so increase the velocity of its rotation. 
Returning now to the whirl of the air 
-the dust-whirl, as we shall for conveni- 
ence term it-we perceive that on the 
surface of the earth there is a lJroad 
disk, a rew feet in depth and, pedlaps, a 
score or two in diameter, t1ll'ough which 
the air llloves toward a relatively slender 
vertical shaft. If the colullln be very dis- 
tinctly developed, and the dust it draws 
up large in quantity, we may lJe able 


.,;' 


q:: 


* It is important in this experiment that the exit open- 
ing shall be unob'itructed. In most cases modern bath-tubs 
and wash-basins have partition!> acrOf\S the f\pace. which di- 
vides the turning wat('r into scveral streams. Eaell of thcse 
streams creates its own little whirl, but they rC'act against 
each other in such a way that 110 considerable whirlpool 
is formeù. 
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to l)(lrC'eiw'\ that at a few lmndred fe(lt 
above the surfaC'{\ t}w <"yliwl('}" expancls 
into a form fmhHtantiallv lik{' that whi('h 
it had on the sm'fltl'e. "In othcr words, 
the dust-whirl has an hour-gla'is shape, 
hut the tuùc whieh connects thc u}>}><'r 
fi1ll1 lowcr conCH is l'clatively very long. 
\rhirlwinds may 1,0 forilled by the 
heat of the earth's Hurface, which is not 
derived from the rays of the sun, l)ut 
from terrestrial Rources of temperature. 
They are c,-tremely COlllmon over forest- 
fires, whcre tho nil' lying upon a dis- 
trict of hundreds of acres in extent is 
much hcated ; the heated air seeking to 
hreak through the cooler air almve, e
- 
aC't!y as in the c<u:;e oI the dust-whirl, takes 
the "form of a spinning column. Even in 
a largp hurning huih1ing cardul 
watdullg wiU frelluently show 
these 'whirls ill the air aùove it. In 
volcanic eruptions they are also 
not UIl('OmlllOn ; and OIl account of 
__ 
the intense heat arising from the 
emanations of the crater they are 
far more powerful than are <.1ust- 
whirls or those develoI>ed by or- 
dinary fires. The whirlwinds 
which attpIHled the great erup- 
tion of SUlllhawa, an island in the 
East fudics, in UH5, destroyed 
great areas of fore!:!ts and drew 
up into the air the bodies of IlH'll 
and ùeasts, adding another Hourc(' 
of havoc to that dire catastrophe. 
'Yhere these whirls are formed 
over the heated surfaee of the 
!::ien. they are often nluch 1110re 
,'igorous than the similar move- 
ments OIl the surface of the con- 
tinental lands, for thc rcaSOIl that the 
air over the Rea often remains for a 
long timc calmer than oyer the lanc1- 
f;urfa.e('s. The greater ('uergy of these 
whi.rlwind
 o"\'"er the surface of the 
sea may also he in part ùue to the 
llloistpr nature of the air ahove that 
Rurfa.ee, which brings about an upward 
impulse in the column-in a manner 
to he noted hereafter. 'Yhere strong 
whirlwinds occm' over the surfal'c of the 
sea they produce the phenomena caUed 
water-
politS. The common notion that 
these marine whirlwinds suck up watt'r 
from the sea to the clouds is almost cer- 
tainly an error. It is true that the water 
leap!:! to the height of u. few feet above 
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the RUnacc just beneath the central part 
of the colullln, hut the cdinder of cloud 
is due to tho rupid cOlHl('nsation of the 
moisture in the air which is drawn up 
thr0 1 1gh its centre-condensatioll pro- 
<1uee<l by the cooling whi('h the air re- 
ceivcs as soon as it escapes from the 
thin, heated lower la:rer. As "e shall 
shortly sce, the prairie tornado has the 
same gencral aspf'l"Ì as tlt(' water-spout, 
though there is no sea l)elow it from 
which it can ùraw its water. 
The passage frOll! the sanc1-whirh. of 
the street::) and other dcsert placcs to 
the tornaùoes such as ravage the cen- 
tral part of this countr.)' appears at first 
sight to he gradual; :yet, as "e tihall 
see, though both depend upon the up- 
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Section through a Tornado. 


rush of the warm air through the colder 
oyerlying maRS, the conditions which 
produced the "armth, and thereby give 
rise to tlw current, are not eL'1.ctly tho 
same. The Rmalier dust-whirls occur 
evervwhere in the wo1"1<l; tornadoes ar(" 
limited to parti("ular regions, and those 
of disastrous violence occur only in l."er- 
tain limited parts of the earth's surface. 
Oue of their Heats of most energetic de- 
velopment is in tlw central and we:-;tern 
parth of the l\Iib::;Ü;sippi Y alleJ". The
. 
are peeu1i1.rly frequent in the Re('tionH 
from ".,. ('stern Ohio to Colorado, though 
they oceur occasionally in about all the 
level portions of the cen tral trough of the 
continl'nt, una 
ù::;o on the _\.tlalltic slope. 
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They hal)pen nlost frequently in the cated reactions wI1Ìch take place within 
DlODtbs of ::\lay, June, and Jtùy, but the cyclonic whirl. It iR sufficient for 
they occasionally occur at other sea- our p"Urpose to note that in this manner 
sons; indeed, they haye been observed a deep layer of warm air is placed next 
in eyery month ill the year. They are the surface of the earth, and that it does 
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Effect on a Train in the Centre of a Tornado. From a photograph taken at Sauk Rapids, Minn" April. 1886, 


commonest in the afternoons, but have 
been observed at other times in the day. 
The way in which these tornado-whirls 
are formed differs in certain essential 
particulars frOln the way in which whirl- 
winds are created, as has been well shown 
by Professor Ferrel. The most impor- 
tant points of difference are as follows: 
The dust-whirls are due to the heating 
of a thin layer of air next the ground. 
The small Inass of this layer prevents 
its upward whirling from bringing about 
any powerful movements of the atmos- 
phere. In the tornado the heat of the 
lower air has a different origin. 'Yhen 
a cyclone passes over the surface of a 
country, certain peculiar movements of 
the atmosphere which it produces bring 
large vohllnes of the warm and moistened 
air to the earth's surface and overlay 
them by a cool stratum. It is not nec- 
essary for us to describe the exact pro- 
cess by which this condition is bl'ought 
about; it depends upon rather cOlnpli- 


not owe its temperature in any imme- 
diate way to the heat which radiates 
frOlll the earth's surface. This layer of 
warm, moist air tends to rise up for the 
same reason that the thin layer of dry 
air which fonns the dust-whirl is im- 
pelled upward, but on account of its 
great mass the intensity of the upward 
urgence is far greater. 
In the sand-whirl the upward motion 
begins close to the earth's surface for 
the reason that the stratum which is im- 
pelled upward is very thin, but in the 
tornado the stratum of heated air is usu- 
ally about a thousand feet thick; there- 
fore its whirling action naturally orig- 
inates at the uPIJer surface of the hot 
layer, for it is at that point the upward 
motion begins. Starting in this upper 
region, the whirl extends progressively 
downward, just as in the bath-tub the 
whir} extends progressively upward from 
the point at which the motion originat- 
ed, until the whirllllay touch the surface 
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of thp ('arth. 'V}IPU tlWHP whit'ls hcgin 
thc) only ill\oIH' n titTUlll part of thl3 air 
ahout tllf' point of origin, and so th(' a{"- 
(l'1Ïn'fl vdo{"ity of the parti('lt's wl1<'n 
they C01110 to tho {"I'n tro is llot greut; 
hut grn.duulh tlwy 
uck air from farther 
awl fartlH'r. away. .As tIle tiehl of fmp- 
ply 1 )('('OIIH.'S larger, 1111<1 tho partidcs 
lllove frol1l n. greatcr distn.ncf', tLey ap- 
proach that ecnh'e "ith gr('aÌt'r filHl 
gr('at('r spt'cd, awl tho spiral wic1t'ns 
awl turIlH with It('('pIl'rated vc1ocity. 
eho 
longer the jourlley of the parti('lp, the 
Hwifter its whirling 1l1Otioll h('('OI11CH. 
\\' e IlIa\" Hec-ure n. f:unili:tr and fairly 
goot! iÙustration of this Illotion IJ
' 
whirling' a weight 011 It striug' awl at 
the samc time alIo\\ iug the string to 
('oil around the fingC'r, thus cOll,;tantly 


'-. 
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,\cight attfwhcc1 to t])(' Htring wlwn it i"J 
coiled n('nrly to the tinger. rrhe rC
lùt ili 
n. partial Vaf"UlIIll in the ('('utre of the tor- 
wulo-HlmCt whi('h H('(.kH to he fillf'(1. It 
lllU,;t fill itHC'lf frOlll either ellfl of thp 
envitY'. It ('nllnot draw air from aho'tj 
for the rC':lSOIl that tlwr(' t lw atmosphere 
is so unH"h lig-hter that it \\ ill not c1e- 
Hcend, Lut on the surfa .c of the ground 
th('re is air whieh, though ,\hirling, is 
]lot l1loyiu
 \\ ith all) thing' like tlH' Hpcc<1 
that it Las in the higher part of the 
shaft, for the folio\\ ing rea")OllH: In the 
first place, the whirl hegius high up awl 
e
tends graclualiy down warcl toward the 
earth's f:mrface, therefore the air next 
the ground, hcing the last to l)e set in 
lllOtion, has 110t acquirecl the Hpet.d of 
that in the upper portions of thf' col- 
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Showing the Narrow Limits of the Destruction and the Completeness of the Ruin within the Limited Field. From a photo- 
graph taken at Rochester, Minn., August, 1883. 


shortening the length of the circuit the 
\H.ight truverses. \Ye thus ohseryp that 
the Rpeec1 of the Illotion sensihly iu- 
crem;es a,; the line shortens. 
"'heu the particles of nir Rtart from 
n. mile awa\" towar(l the ('('utre of the 
whirl. they ;nay move at the rate of a 
gf'ntIe breeze; whell they have {'orne to 
,\ ithin a hundrec1 f('(.t of the ('entre tho 
motion may ha.ve the !-;peec1 of n. hurri- 
cane. 'fhe more nearly the parti('le of 
air approaches, the Htroll
l'r the l'l'ntrif- 
ugonl forl'e ht'l'OIllCS, null tllt) nil' pulis 
awa)" frOlIl tLe cenhe just as Ju
s tho 


umn; furthermore, the nil' upon the sur- 
faN' is hindC'recl in its nlOYernC'llts lw 
tl.e grNl.t friction "hicb the irregulari- 
ties of the earth exert upon it-this 
frietioll in a torllaclo, fiR in an ordinary 
galp, rf'c1UC('H tlw rate' of the motion ïiI 
a HUl1>rising luanneI'. The ren.c1('r mny 
l"C'adilv ohser\"e tlill; etfed b,' noting the 
Hp('('(f\\ith,,,hi{"h the Hew] of a storm 
thin
 at perhaps a thousan(l feet above 
the surface 111O\"e8. He" ill often tin<l 
u. motion of fifty miles :\n hour or 
J1lon
 illc1it'aÌ<'c1 h
' this scwl, while on 
the burfa.cc of tLe èarth the R}Jl't.:'ll of the 
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s p e c i e s of atmospheri(' 
whirls which we have yet 
to consider. 
,rhen the conditions of 
atmospheric in sta bili ty 
have given birth to a tor- 
nado, the fact is announced 
to the observer by a sudden 
gathering of dark, swift- 
whirling c Iou d s, from 
which depend a writhing, 
sel1)ent-like body formed 
of condensed vapor. This 
writhing column extends 
l'apidly downward until it 
touches the earth. 'Vhen 
it attains the surface it 1Jecomes audible 
from the violent rending actions which 
it creates upon that surface. As soon as 
the whirl is created it begins to move 
away, generally toward the northeast,- 
for the evident reason that the upper cold 
layer of air against which it originates 
has, in the northern hemisphere, a move- 
ment in that direction. 
In its path over the surface, the cir- 
cling movement of the writhing air and 
the sucking action of the partial vacuum 
in the central portion of the shaft COlll- 
1Jine to bring a1Jout an extreme devasta- 
tion. On the outside of the whirl the 
air, which rushes in a circling path to- 
warù the vortex, overturns all movable 
objects, and in the centre these objects, 
if they are not too heavy, are sucked up 
as by a great air-pump. Thus the roofs 
of houses, 1Jodies of IHen and animals, 
may be lifted to great elevations, until 
they are tossed by the tumultuous move- 
nlents 1Jeyond the limits of the ascend- 
ing currents and fall back upon the 
earth. 'Yhere the centre of the whirl- 
",ind paRses over a building, the sudden 
decrease in the pressure of the outer air 
often causes the atmosphere which is 
contained within the walls suddenly to 
press against the sides of the stl'ucture, 
so that these sides are quickly driven 
outward as by a charge of gunpowder. 
It is not unlikely that the diminution 
of pressure brought a1Jout by the pas- 
sage of the interior of the whirl over a 
building may be about as much as is 
indicated 1JY the faU of four inches in 
the barometer. This is equivalent to a 
change in the Pl'essure amounting to 
about three hundred pounds to the 
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Effect on a Train close to the Centre of a Tornado. From a photograph taken 
at Grinnell, la., June 18, 1882. 


gale does not exceed half that amount. 
This difference represents the effect of 
the earth's friction. The result is that 
this relatively quiet air next the ground 
is sucked into the tu1Je with extreme 
rapidity, and nlounts with much less 
-whirling movement than we find in 
what we may term walls of the whirl- 
that is, the rapidly circling particles 
which lie on either side of the partly 
vacant central portion of the column. 
Curiously enough, the uprushing air 
in the central shaft of the tornado olJ- 
tains a certain access of heat from the 
upward motion of the atmosphere in 
the shaft. This gain of force is brought 
about in the following lnanner: The 
warln air, the rush of which constitutes 
the tornado, contains a considerable 
amount of water in the fOrIll of vapor. 
This water is held in the vaporous fOrIU 
by the action of the heat, which pushes 
its molecules apart. As soon as any- 
thing causes this vapor to condense in 
the form of visi1Jle water, the force which 
pushed the molecules asunder again ap- 
pears as heat, and, by expanding the 
air in which the condensation takes 
place, causes it to retain its ascending 
force for a greater time than it would 
otherwise maintain it, and so intensifies 
and continues the uprushing movement 
of the column. In the ordinary tor- 
nado, owing to its relatively Rmall size, 
and to the brief duration of its action, 
thi
 force derived frOln the condensa- 
tion-vapor has no very great influence 
on the violence of the movement; hut, 
as we shall hereafter see, this peculiar 
effect of condensing vapor has a great 
importance in the cyclones, that last 
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Aquare foot. ThiH for('e operates to 
burst out the walls of n. huilding. It i'i 
not improhahle that tllP diminution of 
pressure ma.
' ho Ul neh greakl' than this, 
but men the amount nameù is sufJieient 
to account for the lmrsting- out of the 
frail-wallet1 Htructures whieh thcsp dev- 
astating movement::! eneulmter in the 
western parb:! of the United State::!. 
Fortunately the paths of these tor- 
nadoes are ordinarily very nan'ow-the 
"idf->st have a lliauwter olless than two 
milcs; the narrowest of only forty feet. 
In mo:.;t {'aseH a tornado is seriously 
destructive over a width not exceeding 
five huw1red fpet. Tho length of the 
tOl'llatl0 's path acrOS:-i the country dOOR 
not commonly exceed thirty miles, ana 
it generally traverses the distance in 
ahout an hour, \Yhell the upward cork- 
Rcrew motion of tl1(' outer part of the 
spiral and the swifter uprush of the 
air through the central shaft have 


--- ::
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Showing the Overturning Action of a Tornado on Buildings. 


drained away thp most of the warm air 
which gave"' birth to the Illotion, the 


· These tornadoes are, ev(>n in the pre.,ent RCatterro con- 
rlition of the population in the reg-ion!' they nfflkt, ß l'IOurco 
of 
reat dp"truction to life and. property, and with the in- 
crcl\!-e lIf population each year they I\re likely to produce 
even 
eater 1088. The qu(>,..tion arif'e!'l, Whnt can be done 
to mitigate thCIIC f'\'i)I!? It is evident that these dcvnsta- 
tion8 delwnrl upon I'uch gTeat CRUBeS that \\"(> cannot hope 
in any manner to prevent their occurr(>nce. but it IleCms 
p088ible in certain 8imJlle ways to limit thp destruction 
they bring about. Dy far the greateRt 10HS of life and In"op- 
erty i8 cnuscrl b}' the frail nature of thp Rtructurc8-gen- 
erally timber build in
R of un,ubstantial character-in 
\\ hich inhabitants ûf the tornado dit<trict d\\ell. These 
buihUl1gs, though well buitel1 to rCbi8t the activn of earth- 
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tornado dies away. The equilibrium of 
the air-masses iH for a time restored, the 
hea.vipr air has fall('n down upon the 
Buriaeo, and. the warm nil', spre:l(1in H' 
laterally as it attains the level to "hich 
it towls, comes into a state of quiet. 
Assumiug the \\ i(lth of the dcstruction 
hrought al)uut hy the storm at six hun- 
w'ed feet, and the length of its jour- 
ney at thirty miles, we tind that the area 
of its devastation amoulltH to about two 
thousand l.I,cres, or to a square area about 
two miles on n. Ride. Over this area the 
dcstruction is ortlinarily more complete 
tLan that which uccurs in the most se- 
vere earthquakeH. * 
'Ve ha.ve already noted the fact that 
these tornadoes are due to the presence 
of thick masses of warm and moist air 
lle
t the surfaee of the earth which seeks 
a pas
'mg-e up through the superincum- 
hent atmosphere. Recent discoveries 
have l1lade it clear that these ùestruc- 
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From a photograph taken at St. Cloud, Minn., Apnl 15, 1886. 


tive whirlwinds lie within the field of 
certain greater whirls, known as cy- 


qU3keR, are utterly unfittcò to OppoRe thet::e convulldous of 
the air. A builrlinK intended to meet the tornado t'hock 
ShOllld., it IIel'ms to me, be con
tructed in the follo\\ ing 
manner: Wher(> pOMibl(>, it F:hould posse
 thick ml\'oOnry 
walls of stone or brick united b)' !otrol'
 mortar. \la&Onry 
fiCems to be the preferable ml\terial, for the reason that 
the @torm. o\\ing to its rapit\ forwRrl\ movement, acts 00 
anyone place having the area of a house for only a E'CCond 
or two; thus the inertia of the mRM will !'Crve to J;roh.'Ct 
it from th(> ravage of the brief !'torm. If thE're are parti. 
tion \\alls within the houRC, the"6 partitions should be tied 
firmly to the outt'r \\alls by !'uitable bolts. There IIhoold 
be large wil1llo\\R in the cellars and in the house it>-elf, 
which may be blo\\o out \\ith en!<e, and 60 afford ('gretlll 
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clones, and that it is to the action of 
these vast I"evolving storms we owe the 
atmospheric conditions which lead to 
the tornadoes. The peclùiar ll10Vement 
of these cyc10nes crowds great lllas::;es 
of warIn air toward the southeastern 


phere, thus hringing ahout conditionf:! 
which give birth to the tornado. It is 
readily seen that this discovery may 
make it }Jossible for the meteorologist 
to pl'edict, at least in a general way, the 
districts which are liable to tornadues, 
hut it is still far beyond his 
seience to tell just \
'here the 
blow wiU be struck. 
In cyclones we find the 
"'., L I 
- --1!fl- -- - argest lnanifestation of that 

 = !!-' E- ji- r:; f!!1= 

 energy by which the super- 
heated lower a l 'r Wh l ' l 'l" up - 
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 ward from the earth tlu
ugh 
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 openings which it has rent in 

 
 the higher cooler layel's. In 
its fundmnental cause the cy- 
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 Inoistur
; the 
:
tter it I be _ 
comes the l110re 1110isture it 
cont
ins, and the les8 it per- 
n1Ïts the heat radiating from 
the surface to pass through 
its texture; at the same time 
the upper air, deprived of its usual share 
of radiant heat, becomes abnormally 


Showing Explosive Effect of Air contained in the Hollow Wall of a Building. 
From a photograph taken at Rochester, Minn., August, 1883, [Note that 
the effect is limited to a small part of the edifice.] 


portion of their border, which masses 
are overrun by the cooler upper atmos- 


to the expanding air. Roof!; "hou]d be finn]y tied to the 
outer and inner waHs, and the attic "pace shouln be þro- 
vided with windows which would similarly permit the 
egress of the air. The building E>hou]d be of a8 Jittle height 
as possible. There Rhou]d be no external partl'! of the edifice 
which are not weH secnred to the main mass. Timber 
fences and other fraH I'!trnf'tures, whif'h are easHy torn to 
pieces by the storm, may supply débris with whieh the wind, 
by whirlin
 abont, may infiict damage. Such a house would 
be likely to E>urvive the action of almost all the ob"erved 
tornadoes. It wonld be w('lI, however, for the occupants 
of even the be<;t'constructed houses in districts mnch 
afflicted by tornadoes to hnve a refuge-chamhercon:<tl'ucted 
a little below the fmrface of the ground, immediately adja- 
cent to the southwest side, and readily accessible from the 
interior as wellnsfrom the ext('rior of the dwelling, to which 
they may resort upon the approach of the danger. An 
underground chamber, eight feet Fqnare and six feet high 
covered by three or four fpet of earth. provided with one or 
two entrances of no more than liuffici('nt size, without doors, 
would afford an abi'olutely safe l'efuge in the worst of these 
catastl'ophes. 
The recor.ls of \Ve:<tern tornadoes show within the ]ast 
ten year<; a 108S of killed and wounded of hetween one and 
two thousand person!;. By far the greater part of these 


accidents to life and Hmb might have been avoi(kd if !;uch 
provisions for refuge had e"iRten. The loss of life from 
lightnin
 in the same region has not been anything like as 
great, and yet almost every house has its provi:<ion of rods, 
which are much more cúRtly than the storm-refuges which 
we have described, and are generally worthless for protec- 
tion. 
In the case of barns the part devoted to :<heltering 
stock !;hould be placed partly underground, and the por- 
tion above the !;m'face should be bankell up with earth as 
hi!!h as may be. The tloor which parts the le\ 1.'1 of the 
!'tabling from the upper portion should be :<trongly !;{'cured 
to the lower walls. In this way the up!,!'r portion of the 
building may be abandon en to the chauf'e of accident, 
while the part containing th(' beasts may be secure. 
It is quite conceIvable that something may be done by 
mean!; of telpgraphic communication to convey intelligence 
concerning the 1lI0v('ments of these tornanoes, hut the warn- 
ing g-iven by the roar of th(' movement", upon the surface is, 
except in the rare cases where the cat:lstrophe occurs in 
the night-time, E>ufficient. when taken with the long fore- 
warning affordcd hy the a:<pect of the :<ky, to put people 
on their guard. The time is 
('neralIy ample for men to 
retnrn from the field ann place themselves Rnd their heasts 
in their respective shelters. 
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Showing Grade. of Destruction from Centre to Periphery of Tornado, From a photograph taken at St Cloud, Mi,." ,Ap 15, 
1886. (Note the relative immunity of the trees,] 
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cold; finally, as in the dust-whirls and 
tornadoes, the lower air breaks through 
the upper and rushes toward the sky. 
Although at its beginning a cyclonic 
storm is probably of no greater size and 
of much less ascending force than a tor- 
nado, there are several reasons which 
make its history diffel'ent fronl that of 


-



 


the cyclone upward. Both these forces, 
fiS we have already seen, appear in the 
tornado, but there the oribrÏnal heat of 
the lower air is the principal cause of 
the motion. The heat arising from the 
condensation of vapor is of considerable 
1110ment in cyclones, especially those 
which occur over tropical seas. Torrell- 
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Showing Grades of Destruction from Centre to Border of Tornado. From a photograph taken at St. Cloud, Minn" April 
15, 1886, 


the smaller whirls. In the first place, 
the field of heated air which causes the 
cyclone is far more extensive than that 
which produces the tornado, though at 
the same time the difference of tempera- 
ture between the upper and lower air 
may be less. The greater bulk of the 
lower stratum of hot and moist air per- 
mits the cyclone to grow larger, but the 
less ascensional force of the lower air 
makes it rather less violent in its move- 
ments. 
As soon as the ascending current 
brings a portion of the heated air from 
the surface into the higher level it ex- 
pands, and the force, originally in the 
form of heat, which kept it in the state 
of vapor serves to increase the ascend- 
ing column just as much as would the 
direct application of heat sufficient to 
vaporize the water. Thus we haye two 
sources of force to impel the aÜ' in 


tial rains fall beneath the wide central 
shaft of the storm, and every particle of 
the falling water represents the conver- 
sion of energy which held the fluid in 
the shape of vapor to force which is 
added to the essential vigor of the up- 
rush of air. To this cause we may per- 
haps attribute, in part at least, the long 
life of these cyclones, and the grpat 
size to which their whirls attain. Un- 
like the tornadoes, they often continue 
in existence for many days, have a width 
of several hundred miles, and some- 
times pass over a course several thou- 
sand miles in length. 
As in the case of the dust-whirl and 
the tornado, the ascending column of 
air, after attaining the height where it 
no longer tends to rise upward, spreads 
out over the surface of the sheet 
through which it has broken its way. 
'Vhen it has drained out all the air 
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warm (.nough to rush upward, tho dis- 
turhance CeftHeti. ...\.11 theHe la.rger "hirl- 
ing moyements of the air, whdher they 
occur on law} or Bea, 1110\0 forwar<1, ill 
diret.tioBH proper to the regioB in 
whi('h they occur, at a more 01' less 
l.:tpi(} rate,-ill tho eycloueH theso trallH- 
latory 1l10H
ll1eutH of the stOrIn heillg 
80metllUC:::l at the I'ate of fifty miles an 
hour. The prineipal eause deterlllinlllg' 
tho speed awl din'ctioll of the Ulove- 
Juent is ù.ouhtle
s the course of flow uf 
the gl'eat upper currcnt'3 of tho ahuos- 
phcrc, which, however pel.feet the ('aIm 
of tho tmrface, are alwa.YH in motion in 
<letelïuilled direction::;. This element 
of regularity in tho movement of CJ?- 
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tion in "hich t1Wf-;f' whirl"! "ill mo,'e. 
Obscrvations have also detennineù tho 
regionH where HtonliS of this nature 
o("("ur, awl tho sca:-;OIlS of t}H' year when 
thoJ JUn.y be c
pected. ScÜ'ncc ImH 
gone still further, anù sho" n the mur- 
mer how he may in most ("ase
 In oid 
tho ccntral portions of tlu' t-;torlll-are:L, 
and so cscape the danger
 arising froll 
the strongest" inds. * Thc rotation of 
the earth so afl
ct
j the JUOyellléllt of 
tLese great spiral aSt'cndillg eurn'11tH 
that in thc soutLern hemisphere they 
ahntJ8 spin ill the direction in ,\ hich 
the lmmlH of a ,\utch turn ,\hcn it is 
held horizontally, with its face toward 
the cJe, whilo in the northern Lcrui- 
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Overturned Train; showing Effects at Some Distance from ttle Centre of. Tornado, From 8 photograph. 
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clones enal>les us to prec1ict, in some 
regions with great certaintJ', thc direc- 


· The following account of the ntleq for n
oidinl:' the 
flwrms is c"(trnctt'c1 from Prures....ur \\. :y, Oavis's Whirl- 
winds. C)"clone<;, nnd Turnndoc..: .. The storm's t'arlielit ef- 
fect em thl' atmo;;;pherc is "ho\\ n by the barumt'ter. It iø 
ordinnrily stilted thnt the fil"!!t eired is R'Cn in u diminution 


Rphere they mo'\'"e in the rever
c direc- 
tion. On thiB general hasis, rules havc 


of prl'88ure : bllt it ilJ \ ery probable, both from tbeory and 
from cart.fnl ob!Ot:'r\ "tion, that a fllIKht ""norm") Increaøe 
of p
ure IlrCCt.,.tes thi
 diminution. The tropical f('tUI, 
wht're cydonc8 I\ra 11I0..t violent, ha\c, as II nile, Vi ry 
(:ml\'l nnd \ cry rare irTCh'11lnr chl\nt;l'tI in ntlllOl't,hlriC l'r
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been laid down for the direl'tion of 
nlarillerS when they find. themselves In 
contact with these 
torms" 
Great as is the dl11uage done hy cy- 
clones on the sea, they are to our lllodern 
well-constructed steamships no longer so 
ft"aught with ills as in the old times when 
vessels 'were altogether propelled by the 
air. Our steaIllers are l'arely 
wreeked by them, for the reason 
that t,heir "lnotive power is inde- 
pendent of the wiuds. But when 


lyiug and populous, the deRtruction 
which they bring ahout is sOllletÍlües 
frightful. On the delta 8hor('s of the 
Bay of Bcngu1, whet'e these cyclones not 
infrequently occur, the destruction of 
human life is very great. Siuce the year 
1700 over half a u1Ïllion lives have been 
lost in these catastrophes. The l)rinci- 
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Showing Sharp Passage from the Centre to the Periphery of a Tornado, From a photograph taken at St, Charles, Mo. 


these great whirls approach the shores, 
especially where these shores are low- 


ure; anrl careful watching wil1 pretty surely F;how a riA- 
ing barometl'r as the annulus of high pres'>l1re that !mr- 
rounds the storm moves over the ohserver. The weather 
may still be dear, and the wind moderate anù from its 
normal quarter: but this change in the glass denmndR re- 
newed watchfulne!'s. Let us Sl1ppORe that Hueh an obf<er. 
vaLion be made on board a vessellyillg east of the Lesser 
Antilles, The chart F;huw
 the captain that he Ì'; in the 
F;tormy belt. He may be directly in the path of the advanc- 
ing storm, where he will feel its fnll violence; antI he mUf't 
make the best of his way out of it. Folluwing the rising 
pressure, three other !.igns of inerea"ing danger may be ob- 

rved: First, faint RtrCaI1lCl'S of high eirrl1s-clourls may be 
seen slowly advancing from the RoutheaRt to the north- 
west, or from the eabt to the west, in the high overflow 
from the 8torm's centre: this unpropitious change may ac- 
company the rising of the barometer, (",I' may be first seen 
when the barometer is highest. Second, the barometer be- 


pal pm't of the damage is hrought 
about in the following way: 'Yhen the 


gins to fall. !"lowly at firRt, but more and more quickly 
when it reachés ßnd pas"'e
 twenty-nine illches; the vessel 
if' then within the limits of the storm, Third, the wind has 
shifwd so as to blow from a distinctly northern quarter, 
and its strength got's on inl'reasing; this is the indranght, 
hI owing spirally toward the ('entre, Then' if! then no 
Jonger any question that a storm i6 approaching; and as 
soon as a heavy bank of cluudR makes it
elf hcen, moving 
Ronthward across the eastern horizon, then the central 
part of the storm is in F;ight. These clouds are the con- 
den:o:pd vapor in the rising central Rpiral<;, and rain is fall. 
ing from them. In deciding on a course to be pursued, 
the first puiat to be determined is, where is the storm's 
centre? That heing known, its probable path can he laid 
down with conf<idcrable certainty in this part of the ocean; 
Hnd then, perhaps, the greatest danger may be avoided. 
nut here a ,ery practical difficulty arises. To find the di- 
I'celion of the storm-centre, we must know the incurving 
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storlll-("(lnhe is oyer the !anfl, thc "in<1R 
hl<)\\ iug to'Hlnl that ('("uh'(' from thf" 
spa hpap up t1w "ater against the 
Hhor<'. '1'11(\ riHe of thù OCéc.tll-H1U"fac 
 
aloug the shore-line is also fa, or('( 1 by 
the low lmrOlll('h'r whi('h pr(', ails t}wr(', 
aUlI the n.la.ti, ely great abuutipherÎc 
In'cssure on the periphery of the stonn. 
Thesp two e:ms('s tilt up the wat('r nc,-t 
the shor(' awl fon'(' the seaovpr thc d,) kt.s, 
tHl<1iug' the tlcstruction of flooùs to that 
brought ahout hy the "in<1s. FOl'tu- 
1111tply th(" eonditions "]lCre these un- 
happy aecitlellts of tlood are to be feared 
are rare. 
The priueipal atmospll('ric tlisturh- 
an('ps of th(' rnite<1 States usually Lave 
a mure or leRs l"vdonic charact
r, but 
they an: rarely H'ueh regular whirls as 
those whi<'h form on t1H' ocean. The 1111- 
UlProus storms which move ea:-;tward 
from the plains at the foot of the Hocky 
:\Ioulltallls geuerally have a distinct 
whirling motion, dprive<1, })('rhaps, frOlll 
an ascending 1nOYe1nent. :::;till in many 
casps circumstances of th("ir origlll make 
it }1lain that they cannot h(' caused, as in 
the other t
1)(' of marine cyclones, by the 
presence of relatively hot aucl ulOist air 
upon the fmrface. '[he causes "hi('h 
produee them have not he('n well deter- 
mined. It seems likel.} that they have 


anKle of the wind'R 8piral-the angle of inward inrlinntion 
that it mal\eR \\ ith a circlt' wholic centre iR at the storm's 
centre. The t'arlier student'! of thp quef;tion-Do"e, Red- 
field, Rpid, and Piddin
ton-considered thp course of 
wim1R to be concentric circles, or inwnr.. spirals of very 
gradual pitch; so that they saitl the inclination of thc 
wind is practically zero, and a line at ri
ht angles to its 
COI1l'8E! mUlit bp a radiuR I('nrling to the c('ntre. Latf'r 
studiel! sho\\ed thiR to be incorreC't. The inclination of the 
\\ ind inward from the circlc's tangent was found to vnry 
from twenty degr('e<; to forty delUet'S or fifty d('j.!rccfl, but 
it was thought that thiR inclinl\tion was Rymmetrical on nil 
sirles; BO that. with an avera
e inc1ination of thirty de- 

ree8. the Btorm'R cpntre must al\\aYR bear 8ixty ùt.1{reE8 to 
thp l('ft of thc wind's C'our8e. Finally, the moo..t recent re- 
sults seem to show that the wind'R cour!le i'! neither circu- 
lar nor I"ymm('trically ;.;piral ; that the' \\ inù'R inc1ination iR 
very distinctly diffcr('nt in different latiturlcB, on differ('nt 
sideR of the storm, in th(' different conditions on Rl'a and 
lanù. at differ('nt dil'tances from the ccntr(', and at different 
altitudeR, In 1"0 ('omplicntpd a cnBC. much judgment \\ ill 
be required to find \\here the storm-centre lieø." 
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hcpn origiuntp<1 in t1ll' l'acific Ocean, 
or nr(' Hhap(.(l hy condition!>' <1t'riv(.<1 
from that littlp-kno\\ n meteorologic'al 
ticlf1. _Uthou
h our weatlJl.r-hureau 
has gin.n them mu(.h stu(Iy. tlwhe great 
lawl whirls afliJrfl still 11 \\ i<1e fidel for 
rcsear('h. 
As we go from UlÜ Equator toward 
tIt(' Xorth Po1<. t}w inthwnc(" of the" i<1e 
seas hecolIlcs less ('onsidcrahlc, aua tllf' 
varicty of cOllùitions aflorùe<l hJ the 
crowd('<1 IalHls gTf'ater. Tho result is 
that the regioll al)(Hlt the Xorth Pole lias 
stonns "hich are Inore irre h ru1ar than 
those whieh "e find ill lower 1'ltitwles. 


1'11(' foregoing account of the pt'r- 
turbations of our atmosphere is alto- 
gether illsufiici('nf to give th( re:ul.'r 
morc than a geucral ac('ount of their 
primary conclitiollS. \V e perc
ive that 
III the main they arc clue to the action 
of the abllospll(';'c in resisting' the es- 
cape uf radiant heat, whereby its 10\\ er 
}mrts lJeColllt. too mue-It hcated to re- 
main 011 th(' fmrface. .Although thes(' 
disturhances are often destruetÏ've to 
life, they arise froul the operation of a 
mechanisln upon which the existence of 
all life (h'pends. If tho ail' did not thus 
retain the heat "hich l'omes fronl the 
sun, the earth's atmosphere would rest 
upon land aud sea locked in derual frost. 
As tho earthquakes are nlOyements of 
adjusbuent which attend the changes of 
the crust,-changes which }1r('servo our 
lands ahove the level of the O('e:lll,- so 
these disturh:mces of the air are ap- 
pa}'('ntl
r inevitable actions arising from 
cOllclitions which are essentially henetÌ- 
ceut. '* 


. The reat1f'r \\ ho Ilt'sires a Immcient and eal'ily com pre- 
henl"ible account of theM' \\ hirhng movcmentA cannot do 
bett('r than read tbe excellent book by ProfC8.....r Davu 
befnre rpferrt't1 to. If he can Uo;{' thp hli{h('r mathematic". 
he will find ProfeCWJr W. Ferrpl's Rl.'<.-ent Allvanct"8 in 

IdellrolUJlY, in the \nnnal Rpport of the Chief Si
nal om- 
cer for 18
. AppendL't 'iI, a complete discWlSlon of the !>ub- 
jcct. 



A PERILOUS INCOGNITO. 


By Hjalmar Hjortb BO)'l'sell. 


IV. 


EWALD returned from his visit to 
Fossevang in a very confused state of 
mind. He appeared to himself like a 
b:td actor who has assumed a rôle that 
i
 too big for him. He felt that he 
ought to skip all the intervening acts 
and nlake a dash for the dénoúment, 
and he would promptly have done so if 
a new character had not unexpectedly 
entered and complicated his innocent 
plot until it was beyond his power to 
unravel it. Odd as it Iuay seem, it had 
become an object of prime importance 
to him to appear adInirable in the eyes 
of Olga Reimert, and as a preliminary 
step to this end, he telegraphed to an 
Anlerican friend in London, begging 
him to buy, for his account, two fine 
s:1ddle horses, two carriage horses, and 
a light victoria. Scarcely a week had 
passed before a solemn English groom 
arrived with the horses in his charge. 
The irruption of these nlarvellous.animals 
upon a peaceful and unsuspecting conl- 
munity caused a sensation which carried 
their "owner to the pinnacle of local 
fame; and when he invited Captain 
Nordahl's niece to mount his superb 
roan and make a dash at his side up the 
valley, she felt herself aglow with an 
exultant joy in living. She, who had 
rather prided herself on her contempt 
fOl' vain show, basked in the }'eflected 
rays of his magnificence. Frequently 
he took the captain for a jaunt in his 
carriage, and, it is vain to deny, began 
to relish the mystification as custom 
blunted the edge of his scruples. He 
seemed to himself the hero of an ab- 
sOl'bing romance, and a kind of boy- 
ish delight in the merely unusual made 
him postpone from day to day the con- 
cluding chapter. A consideration which 
also had some weight with him was Ol- 
ga's feelings toward the departed prodi- 
gal: he had every reason to believe that 
they were hostile, and that he nlight 


PART ll. 


forfeit her regard by identifying himself 
too soon with a person of such ill repute. 
After a fortnight's acquaintance, dur- 
ing which they had associated freely 
with the Allwrican, Olga and Captain 
Nordahl accepted an invitation froln hÜn 
to go salmon-fishing. The young lady, 
who was no novice in the art, swung a 
line as well as any nlan, and did not 
screaIll when she caught anything. She 
had extraordinary luck, landing an eight 
and a ten pounder before the others had 
had a bite. But then, Ewald neglected 
his fly, letting it dip when it ought to 
dance, and the captain could not, by 
reason of his defective eyesight, cut 
luuch of a figure as a sportsman. His 
fly was time and again sucked down 
into eddies and whirlpools, while he 
stood patiently watching some real in- 
sect, ascribing to his own skill its bob- 
bing nlotion upon the current. He 
lost his temper with the dragon-flies, 
which hovered persistently about his 
head, and struck after them with his 
rod, entangling his line in the alder 
branches. Then he swore that fishing 
was an occupation fit only for imbe- 
ciles, broke a split baInboo rod which 
had been warranted not to break, and 
flinging the pieces into the rivel', wrath- 
fully strode away into the underbrush. 
Ewald, noting the path he took, hastily 
}'eeled up his line, and explaining his in- 
tention to Olga, followed hinl. Hefound 
him, after a brief search, seated upon a 
log, in an attitude of deep dejection. 
"You are not well, I fear, Captain 
Nordahl," he said, stopping in front of 
the old marinm'. 
The captain rubbed hi
 forehead 
hard, as if endeavoring to drive away 
S0111e troublesome thought. 
"No, young man, I am not well," he 
said, with fierce earnestness, "and I 
never shall be until the bell rings for 
the last watch and I am permanently 
relieved fr0111 dutv." 
"I wouldn't be talking of the last 
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watch yet, C'aptain. You are a strong- 
man, in spite of your yearA: you will 
he luaking Illany knots hefore you turn 
into your final port." 
"I am a-drifting like a rudderless 
craft, that is all. 'l'hat craft sprung a 
l('ak Home fifteen years ago, and no 
patching or coppering will eyer get her 
afloat again." 
Ewald graspe<1 hold of thp tree at 
which he was standing'. ...\ sudden n1Ïst 
blinJed his eyes. His rm.enge, if re- 
ycngc he had sought, was now fulfilled. 
If only out of pity, now was his time to 
speak. But Ewald could not speak. 
There was a lump in his throat, and his 
tongu!' secmed thick and uuwiel<ly. 
The 01(1 Ulall wat; watching his face, 
but saw it only indistinctly. The drag- 
on-flies, with their luminouH green eyes, 
began again their circling dance about 
his head; but he did not heed theJn. 
" I have thought of asking you, )b'. 
Graham," he began, huskily, "if ;you 
ever happened to meet in America a 
lad named Ewald X ordalù. He" as my 
bo:,--he was the only one-I had." 
At the last words his elllOtion over- 
came hinl; he shook his head with leo- 
nine impatience, anù without awaiting 
any reply, arose and strode away 
through the forest. Ewald scarcely 
knew whether he ought again to follow 
him. ""'hile he was debating the ques- 
tion, he heard Olga's voice calling him 
from the river. She had caught her 
third salmon. 
"I can't land this monster," she cried, 
as she saw Ewald's :figure among the 
trees; "he is determined to pull me 
overboard. " 
"Hold on a minute," he called hack; 
"I'll help :,'ou." 
"I can't! 1\1 v al'ms are numb! " 
He saw the strained line and the rod, 
which was bent douhle, sway hitlwr and 
thither as the salmon dal-fed into the 
deep 1Jools, leaped in the eddies, and 
zigzagged among the rocks in its efforts 
to escape. 
" Giye her line," he shouted, jumping 
out into the current, which broke in 
gUl'gling swirls about his knees. 
"I have given her all there is ! " 
She was holding on b

 main btrength, 
as a smlor holds a rope; lJlIt just as he 
was within twenty fect of her the rod 
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slid from her helluIl11J('(1 graHp, Illld 
standiIl
 for a moment un end, bound- 
('d gayly (10'\ II the river. It w01.Ùd 
perhaps have heen prwkllt to count it 
as 
 loss, Lut prudence ib not apt to lJe 
the upp('rmost (,lllOtion in the hcart of 
a man in the pres('nce of a woman ,\ hom 
he admires. ,r ith the same inHtÏnct 
that lllakes the male hird Ring, and the 
nmle sava
e slay, for the gratification of 
his heloved, he plunged into the 'iecth- 
ing rapids; manag-ed, with borne diffi- 
culty, to keep right sidL up; caught the 
1'od as it ,\ as I1Htking a gYI'ation in an 
edJy ; turned an involuntary somersault, 
in which the s.1lmon at the end of the 
line, hy ib unfon'seen pulls, assisted 
him, but gained the shore with sal- 
tIlOn and rod in Letter form thal1 might 
have been expected. He Illade light of 
Lis hUIll}>S, of which he had several quite 
painf1.Ù ones, and prchented, with true 
Californian fo:ang froid, his prize to its 
rightful possessor. 
"I didn't think AIlwl'icans ever did 
such foolish things," she said, with ad- 
miring reproach. 
" AInericans do whatevel' the occasion 
calls for," he answered. 
"But the occasion did not call for 
anything so foollmrdy." 
"That depeuds upon how you TÏew 
it. I mean, of COUI'se, if 
'ou view it 
rationally. A sporhnnan's conscience, 
you know, is something pec1.Ùiar. The 
loss of that salmon w01.Ùd 11m e haunted 
my dying hour." 
There was a ,lash of Bret Harte in 
the situation which, in spite uf her het- 
tel' judgment, pleased and ag-itat<:'d her. 
In his l)lue flannel ",hid, out of which 
rose the strong, sunhurnt throat, and 
with his leathern girdle about his waist, 
and the hroad-brimmed slouelu.d hat, 
he might well have passed for one of 
those picturesque pioneers whom the 
California author has introduced to the 
favor of wOlllankilHl. It was thiH verv 
phase of him which attracted the advent- 
urous side of her nature while it frig-ht- 
ened the rational and matter-of-fact 
side. How ,\ as she to judge this enig- 
matical stranger who had come like a 
whirlwind into her quiet life-who did 
the IllOst e
traon1inar
 things ,\ ith 8. 
coolness as if he were handing her 8. 
cup of coffee? 
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Olga was so agitated that for the 
moment she had quite forgotten her 
uncle. She heard the continuous trmnp 
of :\11'. Grahmll's horses cOIning nearer 
and nearer (there were no other horses 
in the parish that tramped like that), and 
she presently saw the black hat of the 
severe English groom gleam among the 
alder leaves. 
" 'Vhat has becolne of our captain? 11 
asked Ewald, shaking the beads of water 
frOIn his beard. 
"You saw him last," she replied, tak- 
ing his hand and jUll1ping to the next 
boulder. As they reached the high- 
way, they found the captain already 
seated in the carriage, gazing with a 
vacuous stare into space. The after- 
noon sun struck athwart the valley, 
broke translucent tI'acks through the 
birch-leaves, and flashed here and there 
upon the tossing current. It struck the 
tluee silvery salmon, too, which glemued 
upon their couch of green leaves and 
by their superb size filled Olga's heart 
with pride. They reached Fossevang 
in tinle to have one prepared for dinner. 


v. 


Two months after Ewald's arrival, 
when Syvert GiInse had lnade what he 
regarded as a snug fortune out of him ; 
when half the population from "seven 
parishes round" had been to inspect his 
horses; when the foliage of the birches 
had grown dal'k and dusty-when, in 
fine, August was about to be gathered 
to its fathers, and September was pre- 
paring to mount his autulnnal throne- 
two strangers an'ived in the valley whose 
beards announced them to be Americans. 
No other people, however barbarous, 
ever wore a chin-beard with a shaven 
upper lip. The two men had coarse, 
commonplace features, and called them- 
selves Beagle and Turner; but they 
might just as well have called themselves 
Higgins and Johnson, for there was 
something in their bearing which seemed 
to indicate that almost any other name 
would have fitted them quite as well. 
It was not only their names which 
seemed accidental, but their clothes, 
their occupations, their conversation, 
had an indefinable air of fortuity-of 


being not wholly their own. They took 
lodgings at Vik, the farm north of 
Gilllse, but did, to all appearances, noth- 
ing except smoking and telegl'aphing. 
They called twice upon Ewald; and 
although avoiding all appearance of 
importunity, managed to make hinl 
feel extreIuely uncOIufortable. His as- 
sumed nalne put hinl at a disadvan- 
tage, and made him feel ill at ease. 
The talk of the two men, their appeal'- 
ance, their chin-beards-in fact, every- 
thing connected with them-irritated 
him. He longed to pick a quarrel with 
them; he would have given years of his 
life for the privilege of flinging them 
dO,,""'D.stairs. They were a blot upon 
Nature's pel'fect visage; they spoiled 
the valley by their presence. He won- 
dered how God could ever have created 
anything so unqualifiedly obnoxious. 
The little drama which he had plotted, 
and over each scene of which he had 
lingered with pleasure, seemed sud- 
denly trite and absurd. He was now 
only in haste to nlake an end of it. He 
nlo
lnted his roan saddle horse, and like 
the rash knight in the ballad, hastening 
to the rendezvous, outrode not only his 
squire, but Fear and Prudence and 
Virtue, and all the other commendable 
abstractions that atteInpted to follow 
him. By inquiring of the servants, he 
found l\Iiss Olga standing on a step- 
ladder in the orchard, with hel' head 
up among the branches of a plunl-tree. 
Her hat was lying on the ground; her 
cheeks were healthily flushed, and her 
hair was a tJ'ifte in disorder. She had 
a large canvas pocket attached to the 
front of her dress, and an apron, with a 
delightftùly domestic look, covered the 
bust, and was attached smnewhere about 
the shoulders. Heal'ing Ewald's voice, 
she turned, with charming confusion, 
drew her dl'ess about her ankles, and 
seated herself on the top of the ladder. 
A fleck of sunlight, glinting through the 
foliage, treInbled in her disordered hair, 
and brought out a tawny tint which in 
ordinary light was hidden. Her face 
wore an air of half-amused defiance, as 
if she had been caught in a situation 
which was really beneath her dignity, 
"'V ant a plum?" she c1"Ìed, with 
half-boyish recklessness. "Here goes! 
Catch it ! " 
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He caught the plum easily PllOUgh, 
lnlt was not in a mood, ju
t tllf'n, to 
pntf'r into juvellile sports. 
"Can I see yon Olle moment, l\Iic;s 
Reimert ? " he L asked, lifting his ]mt 
with a seriOUSllf'SS that seemed a rehuke 
to ht,!" levity. 
"CertaÜ;lv," she aIlswered ; theIl, as 
if to furllis]
 a transition from her OWll 
gayety to his solemll mood, she added: 
" You do wrong, howeyer, to spurn Ill)' 
plums. 11y father imported this tre(' 
from Hollawl, awl alwa
.s set great 
store by it. The fruit has a flavor that 
can't be nH1tehe<1 outsiùe of Pnradisp." 
"I haye no douht of it," he replied; 
"but I prefer the pleasure of your so- 
ciety to that of eating IJlums." 
"Then you shall be llouhlv blessed," 
she ejacuÌateù, laughing. ,,'You shall 
ha, e both." 
"Thanks. I shall he content with 
one at a time." 
S11e descended the Atairs, handed her 
apron and the pocketful of fruit to a 
servant, smoothed her hair, and placed 
her hat at the proper angle upon her 
head. They sauntered slowly away over 
the white gravel-walks, in the dense 
shade of chestnut, maple, and linden 
trees. 
"I thought I should like to have a 
little talk with you before leaving," he 
began, glancing admiringly at her fine, 
animated face. 
"Before leavinç-! But 
'ou arp not 
going away!" she cried, with quick 
alarm. "That is to say," she ad<led, 
blushing at her impetu;)sity, "not so 
very soon?" 
,: Yes, quite soon! You did not ex- 
pect me to f'pend my life S'111110n-fishing, 
did yOU ? " 
,,
o ; but I am heartil
r sorry that 
JOu are going-on my unclp's account." 
" ".hv so ? " 
" He Ìms gro'nl so fOll< 1 of you. He 
sings 
'our praises early and late. Since 
you came here he has scarcely had anJ. 
of his had turns." 
It I:)eemed difficult, after this digre'-,- 
sion, to find a transition to the bubject 
of his errand; and he allowed some 
minutes to elapsc hefore speaking. TIut 
the crunching of the gravellulder their 
feet, and the hlUllming and bUJ;7Ín
 und 
whirring of the im;ects in the grm;s. the 
VOl.. 11.-1.; 
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trf'CS, and the air, fillea the silence, and 
mnde it unnoti('eahle. AmI t hi"i RUmmel' 
lUood of joy fiwl love atHl fulu('sH of 
life stole gently into EwalJ's soul, ant! 
m:ulf' hiH whole l)ein
 tIn'oh "ith an in- 
ùefÏnahlf' tenderness and 
'earllillg. Th{. 
sense of his 0\\ n unworthiness, "hich 
haa Oftf'll painIully oppresRed hilli in 
the prcsence of Olga, gn' e way to a 
serene enjo
1l1cnt of her heaut
.. her 
voice, filld the SW('f't privilege of her 
companionship. HC' "as Hot a\\are that 
it was his deferelltial attitwle toward 
her, inspired by his cumplete uncon- 
Aciousness of his own Ulf'l-its, which had 
first aroused the il11puIKp ill her to ex- 
aggerate rather than to underestimate 
hi" claims to heroisIll. 
" l\Iiss Olga," he hegan, \\ ith an awk- 
wardness which revealeù depths of heau- 
tiful inexperience, "I am not much of 
a fellow for Hentiment-that is, I mean, 
for putting things in fine words. But 
there are h
"o things I have got to tell 
you hefore I go, eyen if I pel-ish in the 
attempt." 
He paused and gazed at her with an 
uncertain smile. 
" fj,'hey must be dreadfully hard things 
-those things you want to tell me," 
she exclaimed, with a nervous gaiet
.. 
which imperfectly cloaked her e).,cite- 
mell t. 
"Thev seem very hard to so., to you." 
"Then 
.ou ought to say 
 the
 to 
somelJOdy else." 
" But don't you Hee, I shouldn't want 
to say them to
 anybody else." 
They had reached an arhor at the end 
of the gravel-walk, and sat do" n on an 
old stone bench, dappled with patches 
of brown anc1 yellow lie1wn. .Ahuw' 
theIll grew two h{lge walnut-trees, whose 
big lea, es cut off the bIll from the thin, 
pale-green grasR, which' grew in scant 
8("att('r('(1 tufts out of the 1>la('k mould. 
There W:U.i a humid, earthy smell in 
the arbor, and little chatte
-ing noiRes 
were heanl 0' erhea<.1, where a couple of 
sq uirrels were cha
ing ench other, and 
t"o bolita.ry-lookil1
 brown birds were 
llllillially hopping from hough to hough. 
":\Iiss Olga," .;aid E" Illd, lenning for- 
wa.rd awl scratching the gravel with 
the hanù]e of his ri<lillg-\\ hip, .." hat 
wuultl yon s:n to 111e if YOU found that 
I lUlll hLecn dec.einng you.? " 
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" That depends upon what JOu luean 
by deceiving." 
He caught a little green wornl which 
was about to descend upon her sholùder 
b
' its shining thread and flung it into 
the road. 
.. It means this," he said, looking her 
flùl in the face-" that I anI Ewald 
Ol'- 
dahl, and that I love you." 
Her surprise sttmned her. She ha(l 
expected the last declaration, but the 
:first was so overwhelming that it set all 
hel' senses a-whirl. The world seelned a 
lnist that swam in green, billowing lines 
before her eyes. She stooped down, 
covered her face with her hands, and 
strove hard to think. But the power of 
thought seemed dead 'within her. He 
'was Ewald 
ordahl-the prodigal son, 
to :find whom she had once intended to 
devote her life! _\. revelation so stal't- 
ling, so fraught 'with consequences, put 
a new face upon everything. Thel'e 
seemed nothing to do for the moment 
hut to give her agitation full sway. 
Then, when her feelings had grown 
clearel', she Illight trust herself to 
speak. 
She raised her head, after a while, and 
saw two sb'ange luen standing at the 
entrance to the arbor. She saw hel' 
companion jump up and hasten towanl 
them. His features expressed deep dis- 
gust. 
"::\11'. Grahmn," said one of the men, 
" I hold here in my hands the papers for 
VOlU" extradition." 
L "Extradition!" exclaimed Ewald, ex- 
citedly. " Is it a practical joke you aloe 
playing, or are you mad? " 
"Your llalne is 'Yillianl A. Grahanl, 
is it not, fOl"merly cashier of the Grand 
Consolidated 'V orkingman's Bank of 
Chicago? " 
The YOilllg Ulan stal'ed at the detec- 
tives (for such he now recognized them 
to be) with stupefied amazmuent. He 
felt as if he were sb-uggling 'with some 
frightful nightmal"e, and that after a 
while he would wake up and :find it all 
a dream. 
"Are you, or are you Dot, 'Villimn 
A. Graham of Chicago?" repeated ::.\11', 
Beagle, imperturbably. 
"Oh, good gracious!" cried Ewald, 
seeing in a flash the labyrinth in which 
he had involved hinlself. 


" I thought so," said Beagle. 
"'Ye've got to hun"y," obsm"ved 
Turner; "1ye sail from Bergen to-mor- 
row night." 
That was a pleasant prospect indeed 
-to l'üturn home in charge of t\vo de- 
tecthTes ! 
" I suppose it is of no use, gentlemen, 
for nle to tell YOU that I mil not 'Vill- 
ian1 Gl"aham," he l"emarked, with a sever- 
ity lnatching that of the detectives. 
"Tell that to the lnarines," said 
Beagle. 
"Tell me one thing, however. "That 
has 1\11'. Grahmll done, and 'why is he to 
be extradited ? " 
Instead of answer the detective pulled 
a paper fr0111 his pocket and IlllU"lllUreÙ 
half aloud: 
"Five feet and ten inches high-that 
:fits to aT; thÜ"ty-three years old-that 
is about l'ight too; blonde cul"ly hair, 
straight nose, light Illustache-reckon 
you raised the beard on the voyage ; of 
slender gl"owth-guess you've filled out 
some since you took to horseback l"id- 
. " 
mg. 
He fumbled again in his pocket, and 
lUlfolùed a sheet of paper in ,vhich Ewald 
recognized the leaf of the hotel register 
in the town upon which he ha.d inscribed 
the unfol"tunate name. 
"Is that your signature?" asked 
Beagle. 
" It is IUY handwriting." 
" Then I reckon we hain't got no call 
to tarl'y, Two hundred and :fifty thou- 
sand dollars is a big defalcation; and 
with forgeries and cI'ooked aCCOUll ts, 
it ought to send ;you to jail for the rest 
of your natural life, unless the guv'nor 
pardons you out to vote for hinl at elec- 
tion time." 
Ewald made no reply to this; and for 
a l110111ent the three men stood staring at 
one another in silence. Olga hacllisten- 
ed with a wild, pained intentness to e,-ery 
wOI'd they had spoken ; and fronl some- 
Whel"e in her soul a sudden conviction 
had spnmg up that the man she loved 
was E,vald, he I" uncle's son. There was 
a fl"ankness and open honesty in his 
face which could never deceive. The 
heroic element in her nature rose tUl"bu- 
lelltly and swept away all petty calcula- 
tion. All aglow with noble resolution, 
she stepped fOl"ward, put both her hands 
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upon the young man's shoulders, and 
gazing into his eyes, Raid: 
"Are you, indeed, Ewald :Xordahl?" 
" I anI." 
"Then wait one liOlnent, and I'll clear 
up this misullflerHtanding." 
She was about to hasten away, hut he 
seized her ùy the arm and detained her. 
"Promise me not to speak to my fatlwr," 
he said, earlll'stly. "I ll'ft him with a 
blot upon DIY nanle, and I do not wish 
to l'eturn to him under similar circum- 
stmH'{'s. Far rather I 'wotùd never have 
him know Illf'. I RIll goillg with these 
gen tlewen to .\111erica; and there the 
mistake will soon he cleared up. "Yith- 
in two or three lllOllthH I shaH be ùack 
again. I will nut even ask you for an 
allswer, 3IisH Olga, to the questioll I 
have put to you, hecause it wotùd be 
unfair to ask 
'ou to trust me, when ap- 
pearances are so strongly against me." 
"But I do trust you," Hhe cried, clasp- 
ing her llalHls passionately, as if arn'st- 
ing an impulse to throw herself into his 
antis. 
"Thallk JOu," he said, 'with a look of 
deep gratitude; "I have now no fear of 
going-or of returning." 
The (letectiyes, being connoisseurs of 
human nature, lleeded 110 kno\\ ledge of 
the language to interpret to them this 
scene. Thev looked at Ewald 'with a 
sl
' appreciation and half-ell\'ious admi- 
ration of his wickedness. 
Yet, in his capacity as a representative 
of the law, 1\11'. Beagle felt called ulJon 
to illterfere. 
"31a(lam," he Rfiid to Olga, stepping 
forward and putting his hand 011 her 
arm, "he has a wife alld four children 
in Chicag 0." 
" Kú,w-jire Barn," said Turner, who 
in the meanwhile had been e
amilling 
his l'oeket dictionary. 
" I reekon he is playin' it on YOU be- 
in' a long-lost brothe;, or sweeÜu';rt- 
Romdhin' 0' that sort," Beagle con tin. 
ul.d; "that is a C01111110n trick of crim- 
inals, ma'am, to put justice oft'the track." 
rpborne by her defiant conviction, 
Olga hU"lled her hack on the detective, 
deib'11in
 him no r
ply. 
,. Ii you must go. ::\11'. Xordahl," she 

<lid to Ewahl, ., will JOU not t1rst say 
good-by to uncle'! " 
"I am tmfortunately in the hands of 
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m
Y friends, as the politicians sa)'," ejac- 
ulatell the young man, pointing with a 
luguln'iuus smile to the ofiicers of the 
law. 
"But they "ill slu'ely not prt\ent you 
from Aa)'in
 g-ood-hy?" 
.After ß. 1 Hid cOlisultation thp detec- 
ti\f's g
1.\"e their consent to the inttniew 
with the captain, on cOll<lition that they 
might he present. They found the cap- 
taw pacing like a caged lion up and 
do\vn in his library-a large room which 
\\as filled with glohes, mal)!", compasses, 
and llloth,h
 of ships. 
" Captain," said Ewald, as he entered, 
"permit me to introdu('(' to ,you )11'. 
Beagle awl 11r. Turner-hoth Ameli- 
cans. " 
The old man shook llfinds half won- 
deringly \\itJJ the detediyes and begged 
the111 to be seated. Hl, scented at once 
sOllletLing unusual, and sent Ewald a 
fluestiollwg glan("(' fl'OIJl under hid 
shaggy bro\\. 
""
ell, fl'iend Uralmm," he began, 
"foul weather ahead, eh ?" 
Ewalcl e).}Jlained that he was a victim 
of u1istaken identity: that a man of the 
same name had e
 ùezzled a large sum 
of mOlley-that he was oùlige(l to re- 
turn 'with the detectives in order to t.s- 
tablish his innocencf'. "-ould Captain 
:KordaLI, for any conlpensation that he 
chose to nfillle, take charge of his horses 
during his aùsence, a
 he did not feel 
that Syvert Gimse was competent to care 
for them? 
The captain listened with a problem- 
atic air to his story, filld when Ewald 
had finished, Rented himself at his de
k 
and drew a heavy sigh. He opened a 
couple of c1rawers, took out some papers, 
and put tl1Plll in the br('ast-pock( t of his 
coat. Tlu'll he l'ORE', walked acro,s the 
ßoor to where Ewald" as sitting, l::Ieized 
his hand, and shook it warmly. 
"::\11'. Graham," he sa.id."" I have 
grown fond of you. You have come 
closer to me than any man ever did- 
bince one-whom I lost. 
ow. him- 
the one I 10Ht-I drove away from me 
-I did him a great wrong-it \\fu:j 
a money aftair, like thi
-and I may 
hm-e drin.'ll Lim to destruction-by lJe- 
Ii eying ill of hinl. KedhatÙ a mnÏ1, or 
give him the eat-o'-lline-tails, when he 
don't deservc it, and Hcxt time he will 
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make haste to deserve it. That's as sure 
as a change in the weather. Now, if 
JOU have done wrong, 1\11'. Graham- 
it is natural you should want to keep it 
from a friend-but tell me, can I help 
JOu? You are a young man, and have 
a long 'Voyage before you ;-1 am old, 
and I\.e got more than I need. I bave 
here SOllle ten thousand dollars-would 
that do you any good? " 
Ewald had risen. He struggled with 
his tears, but could not keep them back. 
He blessed even the wrong and the suf- 
fering it had brought, since it had af- 
forded him so deep a gaze into his 
father's noble heart. The old man, who 
misunderstood bis emotion, taking it for 
a confession of guilt, put his hand on 
his shoulder, and went on : 
" It is a favor I ask, not one I confer. 
If I have plunged one into n1Ísery, since 
I cannot save him, let me save you. 
Let me rescue you from the misery of 
losing your self-respect. Let me make 
amends to you for what I sinned against 
him. " 
It was more than the son could bear. 
"Father!" be cried-" father 1" 
The old man fell back a step, with 
raised hands, and eyes full of joyous 
doubt and amazement. 
"Ewald!" he shouted, with a tremor in 
his deep 'voice-" my son! " 
He opened his arms and clasped his 
son to his breast. 
A mOUlent later, when Olga entered 


the 1'00111, they were standing, holding 
each other's hands and gazing with af- 
fectionate scrutiny into each other's 
faces. .. 
"Is there a place for me, too, in this 
group?" she asked, smiling; where- 
upon each reached out a hand to her 
and dl'ew her in between them. 
"Father, she is to be my wife," said 
Ewald, l'adiant "ith tears and bappi- 
ness. 
"God bless you," said the calJtain, 
with a Jeep and solemn joy. 
The old Dutch clock in the corner 
ticked off the time with demure regu- 
larity, but nobody except the detectives 
paid an
r heed to it. Then old Father 
Time came out hÌ111self and InaJe six 
resonant sweeps with his scythe, mak- 
ing each tÌ1ne a sensation. 
The captain turned around to tbe de- 
tectives and said : 
"Gentlemen, we'll all go to America 
with you to clear up this difficulty. But 
I beg of you to remain my guests until 
to-morrow." 
On the 11l01TOW a telegram was l'e- 
ceived from Cadiz, Spain, conveying the 
intelligence that 1\11'. 'Yilliam A. Grabaul, 
of Chicago, bad been apprehended in 
that city and would within two days be 
on his wav back to his defrauded cred- 
itOl'S. And this was the reason why 
1\lessrs. Beagle and Turner crossed tbe 
Atlantic empty - handed, and in bad 
spirits. 
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By jobll F. Weir. 


THE term handicraft has it:; general 
awl bpecitic meanings. In a rco;;trictcd 
Hense the tcr'll is narrowed with the de- 
velopments of sperialiRUl. while in a 
Lu'ger sense its meaning is hroaùened 
\\ ith the e
l'anHioll of the idea that gave 
it birth. The meaning of t:;uch ternu; Ü:i 
sometimes radic:ùly changed with time, 
as in the use of the ternl "manufacture" 
-made hy the hawl-which now means 
a proceHH' of prmluetion by machinery 
as distinguished from hand-labor; thus 
a manufactured article is now recog- 
nized as a thing not made by hand. 
Handicraft has undergone no such rad- 
ical tram.;formation; nevertheless, in a 
general t:;ense its meaning bas so ex- 
panded a.
 to include a wide range of 
skill. Specifically, the term markq a 
distiuetion hetween work that requireH 
mauual dexterity for the performance of 
its tasks and those forms of labor which 
are merely nUlscular or mechanical. In 
a broader sense the term is applicahle to 
any form of art wherein manual skill is 
a requisite in giving e
pression to idea;; 
or eonception8 when PUlCPt. is manifest- 
ed through the haud-for craft Illeans 
power, strength, though the term is 
usually associated with skill or dexterity 
as the 
ifln of power. The distinction 
between skilled and unskilled laùor is so 
markeJ that they Inay be said to have 
nothing in comlllon, and it is ahsurd to 
attempt to ohliterate the distinction in 
the interest of the lower clm
S of work. 
Any form of labor that is a merely au- 
tOllmtic exeù'ise of lllusclùar or mechan- 
ical force, a mere routine, l'e(Juires little 
exercise of thought, while skill demands 
the constant supervision of milH1; th(- 
one class of work i
 Ulere sen'iIe toil, 
while the otLer is whully dependent 
upon alertness of faclùty guiding the 
operation throughout. ::\Iere manual 
la.bor, therefore, require:.; no education 
for the performanc
 of its tasks; while 
handicratl iH in its('lf a meanH uf e(lue21- 
tiun, in '(1, true sense, affording e
ercis ' 
for the facultic
 throughout an its pro- 
('e!;scs, and in its higher forms it i:4 a 


very effective meaD!:) for diHciplining 
mÏ1;cl. 
\.H pclueatioB, (.ither tll(
orctieal or 
practical, includeR all good workmanslJip 
in any field whatever, from the 'hool- 
master to the craftsman, it is proper to 
ùefine what is here meant h.r this t{'rm, 
since it form::; part of the plan of tlJÌs 
paper to emphasize the value of practi- 
cal met hods in disciplining the mind. 
There is a narrow 'view of education 
which associates the term wholly "ith 
institutional methods, with a. system of 
instruction elllbodiccl in te
t-hookH, "ith 
the pedagobrue, or teacher, who instils 
into the lnind of the pupil an orderly 
111etho<1 of discipline for the faculties. 
A young perHon is usually deemeù 
" educated" when this sJstem has been 
propedy al'l)lied, "ith corresponding re- 

lùtH. But there is a hroader view of 
education than this, one that com pre- 
hendA all exer(.ise of mental faculty, es- 
pecially in the bigher occupations 01 
life, UH educational proce":7
e
 that tend to 
form the minù and ùiscipline character 
in a ,cry pffectual1l1anncr. Home f-;uch 
idea, douhtlesH, wa!::! in the mind of Sol- 
omon, when he said: "Seest thou ß 
man diligent in his business, he sh"111 

tanù Lefore kingH; he shall not titand 
Lefore lllean men." 
:Kot infrequently the training afforded 
by the iUHtitution, "hen contrastetl "ith 
the discipline of experience, appears as 
hut a dream to the reality. }>rinciples 
take on a ghostly form when viewed e
- 
elusively in the ahstract, as eXI>ressed in 
terms of s}Jee
h; but when embodied 
in tlângs they have 0. living power, and 
impress themselves iwlelihly on the 
mind. "There hmnan activities are in- 
volveù, the theoretical often vanishes 
when the praetienl appenr.:;; for tberf' 
is discon:l'ed ill all the l1cti\itit;1:; of life, 
ùetween practice and theory, ß deep 
glùf fh.cd, which the t:5
hools have been 
unahle tu hridge. It i
 a COJll1llon t'
- 
perieu('e, \,11(,'11 a youth pa!-.:;es from the 
school or college to the acti\"itie
 of life 
in the world. that t1u,'l'(' i.... a lwriocl or 
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floundering, when there seems to be noth- 
ing solid underfoot; for a time it is que
- 
tionable whether he will sink or swÎ1u ; 
the air-bladders of theoretical att:lÏn- 
lnent ,,-ill not serve to keep him afloat. 
There is often discoyered a lack of tan- 
gible substance in his training; and in 
his efforts to sustain himself, when 
weaned from the iw:;titutioll, he finds 
that he is actually underaoino' a "new 
"" 0 b 
education," conning a new alphabet of 
thing...:. identified with practical uses. The 
difficulty experienced lies in the fact 
that the theoretical has absorbed his at- 
tention to the exclusion of the practical, 
in the previous discipline of f
l,cult:r, 
through a questionable ambition of the 
higher education to ignore the fact that 
the true ideal may only be seen through 
the real. Thus the hoy who stood at 
the head of his class, carrying away the 
highest honors in mental gYlunastics, 
mav be the last in the race of life; for 
the
 habit of mind thus formed often 
leads to the substitution of scholastic 
attainment for honest sense, unless a 
corrective be applied. Attainments due, 
for the most part, to powers of memory 
or abstraction, under a too exclusively 
theoretical system of teaching, Iuay have 
their brief trituuphs in the arena of edu- 
cational institutions where the standard 
of merit is necessarily arbitrary in ac- 
cordance ,,-ith a prescribed systmu; but 
when these qualifications are tested by 
being brought in contact with the activi- 
ties of life, they are by no means found 
to insure the requisite mental grasp that 
a realistic world demands. Too often 
the image has been mistaken for the 
reality, the shadow for the substance. 
Thus an education that is too exclusively 
theoretical; that is concerned with terms 
to the exclusion of things,. that pursues 
truth in the abstract rather than in the 
conCl'ete, and exercises the mind to the 
exclusion of sense, is apt to unfit one for 
action. 'Vhile, therefore, education in 
some form is essential to the exercÜ,e 
of power and skill in the various activi- 
ties of life, it is not alone bv institutional 
methods that this end is àccomplished, 
for a large share, perhaps the greater 
part, of the work of the world is done 
by those who have been educated in 
other ways; their course of discipline 
lay in the tasks set before them by ùes- 


tiny; their school was necessity-the 
lllOther of iIn'ention-and their leHsons 
of experience were graven on their 
minds as with an iron stylus. Thev 
learned to think through things, and n
t 
through t('rllls of speech; their tasks 
were object-lessons, and the thorough- 
ness of the discipline was attested by 
success-even in the highest fields of 
thought. J uageel by artiticial standards 
they may be deemed uneducated, hut 
under a truer estimate they were highly 
educated, trained to the greatest niceties 
of perception and judgment; their nmnes 
endure with the most permanent in the 
annals of the race. The element of suc- 
cess lay in the fact that they hecmne a 
law and a discipline to themselves, more 
exacting and sm"ere than any school- 
master; they held themseh'es perliist- 
ently to tasks that would have discour- 
aged 11l0st minds; ohserving closely, 
they perceived in things all that may be 
thence derived by thought-for the book 
of nature is the Infinite l\Iind bodied 
forth in forms, and through acute ob- 
servation "man luay think the thoughts 
of God after him." 
Handicraft deals thus with things. Be- 
fore we pass on to a more SlJecific dis- 
cussion of its recent revival, I wOlùd em- 
phasize the value of handicraft, a::; a 
lueans of luoral and mental discipline, 
by one or two examples with ,,-hom all 
are so fmuiliar that attention will not he 
distracted by no,'elty from the special 
object I have in mind. Palissy, the 
potter, affords a striking exalllple of one 
raised to enlÎnence by the humble means 
of his craft, for hiH was a Illina deep- 
ened and strengthened by the ,-ery 11at- 
ure of his occupation and the special 
task set before hiIu in discovering for 
himself the white enamel for earthenw:1l'e. 
It is the stOl'Y of his life that has made 
Palissy famous, not alone the products 
of his art; for his life is an instructive 
drama of toil, struggle, and persistent 
IJatience in surmounting obstacles, elid- 
ing in the triuml)hant accomplishment 
of his object. The products of his aI't 
are 110t, to my mind, objects of Illarked 
beauty, comprising as they do, in their 
ornamentation, the lllere casts of natural 
objecb;-auimal and yegetable-diH- 
trihuted rather formally over the sul'Íace 
of his earthenware; the,: are more curious 
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than bpautiful. But it is not of thcqe 
thingR we ar(' re'l1lilHle(1 hy the name 
of PnlÜ
Hv. [t is the character of the man 
that awakens aùmiration ; his persistence 
of aim, hÜ
 indolllitahJp patiE'llCe anel p(.r- 
RC" ('ral1(,(', his sure intuition that saw, 
through endle
s failurPR, the co,"eted 
glemll'{)f SUCCf'S:-J; his life was a drama 
such nq the Ore(.ks wonlcl haye d('euH.-<l 
it no ullworthJ" thing for the gods to par- 
ticipate in. Eyery failure scryecl hut 
to rckin(llc his fires with fre"h hope and 
1"(.newecl dl'()rt; mlll on one occasion, 
tindiLg his fuel gm e out "hen apparelitly 
on the eye of success, the potter tore up 
the tloor of his dwelling awl cast it into 
the Hames, together with every availahle 
article of furniture that was COlli bus- 
tihle. 
I eall attention to this craft!:;l1lan anù 
his e
perience lllerely to show that the 
discipline of his life lay in 11Ïs craft, 
which was, in cft'(.ct, the means of e(lu- 
catilig his faculties and enlarging his 
sphere of knowledge; for, one thing 
leading to anotlwr, as a correlatiye of 
his craft he studied c1um1Ïstr,", miner- 
alogy, and botany, and the lil;eralizing 
intluence of those studics led him to 
think deeply on religious subjects and 
embrace the Refornlation as a restÙt of 
his cOllyictions, the free e
pression of 
his beliefs cansing his arrest and impris- 
onment. ""hen liberated he was invited 
to Paris, where, under royal fayor, he 
was lodgf'<l near the Tuilcries, hardy 
escaping the massacre of 
t. }
arthulo- 
mew. There he opened a courseof lect- 
un'i on physics uwl natural history, 
and was the first person in France who ap- 
plied sound Jnethods anù demonstration 
in eXplaining the phenomena of nature. 
He puhlishccl sevcral works on seÏentitic 
subjects, and died in the Bastille, where 
he was imprisonecl for his religious con- 
victions. " He was distin h Y1.lishe<lno less 
for his virtue than for his talentf'." 
uch, 
in hrief, are the principal e,"ents of the 
potter's career; and it is as a handicrnj'l,..:- 
mon, the requirements of whose hsks 
l)roveù to he an education alid a di
ci- 
pline, that I make mention of Palissy 
here. For the very nature of the pot- 
ter's work, usually deemed narrow, per- 
Lap
. and circunlscribed, e
panded "ith 
the hreallth of Palissy's miwl till it he- 
came a lihcruliziug l1l
ans of st'lf-etÙture 
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ancl moral improvement ;-thic;; is the 
true IN;
on of his life. 
Yieweù in thic;; light, the autobiography 
of Cellini is ('yen more inten.stiug and 
illstrllcti, e; it has a high literary value. 
haying proved n. mine of "ealth for the 
historian of the tÏ1lle. Cellini was 8 
"011< If'rful c'rafts1l1an ; he was like" i"ie a 
braggart and a great stickler for the 
hOllors of his cI.ait, compelling the a('- 
knowledgll1ent of gelliuc;; as a dhino 
right. The
" who have Hot reacl his eu- 
tertaining autobiography have mibsed 
one of the most extraordinary things ill 
literature; it throws eonsi(lerahle light 
on the nature of the mecliæval guilds as 
educational institutions for cI'aftc;;men 
-particularly the goldsmiths' guil(l, a 
8ello01 for the Sctùptors of the time. 
Cellini's art was hut 8 circumstance to 
his character as a lllfiU of wonderful 
resourcc's; he was a close ohserver, a 
persou of decided intellect and power 
united with extravagant weaknesses. His 
life 1"(-a<18 like a romauce :md has Ull- 
dimilli
hed iuterest even for those who 
care little for art but fiud in his book 
a viyid picture of the man and the 
times. Celliui posfiessed creatiye ge- 
nius of a high order, united with ex- 
traordinary skill in handicraft and Ull- 
failing reaL<liucs
 of resource. I alllHlf' 
to him here as, perhaps, the most re- 
lllarkalJle exanl})le of what ma
' be 
termed, in the highest sense', a "hall<li- 
craftsman;" for while the products of his 
art, e
ecuted "ith the greate
t Rkill in 
various metals, were heantiftÙ, they 
'were, for the most part, ùe
igned for 
1.I.'w-sal\"er8, caskets, salt-cellars. va

:,. 
pitchers, platters, {:tc., in go](l, ....ih er, 
awl hrass, e
quisitely wrought. His 
skilftù hantlicraft hrought him in familiar 
relation" ith eminent men of his time, 
b
" whom his genius" as honorecl ; hut 
his education was wbolly throucTh his 
art. 
Ot romose it may b 
aicl that the'=--e 
e
ampl('s were men of genius. lx>:-.
es:-;ing 
}"are gift!" whose. talents would have 
hhone out untler any aùverse circum- 

tanceq, and whose l;uwers differentiate 
them from thp averacre man under the 
most favorable cir('
stances-antl :-.0 
thev <.10. 
 eyerthdl :--:i, ns " it h other men, 
the;' were uwl('r like lleces::;ities of train- 
ing L ; their tacultie
 relluired the et.Iucn- 
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tion that is due to persistent endensor, 
close observation, and untiring industry 
in the pursuit of their crafts. I do not 
propose to dwell upon noted examples 
of craftsmen. These two instances are 
briefly luentioned merely to place a 
standard befo1'e the eye. The special 
object I have in 1nind in treating of 
handicraft is .to show the connection 
therein manifested between the hand 
and the head, between the fingers and 
the brain. 
It has been well said that the hand is, 
in a sense, but an extension of the brain; 
mind anù manual skill cannot be arbi- 
trarily separated, for dexterity of lnanip- 
ulation is but the expression of luental 
operations. It is the mind that shapes 
a conception by the hanel. In the skil- 
fu1 it wou1d seem that the whole body is 
the brain, so instinct with intelligence is 
the organism when acting responsive to 
mind. The touch of the lnusician cor- 
responds to the most evanescent shades 
of feeling ; emotional thought and in- 
strumental execution are blended as one. 
In the presence of skill manifesting 
power, when of a superior order, adn1Ì- 
ration is spontaneous, homage Ì1Tesist- 
ible; the horizon of knowledge seems 
enlarged, consciousness attains new 
heights, and freedom from bodily tram- 
mels seems at hand. On witnessing a 
skilful performance of any kind, that 
one thing for the time seems of all others 
most desirable to possess the power of 
doing, whether it be the performance 
of a musician, an actor, an artist, an 
orator, or a mere min1Ïc or story-teller,- 
so captivating is skill spontaneously man- 
ifested. There is a certain power accom- 
panying the perfonnance of anything 
that is })erfect of its kind; we spontane- 
ously applaud a thing that is thorough- 
ly well done. But there are all grades 
of skill, and I shall not dwell exclusively 
on the exceptional or rare; handicraft 
has its commonplace aspects, its every- 
day phases; it is humble in its Ininor 
walks, as it is ambitious when l'eaching 
up into the region of creative genius. 
It may not be generally known that 
we are now in the midst of a great re- 
vival of handicraft, which has assumed 
the character of a practical protest 
against the dominant influence of ma- 
chine-manufacture that tends to reduce 


distinctions of lahor to a common level. 
This rm'ival of handicraft may be said to 
have begun about eighteen )'ears ago, 
with a movement initiated in London by 
'Villiam :\Iorris, Dante G. Rossetti, and J. 
E. l\Iillais, well-known names in the 
world of letters and ad. _\. fund of some 
few hundreds, 01' thousands, of pounds 
was subsCl'ihed by those gentlemen and 
their friends, and a shop opened, with the 
sign, ")Iorris, Rossetti & Co.," for the 
purpose of rehabilitating handicraft and 
artistic design in various kinds of house- 
hold art. The gentlemen nalned fm"- 
nished the designs, and they were exe- 
cuted on the premises by skilled work- 
men, comprising various kinds of metal 
and cabinet work, which has since ex- 
tended to a wide range of household 
art. The airn was to reassert the tnle 
dignity of handicraft; and, as I say, the 
undertaking assumed the form of a 
practical protest against the levelling and 
often tawdry influence of machine-man- 
ufacture in
 many kinds of industry, 
which obliterates all sense of the artistic, 
and is destructive of skilled craftsman- 
ship. The activity of the time is marked 
by a nloving forward of the mass at the 
expense of the individual, for the exclu- 
sively utilitarian aim of machine-manu- 
facture tends to level all distinctions. 
The problem of the factory is to provide 
machinery to perform work; to feed this 
uninterruptedly, so as to pl'oduce the 
greatest quantity of any given manufact- 
ure at a minimum of cost-taking caTe 
not to overstock the nlal'ket. "
hile in 
successful operation the pro blen1 of 
machine-manufacture is to determine the 
exact ratio of values between the raw 
llmte1'ial, including the cost of Inanufact- 
ure, and the articles produced, it is 
purely a matter of forces anel figures; 
there can be no sentiment in the busi- 
ness. The economics of the system nec- 
essarily embrace as one instrumentality 
the metal and the flesh involved. The 
prin ted notices to be seen in some large 
factories indicate the character of the 
enterprise as organized on strictly busi- 
ness principles: "No talking allowed 
on political, religious, or labor ques- 
tions." .xo waste of time can be COlill- 
ten anced ; the "operative" nlust take 
pattern after the luachine and act ac- 
cordingly. It cannot be denied that for 
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an uwliseiplilled maRS of {'rude humanity 
the SY8télIl operates like the strict mili- 
tary discipline of a well-or
allizeù arlny ; 
it 
ubjeds the raw nmterinl, the uwlis- 
ciplilled IlHtfo;S, to a stern form of drill 
which iwluce'i ohedience and self-con- 
trol. Lahor-twiom
 arE> following in the 
t-;aIne path, as u product of the system. 
liut there is a limit to a tolerance of the 
Systenl when the individual rise
 above 
it through th
 development of hig-her 
capaeitic:-;. demanding greater freedom. 
FClr the more capable, the system is in- 
tolerphle; and :p:.t, uutil recently, there 
has heéll no way of escape from it, awl 
the re
ult is a 1\ ide-spread feeling of dis- 
content. For it is one thing to find hap- 
piness in labor through work that en- 
gages the faclùties and fosters skill; 
while it is another and distinct thing to 
toil merely to sustain life, standing by a 
machine, day by Ja.y, as a mere e
ten- 
sion of the luechanisru-an arm of flesh 
joined to an ann of steel. But happily 
a change is now heing worked out for the 
nlOre capa.ble, and there is a prOl
pect of 
po::,sible freedom from this enslaving 
dominance of the lllachine. K ew chan- 
nels for skilled lahor are rapidly lllulti- 
plying through an extensive revival of 
handicraft, and they who have watched 
the progress of the movement see in it 
something more than an ephemeral ef- 
fect of present tastes. For this revival of 
craftsmanship, now everywhere manifest, 
lliscovers the fact that there is a large 
class, l'upidly growing in numbers, wLose 
taste and discretion will not accept nla- 
ehine-made tLings ; they require in every- 
thing with which they sUITound tLem- 
seln

 ::;on1e expres8ion of sensibility and 
thought, some thoroughness as to ex- 
celkllce of de
ign and workmanship; in 
short, they demand that things shall be 
beautiful as well as useflù, in imitation 
of that intelligence which "hath made 
all things heautiflù in Hi
 time," deem- 
ing it to be through 1::)01lle such means, 
or worthy ambition, that society is raised 
above the hare needs of physical e
ist- 
ence to a realization of the truth tLat 
"when first want:s are batisfied, then the 
higher wants hecome imperative" as a 
higher neeesHity of hmllall life. 
The ulerit of Illaehine-manufa<.ture 
re:::!ts in the fact that the many are snp- 
l>lied with tLat \\hich fOl'1l1érly was ob- 
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tainahle only hy the few; pro{lnction is 
gréater Lceause the power of tLe hand is 
multiplied a tLousand-fold. There is no 
denJ ing the vast lH'nefit that had accrued 
from the stupendous re-énforcement of 
energy h
. thiq means, and it is only 
with respeet to certain fonus of machine- 
manufaf"ture that the present revival of 
hn,ntlicraft is concerned. But on purely 
utilitarian grounds there is a prevalent 
poplùar fallacy ahout things heing' very 
much cheapened hy machine-manufact- 
ure; for, if one pair of hand-made 
",hoes wil] outwear two pairs of the 
11l1tnufactured artide, though the COHt of 
the fonncr be double that of the latter, 
the expense to the wearer is the same. 
\nd in contraHting factory-produets- 
bedecked with superficÜù excre!-,cences- 
with the better and more stable fur- 
niture of our ancestors, now heing re- 
covered frolll the garrets, a dealer ill the 
former article confebt;ed that it was not 
made for 'll.":e, but made to sell. To 
effeet that objeet it must have a certain 
appearance of fitness and stahility; but 
it actually has no lasting quality when 
compared \\ ith the product of a genuine 
handicraft. Of course it is not intend- 
ed to characterize all kinds of machine- 
manufacture as of this low grade; hut 
the class of goods mentioned is very ex- 
tensive, and its demerits are not always 
recognizable until a better standard .is 
formeù through skilled handicraft, whieh 
is superior to the best kind of machine- 
work and not much more costly-thi:s, 
inùeed, is the discovery that is "leading 
many to reject many kinds of maehine- 
manufactures, giving preference to the 
more taHteful and stable products of 
handicraft. It is, therefore, not wholly 
a nlatter of sentiment, hut prudence 
dictates the preference given to skilled 
handicraft; thus there is at hottom 8 
t:;eno.;ihle and 1\ ise di
cretiun, not to 
t:>peak of good taste, which dictateb this 
preference for the products of handi- 
craft over rnaehine-lluUllúaefurés in manv 
kinds of intlu:stry. A revivul of handi- 
craft ll1UY lead to no restriction in 
machine-man ufaetures, hut it "ill cer- 
tainly enahle a large clas8 of buyers to 
manifest a preferenee for something 
better. 
It is the boast of the time thnt a ma- 
tt:'rial civilization ha:-, lle\-er hitherto 
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attained the heig'hts that recent physical 'Yhen wealth and its attendant rouhitions 
discoveries ancI Inechanical appliances absorb the desires and aims, what can 
have developed. Through this order of be more imperious than the demands 
activit;)? the outward conditions of life that call for every sacrifice to that end? 
aI'e much improved; endless are the They who seek wealth for its own sake, 
facilities for making things easy; while or for the mere ease ancI luxurv it 
in reality life is thereby rendel'ed lllor
 brings, have effectually closed their
eyes 
complex, anù the resuit is that there is to that higher destiny of the soul which 
no epoch in history that is more widely unfolds its inheritance to the eye of the 
separated from the happiness that is SI)Ï1'it. But this craving for ease and lux- 
born of hope than the present time. Ul'Y is not peculiar to a wealthy class, as 
Thi
 is confesse<.Uy an age of disquiet such; for that class is in no greater de- 
and discontent. 'Vealth, wages, or 111a- gree a victim to a perverted view than 
terial cOlnforts, plentiful as they are, and is the poorest, whose aim or desire is 
regarded by many as the supreme end of the same. The equation is the same, 
all activity and desire, are founù to breed whether the figures be large or small ; 
discontent with greater energy even and in the nan'owest or lUOst circum- 
than poverty. These benefits appear to scribed lot the BaUle contemptible pas- 
foster a spirit that recognizes no state sions luay be manifested, in their degree, 
of contentment while there are others that find larger expression ",ith larger 
enjoying greater privileges of ease and means. It is not reasonable, therefore, 
material well-being; the strain is to live that one class should manifest hostility 
up to some arbitrary or artificial stand- toward another, as a class, because among 
ard that is unnatural, and not war- them we may see on a large scale pre- 
ranted by circulllstances, and thus the cisely that with which we are ourselves 
character as well as the mode of life is busy on a small scale, and which we 
infected by false views. The age may covèt the opportunity for manifesting in 
be said to be overburdened "ith com- a similar way. But what really is need- 
plexity; there is no repose, no rest, all 'ed in all classes of society is a just hos- 
is obvious discontent-a feeling which tility toward those debased human traits 
seems to pervade every class. And yet that are luanifest in the indiddual, 
there never was a time in the world's whether l'ich or pOOl', in applying a 
history when the comforts of life were pound or a penny, and which are hate- 
80 widely diffused among all sorts and ful because they are selfish, debasing, 
conditions of luen. This fact tends to ancl heartless. 'Yhen we would identify 
the conviction that the higher a purely the ills of life with a class; when we 
material civilization is carried, the great- misinteqn'et" the sheep and the goats" 
er is the unhappiness and discontent that as referring to good and bad people, who 
ensues; for while the desires are absorbed are to be separated at the end of the bar- 
in the production ancI accumulation of vest, instead of the good and the bad in 
wealth, and of the things thence derived, each one of us, the wheat and the tares 
there are no conceivable conditions in in each individual soul, then we are in 
which they can be wholly satisfied. A darkness and there is no reason, or 
craving is engendered that knows no courtesy, or judgment at the root of such 
bounds to its appetites. So long as estimates or hostilities. If each one will 
h:lppiness is identified with outside sepal'ately bend his energies to leavening 
things-with III ate rial wealth and phys- himself, the whole lump 'will be leav- 
ical comfort-it is the victim of a tyran- ened; but reforms that merely overtul'n 
ny far worse than that of any human des- society, without changing tbe nature of 
pot; for the 11lÙzd as well as the body is the individual, bring up frOlu the bottom 
enslaved, and the nobler instincts are an e"il seven times worse than the first, 
dominated by the lower. It is claimed for the silnple l'eason that it is wholly 
by calm observers that this standard is without judgluent or discretion. The 
n
w uppermost, or 11l0St widely diffused true seat of l'efonlls, therefore, is ill bet- 
throughout society; some such con,'ic- tering the life and aims of the individual, 
tion is the refrain of Tennyson's new and I think the subject I aIll discussing 
poem, "Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After." has its place in that econoIllY. 
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If we ('ontra
t t1w oJ>f'1"(1f i "f':O; of thp fac- 
tory ,Üth the (IjJ1J7'f'l1tÙ'P,
 of thp medi 'val 
guilds, we <10 110t find the lot of the 
foruwr a happÏí.r one, hut thf" contrary; 
our lUo(kru .. op('ratin.:s" have far less 
liuerty anù variety in work, fOI' the sla- 
n
rr of the lllaehine-s n;te1l1 iH v('ry ('''(- 
a('ting. 'rhe one who 
 s('rves a Ula
hine 
must he as automatic as the instrument, 
and no less coustant in the }>erfornumce 
of his part of the lahor; for it is an es- 
tilllat('(l on a hasis of exact ratioR,-it is 
purely a (}llestioll of figurf"s, not of heart- 
hl'ats. There are, in effect, hut two 
classes of mind the higher faculties of 
which may ue sait1 to be profitahly exer- 
cised in connection with this modern 
Illpans-irrespedh-e of wagps-viz., the 
in "f'ntors of llw,ehines ana the urgan- 
ize1"s of lahor; hut these two cla
ses 
lJear, numerically, a Vel)" small propor- 
tion to the hosts whom the system 
ensla-ves, mlll who are hut as co"'gs to 
the wheels, or as arms to the mechan- 
islU. Of the yast luajority of these it 
lllay he truly said that the machine they 
serve is the gauge of an their activities, 
both of mint1 and 1>0(1\'. Douhtless the 
\":1.st majority are not'" capaule of rising 
ahove the situation, and hence the 
"wage question" is the only oue that 
concerns these prisoners of toil. But 
for the more capahle a remedy is found- 
not in legislation, which SOllie fancy is 
the panacea for nIl ills; nor in lahor- 
unious, that fmhstitute one class of 
tyrann
" for another; nor yet in mere 
increase of wages, that can nf'ver reach 
the point of insuring contentment; hut 
in that wide diversity of handirraft, that 
is now rapicUy s}u'inging up all auout us, 
which insures freedom of occupation find 
hap}1incsH in work hy multiplying the 
ways of ean1Ïng a livelihood. It is not a 
new creation, but:1 revival, and it prom- 
i:-;cH to restore to t11c trades a lost power 
and prestige, 
The blacksmith, in the days when 
that craft \Va,; not a lost art, wor1\:f'<1 
at his anvil, welding bis thought into 
the meW, hammering out hi:-, fancies 
in ingenious forms; every task was a 
proulelll. every stroke manifested skill ; 
he 'HtS an inventor, a prm1ucer. a ("raj
....- 
man in the trutJ sense. But machinery 
has supplanted all manual skill in tl.fs 
craft; the artificer noW' does little more 
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than wd.1 the o<1<1s an<1 en<1
 together; 
the maqter-workman has hf'come a luere 
apprentice, for ('Vel)" articlé that fOrIuer- 
Iv eulle<l {()r in, (.utin' Rkin in the mak- 
i;lg is now furnished the artifi('er hy the 
manufacturer, l'enù, lUade. The smith 
is no longer a craft
lnan; he i
 become 
a mere jobher. The poet sang of the 
hlacksmith as the t,) }>e of "an honcbt 
mall who looks the whole world in the 
faee "-becaut-;e of tile 1lIanl
' integrity 
uf bis work. TIH' llatul'e of one's daily 
tasks lms its influence un pcrsonal chm:- 
:1.('ter; Shakespeare speaks of the dyer's 
hand as "suhdued to that it works 
in "-a symbol of this influence. He 
who is eilgaged in original proùuction 
is t1ealing directly \\ ith the impersonal 
forces of nature ; he stands face to face 
with law; there is a healthy, honest ac- 
tiyity put forth in wrestling with hi:i 
tasks-a manly acth'ity hoth of hody 
and mind. The profit and reward is in 
the thing produced, no less than in its 
cOUl1llercial value; for it is a product of 
thought, invention, skill-a thing cre- 
ated. A princi}Jle is involved in thiq 
order of work wholly distinct from tlmt 
which governs the "handling" of the 
products of others' labor; and what 
this handling Inay invoh-e is hest known 
to those engaged in the 1msiness. for 
there are temptations encountered in 
trade of which the original producer 
knows nothing. In the higher asped!i 
of trade, ill its vast comhinations of t"0l11- 
mercial interests extending oyer wide 
areas of the eartIÙ-I surface, intrieate 
prolJlems are inyoln'd that call forth 
great faculties of mind; but in it
 nar- 
rower fields there are nece,,
ities that 
often tend to pro(hlC'e quitl' a different 
t
1>e of lnan from that formed h
" (1irect 
contaet with natm'e's clements find nat- 
ure'foj la\\ s-for the Aole end of the nctiy- 
itics of trade is pecuniary gain. Certain 
furms of industry, therefore, inyoh-e 
greatel' moral strain than others, and it 
is a privilege, and Hhoul<1 he so deelllecl, 
to lahol' in a field wherein pecuniary 
profit is not the sole rewnrd sought. 
The economic aspects of aUla 1mI' qU( "'- 
tionA, in accon1ancf' with the temper of 
the time, phwe lllan in the midst of a 
vast mechanical contrivance knov.-u n.:; 
[alC. and the prohle1lls to he 
ohec1 are 
purdy matIwlllatil'al and statistical; it 
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is a question of ratios, forces, profits, 
losses, means, and material benefit 
known as 1cealfh. 'Yhateyer is not in- 
cluded in these elements is known as 
"sentimentalism," with which 
cience, 
very propel'ly, has nothing to do. 
 evel
 
theless, sentuuent will continue to assert 
itself as perhaps the strongest force in 
the universe in its ultinlate effects. .And 
what the human heart now cries out 
against is the enslaving don1Ïnance of the 
machine in life, in labor, in art, in poli- 
tics, in religion. l\Ian, in his laboratory, 
has formed a creature that now has the 
mastery oyer him, that enslaves and uses 
him as' a tyrant from which there is ap- 
parently no hope of escape. _-\. machine 
is a working contrivance, with no in- 
sides-neither heart, lungs, nor liver. 
They who have fallen well in with the 
spirit of the age even maintain that 
the whole cl'eation is just such a con- 
trivance, without an inside, without a 
contriver, without heart or soul-and 
apparently they are pleased with the 
thought. But there are other philoso- 
phies and forces than the economic as- 
serting themselves in the unrest which 
characterizes the times ; and this may be 
d.ue, in part, to the fact that" there is a 
spirit in man," a something that refuses 
to be absorbed in the economics of the 
machine, and which cries out for better 
privileges than mere wealth or material 
benefit, One of the forms of protest 
against this dominance of the machine 
is a revival of handicraft. The plea for 
the revi'val of handicraft is a plea for the 
moral improvement of no inconsiderable 
portion of the peo1)le ; for if we contrast 
the moral effect of work sweetened by a 
pleasurable exercise of inventive skill 
with labor that is sim1)ly a monotonous 
toil for wages, it is ap1)arent that there 
must result therefrom a marked distinc- 
tion in the char-acter that is formeù under 
the two systems, FOl' work that affords 
pleasurable exercise to the faculties in 
its performance tends naturally to con- 
tentment ; the very nature of the work 
is profitable in its mental and moral ef- 
fects, and this constitutes no small part 
of the reward-perhaps the greater l)art. 
But work that is mere drudgery, an un- 
ending grind of toil in which mind and 
body are automatically engaged, is natu- 
rally productive of discontent, for there 


is no interest in it but thf' lmge, and 
whm'e money is the sole object of labor 
-notwithstaniling its representative 
"alue as a cOlllmodity of exchange- 
there can be no contentnlent; and this 
prevalent spirit of discontent may be 
said to be largely due to that systenl of 
labor which the lllachine has engendm'ed. 
It is a singular fact that all out- 
ward things unwittingly become, in a 
sense, l'epresentative of inward charac- 
ter through being brought in constant 
contact with it. The glazings and 
veneerings through which poverty of 
substance is skimmed over, in many 
kinds of machine-Inanufacture, intrudes 
its deceptions into the very thought of 
those who habitually live under its sway, 
and there is developed a men tal and 
moral habit of" putting the best goods 
in the window," as the phrase is, as a 
mere pretence, or substitute, for merit 
and genuine attainment. It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that a reviyal of 
handicraft will tend to produce a re- 
action against that prevalent flimsinesq 
which has so long had its day in certain 
classes of machine-manufacture; as a re- 
fonning influence, therefore, this l'evival 
may prove a means for remedying some 
worse evils of mind and character. I 
have alluded to the craft of the black- 
smith as a "lost art;" it is now reviving 
under this renail:5l:5ance, with an evidence 
of skill such as has not been seen since 
the days of Quintin l\Iatsys of Antwerp, 
or the luetal-workers of the sÌxteenth cen- 
tury. 'Vrought iron and hammered brass 
may now be seen, here and there, amid the 
rubbish of apprentice-work, compelling 
one to l)ause and praise the skill of a re- 
vived hanùicraft that will surely tend to 
brighten toil by awakening a healthyam- 
bition to excel. And the same thing is 
noticeable in other trades. The cal1)en- 
tel' is coming to life again; it was only a 
few years since that every vestige of in- 
telligence and nlanual dexterity had for- 
saken this craft. The carpenter, like 
the smith, got all his materials, ready- 
made, frOlll the mill j he could neither 
devise nor execute the simplest lnould- 
ing ; he was literally a mere joiner, put- 
ting together materials ah"eady fonned 
to his hanc1. As to invention or design, 
that was wholly gauged by the patterns 
of the machine; for, as we have seen, it 
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is the fatality of that order of fmprf'm- 
aCJ' that it operates on the 111 i"rI as well 
fl!4 on t}w materials that COIlle under 
its forrning influences; the yerJ thought 
bccomes as mcchanical as the machine 
itself, and all its produ(.ts are devoitl of 
taste. It is the very ideal of a mec-hani- 
eal age-if there lJè fmch a thing as an 
Ùlf)ul uw1cr those (.ir('umstaw.es-to sac- 
rificc the iw1ividual to the mass, to reduce 
all thillgs to a COUlmon level of meclmni- 
calmediocrity; and how eftectually this 
has heen ltccompIÜ.;}u,d Illay he seen in 
the ignorant and unskilful charader of 
work performed by the 50-called craft
- 
lllen of the last fifty J"ears, throughout 
all trac1es. 
But in more ways than oue this re- 
vival of skill is now proving a benefit 
and a hlf'ssing. I have heard it arguec1 
with intf'lligence, by one extensively en- 
gaged in promoting handicraft among 
women, that if attention were direct- 
Pel to a revival of domestic industries 
among the Irish at home, in the luaking 
of certain fabrics that are now sought 
after, hut which the lluwhine long ago 
rohbed then1 of, there would result there- 
from no slight amelioration of the pres- 
ent distress òf that people; for it would 
hring again in to Irish households a 
means of independent industry, of which 
they were dpprived by manufactuI'Ìng 
proccsses carrying it elsewhere. Such 
a remark is based upon the fact that the 
number of those who prefer hand-made 
things to manufactured articles is rap- 
idly enlarging and e
tending l,eyoncl 
the wealthy class. 
The iml;ortance of tasteful design in 
all forms of manufadure and hanc1icraft 
is now fully recognized. In I"rance a 
large proportion of the national wealth 
is directly traceahle to the taste displa
Yed 
in their manufactures-silkH, tapestries, 
calicoes, carpets, wnIl-papers. porcelains, 
glass, bronzes; everything, in short, in 
the making of which dí'sign fills a con- 
spicuous pln.ce, and in the prodw.tioll of 
which taste is an important reql1i
ite. 
For thf'rc is a regular and progressivc 
advance in competition in1llanufaebuf'H : 
first, competition in creating or in lllf'et- 
ing a demand, and in controlling thc 
proc1uction necessary to this en(1 ; then 
follows eOlllpdition in the IlH,'ehanieal 
excellence of manufadured gouds; and 
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Im;tl
, competition in the e
cellence find 
heauty of r!".e:iflll. The eas . of access and 
intercommullion fiIllong nations has ex- 
tended cOIIlI>(.tition over the glohe. Ill- 
ternational exhibitions have })}'ovec1 a 
great stimulu"'ò to the ath-ance of all indus- 
h-i
s; for when hroug]lt into such dose 
comparison, pla('ed side h) side, the 
merits and deIl1el-its of manufactures and 
of hmHlieraft are recogni7ec1 at a glance. 
"'hat was effected in England by the 
great Exhibition of IR51 has been re- 
peatec1 here by the ExbiLition of IRiG, 
the influence of whi(.h was iUllllet1iately 
perceived throughout this countr.r, tend- 
ing to a recognition of the importnIlce 
of de,..iyn ill lllallufactures. In N'rtain 
dOlllesti,. products, especially in silks 
and tapestries, and in certain kindH of 
porcelain, in household furniture find 
decorations, in stained gla
s, metal-work, 
and wood-caning, and in the work of 
some of our leading Rih'ersmiths, it is 
ackno"ledged that, with a reyival of 
handicraft we are rapidly taking the tin;t 
rank for thoroughness and excellence of 
workmauship. This is said in no vain 
spirit of hoasting, but as the result of }wr- 
sOllal observation of what is being done 
on hoth sides of the Atlantic. There 
is a sU11>rising readiness of adaptation, 
quickness of perception, find alertness 
of faculty, now apparent in all branches 
of American art that is very conspicuous, 
and which finds hearty recognition from 
competent judges abroad; and it is tLe
' 
who freely declare that, from present in- 
dications, the future of art is with us. 
But then, it lllay he asked, "-hat is 
the nature of that future. and what are 
the moving propensities that "ill hring 
it about? If the coming epo('h is to 
rival the splendor of Yenice in that 
}mbny period of her wealth and POWPl' 
under the DOgés, it may be e\ en more 
pagan; for, "ith singular fatalit
., the 
inspiration is drawn from preci
ely the 
Ham8 oriental source
, 1lla(1e availahle 
tllén, as now, hyopen commerce with tllP 
East. The present indicutiolls are that it 
is a wholl
' exterllal influence :..,riyen oyer 
to the ("harms of sense, with not the 
8lighte
t rel.obYlÜtion of an inward im}Julf:e 
buch as that we find mallife!--tecl in the great 
ageH of art and faith. It is un intellectual 
<'!)Odl, fortitit,d hy all the we:ùth and ap- 
plianec of a lu'\.uriant materialislll "hieh 
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seems capable of producing a vel'Y rank 
growth; for wealth must manifest it- 
self in its own peculiar way, but its 
creations have always been distinct 
from those emanating fl'Olll a spiritual 
source. It was wealth, as distinguished 
from spiritual a::;pÜ'ation, that trans- 
formed the l)llrer art of the earlier 
Venetians into a magnificent but wholly 
sensuous decoration; and the leading 
tendencies of to-da:v appear to euullate 
that spirit. But it is not chargeable 
upon art that it is skilful without being 
sincere, or sensuous without del)th, for 
. the art of any time is but the expression 
of the leading tendencies of thought that 
characterize the aspirations and the life. 
It is only in a minor decorative sense 
that handicraft is again reviving, and its 
earlier stages must necessarily lllanifest 
crudeness and bad taste; but with the 
development of skill and judgnlent it 
will gradually attain excellence, even as 
it has already in cel.t
in branches of 
work. The importance of tasteflù de- 
sign is already acknowledged, and its 
influence is felt in all branches of nlanu- 
facture, for taste is nothing less than 
artistic judgment with respect to the fit- 
ness of things. In decoration it deter- 
mines what is ornamentally appropriate; 
and in so doing it judiciously decides, 
not how much, but how little, ornament 
will exhibit the forn1s to the best ad- 
vantage, requiring, however, that this 
little shall be of the best, the :finest in 
design. '\Yithout suppressing sponta- 
neity, vivacity, or freedom, taste dOlll- 
inates the emotional in art, and reduces 
all to unity by means of harmony; and 
where the sensuous indulges in riotous 
display, t3,ste is driven out by vulgarity. 
In all the finer products of handicraft, 
therefore, design is the dOlllinant quality 
of excellence ; and its merit includes all 
other values, for good taste requires that 
every part shall be genuine. Byeducat- 
ing the taste, a love of the genuine is 
fostereù, for all shams are repugnant to 
good taste; thus it becon1es a Il1atter of 
character and principle that everything 
shall frankly express what it really is, 
and the moral effect of striving for the 
atbinment of the beautiful in all things 
tenùs to elevate the character and the 
life; they who enter into the tell1ple of 
truth by "the gate that is called beauti- 


flÙ" are true worshippers of that which 
is infinite and eternal. 
.As a Illere Illatter of discipline, when 
inspired by a wol'thy ambition to excel, 
all the arts are found to be educational 
l)l'ocesses, enlisting in their service the 
higher faculties of Illind. The question 
has lJeen extensively agitated of late, 
whether the methods now most in 
vogue for disciplining the faculties are 
not, in some respects at least, arlJitrary 
and unnatural-contrary to the instincts 
of nature as nlanifested in the earlier 
years of childhood, before artificial 
methods are RI)l)lied as a substitute. 
It is an effort of a III ore ripened cult- 
ure to regain that original frankness 
and spontaneity which institutional 
Illethods of education often displace by 
a forced and arbitrary growth of n1ind. 
Emerson has sOlnewhere remarked that 
gl'eat n1en are such simply because they 
look at things and speak of things with 
the frankness and sin1plicity of children. 
The l)ath of discil)line conlmonly in 
vogue carries the mind away frOlll nat- 
ure lJY substituting arbitrary lnethods 
fOI' natural instinct, and while some few 
are lucky enough to find their way back 
to nahu'e by a somewlíat circuitous 
route, 111any are lost in the wilderness 
and never return. A mind forllled by 
original observation anù l'efiection will 
always secure an attentive ear, for we 
seem to be brought in closer contact 
with truth and reality by such means. 
It is under SOlne such impl'ession that 
recent tendencies are strongly set in the 
direction of remedying the defects of 
old methods of training by advancing 
new plans that are more practical. 
'Vhatever n1ay be the issue of these ex- 
pel'iments, it is a clearly recognized fact 
that tLe leading achievements of the 
modern mind have been almost wholly 
due to the l)ersistent study of things by 
the inductive methods of model'n sci- 
ence, establishing truth on an empirical 
basis of fact. The scientist in his labo- 
ratoryis continually occupied with things, 
and throughout his observations and 
experiments he is necessarily lllore or 
less occupied with certain forms of 
handicraft in forming the necessaryap- 
pliance for his investigations-often 
manifesting consumnmte ingenuity in 
devising the requisite aids and instIll- 
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mentCJ. Thus the hands and senses he- abf'tractions that have foisted mere air- 
ing constantly engage<1 in unison with castlf's on the mind. Terms and men- 
thought and reflection, theI'e is ruani- tal imagery having become a fmbstitute 
fested a peculiarly vigorous exercise of for objecti,"e realities, the world of sense 
faculty tLat f'tands in marked contrast eventually disappears altogether-to all 
with SOJlle of the old methods of dcduc- practical pUl1>oseA, so far as any shrewd 
tive sp
culation. This enlploynlent of outwar(l ohservation is concerned-ancI 
the senses in unison with thought, and a there is called up in the mind, Ly as- 
mOl'e strict adhesion to fact as a lJasis sociation of ideas, a mere ghoHtl
. mi- 
for theory, is the true safeguard against rage, without suhstauce or reality-the 
Û p,.iori tendencies in abstract specula- haunt of pale spectres of truth. ...\..s a 
tion that have occasioned a mal'ked re- mere matter of mental discipline, there- 
action in the nlOdern Inind. It is a fore, it may he regardecl aA profitable 
curious fact that the better order of to clùtivate some kiud of manual craft, 
speclùative thought is often associated as did the Jews of old; not necet)
n.- 
with some enforced occupation that rily as a means of livelihood, but in 
engaged the senses of the greatest phi- order to develop skill and observation. 
losophers-as in the case of Spinoza, The tendencies of reform are strongly 
whose mornings 'Were devoted to grind- set in this direction in the common- 
ing lenses as a means of suhsistence, schools, and it cannot he douhted that 
while his afternoons were given to phil- a corresponding benefit will ensue; for 
osophical studies, resulting in his two lit- the sphere of handicraft, when raibed to 
tIe yohunes which have move<l the world. its hue dignity by bringing to it the 
It would he of interest to know the pI'e- educated mind, will then again become 
cise relation that the l'emarkable cIear- honorahle and distinguished. .A mis- 
ness and precision of the pIliIosopher's directed education-eRpecially in a com- 
thought bore to his manual ta
ks. mon-school system-nlay foster a spirit 
From excessive iutrosl)ective tenden- of discontent with these worthy forulH 
cif's, or a hahit of abstraction, the mind of labor by inadvertently emphasizing 
appears to lose ib; hold on outward the merely superficial attractions of pro- 
things; eventually, if the habit be car- fessional or husiness pursuit
, for which 
ried to excess, the exterior world stands there may be no natural aptitude on 
I'elated to the lllind only as expressed in the part of the pupil through heredity 
terms of thought. Outwß,nlobservation or previous condition of circumstance. 
has then become so enfeebled or ùistort- 'Yhen it is again recognized that there 
eel as to be practically" orthless ; the aye- is equal dignity in all forms of ingenioub 
nues of sense being dulled hy disuse, they lahor that engage the fornulti,e facul- 
fail to report things as in themselves they ties or de,-elop skill, then handicraft 
really are, for the faeulty of original 0 b- will recover its lost prestige, and it "ill be 
servation is as surely impaired by this found to be, as in the past-as shown in 
means as are the mUSClùar functions thf' case of Palisf'Y and Cellini-a means 
fr01n laek of exercise. The origin of for discil)lining the mind and character, 
thought is in thin!J"
, and it needs no opening a path to honorable fame. If 
argument to prove that if there were the present revival of handicraft, extewl- 
no senses there wOlùd he no thought, ing as it is with great rapidity, should so 
liO activity of mind whateyer; for it is multiply the channels for skilled labor 
tlll'ough the avenues of sense that the as to convert the higher class of " opf'r- 
brain is made active-at least all initial atives" into craft
1W)1l, it cannot fail to be 
impulses are by that means-and wIlen a bles
ing by its rendering a life of toil 
the mind cem:\es to gather fresh stirnu- more happy and contented. Of course, 
Ius through original ùLservlttion, tem- it can only affect the more intelligent, 
peranlental bias will USUI1) its place the capable, who are naturally apt and 
until the rays of truth no longer can skilful; for it i:-; a matter of person- 
struggle through the haze, wLen it he- Etl enterprise or indh-idual qualitication. 
comes neces!:)a!'y to return again to the X either of the means ul)On which the 
original 
ources of knowledge ill order hopes of many now rest-no mere legis- 
to be rid of the empty and profitle

 lation, 01' labor-unions-can transform 
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an "operati,'e" into an artisan, or COll- shine forth ill the successful sol<lier who 
vert nluscle into skill. This IUllst be rises to his place in time of war. 80 is 
effected by ill<1i,'i(hml effort find per- it with all capacities-there must be oc- 
sonal improvement of faclùty; but it is casion and opportunity to call theIll 
a great gain when it is known that the forth. Even of genius, which is a 
opportunities for self-iml)roYeIuent are higher orùer of capacity tban talent, a 
close at hawl in this revival of handi- philosopher has said that it is sÍ111ply 
craft; hope then revives, and the daJ" ., an inordinate capacity for taking 
of contentnlent seems less distant. It pains;" though this is not an adequate 
is a rightful aim to seek happiness in definition, nevertheless it propedy em- 
wOl'k, to find some kind of occupa- phasizes the practical side. But what- 
tion the reward of which is not whol- ever be the order of capacity there is 
ly gauged by pecuniaI',}" l)ro:tit; the am- a niche awaiting it, if there be wit to 
bition to excel in some fOrIll of skill find it; and the surest means is by de- 
manifesting power is a worthier aim tennining what are the strongest affec- 
than that of accunlulating Iuone,}". But tions, dispositions, and the like; by fol- 
in order to secure happiness in work lowing that cue it will be found to he 
one must find an occupation that is the surest guide to success. Better let 
suited to the temperament, and this is the vocation choose the nmn, than think 
not discovered by shifting about, trying that any randOlll choice is possible when 
this and that, but by starting right in special aptitudes are all bent in one di- 
obeying the promptings of early instinct. l"ection. They who are successf1Ù usu- 
If there be a strong liking for any special ally owe it to their good sense that they 
class of work, uniting the will and de- began their vocations in the conditions 
sires on some one object, it is rarely that in which they were placed by natm"al an- 
obstacles can l)revent the attainluent of tecedents, for it is quite certain that the 
a l'easonable ambition, unless the will is instinct of destiny has determined the 
weak, and in nature there seems to be starting-point with SOl11e care and not 
a sure economy that withholds the will by any so-called accident of hirth. Then 
where there is no capacity for achieve- it is discovered that the initial cal)acities 
ment. But when the purpose is strong, are all adapted to the situation, and the 
and, as 80101110n said, when a lllan is individual rises by regular and progres- 
diligent in his business, he will rise sive steps that insure a permanence to 
above all obstacles and lllean stations by success. The startling way in which 
force of merit, and stand upon his feet some people tumble down from story to 
in the presence of his peers. It is an story in the wodd's tenel11ent is due to 
instinct of the will to c01upel diligence the fact that they never properly ob- 
as the ground of success. Of talent one served the steps or stairs in going up, 
can know nothing respecting its merit but venturing to climb in through the 
until by diligence the dOl"lllant capaci- windows or down the chimney, awl 
ties are hrought to light; then it is as groping about, blindly, without knowl- 
much a surprise for the individual con- edge of the premises or title of propri- 
cerned as for the world at large. In etorship, they" fell through." It is a 
time of peace, when the prol)ensities common experience, and always to be 
slumber through enforced idleness, one expected where l1lerit is not the sole 
can know nothing of the capacities that ground of success. 
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CO
\PENSATI0N. 


By Grabam R. Tomsoll. 


IF .Joy and l">erfectncss have crowned a day, 
Alas ! we Hay, this gracious day i:-; clone, 
The gocls \\ ill nm er fwnd us sudl fill on
 
Again, howm-er we may Rtri'\"c and pray. 
But if in woc that knoweth no allay 
Full slow the anguÜ;h-lmrrowed hourf'; have nm 
Our heart
 grow lighter with the setting sun, 
For then we feel that all hours pass away. 


Now some are bound to Life with golden hand
, 
Awl Life to these is passing sweet and dear; 
They fain would linger in each lovely year 
Ancl shun the pilgrimage to unknown lands. 
But souls that sorrow know not any fear 
\\ hen Death draws nigh with healing in hiti hands. 


REALISM AND THE ART OF FICTION. 


By Arlo Bates. 


I. 



 0 much JutS been 
said, and some of 
it, on the whole, 
so well said, con- 
cerning the rela- 
tion of realism to 
fiction, that it re- 
quires not a lit- 
tIe hardihood 
again to take up a theme so well worn. 
Yet so ya.gue und confused are the gen- 
eral ideas upon the subject that evcn 
Colonel Ingram's double might well find 
his f:UllOUS excu<;e insufficient to sup- 
port a refusal to add his ideas, did 
he h'we any, to the still BCauty under- 
f;talHlillg of the matter. There is much 
tn.lk of the " realistic school" nowadays, 
but seldom any very definite compre- 
hension of what that phrase does or 
should mean; find the valuC' of further 
di
cu
sion must lie in its makino' clear 
and exact opinions now hazy. i1
 ùÏ- 
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rection of the intellectual currents of an 
age is not to be alterecl by argument; 
but there is satisfaction, and even protit, 
in learning whither we are tending, and 
in the endeavor to measure the ultimate 
":Llue of prevailing notions hy such per- 
nlanent standards as one is able to fix 
upon. 


II. 


AT the outset of any Htudy of theories 
or prineiples one is met bJ the difticlù- 
tv of detinition. Indeed, when once a. 
clefinition is satisfactorily fixed upon, 
the whole matter lllay generall
- be re- 
gan1eù as settled; and t'ould we at the 
outset of the present inquiry adequate- 
ly and without challenge detine realislIl 
and art, we Hhould tind all else self- 
01)\ ious inference, and might content- 
edly end where "e began. There are 
certain authors :lnd certain books which 
are genprally conceded to be "realistic," 
in the technical st:nse of thut word. In 
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virtue of what essential qualities they 
are so is by no meRllS well estahlished. 
,y orking by dimination, it is indeed 
possible to arrive at some conclusions, 
but often the points which seem most 
clearly 
mbstantiated are liable to be 
disproved by the same process which 
established them. It is popularly as- 
sumed, for instance, that one marked 
characteristic of realisln is absolute, lit- 
eral tidelity of description ; and yet the 
realists decline to consider Daudet a 
member of their sacred band, although 
he not only c:tn be, but in books like 
"N uma Roumestan" is, as literal as 
Zola. In the case of Balzac they al'e 
forced to the rather uncomfortable de- 
vice of considering him as only in his 
dull pages inspired by the spirit of 
truth, of which they yet hail hÍ1n as an 
early, if paradoxical, prophet. 
One soon discovers that it is rather 
uns3.tisfactory work attempting to get 
at the truth from examples, and in any 
case it seems better to be bold and to 
attempt at once the formulating of what- 
ever general principles may seeIn to un- 
derlie the whole question. If these can 
but be discovered, it cannot be diffiClùt 
from them to deduce the secondary and 
the particular. Such an inquil'y, it is 
true, leads far back. It is necessary to 
consider nothing less than the 'raison 
d'être of all art, since this must serve as 
the foundation for the laws of any prov- 
ince of art. The question is an old and 
an elusive one; but it is, too, one of in- 
tense interest, in which even he WllO 
falls short of complete understanding 
can yet harùly fail of securing some 
grains of the genuine and pure gold of 
truth. 


Ill. 


THE definitions of art have been well- 
nigh innumerable. Indeed, they are so 
numerous and they repl'esent so many 
shades of opinion that to accel)t any 
single one may, in the present case, 
seem almost like begging the whole 
question. In the belief that it can l)e 
satisfactolily suppol'ted, however, let 
us take the phrase of Eugène V éron. 
"Art," he has said, "is the luanifesta- 
tion of emotion obtaining external in- 
terpretation." Herein seems to me to 


lie the core and the essence of the wholp 
matter. Ethical considerations aside, 
the only good in life is emotion. 
'Vealth, culture, learning, friendship, 
even love itself, are all valued ultimately 
only as they arouse in the human hl'ea
t 
those subtile experiences of which tho 
analysis baffles the physiologist com- 
pletely, and with which even the psychol- 
ogist is able to deal only in so far as he 
may by comparison and inference make 
them their own measure. It is for emo- 
tion that man lives, so far as he does 
not exist fl'om sinlple inertia of being. 
Art is pre-eminent among hunlan attain- 
ments because it alone exists solely to 
arouse and to sustain this tinal hUlnan 
purpose. The nlan of learning, of cult- 
ure, of facility, 11hrases and sets forth 
the history and the facts of life; the 
artist ,"oices anù, in turn, appeals to the 
inner sense for which exists emotion 
alone, all else being of this supreme 
faculty the mere accident. 
Had it not so recently and so con- 
clusively been proved that no such thing 
as genius exists, it n1Ïght at this point 
be l'emarked, in passing, that herein 
does genius differ from talent. Talent 
touches the intellect; genius speaks to 
the highest thing in man, the inlagina- 
tion, wherein lie an the possibilities of 
æsthetic emotion. The one we may ad- 
nlÏre; the other we feel. Talent gives 
to man a ladder by which to climb to 
measurable heights; genius takes him 
upon mighty wings and soars with him 
into the iIlin1Ìtable empyrean. 
It is, then, necessary in discussing 
art-methods to insist that appeal shall 
be made to the emotion through the 
imagination, and to consider in what 
way the imagination is nlost surely to 
be reached. The artist who addresses 
himself to the intellect alone, no matter 
by what clever sophistries he may de- 
fend his work, is manifestly contining 
himself to the lower range of his func- 
tions. The possibili ty of awakening 
emotion through the understanding 
cannot, of course, be denied, yet there 
can he no question that far more surely 
and far more keenly are the EJensibilities 
aroused through the imagination. Too 
obviouH to need argument, Illoreover, is 
the faet that it is by dealing with the 
deeper and more poignant thoughts and 
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fìituations of human e
perienee Umt the 
nrtisf h.st U('('olllplh;hes his lpgitinmtp 
ohject. It is this that Emerson must 
have haa in miwl when he wrote, "The 
P(wt gi \'('s us tho ('Ill ÏIWIl t exp('ripn cps 
only-a. goc1 stepping from peal
 to 
peak, nor planting his foot hut on a 
mountain." This is hy no mennH to he 
Ululprstuocl ns flig-uif)'ing that nrt (lpals 
"ith thp scnsationnl, or e\ en nece

arily 
"ith the outwar(lly strikin
; it docs 
1I1ea.n that art has {"hit.fly to do \\ith 
the emotionally intent:)e and si:-,rnificunt. 

Iillet painted the most commonplace 
of peasa.nts, yet he ditl it so emotion- 
ally, HO iclpally, HO Imrningly, that the 
critic coule1 say of llÎs "
ower" that it 
was revolutionary. It is the lllen who 
lHwe choscn themes for their emotio- 
nal signiticance who hn.\e movecl the 
world. :Jluch of the confusion which 
arises in discussing these R'sthetic 
questions springs from the fatal error 
of forgetting that the ultimate judg- 
lllf'nt of a work of art can no more 
be arrivetl at on the strictly intellect- 
ual plane than can the conclusions of 
!iCiellCe be gauged upon the purely emo- 
tional. 
It must lle
t be considered that what- 
ever thought or feeling passes from man 
to 1I1nn 111 ust have its language. Every 
art, like cvery people, must have its own 
speech. _\.rt has no nlission to imitate 
nature--a task with which science and 
mechallil's limy concern themsph eH at 
pleasure; yet in most art
 sonw species 
of imitation is the hmguage which serves 
to ('mhocly and to eonvey the intention 
of the artist. "Painting which produces 
an illusion of reality," observes Alfred 
StevenH, " i
 au artistic lie." The rf'ftson 
is ohvioUH-I:Hlch paiuting would mean 
no more than the reality it duplicated. 
"The mission of art," said \\ïlliam 1\1. 
Hunt, "is to reprcst'ut nature, not to 
imitate her;" and he n1Íght haye added 
that it pictures nature, not for the sake 
of nuture, hut for the I.;ake of the elllO- 
tion!i which are aroused hy the message 
of which such reprc8entation is the vehi- 
clp. If one more quotation nuty he par- 
doned, the wonls of }'rOluentiu nmv he 
added: "It would he idle to he n. iofty 
spirit and a grand pa.inter if OlJ.e did not 
put into his work something- which the 
reality LU!i not. It is in thi8 that lllun 
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is morp intf'llig('nt than the SUD, and I 
thaul ({oel for it." 
Too 1I111<'h stress <"an hardly 1)(. laid 
upon the faet that it is to the imagina- 
tion that art dirf'dly appeals. Imag- 
ination is that parn.<lo
i('al pOWf'r hy 
whirh the mind receives as re'al ,\ hat it 
yet knows to be fictitious. It would, 
perlmps, he 1ll0r(' e
aet to Hay that, for 
the sake of arriving at the inner si
lliti- 
rance of a work, the minù RS8umes the 
reality of the language emplo)"ed, ac- 
l'í'ptillg thiH tiditious reality as an hy- 
pothesis from "hich to reach the in- 
tended conclusions. To produ('e genu- 
ine llain anel joy in the personal sensc in 
which they are caused by actual experi- 
enee is manifestly not the aim of art. 
In efiSe!i wh('re events have so strongly 
inl})reHsed a person that he cannot hold 
his æsthetic sensations separate from hiB 
personal feelings, he iH unable to ap- 
preciate the production of the artist. 
Æsthetic feeling is that emotion whi('h 
the imagination recei\.es as genuine 
while the reason yet knows it to he arti- 
ficial. Did we really hold art as true, 
who could find enjoyment in a tragedy? 
Did we not assume it to be real, who 
would he moved? 
. Diderot, in "The Paradox of Acting," 
eomments upon the fact that the tears 
raised hy a tragedy in real life and those 
c-auhed by a touching narrative are very 
different, as if this were a limitation and 
indicated an inferiority on the part of 
art. In truth, it is herein that lie
 its 
fmperiority. Reality reaches the emo- 
tions through the })aHsionH ; art, throu
h 
the imagJnation. The latter inyoh es tbe 
voluntary surrender of the mind to 8. 
fictitiouH interest, an expel'ience which 
is ,'aluahle hecause it arOUH('H thnt 
ellti- 
ment wherpin lieH all the 8avor of life. 
Art, then, is the eml)loynU'nt of con- 
ventiollH to arous(' [('sthetir cmotions. 
Art which concerns itself with nlPre imi- 
tation lose
 sight of this fundamental 
principle and hecoIlles a simple e:\.erciso 
in language, whethcr it deal ,\ ith form, 
sO\.U1d, culol., or '\\"ol'd. 


IV. 
HAVUiG thus glanced, albeit inade- 
quately enough, at the whole field of 
art, we corne now in our uHluiry more 
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particularlY' to literature. Here we bave 
simply to apply to the specific the prin- 
ciples which belong to the general; to 
repeat of literature, as of all art, that its 
purpose is to touch the æsthetic sensi- 
bilities. 
'Ye are at once exposed to the danger 
of confusion which arises from the con- 
ventions which form the language of this 
art. The musician, of all artists, is most 
nearly freed fr0111 the necessity of using 
conventions which, by association and 
u::;e, are encumbered with empiTical 
nleanings; while the writer most of all 
is hampered by this difficulty. The 
poet is forced to Inake definite state- 
ments, to give tangible descriptions; 
the novelist has still to l"eproduce in set 
phrases the affairs and events of life. 
Constantly is each exposed to the press- 
ing danger that the reader will receive 
the obvious meaning, which is the acci- 
dent, and overlook the inner signifi- 
cance, which is the essential, and in vil"t- 
ue of which the work is art. How to 
overcome this difficulty is the most 
serious lwoblem which confronts the 
novelist, and the success with which he 
solves it will, more than all else, deter- 
mine the lùtimate value of his work. 
And this brings us face to facp with 
that school of literature which it is cus- 
tomary to call realistic, and forces us at 
once to join issue with it. The artistic 
writer-for this word seems nlOre truly 
applicable than the common and obvious 
terms" romantic" and" idealist "-never 
objects to the exact reproduction of nat- 
ure, provided only that this be under- 
stood to be a means and not an encl 
The message of art he believes to be 
worthy of the most finished language. 
He believes thoroughly in having its con- 
ventions as l)erfect as possible, and he 
is keenly alive, moreover, to the delight 
to he found in technical excellence. He 
believes, in a word, that the more realis- 
tic a writer is the better, so long as he 
looks at his subject emotionally. TI1Ïs 
seems to me to contain the pith of the 
whole discussion. So long as is kept in 
sight the fact that the Inotive is emotion 
the workmanship cannot be too good. 
The realistic 
chool, if it means any- 
thing different from this, is at direct va- 
riance with the fundmnental principles 
of all art, and takes itself into the realm 


of what should, perhaps, be called scien- 
tific or philosophieal writing. 
It is very difficult to find a full and 
satisfactory definition of realifnn, given 
by a professed follower of the doctrine. 
The school has declared its principles, 
and at the same time betrayed its weak- 
ness, ehießy by claiming various writers; 
and the authors it has ('hosen are so fun- 
damentally dissimilar in their nlCthods 
that it is impossible that some of them 
sholùd not be considered as far frOlll 
being realists as Tupper is from being a 
poet. No man can rea<l "On the Eve," 
or "Fathers and Sons," and then can- 
didly deny that, however careflù and 
faithflù the details, emotion and passion 
are the author's first care; yet there 
have been those who have spoken of 
Tourguéneffas a realist. The 'redw.;liu ad 
absurdwn is easily reached byad<ling to 
the list of realists the name of Jean 
François J\iillet in a different branch 
of art. Count Tolstoï, it is to be pre- 
sumed, has proved quite too much even 
for those most eager to enroll the brill- 
iant Russian novelists of our day under 
the banner of realism, and the French 
Zola remains, l)erhaps, the most striking 
of foreign exenlplars of the school. 
Simply because no Frenchman is able 
to feel himself fully sinc
re in fiction 
unless he is indelicate, and because 
Zola is at once eminently sincere and 
boastfully realistic, it has sometinles 
been held that realism is necessarily 
unclean. So egregious a misconception 
may, of course, be passe<l over with- 
out aTgument. 'Ve may also waive at 
this point the obvious facts that part 
of Zola's repute has been prurient no- 
toriety and part gained by the qualities 
he disclaims and disapproves. It is his 
place and his methods as a realist which 
concern us here; and, practically, his 
method is to attempt the telling of the 
truth and the whole truth, yet nothing 
hut the truth as it is perceived by the 
outer eye. He seenlS to take the posi- 
tion that we really know nothing ex- 
cept what we see with the l)hysical sight, 
of course intelligently and keenly used, 
and that, therefore, the novelist has 
no concern with surmises, conjectures, 
an<l deductions dealing with an inner 
wodd which Inay, after all, be purely vi- 
sionary. Zola's fiction is, theoretically, a 
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hranch of natural history, awl a novel 
mert'ly a. more or less eJ;tertaining vol- 
uJlle on ('tllllolo
YJ'. H(' has carried to 
tlu.ir logieal cou<'lusioHH priIH'iplps w}JÏch 
Bal7ne held paradoxically with others 
ahsolutcly in('ompatihl<'; whi('h Flau- 
lwrt Collo" ('<1 "ith a CYlli('islll RO eold- 
bloOlled that it \\ouhÌ have rendered 
untrue the most (':\.act and exhausti, e 
treatise upon lmtraehians or ophi<1ians, 
I::iince even s("iellce, \\ hich at lew.,t dift(.rs 
from art in reje('ting the intuith e, were 
helpless \\ ithout imagination. The weak- 
1lt':-,s of the l)ositioll of Zolu is e\ ident. 
It art is not otLer than t;cience, it is at 
best superfiuou'i; if it is not more far- 
reaching, mankind hn.s cherished a fal';ß 
ideal from the earliest dawn of civiliza- 
tion. Scicllce has no desire to appeal 
to man's emotional nature ; and, equally, 
art hm; 110 excuse for existencf' if it 
awakens no respom
e &ave from the rea- 
son. If it be claimed that Zola's art 
may be exactly what he designs to make 
it, and :yet reach the emotion, it is to 
be answered that it can do this only in 
thp Rume Rense as does the reality, and 
it hus already been shown that it is not 
with personal, but with wsthetic, emotion 
that the artist has to reckon, and this is 
aroused only by thf' means of the quick- 
cning of the imagination. It is the ar- 
tistic condemnation of the novel that 
really is writtf'n when it is cOlumended 
heca
se in reading it one feelH that he 
has "itnesHeù the career of a Illan as he 
"might have witnessed it in the worlù 
and not in no hook." 
Thuse who hold to the artistic school 
1 )elieve that the novelist should be of 
sufficient enlightenment to teach Wi 
truths which ordinary mortah., could 
not themsplves discover, however pain- 
fnll
T t}wy trained their powers of ohser- 
vatioll. The hOUlely traits of vulgar 
persons, the aryol of Paris slums, the 
outward ('haraC'teristics of any place 01. 
pC'ople, m'C' within the reach of any 
search!"r; but the artist is not alone 
to he the observer, he must al::;o he the 
Hf'Cr. It iH his mission to show from 
what hidden, inner courses ariHc these 
outer effects. Every human being may 
11:l.\"e within hinu;elf possibilities which 
will make him capahll' of recogniÚng 
the truth of all that the inspiretl m.tist 
c
hi1Jits; but only thùse rarely allJ 
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l)('('iall) gifted mPIl "ho are eJHlowed 
with an inner clairvoyance whieh it has 
heen a
reed to ('all genius possehs the 
po\\er of lUlf1<'rstaucling, lUltaught, thelll- 
f:!eh.cs and their fello\\s. It iH one thin
 
to acknowledge a verity when it iH 
hrought home to us, and quite another 
originally to perceive it through" hat- 
ever ohscurity. The realist take'i the 
only position tenable for him when he 
deuies the e\..ÏHtC'nce of genius, since to 
acknowledge such a quality would he 
to sweep away, ut once and forever, the 
entire claiu1t:; of the realistic s('hool. 
No wonder that Henry JaUlf'H Hays of 
realism that " it was a good fortune for 
a charming story-teller to have come a 
little hefore it." 


v. 


THE difference between realism and 
idealism, looked at from one IJoint of 
view, is lller('ly that of selection. :Xo 
novelist can set down everything "l1ÌC'h 
would occur in a given life; and from 
all that goes to make up mortal exist- 
ence, what shaH he chosen? The realist 
would perhal)s say, "The average;" the 
idealist certainly would answer, "The 
significant;" or if the fonner accepted 
the reply of the latter, the application 
would in one case be to the outer, and in 
the otLer to tlte inner, life-the result in 
practice being that the realist, once more 
to appropriate a happy phrase from ::\lr. 
James, contents himself with" the mere 
dead rattle that rises forever from the 
Hu1'Íaee of life." Healism, in a word, 
concerns itself with how human nature 
appears; art, with what it is. It is the 
ac('idcntal V("'Sll.
 the essential. 
The novelist has really little to do but 
to suppress thoRP facts and details which 
do not dircctly hearuI>on the point whieh 
he wishes to hrillg out; but this Y(,'ry 
suppression is regarded hy the realÜ,t as 
an e
aggeration, and aH su('11 is hateflù 
to him. He I::itrives for the confusion, 
the oL/:)curity, the dull sense of batlied 
,'ision, whieI; meet us in real life, and 
he ignoreH the fact that men in obsen- 
ing life we select and c
amine events 
and sequences of cause and f'ffect by iso- 
lating them in the mind. The realists 
I::ieelll to have per::nu1.(lecl thl'lllselves that 
tLey are doing in fiction what the Dutch 
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masters did in painting. It is as if one, 
perceiving the great cleverness and fidel- 
ity with which details are rendered in the 
Dutch paintings, should ignore the fact 
that it is not for these things, but for 
the portrayal of light and of color, that 
the pictures exist. "'hen Teniers or 
Jan Steen paints the shop of a butcher, 
or a scene of vulgar debauchery in a 
tavern where drunken clowns assemble, 
he renders everything with a literalness 
which would be dry and brutal realislll 
alone; but these masters never lost sight 
of the fact that the intricate delicacies 
of light and of color were the language 
in which they were speaking, and that 
their art was an appeal to the imagina- 
tion. The man who sees in the Dutch 
school, with its suhtile and suggestive 
gradations of values and of tone, its de- 
lights of atmosphere, dusky or golden- 
tinted, of transparent mists, of lucent 
shadows, only the force of outer verac- 
ity, had better go and join hÏ111self to 
Peter Bell, and the strong bonds of mut- 
ual sentiment ought closely to unite the 
two realists! 
I have spoken already of the relation 
between art and emotion. It renlains 
to note that realism rejects æsthetic 
emotion, the product of the imagina- 
tion, and easily enough perceives that 
the emotion of the passions-the phrase 
being meant to stand for those selfish 
and practically effective feelings which 
are aroused by real events-cannot be 
produced by a confessed fiction. It 
therefore is forced to take the position 
that to call the production of an emo- 
tion an essential in art is a fallacy. It 
makes its appeal to the reason, and rests 
content with that Philistine approval. 


VI. 


ANOTHER point is to be noted. The 
aim of art is not the expression of truth 
so nluch as the impression of truth. 
That work which, by whatever means, 
seems most true to the imagination best 
fulfils its art-purpose. It lnust not, by 
the very energy of its efforts to conlpass 
truth, draw attention to its necessary 
shortcomings. .A colored statue may be 
more nearly true to life than one of un- 
stained marble, but the very closeness of 


the resem blance force
 attention to the 
lack of lllovement and of life. As East- 
lake has said, it is the imagination, not 
the senses, that is to be cheated. It is 
a case in which art protests too much by 
half. 
For the production of the impression 
of truth, Inoreover, distortion is always 
necessary. To act, move, speak on the 
stage, as one would talk and walk in real 
life would produce no illusion. The 
photographs of the horse in lllOtion af- 
fect the imagination as pitiful and ludi- 
crous lies. It is necessary to exaggerate 
to produce the effect of reality; to be 
inexact in order to SeeIll true. 
The observer is always unconsciously 
affected by the conditions of art; he 
instinctively allows for the conventions 
which serve as its language, and the 
realistic novel, making no allowance for 
this fact, produces in the end an illl- 
pression inevitably false, because of the 
very care taken to render it true. 
The aim of art being the effect of 
truth, it follows that allluay be forgiven 
the artist so long as the inlagination of 
the persons addressed is not offended by 
the falsity inherent in the conventions 
employed. 'Ve are accustonled to as- 
sume that t,he public to which the ar- 
tists of the Renaissance addressed them- 
selves were ignorantly blind to the an- 
achronisms with which the works of the 
masters of that period abound. The as- 
sumption is manifestly absurd. The 
ec1ucated patrons of Titian, Raphael, and 
their contemporaries, were as well aware 
as are critics to-day that men in biblical 
times did not wear the Italian dress of 
the sixteenth century. They were so 
keenly alive, however, to the deeper in- 
tention of the painter that historical 
inaccuracy did not trouble them. The
y 
regarded not so much the language as 
the lnessage it carried, the motive of the 
work. 'Vith imaginations alert to re- 
ceive the art-thought embodied by ge- 
nius, they were quickened and elevated 
where a realist, carping at the form, 
would simply have been critically of- 
fended. The saIne thing is to be seen 
very markedly in the Elizabethan drama. 
The brilliant coterie of learned wits who 
led opinion at the court of the acrid 
virgin queen were not blind through 
dulness, but through æsthetic indiffer- 
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en('f' to the ahsur<1itips of geography, 
history, ('ostume, and i"pccch, o\"er whieh 
"iheíwrcs gravely shahP their heaòs 
nowadays wh('ne\ f'r Shakeslware's plays 
come ulHh'r th('ir pf'a:mti(' notic'e. 'l'hcHc 
things they right!,) regarùed as ar('i- 
clents; and the fact that tho Italians and 
t]w Englishmen of the sixto('nth century 
found in art a meaning so important 
ana hO absorhing as to renùer them 
iuditfen'llt to the exadness of details 
should at least ..,how the realiHt that 
upon him is forced the necessity of de- 
claring that the art-('riterions of that 
1110st fruitful of modern periods were 
fnJse awl futile, or of acknowledgillg 
that there are standards higher than 
that of slavish fidelity in trifles. In the 
same spirit we may questiol1 if the Apollo 
:Belvedere ,\ ould he improved hy bping 
reduced to correct human proportions, 
and \\'lwther th(' Parthenon "ould be 
nobler if, instead of being l11ado hy such 
devices as entasis and the inclination of 
its corner I)illars to look geometrically 
correct, it Ima been made mathelllati- 

any exact and appeared out of dra\\- 
lUg-. 
.An fillecdote tol<l of the French actor, 
Got, illustrate!:> the saIlIe point, aud is 
well worth reI)eating. ,rhen he was re- 
Jwarsing tllf' part of Triúoulet, which he 
was shortly to create in Victor Hugo's 
tragedy, "Le Roi s'amuse," he was asked 
how large, in making up for the stage, 
he should have the deforluit) of the 
hump-backed character. "I shall sim- 
I)ly elevate my shoulders," he answered, 
"ill those Hcenes where I wish to call 
attention to the fact that Tn'úollld iH 
hump-hacked. 1.lle bump is not c

en- 
tial to the rÔle. There al'e scenes where 
this hump oug-ht to he forgotten b
. the 
public, and where it would obstruct the 
dYed. If I made it part of my dres
, I 
should he fon'pd to lwep it always the 
same; but if I have merely the appear- 
anre of a hWllP, I shall he ahle to make 
it disappear in thm
e passages where 
lì';úolllcl ought to be simply tf'rrible 
and pathetic." 
"Got," comments 1\1. 
arcev, after 
relating this I:;t 0 ry, "as a great" philos- 
oplu'r of art, fmbordina.ted the vulga.r 
reality to poetic truth; he felt the ne- 
cl'Hsity of transhtillg for the eyes tbe 
idea uf the pod, .ullI he Imderstood 
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that to throw across it the image of 8 
ddol"mity was to dÍf.;('on<'('rt the Higbt 
awl the imagination of tll(> spectators." 
No two arts are to be too closely par- 
nll('lcd, )"(.t {>ach illustrateH the others. 
'fhere are esscntial ùifferf>uccH, of ('ourHf', 
hetween the no, el and the drama; hut 
the important prin('iple tLat there is 
Bomcthing more l'ssential than the preH- 
entation of literal truth is common to 
thelli, he cause it is a fundamen tal con- 
dition of all art. 


YIT. 


BUT even "ere all that has been 
claimed granted, the realist
 ha, e still 
a mighty all.,rumellt. Our age, they Hay, 
will not endure falsification even for the 
effect of truth. The idealist might ask 
who has made the generation thus" iRe 
in the secrets of art-craft; hut he COll- 
tents himself by allowing that the state- 
ment is most lamentahly true. It is the 
age of Bunker Hill monument, in all its 
veracious uglinebs; not of Cleopatra's 
needles, " ith their delicious melting 
curves "hich heguile the eye into be- 
lieying them straight lines. However 
much worse it may Le held to Le for 
the age, the artist 
ust certainl.y reckon 
with the conditions that exist; and un- 
doubtedly there is a generation, albeit 
a froward one, that clings to the wor- 
ship of literalisIll as men have been 
joined to the Bervice of idols Illany 8 
time before. 
It is, in the first place, an age in 
which exists a mighty sI)irit of doubt 
and of negation, and such a period is 
Rlow to trust itself to any guide save 
('olel-blooded veracity. A decadence in 
faith means alwaT"s a decline in art; 
and, wide of the 
ark as the statement 
IlIa)" at first appear, it is the douht of 
the a.ge which is re!;pollsihle, however 
remotely, for the realisDl of to-day. 
,rhen scepticislll revolts against l>e- 
lie\ing in the unknowahlc, th('re "'prings 
up always a pseudo-art which ignores 
or repudiates the unknown. Idealism 
IH'esuppo!;es unphrasable and indescrib- 
able elllotion!;, which it 111:I.Y arouse, hut 
not define. Healislll, adapting itself to 
that btate of 1mbelief "hich "ill not 
1)0 trouhled or concerned "ith what 
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cannot be Illade tangible, devotes its en- 
tire attention to what it is pleased to 
call realities because they are within the 
cognizance of the five 8
nse8 by Illeans 
of which man perceives the cruder mani- 
fesb,tions of the eternal verities. It is 
the natural product of a bleak and un- 
believing time; and although it takes to 
itself whatever honor should belong to 
that which leads, in reality it only fol- 
lows, and follows blindly. In fact, it is 
far behind; for already the reaction from 
agnostic negation has begun, and in a 
thousand ways, some of them vague and 
fantastic enough, the longing human 
need of faith is reasserting itself. 
This, however, while it may explain, 
does not by any means justify, the posi- 
tion of the realist. That the court of 
Chades the Second was unspeakably 
corrupt makes it evident enough why 
the comedy of the Restoration can 
hardly be read to-day; but what apol- 
ogist would claim that, since the tÏInes 
were filthy, it was justifiable for al't to 
devote itself to being filthy also. That 
a large part of mankind is to-day ma- 
terialistic or agnostic explains how the 
artist is tempted to become realistic and 
negative also; but is the fact a sufficient 
excuse as well that he should violate the 
essential laws of art? The stronger the 
perversion of popular taste, the greater 
the need of strenuous efforts to correct 
it. In times of peace one might be for- 
given some laxity of patriotism; in war 
the indifferent man is an enemy almost 
worse than the avowed rebel. Shall 
literature not only be robbed of all its 
claims to nobility of purpose, but must 
its spoilers also cry aloud its shame in 
the market-place, endeavoring to cover 
the dishonor of their treachery by spe- 
cious pretence? Better a hundred-fold 
the nobility of aim of the idealist, though 
it were proved the most baseless delu- 
sion ever cherished by blind enthusi- 
ast, than the empty and artistically de- 
graded theories of the realist! 
The realist is the minister of the age 
in its own artistic ùebasement ; he pan- 
ders to a spirit which is the most ab- 
solute Philistinism, and which can have 
no other issue, should it be able to work 
on to its logical end, than the absolute 
subversion and extinction of fiction as 
an art altogether. 


1\11'. Howells, in what seen1 strangely 
self-contradictory tm'ms, has introduced 
into his "Editol:'s Study" a noticeable 
passage, of which tbe core seems to 
be the same idea. "'Vhen realism," he 
writes, "becomes false to itself, when it 
heaps up facts Inerely, and maps life in- 
stead of picturing it, realism will per- 
ish." These words would seem, if they 
stood alone, a concession of all that the 
most exacting idealist could ask, espe- 
cially as the writer goes on to add: 
"Every true realist knows this instinc- 
tively, and it is, perhaps, the reason 
why he is careful of every fact, and 
feels himself bound to express or to 
indicate its meaning at the risk of over- 
moralizing." This last sentence is re- 
markable, because it contains the impor- 
tant statement that the true realist must 
express or indicate the meaning of each 
fact that he chronicles; but it is im- 
possible to doubt that, as a realist, 1\11'. 
Howells means the scientific and-he 
might, perhaps, say the moral-not the 
emotional significance. Another sen- 
tence of this rather remarkable para- 
gl'aph may be quoted here, although it 
does not exact1
r fit into the sequence of 
ideas. " In life," 1\11'. Howells observes, 
"he [the realist] finùs nothing insignifi- 
cant; all tells for destiny and charac- 
tel'; nothing that God has made is con- 
temptible. He cannot look upon human 
life and declare this thing or that thing 
unworthy of notice, any more than the 
scientist can declare a fact of the ma- 
terial wodd beneath the dignity of his 
inquiry. He feels in every nerve the 
equality of things and the unity of men; 
his soul is exalted, not by vain shows 
and shadows and ideals, but by realities 
in which alone the truth lies" [:\lay, 
1886], 
"Realities in which alone the truth 
lies;" if the realist perceives the fact that 
in realities lies something beyond and 
above them, and that the object of art 
is to present this truth, for the sake of 
which it concerns itself with what the 
senses feel to be actualities, he is not a 
realist at all in the technical sense of 
the word. The idealist it is who most 
earnestly and consistently insists that 
nothing in life is beneath the notice of 
art, but he adds that all shall be re- 
garded anù presented artistically, sig- 
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nificn.ntly. rrhc followers of tllP itlf'al or 
artistic llwtho<<l, ho\, ever, are no more 
likely than a trained scientist to fall 
into the g'ÏgantiC" and irrenlf'diahlp error 
of regarding nIl things as of equal im- 
portanC'c. "The t'lluality of things" is 
a phrase in which iH strikingly apparent 
the inherput weakness of realism. Cer- 
tainly 110t frOlll e
perieI1ce, llot horn 
rC'!liOU, not frOln any examination of the 
principles of art, not, indeed, from any 
SOlU'CU save hiH OW11 haseless theories, 
has the realist û htail1eJ the iJea that all 
things are of eq ual importance in fiction; 
yet then' is no tenet of its creed "hich 
in praetice realisIll follows 1ll01'e I:;lav- 
ishl)'. It has even, for the most part, 
gone heyond its own theory, and con- 
cerned itself ehit'tly with proving that 
the tritling things \"ere equal to the 
most momentous experienccs, being ap- 
parently convinced that the greatf'r were 
able to take care of themselves. 


VIII. 


To return to the claim that the age 
willlisÜ.'n and give heed only to real- 
ism, there is at least sufficient evidence 
that the spirit of the time is not so pow- 
erful as to nlake it impossihle for the 
writer of fiction to l'ise o.bo\'e it. The 
"Return of the Native," that novel of 
sufficient artistic merit to give distinc- 
tion to the fiction of a generation, may 
serye as one modern instance; "Lorna 
Doone," with its warmly romantic hero- 
ism; "Guprndale,"book of splendicllyim- 
ag-inative possihilities; "The ).Ji<1ge," ten- 
der fiS a wind-flower blown in a New 
England f>pring; "Ramona," in which 
even the obtrusively IH'ominellt philan- 
thropy cannot smother the genuine pa'3- 
sion; "Prince Otto," delicious idyl of 
royalty; "The Grandissimes," for the 
value of which there is no measure, ml- 
less we bzt, it i
 worth the life of a score 
of men, ,,
ith no mean number of other 
novels which will occur to every reaùer 
of fiction-show how possihle still is a1'- 
tistif> creation, Jespite "hatever lack of 
favorable conditions. That the \\orks 
of the idealist will be awarded It hearing 
ic;; no lebb shown by facts. :Kolle of the 
books just 1llenti
lled has lacked for 
recognition, not only deep, but \\ ide. 


2-!!ì 


(( TIlP ()nleal of Richard Fen.n-l," tLat 
live coal fronl th(o altar of gí:liius, wus 
given to the world nearlv thirty ,ears 
ago; it iH only to-day, 
whell "re;lit-;m 
vaunteth itsdf in the strí:cts, that this 
hook has ('orne to be widely appre<,iatNl 
and that new editiolls buse heen eagerly 
received on hoth hides of the .Atlautif>. 
How warmly haye 1,ec11 \, elcollled, too, 
the recently issued translations of "Père 
Goriot," " Eugénie (handd," and othpr 
of Balzac's tales in which even the real- 
ists are constrained to rccognue-alld. 
of coursc, to lament-the pn;sence of 
emotion alid lomance. One easily re- 
calls, also, the immense succe-;s of 
. :\Ir. 
Isaacs," which cert'1inly had little to rec- 
oIllmend it Have that it was a protest 
and a reaction against realÌfnn ; of " Dr. 
J ekyll and 1\11'. Hyde," least meritorious 
of the fictions of 011e of the greatest ot 
livin{! English writers, yet informed hy 
a fancy so lofty as almost to reach to 
the heights of imagination; and of the 
popularity of even I:;uch sensational and 
rubbishy fantasies as "King Solomon's 
l\Iines" and "She." Realism hab in- 
sisted so incessantly upon the need of 
being absolutely truthful that nothing 
short of the impobsihility of its fulfilling 
its own demands could save it from be- 
coming infinitely tedious, and the reac- 
tion from its tiresome restraint has car- 
ried readers even to extremes thnt might 
semn absurd. It is to art that hunlan- 
it,)' turns to be delivered from the sdf it 
would not be. Confronted with failure
, 
shams, disappointments, and with that 
"orst of earthly dIsillusions, the yision 
of self, it is for a promise of higher pos- 
sibilities, for the assurauce that better 
things lie within the limits of human 
achim'elllent, that man tunlH ('agerly to 
art. Hence it is that works which por- 
tray noble emotions, whÜ.h proyp the 
truth of HtrenuOUH ideals. can ne\"er fail 
of reaching hU1llanity or of touching it 
deeply. 
It has somewhere heen said that ., it 
remained for rea.li
nl to assel't that fi- 
delity to experienl'e anù pl"obabili(r of 
motiye are essential conditions of a 
great imaginative literafure." .\.1:; 0. 
matter of fact, the mOl:;t that rcali...m 
can claim to ha,e done is to haye for- 
lllulu.te<l the ob\iouq truth, alreadv tac- 
itl
. ob
cr\"ea in thc prnctiee of th('
 mo
t 
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romantic of writers of note, that we live 
in an nge whieh is acute in detecting 
fnults of technique and not imaginative 
enough to overlook them. The en tire 
grounds for objecting to realism might 
not unfair1
. be summed up in the charge 
that it is not imaginative literature at 
all. It is worth while to compare this 
statement with the remark of Henry 
James, apropos of "l\Iadame Bovary," 
"that here the theory seems to have 
been invented after the fact." This is, 
in a Inanner, the whole secret. It surely 
can hardly be claimed that, until modern 
realisln was shaped by Gustave Flau- 
bert, the principle" that fidelity to ex- 
perience and probability of motive are 
essential conditions of a great imagi- 
native literature" was unknown. 1Vith 
Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe, Fielding, 
Thackeray, Goldsmith, and a host of 
others on our library-shelves, such a 
position is palpably absurd. It is only 
true that it l'emained for realism, having 
lost the practice of this principle, to 
endeavol' to hide the fact by the more 
strenuously insisting upon it in theory. 
The age bl'ought it forth and endowed 
it with a self-consciousness in virtue 
of which it quickly found itself naked 
and ashamed; and the garment of fig- 
leaves which it has woven is the theory 
bv which it excuses its existence. 

 That the popularity and the influence 
of the modern realistic school are gen- 
et'ally both somewhat over-estimated 
seems true, yet there are obvious rea- 
sons wh
y it is to be expected that the 
error should be widely received. Uncul- 
tivated and unimaginative people find a 
simple and innocent pleasure in the rec- 
ognition of the objects which an artist 
h
s made the language of his thought, 
and in detecting in them any sort of 
familiarity. 1Vho has not at art-exhibi- 
tions seen the guilelessly silly women 
who eagerly point out one thing after 
another with the pathetically naïve ex- 
clamations: "See, there is a cow!" 
"1Vhy, that is Bunscome's barn!" 
"Oh, do look! If here isn't the Public 
Garden!" It is to precisely this feel- 
ing, natural enough, but surely not 
artistically appreciative, that so-called 
realism chiefly appeals. It pleases the 
sluggish mind of the intellectual bour- 
geoisie to discover embalmed in print 


trifle
 which are obvious enough to be 
familiar to even their understanding, 
and small enough to come within the 
limits of their comprehension. It grat- 
ifies their childish vanity with all the 
sense of original discovery to find in the 
pages of a novel precisely the words a 
next-door neighbor said this morning. 
The words may have no especial signifi- 
cance, no beauty, no relevancy, but these 
worthy people kno,v what they are and 
feel the rare joy of appreciation--a bliss 
which, in imaginative literature, would 
be utterly denied them; an emotion so 
shallow and so absolutely unæsthetic as 
to be as far beneath the dignity of art 
as the joy of an idiot over a bunch of 
windlestraws. "Small beer for small 
souls" would be a not inappropriate 
motto for these catalogues of common- 
place nothings, recorded with painful 
minuteness. 


IX. 


ONE never gets very far in any minute 
discussion of realism without coming 
upon the question of plot. It is one of 
the whims of certain representatives of 
the school to insist that all stories have 
been told; but in reply it is surely com- 
petent to rejoin that every tale is like a 
sphere, in that it may be looked at from 
an infinite number of points, and that it 
is the writer's way of treatment which 
determines the value of a wOI'k of fiction 
now, as it did in the beginning. Indeed, 
the novelist of to-day has over his liter- 
ary predecessors a definite advantage in 
the fact that the stories have been all 
told, since attention is now so much the 
less likely to be caught and absorbed by 
mere situations, by mere effective inci- 
dents, by the accidents of the novel; and 
there is, therefore, the better opportu- 
nity for the essential, the impress of the 
master's hand, to attract and to hold the 
attention of which it alone is worthy. 
Had marble figures been unknown be- 
fore the days of Phidias, simple amaze- 
ment and curiosity at the fact that of 
stone he had fashioned the likeness of 
a man would have obscured the beauty 
and worth of his work, so that its true 
al,tistic message might not have been 
perceived. The sculptor who desired to 
appeal only to the lower qualities of as- 
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toni
hmen t and curim,it., might regret 
that he was not the first to dpvisf' the 
usp of tllP ('011\ entions of his art; and, in 
the sn.me way, the llovelist who a.dòresses 
him
e1f hut to the sUll)ri
f' and to the 
superficial interpst of his rea<lprs will 
hl1\ e C/luse to lament that to him it it; 
not givcn first to introdu('c his fello'\\s to 
a no\ el tale. The true artist can afford 
to smile at such consideratiolls, sin("e he 
aims to tow'h higher faeulties, and to 
impress rather hy the way ill which he 
does it than llv what he does. 
It is, uf cOl;rse, to sUJuethillg hig-her 
than to mere mechanical methods that 
this truth c\.te11<ls. Simple excellpllce 
of worklllam;hip does, in and for itself, 
e
crt a certain influence upon the im- 
agination hy begetting pure sensuous 
}1Ieasure; hut tlIp deeper intent of thf' 
nrtÜ;t, the weans hy which he speaks to 
the imagination, the emotions which it 
is his PUll)o
e to arouse, com;titute the 
high(.r forms of his method, fmd in tll<.'1ll 
lil'b the true Cb:senCe of original geniuH. 
These things are develope( 1 rather than 
in any e
aet scnse Il'arIJed ; and wh('11 ap- 
pears a writer in whum show themseln's 
strong powers of impressing upon the 
day of hUlllan life, endlessly remodelled 
amI reworked, the intents and desires of 
his mind and emotions, he is thp true 
originator, the genius who gives a nf'W 
reyelation in each work that he pro- 
dm'cs. The stories may have all been 
told, but as he tells them they become 
a
 fre
h a
 if then for the first time in- 
yented aud narrated. There is no longer 
a question of novelty ; this is the work 
of a luaster, and the work of a master is 
al ways new. 


x. 


A WORD should be said here, since it 
has not hecn saia carlier, of the distor- 
tion of standards by realism, and its 
destruction of proportions. The atten- 
tion of the writer being fixed on trifles, 
he lUlC'onseiously destroys all tIll<' values 
by giyiug' to thing
 unworth) of notice 
a prominence wholly fabe. Ueali
m iR 
apt, moreover, to t;ubstitute scrupl('s for 
principles, eonyentioualities for convic- 
tions, and socii!l callOns for ethicalla\\ s ; 
t5electing here, as always, the outwan1 
awl ohvious rather thau thp inuer uwl 
Ullseeu. Eveu when it USHUllles to deal 
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with gr('at moral issuf's, it is usuallv 
quibbling in the most pitiahl.) trivÜ;l 
fm
hi()n. The pt hieal prineiples \\ ith 
"hich it deals must h<.. Hl1lulll'llou
h to 
fit the Rlides of the n1Ïcrobcope, and 
to the moral law, us intcrpn.ted hy the 
fwnses alone, it is impossible to Ï1J1purt 
dignity or impressÏ\ cness. All great 
moral issues, moreover, call for heroiblJl, 
and Ilf'roi!->1Il is too uuusual alld (,("Cf'n- 
trif' for the realist's <,ollsideration. A'i 
a matter of fact, refllislll is 110t true to 
its 0" n profcssions hceause this is im- 
possible; lJUt in so far as it is cOllsistent 
it clln do little n101'e than to concern 
itself with such laws ab ohviousl
. govern 
the surface of life '\\hi('h alolle they 
gra
p. 
Looking at life, moreovel., nl'\\ays in- 
tellectually, and never imaginativdy, the 
realistic writer is untrue al:;o in that he 
stands in an objective mood tow
l.rd his 
charach'rs. That we shall uIH1ersta.nd 
the true significance of a wonl or of 
an act, it is necessury to apprehend the 
nlood of the speaker or doer, and that, 
too, in the most intiJUatel
. suhjeeti, e 
way. The expression of the first love 
of an ignorant, uncouth girl may, to one 
who does not imaginatively share her 
f(.clings, appear simply ludiel'ous ; j"et, 
surely, he who enters into tIlt-> {,Illotions 
of her heart will perceive tha.t the maid- 
enly shrinkiug and passion whieh struf!- 
gle for e
pression are as glorious anù 
as sacred as those Rhown by the sweetly 
tender murnlurings of an Undine or 
a Hilda. Has realism compared the 
eternal truth, then, or merely a trivial 
shadow of passing illusion, "hen it f'0 
perfectly pres(,llt
 the out\\ anI fOrIn and 
appearance of sueh a confession that the 
Ì1mer secret is lost sight of? It is not 
difficult to make the accidellt
 ohscure 
the essentials, especially since the ten- 
dency to ao this is the be
etting sin of 
all cãrelebs observers of life. 1'he fatnl 
error of regarding the surface as more 
real than what lies below is CUnllllon 
enough; but burely it should be the 
mission of art rather to correct than to 
foster this mistake. 


XI. 


'ILCII might Htill be said of the faults 
of realiblll, but thcre is little need of 
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examInIng the lllinor defects of that 
which is aheadv seen to be false in its 
essential principles. In the ultiulate 
judgment the whole issue between 
realism and idealism must be decided 
upon the relative success of the two 
methods in reaching the emotion 
through the imaginat.ion. Time has 
hitherto decided always in fa,or of art 
which appeals to hum
n feeling, and it 
has, for the sake of this supreme qual- 
it
v, forgiven much offence against the 
human intellect. If there were no other 
reason for this, it is to be remembered 
that the understanding removes con- 
st:lntly from point to point; advances, 
optimists believe; at least, remains fixed 
nowhere; while the emotions, the senti- 
ment, the passions of lnankind are es- 
sentially the same from age to age. 'Ve 
outgrow the knowledge of our ances- 
tors, but the passion which their art 
embodies is our passion. Emotion is 
the salt of immortality, without which 
nothing can be preserved ; and although 
the highest and most inspiring form of 
art is that in which the intellect has 
Tendered the most effective service, it is 
by the force of the imaginative and the 


passionate qualities that it is immortal. 
Given this, it can hardly be made too 
intellectual, too exact, too realistic; but 
emotional it must be, fhst, last, and al- 
ways. 
All that has been said in this paper 
has been said a hundred times before, 
in one way and another, and one man- 
almost a god-has, in half a dozen lines, 
summed up the whole matter of the dif- 
ference between the outer yision of re- 
alism and the in ward perception of 
idealism. 'Vhat are the dust and ashes 
of realism beside the living fire of these 
sublimely glowing words of 'Villiam 
Blake? 
"I assert for myself that I do not 
behold the outward creation; that to 
me it is hinderance, and not action. 
"Vhat !' it will be questioned, 'when 
the sun rises do you not see a round 
disk of fire, somewhat like a guinea?' 
Oh, no, no ! I see an innumerable com- 
pany of the heavenly host, crying, 'Ho- 
ly, holy, holy, is the Lord God Al- 
mighty!' I question not my corpore- 
al eye any more than I would question 
a window. I look through it, not with 
it." 
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By Lizzie W. Champney. 
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 Santa Cruz in much 
. f 
"\ · 
 tribulation of spirit. 
" '\\ I ß..,J "1 The p I ace wa s a 
'\ _ 
;é:iØ- 
 Spanish mission in 
I
 v'- 
 what we are accus- 


, \5 tomed to call the 
wild, new 'Vest, forgetting that Fran- 
ciscan friars converted the Indians here 
before the Pilgrims landed on Plym- 
outh Rock. The pueblo of Santa Cruz 
was one of the towns of the building 
Indians, scattered up and clown the 
yellow Rio Grande, not far from the 
ancient city of Santa Fé; and Father 
Acacio was pondering, as he walked, 
how best to teach his charge the dog- 


mas of his holy religion, while in the 
east l\Iiles Standish and the men of his 
ilk were solving the Indian problem in 
the more popular way-by" first falling 
upon their own knees, and then falling 
upon the aborigines." 
One of our astute governors of :K ew 
l\Iexico sold as wrapping-paper the old 
Spanish archives, so that little remains 
but tradition of the work of these early 
missionaries, beyond the history tha:-t 
certain "Friers of St Francis moueù 
with a zeale of chal'ity, and a desire to 
saue soules, craued license of the Vice 
Roy of Nueva Espanna to go to the sayd 
townes and to enùeavour to learne their 
language to baptize them and to preach 
the holy Gospel unto them." 
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Tradition alone h..lls ho\\ tho devotecl 
hawl \\ ho follo,\ ed the first explorers 
accompli!;hecl their mission, and we can- 
not vouch for the truth of this little 
story of Father Acaeio; certainly hiH 
syst
m was ne,.er appl'oveù by his su- 
pel'ior or his f('Bow-lahorers, and need 
cast no retleetions on them, though a 
more honc...t man at heart, or one more 
zealow; for Lis faith, never trod a miA- 
takpu path. 
}'ather ..lcacio had been greatly aid ell 
in this enterprise h.y his friend the 
Spani!;h Goyernor of 
 ew l\Iexico, Don 
Juau d{> -, who h:1(1 his own l"eaSOns, 
based in worldly wisdom, for the con- 
verting of the savages who filled the 
pueblos around him. Don Juan had as- 
t;iglled him a large parish and a small 
chapel, and the gooll padre's heart had 
swelled with joy as he saw the fields 
ahout him whitf' for the harvest. J3ut 
now, after laboring for tln'eo )'ears, he 
was obliged, with chagrin, to count his 
convert!., on the fingers of one hand; 
and of thes('. only little Candelaria, the 
chief's daughter, could answer a question 
in the catechism. Xow, to complete his 
mortitÌcation, a runner had brought him 
a letter fr01ll the Bishop of 
anta Fé, 
saying that he was about to start on a 
tour of the churches, contÌnuing' postu- 
lants, catedli!;ing and haptizing con- 
verts. He trusted to find at Santa Cruz 
a goodly number of eatechumeuH as the 
fruit of Father .Acacio's long ministry. 
The Bishop would hegin in June with 
the 10'\ er Rio Grande pueblos, and 
would reaeh Santa Cruz ahout harvest- 
time. He would he accompanied in this 
tour by his excellency the Go"\"ernor, 
who was pager to see what progress had 
bepu made in thp Christianizing" and 
civilizing of his Indian suhjects. 'Yith 
this letter carne a brief, confiùential one 
from thp Governor. 
He wrote tha.t thp good Bishop, saint- 
ed he his n3.1lle, was growing old and 
fpeble, and was hanU,' sufficient for the 
pl:u'c hp occupied. The Gm'ernor had 
aùvi"ed his choosing as a colleague the 
most successful of the Dlibsionaries in 
the surrounding puphlos, a1H1 it was the 
friendh' inteution of thiH letter to ad- 
,ise Fàtber .\.cacio of the chanees before 
him. The Go,-ernor hinted of the I>roh- 
able suel"('ssion of the eolleague to the 
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hishoprie, and recnlJt.cI thpir olc! friend- 
Flhip when students at Salamanca.. "...\1! 
my Acacio," he wrote, "what rare gam(,8 
of cards we us('a to Imve ! There is no 
one in Santa .Fé ,vho has your skill. If 
I coulc! but play "ith J on once an eyen- 
ing, it wotùd give new zest to life. Di
- 
pIny now th
 astuff'uess for which you 
"ere so remarkahle as a .)outh, and we 
shall enjoy many a game together "hen 
Jon occupy the highest clerical seat in 
Xew Spain." ..\. HunIlY smile er('pt aroulHl 
the corners of Padre Acacio's mouth at 
this refer(,Ilce to their student fl"iendship. 
"I was the hrighter then," he saill 
to hims('lf, triumphantly. " Ah! how 
many times I haye beaten him at 0lJ1- 
1,re l>ehilld the Capilla San Bartoloml-. 
Sacred image del Pilar, hut those were 
blessed days!" Father Acacio's hand 
sought the 'folds of his robe and brought 
from an inner pocket, not a 1,reviary, 
but a well-thumb(,a pack of cards. He 
shuffied them in silence; and seating 
himself in a shady angle ulllIer a helio- 
trope over ten feet high, where the flar- 
ing l\Ie'\:ican sage of the cloister gar- 
den would not dazzle his eyes, then and 
there dealt himself a good hand. Th<:n 
he replaced the pack, with a sigh, and 
pas!;ed into the church, remembering, as 
the bell pealed out, that he had set aside 
thil:; IllOrning for instructing his people 
in the catechis111, filld had made an <:s- 
pecially f.loquent appeal to all pres('nt 
on SWldav, had even sent the altar- 
boys thro{;gh the pueblo "ith the an- 
nouncement that indlùgences would he 
gralltpd to those who eHIlle. The cav- 
ernous mud ehurch was quite empty as 
he entered, and his heart sank within 
him a
 he thought that e' en prf'tty Can- 
delaria had desertf'<1 him. There was 
nothing for him to do but to wait. He 
sat down in the rwIe op('n confessional, 
and to pass away thc time took out his 
canIs again and began a game of soli- 
taire. 
l)resC'ntly the bell ceased ringing, find 
he heard fooÌt;teps in the organ-loft (so 
culled, thou
h it boasted no organ)- 
light, skipping footsteps, not to lw mi:-;- 
taken for thf' halting gait of 01<1 Isidor, 
the bell-ringer. Father Aeaeio had hard- 
Iv time to hustle his cards into the sleeve 
òf his gown when Callddaria was fit his 
side. 
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"\Vh)", child, is it you who have rung 
the bell?" the prie
t asked. ""nere is 
Isidor ? " 
" \Yhere eyeryone else in the village is," 
replied the girl; " at the ghost-gamble." 
"The ghost-gamble! \Vhat, pray, is 
that? " 
"It is a custom we haye borrowed 
from the Northern Indians. \Vhen a 
man dies his property is arranged in 
bundles; his nearest relative takes the 
part of the ghost, and all others take 
their turn in playing with him, with 
marked plum-seeds, for the bundles." 
"Is it a good game?" asked the 
pache, absent-lnindedly. " How do you 
play it ? " 
"There are eight plml1-seec1s ; two are 
black on one side and white on the 
other, two are marked with spots, two 
with the heads of buffaloes, two with 
half-Inoons. You l'attle them in a box 
and throw them; each cOlubination 
counts differently, but if you have up 
the two moons, and a buffalo's head, 
two plain ones and two black spots, that 
is best." 
"I see," said Father Acacio, "it is a 
good game; but, Santiago preserve us! 
this people is entirely given to gam- 
bling. They would stake their SOlÙS 
with Satan; and win them from him, too, 
for they are not stupid at play. If they 
were only half as bright at learning the 
catechism! \Vell, there is one comfort, 
all the other lnissionaries have the same 
lnatel'ial to deal ,,,ith, and no one of 
them can have such a promising neo- 
phyte as my Candelaria. Come, my child, 
recite to me the seven deadly sins." 
Candelaria's fawn-like eye
 assumed a 
look of mischievous pleading. " If I do 
not Iniss any of my seven deadly sins," 
she said, "nor the six sins against the 
Holy Ghost, Iny five sorrowful mysteries, 
my four sins crying for vengeance, the 
three evangelical counsels, my two pray- 
ers to the Virgin l\lary, and the one 
original sin-" 
Unconsciously, while she spoke Father 
Acacio was counting on his fingers: 
"Seven-six-five-four-trey-deuce-ace, that 
luakes almost a sequence." 
But Candelaria proceeded eagerly: 
" If I say all these, good Father Acacia, 
will you teach me the little galne you 
were playing all by your
elf jm;t now? " 


The wOlihy father started as though 
a tarantula had stung him. "\Yhat 
little game?" he asked, almost angrily. 
" \Vhen I was ringing the bell in the 
organ-loft," Candelaria replied, humbly, 
but with gentle insistence, "I thought 
at first it was your brevial'y, for there 
were pictures of the saints. Is it not 
so '? But I saw soon that it was a game, 
like ours of plum-stones, for you mixed 
them and counted them so. All! let 
me see the little pictures, good Father 
Acacio ? " 
l\lechanically the padre took the cards 
from his sleeve and spread thenl upon 
his lap, while Candelaria, kneeling, re- 
garded. them with silent admiration. 
They were cards of the ancient pattern, 
bearing, instead of hearts, spades, dia- 
Inonds, and clubs, cups, gold pieces, 
swords, and cudgels. These devices are 
still retained on Spanish cards, while 
othet, nations have adopted other signs. 
Candelaria crossed herself in awe be- 
fore a particularly ugly queen of swords. 
"It is the blessed Virgin of Dolors, is it 
not? " she asked; and he with the club 
is San Cristofero, and he with the cup 
San Ignacio, is it not so ? And what do 
all the little pictures signify? " 
"The cups," said the padre, "and the 
money stand for the two theologic yirt- 
ues, Faith and Charity; the swords and 
clubs for the two cardinal virtues, Jus- 
tice and Fortitude." 
So far the father spoke truly, for this 
was the accepted derivation of these 
symbols; but when Candelaria clapped 
her hands in glee and exclaimed, "I 
perceive! I see! it is a little game to 
teach the catechism-is it not so?" 
then Satan entered into the priest (or 
was it, rather, an inspiration from his 
patron saint?) and he replied, "Yes, 
Candelaria, one may learn the whole 
way of blessedness from these little pict- 
ures. \Ve will call theIn the ' Joyful 
l\lysteries,' and, if you are very diligent, 
I will teach them to you." An old Do- 
minican jingle, or numerical catechism, 
came to his mind, and laying the cards 
out in regular sequence he caused her 
to repeat after him : 
"Dic mihi quid sit unus? Unus est 
verus Deus qui in cælis regnat. 
"Duo? Duæ sunt 1\lovsi:::; tabulæ. 
" Tres ? Patriarchæ tr
s. 



FATHFR ACACIO'S LITTLE GAME. 


" Quatnor ? Quatuor Evallgf'lista'. 
"(
uÏ1)(lue 'I QuinqUf' pruùent'J:) vir- 
gines. 
"
e
? HeÅ hJ,lrm }>osihu in Cana 
Galihe. 
., 
cpt<-,m"l Septplll sael'luuenta. 
h O(.to 1 Octo Bcatitudin<-,
. 
" 
ovelll? 
\ngelorun1 CL0I11S. 
" ])e<:cm? Dccem pra><:epta Deca- 
log-i. " 
TLis he comhined llextrously with the 
)1 .
i<:an game of monte, so that in half 
an Lour CalHlelarin. waR gamhling skil- 
f1ùly-the fatIl('r Htaking 11Ìs money on 
tIle fh.c prudent virgins, and Candelaria 
on the three patriarchs. .At the close of 
the game CmHh-laria Raid she had IU-\er 
had so enjoyal>le a lc:-<sun, and "as sure 
if the good padre would teach the cate- 
chism in that. way, not the <:hildren alone, 
hut tlw warriurs, the medicine-men, and 
the chiefs would flock to the le:-,::,ol1s. 
}'ather Acado's Leart sang juhilate ; al- 
ready it lllight he saill that he ",.ie\\ ed 
his triumph frOlll afar and seized it with 
his eve." He retired to the cloister 
gar l le L n, not to gather cadus for Helf- 
flagellation, hut to elaborate his little 
game. 
.A little management "as necessary to 
pn'pare the neoph:ytes for their nnnl e
- 
amination, after the selections which he 
had made for them from the catechism 
hall been thoroughly committed to mem- 
ory, \\ ithout betraying the machinery 
b
. which they had been lcarne(l. 
The assistance of the 0 hje(.t-lessolls 
had l)een so implicitly. relied upon that 
Father Acacio found it ahsolutely ilflpo
- 
f;ihle to di<-it an answer without exhib- 
iting the earth;. Hc at Inst hit upon t11f
 
expe(licnt of seating the Bishop and his 
suite in front and facing the congrega- 
tion, ntHl of R('('reting Cnnddaria in the 
confessional just behind theIn, where, 
like a jack-in-the-box, bhe thrust out tIle 
card or earth; suggesting the retluired 
answer in full vie.w of his people, hut 
un:-.cen bv the catechists. 
cvcral re- 
hcarsnls 
ssured him of the success úf 
this plan. 
The gl'eut day arrived. Thf' Bishop, 
a fe('hle, tottering old lllfili, leaneù 
heavily upon th(' padre's anll aH Le \\'.1.8 
shown the neat gnnlell \\ ith its onlt:.rly 
ro" s of chilli anll unions. Ho llozed 
comfortably ill the ganlell-scat Ullder 


2,j5 


the giant hdiotrop " "hiIll the Govern- 
or slnpped .\.cu.eio aff('dionatcl.) un tIw 
...houl(l.'r fiß(1 tol(l him of the ill-suce: -'):::f 
of all tJl(- otJH'r missionnrips whom tIwy 
had yisite<1. The good Bishop luul he01 
8candali ed bv the d -vices to which the 
missionaries Ìmtl resortell to gain their 
converts. At Tam; they Imd he<:n p<:r- 
mitted to as gooll as ('anonize their lIt.-ro, 
::\IOllte7l11Ua, worshipping him in equal 
hOlloI' \\ ith Han Qpronilllo. At Laguna. 
the festivals of the saints "ere celebrated 
with 11<:ntL<:n dances, and the Zootheistic 
fetiches were allo\\ <:d a place on the 
Ligh altar. 
Father Acacio professed himself grea
 
ly shocked at such crook(.(l practiees, 
and askell whetLer many of the converts 
Lad made commendable 1>rogr
bs in the 
catechism. 
" Alas! no," replied the Bishop, f,wl- 
denl). waking up; "they have \\ith one 
accord l'elillquished attempts to teach 
the dogmas of our holy religion." 
Padre Acacio smilell sereneh. and led 
his guests into the church, alre
dy tilling 
fast with his spiritual chilllren. He 
I::;cated Lis guests, antI the h0ll11mrdlll<:nt 
of questions and answers waged lueITily, 
to the complete stupefaction of the 
Bishop, who could LarcHy helieve his 
ears. The triumphant priest could not 
fOI'bear occasionally ca::;ting a glance 
over 11Ís j-;houldpr at his colleague, Can- 
ddaria, who smiled and nodded at him 
from behind the red-calico eurtains. 
How clever t;he was, alid how affection- 
ate! He had hinted to her the possi- 
bility of his l'ml1o'\"al tu a higher t;pht:'re 
of usefulness, and the h'ars had stood in 
her eYe
. U Blessl.d father!" she ha(l 
I::;aid, L
, how I shall miss you, and "ith 
whom t;hall we play the adorable little 
game? " 
"Dear child," ..\caeio had replied, 
" we ueed not IJe fieparatell. If JOu \\ ish 
you shall go to 
anta Fé with me, and 
teacL the little game to Indian girls as 
the superior of a convent of holy nuns." 
Father .Acacio had painted Santa Y{' 
in t;uch hrilliant colors that the girl hllll 
eXl>re

ed lIpr entire \\illingne
s to fol- 
low him thither. 'Ylmt a treasure F,he 
was! The lmdre could hardly kcep hili 
utteution on tht:' l'ate<:Li
l1l for thinking 
of ht:'r, und yet his l'onyert'i were doing 
Lim honor beyonù his 0" n e
pedntiun. 
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FATHER ACACIOS LITTLE GAA1E. 


There were some slight slips, as when 
the head choir-boy, confused by the like 
nUlll bel's, gave Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
HolY Orders, and l\Iatrimony as the 
sev
n deadly sins; and Pride, èovetous- 
nes
, Lust, \Yrath, Gluttony, Envy, and 
Sloth as the 
aCraIllentR. Old Isidor, 
being asked "For what did Judas be- 
tray his ßlaster ?" fixing his eyeö 011 the 
three ten-spots extended by Candelaria 
for his help, replied, "Ten gold pieces, 
ten cups, and ten swords." But as a 
general thing all went swimmingly. 
The Governor regarded his friend at 
first with pride and admiration, which 
changed after a time to surprise, and 
nnally to a puzzled doubt and down- 
right suspicion. These converts were 
too preternaturally bright, there must 
be some little game which did not ap- 
pear on the surface. The answer proper 
to Purgatory might be given to the ques- 
tion, "'Yllat is the sacrament of l\Iatri- 
mony?" for he had himself found that 
relation" A place of punishment, where 
")Otùs suffer before they go to heaven" 
(Doña Anastasia was dead now, rest 
her soul!); but when 'Vilftù l\Iurder, 
Oppression of the Poor, and Defrauding 
the Laborer of his 'Vages were given 
instead of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedi- 
ence, as the partietùar virtues of a good 
friar, he began to feel a certain inco- 
herence in the questions and answers. 
It was at this point that he followed 
Father Acacio's frequently returning 
gaze to the confessional, and thought at 
first that he saw a vision of angels in 
Candelaria's pretty face. From this 
time on, to the priest's consternation, 
the Goyernor paid no atten tion to the 
catechism, but watched with rapture the 
pad1'e's charming accessory as she nlade 
her signals. At last Father Acacio's 
little game was perfectly clear to him, 



 
 ' 
 


,'t 


and he knew not which to admire most-- 
the genius of its inventor, or the beauty 
of the chief assistant. 
"'hen, after the close of the exercises 
in the church, }-"ather Acacia sought his 
friend, to bid him to a modest feast pre- 
pared in the refectory, he found him, 
after long search, playing monte with 
Candelaria behind the great cross in the 
Campo Santo. 
" X ot a word of this to the Bishop," 
he besought; and his excellency swore 
by all that was sacred that wild horses 
öhould not drag the secret from him. 
But when, a little later, a commission 
came to Father Acacio, stating "That 
whereas he had shown such great zeale 
and good success in converting the :sav- 
ages, therefore it had been thought best 
to remove him to a fielde more com- 
mensurate to his talents-even to the 
distant towne of Taos, whose warriors 
were thought to be very ill affected to 
the Spanish government and were by 
some sayd to be on the verge of insur- 
rection "-this paper, which, instead 
of calling him to the capital, banished 
him still farther into the "ilderness, 
this paper was signed, not alone by the 
Bishop, but also by his perfidious friend 
the Governor. 
Had he forgotten his former desire to 
have a partner at monte, with whom to 
while away the long evenings? Not at 
all ; nor was Candelaria disappointed in 
her desire to see the capital of New 
Spain, Santa Fl', "the city of the holy 
faith." The ancient chronicles tell how 
more than one of the early officials 
"took to themselves wives of the 
chieftainesses of that countrie," and it is 
to be presumed that the Governor and 
Candelaria kept their knowledge of the 
catechism alive, and taught it to their 
children by the help of Father Acacio's 
Little Game. 
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An Ancient and a Modern Egyptian, 


TilE Xile is the great gate-way which 
leach:! into the heart and hist.orv of 
Eg
l)t. "
hell the m'chitect of old "con- 
strudel} a temple or )IpllUlOnium for his 
royal master, the propyloll or entrance- 
gate I'eceiyed his first care; for it was 
tllP means l)y which the inner Ill)"stf'rif's 
of the Htrueture were reac1wd. It was 
llankec1 011 either side by a mass of 
IlHtsonr
Y, and eyery a\'ailal)le foot was 
cow'red ,\ith hieroglyphicR-odf's mIll 
oftt.ring's of praise to the gods. or nar- 
ratives and representations of the life of 
tJu' kings ana tlwir w01Hlf'rful bnd. 

o the 
ll(', like a great portal, is 
lineù on both sides hy lon
 aUt 1 narrow 
surf:H'f's, whieh are covered" ith sh'ang'e 
rf'yela.tiollH_ awl is, moreover, tlu' grf'llt 
(loor which leads us to them. Lake, 
lag'Oon. ('anal. suna,' llioulul. green tiell!. 
awl lIloulltaill-ran o 'e-all hear paaes of 
the history of mH'i
lt Egypt, nna tell of 
an ahandOlwtl l'ivili7Iltion. 


As the seasons change, so chang'p the 
hOlUlelaries of land and river, find they 
are ne
.er twice the sume ; lmt these reè- 
oreIs of its history nevcr chauge. 
Y R":it treasures are stre,\ n upon the 
soil. Tomhs of kings and tomhs of 
nations are hi<<lden hv it. Dead cities 
and the 1l1UnUIÚes of their Illonarehs are 
founû there continually by the e
plorer. 
SOlllétillles the drifting, shiftin
 ",and 
also uncovers fragmentary passages in 
the history of the past; then as stealth- 
ily rehuries them, just as the elouds 
often hide the phenomena of the heavens 
from the anxious yision of the scienti
t 
at the most vital moment. 
The jagged mountain-ridges, bleak 
and bare, send forth echoes of n long-- 
forgotten history which are as fantastic 
as their own. outlines seen against the 
hlue, unebanging sky. .Added to these 
is the oyerpowering evidence of the 
n1Ïned temples, tomhs, nnd palace
, piled 
together in such incOlllprehen
ihl(' con- 
fusion-pl'oying how, through m ery ,i- 
cissitude of power, of religion, of for- 
tune, ane 1 of fame, tJ1Ïs Huuny land hns 
followed 011 throu
h tens of centuries. 
Since Egypt fell from her place as 8 
ruler among' llation
, an interesting- 
people 1m'\ inhahitf'd the banks of tbe 

lle, and theYal'e found to-<lay li,;ng as 
they did centuries ago. It would he 
impossible to Sl'e thest:' people of the 
)[o.1er11 Xile, and to enjo
 s journey 
among tLëm, ,,;thout corubinin
 them 
with th(' pu
t. One may gat her the 
fr:J.
Ill('nts of n hroken sphill
. or the 
r(,Jllnclll
 of ß. shattl'red obeli..;k and 


(")I'}n
ht. h"';. II) Char\. 
..rllllll'r' :-'on-. .\11 nþ::'ht.. n --I('nt ". 
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THE MODERN NILE. 


shape then1 into 1l10derl1 column or 
capital, yet. t.here remains the ruddy 
sienite that was quarried tmder the lash 
of Pharaoh three thousand J"ears ago. 
Past history will be reflected even from 
the moderI
 polish. 
A 
ile jom'ney, then, becOlnes the 
most interesting, instructive, and. enjoy- 
able possible. It is a continuous line 
of surprises from the Delta-a thousand 
miles-to the Second Cataract. It is a 
crooked line, however, and the scenes 
change as abruptly as do the colors of 
the blear-eyed chaIlleleon which creeps 
about mnong the ruined temples. 
Egypt is a land of contrasts. The trav- 
eller there must be prepared to have his 
thoughts of the severe grandeur and 
solemnity of the ancient temple inter- 
rupted by the comicalities of the !Jresent 
inhabitants. He must not be disap- 
pointed if the head of the modern Arab 
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does not tally with the size of an antique 
SCtùpture. 
The past was great, and the people 
aspired to great things. Their greatest 
hope was for imnlortality. But the Xile 
inhabitant of to-day is content with a 


snutll hacksheeRh, and cares hut litt1e 
for future or for fame. 
There are two ways of navigating the 
Nile. The lllOdern way is by a line of 
::;t.eamers owned by the Iihedi,'e. The 
" antique" met.hod is supplied by the 
dahabeëh. The dahabei.'h only Pl'ovides 
t.hat sense of dreaminess and slowness 
which one needs when journeying back 
int.o the centuries. But as t.hings are 
done under the present dispensation, t.he 
traveller r11ay, and commonly does, have 
opport.unity to try both Inethods of trav- 
el dm.ing one journey. 
The wind is not always good to the 
dahabeëh, and she is often glad to accept 
a tow at the stern of the more indepen- 
dent fellow-traveller. On these occasions 
there is a generous interchange of cour- 
tesies (so unusual on a maI'ine voyage), 
and one may enjoy the privilege of pac- 
ing two decks on one and the sanle day. 
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A Nile Farm, 


If the bustle of the st.eam-boat bec01nes 
too exciting for one's half-languid con- 
dition, there is usually a hearty offer 
made to share the quieter, dreamier, 
lazier going of the dahabel'h. Only a 
cable's tow separates them, and an Arab 
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('rew is alway
 rf\aay with a small boat 
to undertake the perils of the voyage be- 
twel'll. 
In making a choiee hetween the
e two 
nlethotls the traveller lllay 
feel m;surel1 that in the 
prt'paration for the jour- 
ney and in the start the 
exeiteluent does not (lift{'r 
a piastre's worth. The 
diflcrence, in fad, how- 
eyer, is this: The stemn- 
hoat passl-'llger may c-al('u- 
late fairly the time of his 
return to Cairo, but the 
dahaheëhist will escape 
that heart-siekness whieh 
comes from hope deferred, 
if from the first he aban- 
dOlls all expectation of re- 
turning at any time, cer- 
tain or uncertain. From 
the llloment he is pushed 
away from the quay until 
he returns, he is the vassal 
of the wind, and must 
hend his proud Hpirit to 
its whim. 
The dahabeëh is con- ,.;;' 
ducteù hy a privatf' drag- /" 
oman awl crew. They are 
 
yours. The steam-boat is 
a public conveyal1c
, and 
is III uch less yours. 
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The morning of depart- 
ure arrives. The starting- 
point is the Cairo quay, at 
one end or the ot her of 
the Kasr-el-Xil-the long 
hri<1ge which cros::;es the 
Xile on the l'oad to the Pyramids. The 
waiting vessel rocks impatiently in the 
swift current. Her forward decks are 
crowded with all Rods of provisiollH, in- 
duding living sheep and turke)'s, chick- 
ens and pigeon
. The upper deck abaft 
is supplied with haullllocks, divans, and 
easy-dmirs, and an awning iH stretched 
over all. .Aud there, too, is the gray- 
bearded pilot, whobe handbolile face anù 
statdy <lellleanor inspire immcdiate trust 
in him. In the cabin al'e ull thf' comforts 
ana l."onveniences uf a sea-side hOllle : 
Liying rooms, large and light a:ùd airy; a 
Ùra\\illg-roolll, and a dining-room, with 
dÏ\aIls at the t:iidf's, all l1raped with 
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_\.rabic fahrics, and supplied with a li- 
hrary awl antique hric-à-hrac. There is 
comfort on en'rv si<le. 
Adùed to all these are the "lJ1anager" 
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Hassan, the Coffee-miller. 


of t1le craft or the ohebe dragoman, the 
Rplendid crew, and a choice variety of 
servant
. Here the 
île tra\ eller comeR 
to lounge and l1ream ; to bury care, and 
to ('are not when the delusive life must 
end. Eyerything is done for him. He 
takeR no thought, even for to-day; and 
as for to-morrow, that is alwu.) s a great 
way off-a long', 
a:)y time coming. 
Now the stake connecting the voy- 
ager with the present is !)ulleù up; th() 
hawser is hutùe<l aboard, and the mot- 
ley crew, with long poles, push the 
vessel away. There is as much noisf' 
from the congregated lookers-on 80M 
though the honest craft were infected 
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and were being driven off to quarantine 
by an angry and frightened populace. 
The excitement soon subsides, however. 
Having given the hoat a good send-off, 
the noisy lllariners leap in to the stI'eam, 
wade out to her, and are helped aboard. 
If the pilot is true, and the wind ac- 
cords, the long, narrow craft is turned 
about without striking the bridge or 
colliding with the muddy 
qua3
. If not, the ha,ysers 
must be thrown ashore 
again; the people Illust pull, 
and the long poles of the 
sailors Inust once more be 
brought into action, while 
histOI)' just enacted is re- 
peated. 
All this over-the shout- 
ing, the yelling, and the ap- 
peals to Allah-the journey 
of a quarter-year or mOI'e 
is fairly and delightfully 
begun. 
Kow, what studies in 
color-w hat contrasts in 
chiaro-oscul'o delight the 
vision on every side! Yet 
everything, seemingly, is 
going contrary. 'Ye are 
sailing' back-into the ages 
of the past. The craft is 
moving "up" the Kile, and 
yet the jouflley is south- 
ward. The river iH always 
in a hurry, plunging north- 
ward to the sea; yet must 
the traveller go slowly. 
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Adobe II Baby-protectors," 
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The :Nilp travpller will fLlways turn 
back to oht,ain one last look at Cairo 
and her curious ennron::-;. The great 
bridge is the connecting-link between 
them. There are the palaces, the ùa- 
zaars, and the minarets on one side, with 
the tremendous domes, dew-covered an<l 
glistening in the f;un. On the othel' 
side are the borders of the Land of Go- 
shen. The groves of Imlms and the 
avenues of acacias are fanning the air, 
while ea('h IUOnlent some new sotmc1 
comes frOlll the fanll-Iand ùeyond. The 
::-;hotlt of the fellahin, the lo,,:ing of the 
buffalo, the bleating of the sheep and 
goats, and the never-ending squeak of 
the unlubricatecl sakiyeh follow with 
dream v l'eSOnaIlce. One catches the in- 
fectiOlî of indolence thus early in the 
clay. There is no escaping it. .All share 
it, and all know what it is; Jet one fall::; 
hack into its soft embrace as willingly 
and unresistillgly as the palm-leaves 
cease their lmdulatiolls when the hreezes 
choop, There is no light, 110 sha<le in 
such an existence. It is all delicate, 
soft hali-tone. And Jet there is plenty 
of light and shade about the going, for 
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The Watch-tower. 
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sonlf'tinlf's the y('sse! mOyeR as HlcC'pily 
aH the ll1Ïst on thc IJllJuntain. and at 
other
 flies likp the s("lHltlill
 dOlHlH. 
:Xow tll(' U I-;tani awl ",tripes," flaunt- 
ing at the topma:-,t, snaps a farewell to 
Cairo. Theil bitl- 
<ling her a( lieu, thp 
traveller foe u He H 
his e\ es ,wead for 
the sh'anger scelles 
of the ::\IUlkrll 
lll'. 
..\.'Ht'- oti' on the 
rierht is the Great 
P
raJaid. dou hIed 
lJ
' its l'f.flcction in 
a" Lit of Xilc oyer- 
110w, and looking 
as hlack as jet in its 
golden Hctting of 
dpsert band, with 
the l)lue Hky oyer- 
head, '.rh
 other 
p
 ramids of (-}izeh 
nnd those of Hak- 
karah arc again 
an d again indicat- 
ed, Then ('OIlle,; 
the wish to see 
more t hall the hack 
of that great war- 
.1('1' of the desert, 
the SI>hin
, and to 
know jw;t how far 
1JeloW' its n1Ïghty 
paw,-; the "'alHl has 
hecn swept away 
1JY the present ex- 
cayator. On the 
opposite sitle is the 
island of Uhoda, where, tradition tells us, 
::\108c8 was fOUll<l hy the lovely daug-h- 
h'r of the Pharaoh "hose IllUllllllY has 
recently been placed in the BCtl:"ul :\lu- 
SCUIll as an "antiquc." 
Xow the flect of Nile craft decreases, 
aud the chaffing of tJw hoatnH'u is al- 
mObt hushed. How Hplelltlid arc the 
s('cnes on every side! How they change 
f'vf'ry mile! The palms, thf' .\.rah ,il- 
Inges, the minarets and <lomes of the 
mo::,qucs, appear in slow sucl"eRsion ; 
again the pyrami(ls are in view; and 
always is heard the souwl of thf' bww 
shalloof all( 1 the dream)" R(lUeak of th
 
Hukiveh. The short:s now reveal how 
Eg-YÌ)t WitH created, tihu upon film, 
la
'er UpOll la,,"cr. Onc lllaryd
 nut that 
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the l)(>oplf' who livp upon them, even 
now, louk upon the Xile ft.::i" The Giver 
of all 
O()(l." 
It 1110\ ('S on awl on hefore t}WIll as 
gently as the l'a.rs of the I-iSing moon. 
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The Site of Memphis. 


It is always kindly. It gives water ana 
food-giyes lift.'. Once a ypar it l'ises 
and witlens, and almost entirely ::mb- 
merges the tillahle land at its siaes, 
"11at it docs not so reach, it is made to 
reach by artificial means. The over- 
flow is "no misfortune to those whose 
homes are upon its hanks, It is their 
he"t blessing. For the .Kile well repays 
for the right of way during the inunda- 
tion, Ly leavill
 a. tleposit upon the land 
which is "orth its \\ eight in goltl. It 
,loes not change its habits; it ne"\"'er 
hrings surprise and destruction, It i
 
gooa to the people who tru....t in it, The 
SUll always shineb for them; awl when 
lllllllOlestc(l und untramnlellf'ù their dis- 
po
itiun:i are bUllshinJ'. Thcy are hos- 
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pitable, generous, willing to serve the 
stranger, industrious, religiou
, misull- 
derstood, brow-beaten, taxed, bastina- 
doed, and discouraged until their spirit 
is almost gone. And yet they are good- 
natured, patient, and seem to be happy! 
'Yhen the time approaches for the 
inundation the Arab farmer is aU ex- 
pectancy. His canals are cleared and he 
protects his h01ne by dikes and walls of 
adobe. This done, seated at his door, 
he watches with satisfaction and grati- 
tude the rise and approach of the water 
which holds his little wealth. It is sev- 
eral Illonths rising to its greatest height, 
and then as slowly and gradually sub- 
sides. Then appears again to his de- 
lighted vision the husbandman's farm. 
His palIn-trees seem to rise to a greater 
reach, and their waving branches add to 
the sense of calm and content which })el'- 
vades all. Already his well-filled canals 
have defined themselves, and his irrigat- 
ing ]nachinery is at once put in repair. 
There is no more use for the boats which 
have served to carry hiIll from place to 
place during the inundation. They are 
hidden among the rushes on the banks 
of the canal. Every available person is 
now pressed into the service. If the 
thin deposit of IllUd left by the depart- 
ing river is kept IllOist, its value renlains 
at par. If the hot sun is allowed to play 
upon it unopposed, it soon becomes 
baked and curls up into tiny cylinders; 
then, "breaking into fragnlents, it falls 
dead and worse than useless. There- 
fore the process of irrigation must be- 
gin at once. The rude sakiyeh and the 
ruder shadoof are kept going night and 
day, and give employment to tens of 
thousands of the people and cattle as 
well. 'Vith these priInitive appliances 
the water is lifted and mnptied into the 
channels which have been dug or diked 
to receive it. From these larger recep- 
tacles the water is led to smaller ones, 
which, overflowing, cover the fields. 
In a little time, then, a Nile farm be- 
COlnes a rare beauty-spot, instead of a 
waste of mud; for now the crops are 
grown. The lentils bend with their 
heavy load and the fields of grain turn 
their well-filled heads from side to side 
that the ripening sun may change their 
green freshnesH into gold. 'Vhat land- 
scape, unadorned by art, Can be more 


10Yel
y than 
mch a farIll, narrow tllOugh 
its limits may be, with its grove of 
palms to fan the hreeze and scatter 
their sweet fruitage into the lap of the 
happy fellahin? Here no weeds grow 
to annoy him. No stone-crops are 
belched to the surface each year to stop 
the plough. .And this is good, for the 
Egyptian plough has no scieI}.tifically 
curved coulter or subsoil attachment. 
But the Arab peasant does not thrive 
without a thorn in his flesh. His life is 
sometimes made a lnu'den by the bu'ds 
which come to steal his eropH. 'Yatch- 
towers are therefore erected in the fields, 
upon which the watcher is stationed to 
frighten away the wily robhers. These 
towers are seven or eight feet in height 
by a yard in diameter, and are made of 
ado be blocks. Bits of palm-wood or 
adobe are incorporated into their sides 
to serve as steps. Armed with a long- 
lashed whip and a goodly store of sInall 
blocks of adobe, the Arab boy climbs to 
the top and serves as a "scarecl'ow" 
from dawn until sunset. 
'Yhen the crops are ripened the irri- 
gation must rest a while, for all hands 
are pressed to help with the ingathering. 
Only the smallest children are excused. 
These are let down into huge cylindrical 
vessels made of ado be, covered over with 
a heavy disk of the same material to pl'O- 
tect them froln the hyenas while their 
l110thers help gather the harvest. Tiny 
holes are bored into the 
ides of these 
"baby-protectors" to admit air, and to 
tantalize the howling thieves which 
prance around outside, head and tail 
aloft, thirsting for the blood of the 
frightened children. 
Thus passes the life of contrasts shared 
by the Nile-dweller. 'Vhat of those 
who preceded him? It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to go into archæologi- 
cal details; but the past :five years have 
witnessed more wonderful revelations in 
Egypt than any century before; and it 
is impossible for the traveller in this 
journey to the Second Cataract not to be 
strongly unpressed by a few contrasts. 
During theHe years not only have thf' 
mummies of the Pharaohs been found 
and their faces made familiar to us, but 
the cities which they built, and over 
which they ruled, have been laid bare of 
their sandy cuverings in the lagoons of 
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The Sphinx, Uncovered. 1887. 


th(' Delta. Thus many a lost link of 
history has heell rc('oH'rpd. 
His" temple and hi
 tomh "ere the 
C'hi(.f t;uhje("t
 of care 011 the part of a 
royal E
)1)tian. These form thc iuterest- 
ing ruins upon the hauk
 of the :Xil<" 
lar
ely upon the \\e:-,tern Riae, though, 
strnu
e to say, almost all the huihlill
 
matt'rial of whieh th
 gl'l.at :-,trudul"l's 


are com posed ('3.ll1e from the quarrie
 on 
tllP ot]1('r side. 
In the l'elllaiuR of tho C'itif's of alll'it:llt 
J
gypt no greater C"ontrftst exists than 
h{'hn'pll )[pUlphis aua the htmdrca-gtlÍ{'(l 
Theht,s. Although )[{'mpbi
 was tho 
largf'l" antl uutlouht{'dly the ohler of the 
two, yet Ull're is the least of it to bc f;CCU 
h
' n;e trayellt'r 011 the 3Ioderll Xill'. Xut 
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Egyptian Children. 


so much of it can he found n,
 one may 
see of Tanis-the Zoan of the Bible-':"" 
whose d
bris has been recently uncover- 
ed by the spade of the indefatigable ex- 
plorer. * And now, when we stand upon 
one of the mounds of sand which almoRt 
wholly cover l\Iemphis, all we can see 
thl'ough a screen of stately palnlH is the 
faint outline of a wall lifted so little 
above the Xile overflow as to llmke it 
difficult to tl'ace its proportions; the 
shaft of a broken column here and there, 


* Pithom, TaniA, NaukratiA. and Goshen have all been 
found and uncovered by Messrs. Naville and l)etrie, under 
the auspiccs of the "Egypt Exploration Fund" of EnK- 
land and the Unitcd Statc!!, of which the Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, LL.D., of Bm,ton, is the Honorary Treasurer 
for America. 


and the 11ltlf-buried colossal statue of 
Rameses IT., which 1nodern science is 
now trying to hoist once 1nore to a per- 
pendicular. 
A town, a city, the residence of the 
Pharaohs, the seat of gOyel'lllUent of the 
kings of Egypt, enriched by palaces and 
fan10us for her pyramids and other 
tombs; invaded time and time again by 
the foe, and her bended neck placed 
under the yoke; subjected to the hate 
al1d s})ite of various people who oyer- 
threw and buried her splelldid sb.uct- 
ureR, hewed , and destroyed her monu- 
nWllts, and tried to cover up every 
vestige of her; the site of temple, 
church, and mosque; the place where. 
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tl}('1 c1nuu...tieA, th('l .Af'sYrian
, the Ethio- 
})ian< t ]I(' Persi:l1ls, t 11'(' n }"(.pks, a1111(.1(1 
sway-that \\as the )[l'lllphis wl1i('h for 
many ccnturie<; eÅ{,l'('i
Pfl so profotWc1 all 
inth;('w'p on'r t1H' d('stinil's of man. 
It ha
 oft.u h{,('lL askc(1 "hv S01l1C of 
the telllple
 of the 
ilc arc iu s
H'h fi 1'er- 
fpet ",tate of IH"psl'ryatiun "hill' others 
an
 so ruÎ1I('(l. For eÅ:unplp, till' h'lllplp 
of E,1fou is ahIlost "hole, "hile Karnak 
lies half upon tlH' grouw1. Ec1fou, until 
within n. fpw y{'ars, \\ as eovercd over 
with the d(.hri
 and remains of Illodern 
yillag('d. Built ag-aiust its walls, inside 
fUHl out, tlwsp wlohe hou
cH, "hen d('- 
cayell, Wl'rc allo" ca to fall awl others 
w
rè ereete(l upon their (lust. The 
hurial proeess \\pnt on iu this way until 
the grl'a1 telllph. "as ('oY('rp,1. It "as 
thuH }H'('scrved for cl'uturies, lUltil ex- 
LUlue(l hy l\Iariettp, whell it In'O\'Ca to 
hf' tl1f' finest I1wl 1 If'st pr('sern'cl of all 
its daSH. 
.\t l\.ltruak the case wa.
 difì"crent. 
Time, f'art1Hpmke, tho iconoclast, awl 
thc yltndal-alllHt<l turllS with it, and its 
hroken .....plell<lor t('n
 fi 
orry t:.ùe. Yet 
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there are the foreRts of columns s!:md- 
in
 "hpr(' PtolplllY PhiladelphuR, Ar- 
sinoi', Ilwl .A\lH('IH)phis OlU'{' promena(1ed 
iu magnitict.ne(' and state. .\s our 1,oat 
1'IlSSl'H nlong, thp ruills of l\.anlllk are 
1'.;('('11, atHl its tall ol)l'lis1.s awl illllliens 
hil'rog-l
1)11f'(1 propJlolL look in t]u' (liH- 
tmH'(' like n Illirng-p. "ïth a gla!-.
 OIlC 
mn)" almost l"l'a<1 t1w Htrau
c \\ ritil1g- on 
thc \\aIls, IllHl plaiul)' Hec the f.,ull-
od 
Lidùell "ithill the CUI"' e of the heel' Y 
coruiec of the propylon. A day i:::l n .
a- 
cù to l'uahlc OIlC to c
mllille, C\"l'll !-.uþer- 
ficiallv, the ruins of I\:al1mk. 
.At 
L'll(.l)es we get fi wider cumprt'hen- 
siou of the (.i\ ic spkIHlor of the tllH"ient 
capitals. If all the },laiu which stn.tdH's 
frol11 the Xih. opposite LUÅor, baek to 
the Hplit ana hl:u'keue<1 rocks of Bihi'tn- 
el-:\Iulouk, the Ht. D('uis of the king-s of 
the ninetcenth aud tweutietL dYllasties, 
was 011<'C (leyote(l to the ("ity of Thehes, 
the "orld hardly e\"er :--aw a pl:u'e of 
greater l1lagï1ÏtÌeenec. The lllilHl c'an 
Hcareel.\T comprehenù it. But if the 
sight-
(-'er \\ ill he cOllteut-lls he "isplv 
sIlould "hen visitill
 a great pidlU'
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gallery-to select a few "hits" and de- 
vote himself to their enjoyment alone, 
he nmy get 
ome satisfaction out of a 


queens, and the princes are there, and 
their gellealogieH are sClùptured upon 
the walls. It is the site of the great 
Pharaonic" fam- 
ily-tree," and 
even now tells of 
the effort
 made 
hy this powedul 
dynasty to secure 
inullortality. 
Not far away, 
and next, is the 
R a III e sse u Ill, 
where the colos- 
sal caryatidesanù 
th e stupendous 
columns have de- 
fied earthquake 
and the vandal 
for so long, 
though the great 
monolith which 
was erected there 
-the "likeness" 
of RaIneses II.- 
the Sesostris of 
the Greeks, lies 
half-eInbedded in 
the sand, bl'oken 
in to fragments. 
The Ramesseum 
was erected dur- 
ing the lifetime 
of the king and 
under his per- 
son a I supervi- 
sion. After he 
died his 111Unll11Y 
was b r 0 ugh t 
across the plain and buried in bis father's 
tomb, near tbeRamesseum,his own ton1b 
llot being finished. 'Yhen his lllunllny 
was fOllild, about five years ago, it was 
carried back to the Nile over the same 
plain, in the sight of the RamesseuIll, 
where the hieroglyphics yet remain 
which were cut in the walls by lús di- 
redion to commemorate his piety, his 
glory, and his campaigns. 
'Vhat wondrous faith in the doctrine 
of immortality this great king evinced, 
not only by securing, as he thought, the 
careflù hiding of his mummy, but by a 
lavish supply of sculpture on a colossal 
scale r No king Inade such ostentatious 
show of his aIuhitioll. Of no king so 
much remains of cl'aftsrnan's skill, of 
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Curly-heads from Khartoum. 


panoramic view only of Thebes. Crm::s 
the plain; pass everything on the way; 
driye your donkey over the cliffs to 
Deir-el-Bahari, near where the "great 
find" of 1881 occurred, and, turning 
back look! The n10st lllagnificent of all 
views of the Nile will then be spread be- 
fore you. 
'Vhat ruins are included in that long 
line stretching froll1 north to south! 
The cluster on the left is the temple of 
Qûrneh, erected as a vast cenotaph in 
rell1embrance of Rameses I. There his 
relatives gathered on certain days to 
evoke the memory of their dead as en- 
joined by the sacred rites. Thel'e, in 
the l\Iemorial C1lal)el, is the family por- 
trait-gallery. Statues of the kings, the 
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arti'it'A lahor, nnd of po('t's 101'(' to pcr- 
pctnnte hiH nalllC and fauI('. 
\.nd now 
the tOluh has g;.,'en up thc tlpa<l Pharaoh, 
and his IlllUUIllY Hta1HIA HUITOU1Hlpd hy 
80l11C of tho yery '\\-orks WhObll lustrous 
})olish and eÅn.ct cngr:ning he caused 10 
be donc with so mudl earc. 
The t('mple of Dpir-cl-Balmri occu- 
pies the ccntre of the group. It is 
nClu'er to the grpat "Coffin ,[ouutain," 
awl its lllajcstie d(.hris is illtermiÅcd 
with the ruins of a Christian JllOD:U,tery. 
The perpendicular limestone clifL'i near 
it run in a northwesterly c1iredioll c.lO\Hl 
into thc yalley of J3îbta,n-f'I-Jlulouk. 
To the glory of Hatasou, who was in 
turn queell, regput, ml<l king, this 
h'l11ple was raised. rrlw original plan 
of Deir-cl-TIah:u'i was a :-ïingular one. 
A long an
nue of sphinx('s If'd to it, awl 
t\\O ohelisks stood at the fa
ade. lUal-{- 
nitieent terraces wcre stretched out in 
front, one court leading up to another 
hy easy nscent. After Hatasou had long 


-J 


ì
 


:!fj9 


Illar(.h to ('on(luPst, nnd how they con- 
qucred in the IlfllIle of their fair nIler. 
Troops, Aailor8, Hhips, ro\\'-boatd, mer- 
ehawlis<" products of forei
rn landH upon 
whieh levy waH nlade, nllill1al
 frolU 
tropical countries-arc all cut UI,Ull the 
walls of the Yariou
 npartIllent
 of this 
nmgnifi('cnt pile. Somc of the figures 
rf'tain all the glow of rich color left 
upon thel11 hy thc an('ient painter. 
The Déir-el-l\Iedindl Htands toward 
the south, almost hidden in a hollow, 
and is hut a small structure. It was 
heg-un by ptolel1lY Philo}mter and COIll- 
pleted by Lis Hucce
sorH. It was like- 
wise fur funereal purposes. OsiriH is 
amOll
 the cleitie
 1llC'lltioned hy the in- 
AC'riptiolls on the walls nwl colullllls. 
Its fa
ade is one of tLe hest preserved 
in E
ypt, and of magnificellt design. 
Quite Wi mu('h of it lies scattered upon 
the sandy tloors of it
 I'outless apart- 
ments as stands erect. 
QuitE" a distauee farther to the south 
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The Island of Phllæ. 



incc pasHC'<! away, ana }wr devote(l 
pt'ople uo long-er evokC'(l her Hpirit thertc'J 
her h'mple wa
 use<1l1..':J n. rl'("{'ptn.cle for 
t h(' lllulllmies of the Gre('iltn }><,oplc. 
The hns-r(.lif.fH of this temple d('scrihe 
Lo" the "illing subjects were" out to 


is ß Iar
e, Hom hre-Iookin
 pile. from 
which Cluer
e Home {,ollstructions of still 
anuther awl cruder yariety. TIll..; lill- 
attractive {'olIl'etioll is n C
pti(' \illage J 
whi{'h grew up h{'re after the Rllci{.nt 
rites uf Eg
1)t had beeu ablllJlloneù-all 
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around and above an almost huriea 
temple, whose ruins still remain. The 
temple is that of l\Iedinet-Abou, so named 
after the n1Ïserable village which, bar- 
nacle-like, had attached itself to the 
aucient walls. 
SOlnetimes ::.\Ieclinet - Abou is calleJ 
"the Y ersailles of Thebes." It was 
erected to con1Jnemorate the glory of 
Rmneses III., "hose lllU1l1111Y also was 
calTied across the plain in July, 18tH. 
But, instead of being a single temple, 
l\Iedinet-Abou is composed of two sepa- 
rate ones-the teluple of Thotll1nes III. 
and the teulple of Rameses III. That 
R01nan l'oyaltyalso once flourished here 
is proved by the fact that on the walls of 
the first temple are inseribed the narnes 
of Titus, Hadrian, and Ålltoninus. 
Enough cartouches of the more an- 
cient rulers are found upon the walls of 
this smaller structure to call forth re- 


a regal Imhitation. On tllP waU of one 
of the apartments the lovely <1aughtpr 
of Hameses Ill. is represented bringing 
flowers to hel' father. He is seen playing 
draughts with another, and is ofteretl 
fruits by a third, wh0111 he caresses in 
aeknowledgmeut. There is a colonnade 
nearly 150 feet in length, whose lofty 
figured colullllls are 24 feet in circum- 
ference. The great court is 130 feet 
squ.are. Splendid cornices, florid capi- 
tals, riclùy decorated courtH, ana vivid 
hieroglyphs-examples of the highest 
skill of the sculptor-here abound, in 
strange contrast with the renlains of the 
ulOdern buildings seen piled upon t,he 
roof. One of the apartments is called 
the" Christian Court." It was occupied 
hy the early Christians as a church. 
Plenty of evidence proving this fact is 
seen. X ot only did the fanatical icon- 
oclasts plaster over the walls of the 


j 


Assouan, the Border Town between Upper and Lower Egypt. 


men1hrances running fron1 the tin1e of chan1hers "to cover pagan rites," but 
Thothmf's III. to 
ectanebo IT., 350 B.C. they tore down nlanyof the fine columns 
The larger temple of Halneses III. gives and re-el'ecte<l thel;1, turning the hie- 
most pleasure to the average traveller, 1'0gl.H)hed surfaces inside. 'Vhell this 
because it carries the mind away from could not be done, they hacked and de- 
the grÎln suggestions of the tomb to the faced thmn with their axes until their 
11lOre cheerflù elements of a palatial ardor was cooled. 'Thus many of the 
home. For this was a palace and not a U108t Hplendia monuments of Thebes 
tomb. It had all the characteristics of and othel' sections of Upper EgJ1)t were 
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The Second Cataract, from the Rock of Abou Seer. 


defaced or <1('stro,"ed. Therefol è the 
messages of the "past gnthen.a fronl 
these structures must he as fragmentary 
fl
 are tho
e 0 htaincd frOIll the time- 
Illolùt1ereJ papyri. 
In front of this su('('('ssion of f-;truct- 
ure
 was the city of ThC'hes. X oUling' 
el
e remains to represent it or to tell its 
tale, e"(cept the yast }wcropolis, on the 
west a11<l north, a11<l the b\ in eolo!isi 
yet mu('h farthcr to thc bouth filHl l'a
t. 
".hen ThC'hC's was destroyed, thcse two 
1ll0llstprH guarl1e,l the approa('h to th(' 
grea.t )Ielllnouiulll of King Anwllophis. 
His name is "ritten upon their pe(les- 
tab. The," havp rC'lllaÏ1w(l at tllf'ir sta- 
tion, fa('il;g- the impl:t<'ahle RUll, e\"<'1" 
since. Earthquake shatt('red tIWHl ROlllC- 
what, 27 B.C'., hut they look good for an- 
othcr thousand "ears. rrheir fa('C's ar(' 
hy 110 mC'al1H handsome; thcy impress 
OIH' most when ,il'weJ from thc hack. 
Their very attitwh' is ('''{pn'ssivo of 
patielwe a.nd quiet, fUHl 
'ct UHf' is al- 
most fri
ht('ned at their sil'c. The 
nortllf'rn OIl(' is t1H' falllP<! ., Vocal 
}\[(,II111on," \\ hieh, traditioll an'r:.;, OIH'e 


gaye out s\\ eet 80uIHls of music at F;un- 
rise. Ahundant testimony as to this is 
found f'ugrave<1 in lillo m;a yers(' upon 
its pe(lestal, by kill
, queen, prince, and 
poet, who nlade pilgrimages hither to 
hear the "heaven-spnt voicc" wail 
"when the SUll lpft the majcstic waves 
of the oeean, and, shooting forth his 
rays, anlloullced the l"f.turn of day to 
the 1llortals th('re aSS('1ll hIed." Ori
i- 
11ally the height of the colossi '\\ ab G! 
feí't.-as high as a fi:f'c-storie(l house. 
".,. e ]mve 110W cOllsiden.a the ruins 
whi('h remnill in the great vallC'y of 
Theh 's. _\. ("it)" of equal importance 
existe(l in the hoso1ll of the nlgged 
limestonc din's on tlw wcst-th(
 great 
('llcir("lil1g wall of the }I{'('ropolis of 

'Il('h('s-RihÚn-C'I-)ItÙouk. :-:;till the en- 
tratl('es to its suht('rr:uH'ous t01llhs an' 
Sl'cn in the faccs of the clift's. looking 
like the port-holl's in thc ..,ides of Or 
ship-of-war-th(' gate-ways to tlH' ('it)" of 
the dea.d. X ot 1\ t hillg of life is 
CC'll. 
_\.II is (lisnlnl aIhl gloom
 -the '"cry an- 
tipo<1ps of our own lwllutiful ('Plll('t(,I;(,
" 
The st'()r('hill
 SUll S('l'111S to have le\ il'tl 
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upon the hills for th(\ last drop of 
Jl10isturp lu'avpu gavp tlH'1H. lJwlc'r- 
)If'ath arc miles and miles of tomhs now 
l'ifl .ù, hut once the rcz:)ting-plaees of 
kings and people who Hhape<1 tho des- 
tini('s of the worl(l for ages. 

 ow e\ en the dead are departf'd. ..\1- 
though Sdhi I., lhmeses ll., anù Ra- 
Ull"S('S III. (1<'vo1<.'<1 fit large portion of 
their stay upon earth to tlw preparation 
of their tombs bere in orùer to " s 'cure 
etc'rnal happin('s
 to the soul aftcr tho 
mall.'" trials of life "-dccorating the long 
subtf'rrancan entrances "ith persuasive 
passages detailing tho goodness of their 
lives, "that tho go(ls might sce !lud 
have lUerC\." - their mummics \\ere 
stolen fron{ their tombs. Hidùen bv the 
friglltelH'<1 tOlllb-lllspeetor ill an inex- 
pensive and oùseure seplùclll'e, tempo- 
rized for the lmrpose, their mummies 
were found hy the modern Arab, rifled 
ot tJu.ir ft1llCr
al aecessories, awl finHll.y 
reCU\ ('l'ed and plaeed in the Bûlåq )Iu- 

eum for puùlic inspection. 


The 
torJ of an ancient city is well 
told even h,y this meagre rppresentation. 
<':onl(l the earth he upturned and tlH' 
f'xploring spa<le pushed dcep enough, 
douhtless there would 1e fOlliHl under- 
neath, 
tatucs, 
phinxes, ohelisks, fig- 
ure<l walls, and coluUlns which ,,"ould 
more than douùle our information con- 
cerning Thebes; hut we must not go 
too far into the past, or forg-et that our 
presen t consiùeration is of the poor, 
crumbling, collapsing )Iodern :Kile. 
One of the incidents of the t011r is a 
visit to Thehes at f;unrise. The Vocal 
)Iemnon will not he heard unless a 
fmUtll Arah is hidden, in advance, ill a 
hreak in the hack of the Colossus, awl 
instructed to pound with R bit of The- 
ha.n dl
hris upon a sonorous stone in- 
eOl1.)oratf'd heÌ\n'en the giant shol1l<1eTI-!. 
But a
Huredlv a SlUlril:-ic visit to Thebes 
is well worth an effort. It is four miles 
from th(. Sile to the Ranless
um. The 
ri(le is across the plain, throug-h dew- 
covered field:::) to the colossi, and Uwn 
n turn is made northward. The sounds 
of tho murning startlf' one mol t1lOugh 
never heard hefore. Somet hing seems 
to he impenùing. How ùla<.'k and chill 
the ('olossi look! EvcrJ1hillg, C\ fIn the 
ùonke)-boy, i
 now (luict. The Hallle:i- 
VOl. H.-IS 
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s'mll iA l'Po.chcd, and YOU stand in thp 
great hall of colum
b, frightened nt 
their stat...ly (ligllity, Hcarf'( al,le to 
male out th(\ ('an.ful chisdlillg on flIP 
shou!ùcn:; and crown of the fall('n 
HtabH'. '1'll( ÏIUH'r t('II1}>I(.s arc almost 
as (lark as night, awl 
rou Hhrink trom 
the thought of clim hing alone up onc of 
tIle great st . wuys which spring froni 
them, to say nothiug of going- do\\ n to 
the "huly of holies," "here t}Jé king 
was accru;tomeù to consult the deities 
in cloHest He(,l'('ey. Xo light enters ex- 
cept frolll the broken l'oof and the loop- 
holes in the walls. Hu<ldenlv a ray 
pierces the gloom. The giaut èolunm
 
in unison cast their long shadows to- 
ward the necropolis upon one another 
a11l1 upon the Dí'ighboring walls. Xow 
the lllorning light pervaùe"! the pla('e, 
and the stolid profiles of the Osiride 
colulllns, stationed there as if to guard 
the faIleD monolith, are lighted "ith Co 
rosy fire which accentuates the l>lncid 
e:\.pressioD of their fal;es - each one H a 
likeness" of King Rameses ll., the great 
"l'haraoh of the Bible." The sun gl'O\\ s 
stronger awl the coloring is gone. But 
the cODtrasts of light and shade continue 
as they haye <lolle for long ages past, 
and will for ages to come. 
You turn to go, and are startled l)y 
the fall of a little slido of dt..hris awl 
dust from among the dm'k t;hado\\ s 
of the ruins above. Turning in the 
direc.tion of the disturbance, you see two 
dark eyes fixeù upon you. .At once you 
c;ome to the rather disagreeable conclu- 
sion that they have heen watching you 
stf'althilv ever SlllC(' YOU came. lour 
detection of his prcSellce brlllgs the 
swarthy owner of the eyes bpeeùily to 
your 
ide. He Opf'l1H his robe slyly and 
quickly doses it again. 
")Iumm
, howadji," he whispers, and 
again revcals the features of a dark, 
drie(l Lpac.l "'V ant to huv?" 
" :K o. " 
 
" How lUuch yon give it?" 
"Il111llshe (
('t out)! I (10 not want 
the horrid thin
." 
A wider revelation is tbpn made-tlle 
"antiqlH" heltl c.1isag-reeaùly to your 
nose, and then, ill 10\\, confidential 
tone-- 
H Givf' it fifty francs? " 
Ou the pr
ciple of neH.'r giving an 
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Arab what he asks, you say: "No I too 
much." 
"Give it thirty francs?" pleadingly. 
Still too much. 
"How luuch you give it?" I do not 
want it at any price. 
" Give it ten francs?" 
"Ko, I'll give you five francs." 
"Give it," cries the to mb-bl'eaker, 
who seizes your offered coin, throws the 
grinning head into 
rour arms, and runs 
from JOu as though pursued, afraid lest 
you grow sick of your bargain-and you 
surely will, for the perfUllle of the Theban 
embalmer retains its strength forever. 
To set foot in the tombs of the Pha- 
raohs 1\'ho withheld from the Hebrews 
their freedOlll is also a unique experi- 
ence, and might follow the sunrise ride 
to the Ramesseum. A tiny, square, dark 
spot in the side of Bîb:1n-el- 
lulouk is 
pointed out to JOU as the entrance to 
the tomb of Sethi I. Reaching it, a 
great descending passage is found, lead- 
ing far into the mountain. On the left 
is a number of small chanlbers whose 
walls are covered with fantastic and 
chimerical engravings. Even the gods 
themselves assume grotesque forms. As 
we proceed, the heat becomes ovel1.)OW- 


ering. The bats flirt out the torches 
and fly in one's face. Now the half- 
naked guides hold their flamheaux aloft 
and light up the hideou
 figures of ser- 
pents and dragons, beasts, gnOlues, an(l 
scorpions upon the walls. You seem to 
be in the atmosphere of all the plagues 
of old, for here is darkness, and vermin, 
and insects, and moaning sounds like 
those sent up for the first-born slain. 
Dante must have sojourned here pre- 
vious to "Titing Lis Divine COllledy; 
Virgil must have known each subterra- 
nean chamber. But they are more than 
the modern traveller c;n long endure. 
No wild nightmare can equal such a 
scene; no delirium is so a,,-ful. 
EVel'Y sarcophagus is broken and 
empty. The image of the scarahæus is 
engraved here-there-everywhere. It 
was considered the emblem of Imnlortal- 
ity. To it was attributed the power of im- 
Pal'ting a new and vital force to the dead. 
I did not find the model'D. scarabæi 
so generous. I caught a number of 
them on the sand at Thebes and placed 
them in a box in my cabin, meaning to 
"preserve" them at my convenience for 
an entomological friend. They seemed 
to guess my murderous intent; for at 
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The Nile at Kirscheh. 
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night, when I WftH trying to s}f'f'P, I 
conlfl henr tlwir frantic scramhlings. 
Each night the noibt.J g-re" less, and I 
Legan to feel that I Rhould he RIHll'f'C I 
a Hcene of slaughter. Imagine my cLa- 
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Tl)f' most r(>fined find unique .,tJles of 
mClHlicaucy nrp also practised at Tht'bes 
mid Luxor. A heg
R.r will 110ist one 
foot uuder his flo\\illg' roh(>s, out of 
Hight, and come liu1},áug to\\ anI ,rou 
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On the Mahmoudeeh Canal 


grin, however, when, upon opening tIle 
lJox, I found only one scarabæus alive 
ana in goocl health. He had eaten all 
the others (and had thus proved tLe 
truth of the antique rloctrine of the sur- 
,'iv:ù of the fittest). 
On the way baek to Luxor J011 Dlay 
have an illustration of the thrift and 
piety of the modern Theban. For e
- 
ample, you feel your donkey-driver's 
hand in )our great-coat pocket or in 

'our satldle-hag. You turn to puni,;h 
him with your whip, "hen you see hÜn 
prostrate upon the sand, his face turned 
"toward )Iecca" in the attitude of 
prayer. His appeals to Allah are fran- 
tic, and are Jllade with despair. No ('all 
fronl you will arouse him from his par- 
o"{ysm. Hn seems to he in a trance. 
Xow he rises to his knees with his hands 
outsprf'ad and held at the sides of his 
head like ass's ears. The fervor in- 
creas('s. ThA prm;tratf' scenf' a
ain 
takes place, and the rapid alternations 
are re-enacte(I with still louder appeals to 
Allah, in such heart-hreaking tones, as 
to make JOu feel like a culprit for hav- 
ing sUSJ.)ected him, your faithful ally, 
of having hall his hand in your pocket. 
.And yet there, tucked in at his waiRt, i!i 
the red silk haudkerchief givcn you Ly 
a friend when you left _\.merica! 


with an expression of pain in his face, 
pretending to he lame. Gi,'e him 
"hacksheesh," and he will shamelessly 
drop the unseen foot and ,....alk away a 
contented politician. If hi" comrades 
laugh at JOu, he will return one good 
act by another, and chase them out of 
your sight with his crutcb. There are 
two or l110re sides to an Arab beggar. 
He ('an coax a piastre out of you with 
one side, und then, turning around, suc- 
cessfully beg backsheesh with the other. 
He begins work when the day hebrins. 
.At the dog's first howl; long before the 
early call of the muezzin ; ere the don- 
key's morning- bray welcomes the com- 
ing of dayli
ht; on, on lie comes in 
great numbers. 'Yhereyer and when- 
ever 
'Oll go, you are sure to hear 
"1J:t<'ksheesh, howadji." 
K ow we untie from Luxor find push 
southward. The last ('TV comes from a 
curly-}wacIec1 SoudaneHe girl. She tries 
to gain her livelihood hy charming and 
selling hoo(led snakes, jackal pups, and 
dmrneleons. The latter she ties to- 
gether in pairs by their taiI-.; und teache
 
them to catch flies. The chameleon lieR 
with its throat flat upon the ground, 
protnHIeH itA tongue, and e:\.udeH a RC- 
ductive breath. As soon as the fly 
exhibits any eyidence of familiulity. 
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the cunning aninlal traps its victim 
awl rlUlS back to the girl for 0.1)- 
proval. 


"llat a sight is Luxor! Turn the 
heacl as you will, JOU are sure to see 
some picture altogether different from 
anything you had previously beheld, for 
Luxor is .. the luetropolis of Thebes." 
Here the strange people of all qumieI's 
congregate. It may be considered the 
fashionable town of the l\Ioclel'll Nile. 
The majority of sight-sem'!:; tenninate 
their journey there, and so the nativel:! 
make the most of their opportunities 
to sell their wares. The streets are of 
never-ending interest. One gets the im- 
pression that Luxor is the busiest mart 
in the wodd. Here are Nubian dancers; 
bead-sellers; sieve-makers; copperslniths, 
who beat out their quaint vessels with 
the hammer; dealers in pottery; marble- 
cutters who, seated at the doors, let you 
into the secrets of Arab tombstone 
nomenclature; bean-breakers who, with 
huge mortars and iron pestles five feet 
long, stand in rows and crush the beans 
into a nlass for the baker; coffee-breakers, 
whose method is similar; makers of 
donkeJ trappings; shoemakers; decora- 
tors of candles for use in the mosque; 
Koran-sellers; jewellers; llloney-chang- 
ers and-idlers. 'Vhat a bedlam and 
a Babel they make! And then cmlles 
along the jocular street-sprinkler with 
a skin of water upon his back. As he 
moves he turns from side to side and 
scatters the cooling element, strike 
whom it mav. 
A wondm1ul change of scene occurs 
when the muezzin calls the faithful to 
prayer. The windows and doors are 
closed, or a huge net is let down over 
the entrance to the bazaar, and you are 
told to "come and complete your bar- 
gain after prayer." Usually the meT- 
chant rules the mosque, and not the 
mosque the merchant. Here it is dif- 
ferent. 
The best view of Luxor is had at sun- 
set from the Plain of Thebes. Then 
the massive colulnns of the Temple, the 
great pI'opylon, and the magnificent 
obelisk of Hatasou shining like a shaft 
of ruby, are all seen at their best, with 
none of the noisy lluis!1.nces of the town 
to interfere. How lovely is the sky! 


How rich the rice-fields! How dreamy 
is everything! How the moon catches 
the rosy tiut of the departing Hlill! How 
chilled everything becomes as the life- 
giving orb begins to disappear over 
behind the" Coffin l\Iountaill!" "'hat 
a pall fallH over Thebes! How out- 
rageously the wheels of the sakiyehs 
squeak! How clearly one can hear the 
voices of the sheep and goats as they 
are driven to their folds behind hiIn, and 
the proteRtations of the caIliel which is 
nlade to carry hmne its own supper of 
freshly sickled clover a little while after 
regular working hours. The farewell 
glint of sunlight is seen caught by the 
apex of the obeliRk, and then the shad- 
ows reverse in obedience to the lllOon. 
There is a strange difference between a 
" city" like Luxor and a l\lodm'n Nile 
village of the class so often found close 
to the borders of the river. And yet, in 
all these places there is life and activity 
enough for a llietropolis. 
I have in mind one which is a fre- 
quent place for a "tie-up." A grove of 
lofty palms stands close to the river 
-alas! too close, for the current has 
undennined some of the prouù mon- 
archs of the grove, and they have fall- 
en. A shadoof adds to the val'iety, its 
clumsy parts hanging idle in the air. 
Beyond are the curious houses of the 
village, larger than usual, and higher. 
Their walls are garnished by protruding 
palm-branches, which serve as roosts for 
the pigeons so plentiful here. Other 
houses more squalid are also seen. The 
village may be asleep ,,,hen you make 
fast to its mud, but you will be dis- 
covered before you are awake. 
It will be worth noting how a day 
begins in one of these places. There 
is a deal of pathos about it. One's 
observations may be made from the 
cabin-window at first. There is no end 
to the comical pictures that are pl'e- 
sented in quick succession. The in- 
spection should begin while it is yet 
quite dark, for a part of the entertain- 
nlent is to see everything asleep. But 
the Nile twilight is short. Suddenly 
the scene is touched by a glow of morn- 
ing light. 'Vith the departure of the 
shades comes the life of the town. Now 
the cock crows-one of those on deck, 
doomed to a lllOre dismal fate than his 
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rh('C'rfnlness pr
sageR. H
 startles one 
of the "oltish dog--scaveng('r
 of th(' 
yillag-e whose entprprisc has c-aus('d him 
to sl('ep on the quay. so as to he early 
on hand for any IllOrsel which might he 
t hro" n him hy the ('ook. rrhe -alarm 
thus started i:-; taken up hy dozens of 
his fellow-collspirators, and resoilll(ls 
through Uw narrow strcets. Thc quie-k 
n'spollses Ilre heard coming ha.ck like 
the aw.m er
 of the guar(hnnen in tIle 
picketed fiel(l. Then follows the first 
infernal yell of the mornill
. 
urely, 
YOU fear a. murder has been comn1Ïtted! 
But your sympathy is wasted. It was 
oulv the milkmau. IIp has come do" n 
to Lthe daha.hc(
h with seveu or eight 
cheerful. hlcatin:.{ goati, whose duty it 
is to deliver n1Ïlk in person, in quantity 
to Huit th(' pure-Imser. Xow the neigh- 
borhood is fairly aroused. A brigade 
of donkey-boys next puts in appearance. 
One may never hope to slip up to a 
village quay 80 nois<:'lessly fiS to evade 
them. They COlne with their donkeys, 
find at onpe beg-in to sound the prais('s 
of tll('ir mirth-provoking animals. Home 
of them aetually try to push their little 
heasts down the slimy hank into the 
river, llOpillg to nmkè them swim to 
you, hut this variety of enterprise is 
di
('ourag-ed by the quick and angry 
protm;tations of Jour dragonlan. 
Then the women begin to reveal 
themselves. Girls come bearing upon 
their heads and arm s all sorts of articl(;s 
for Rale-egg-s, caulitio" er, oranges, lmf- 
falo-milk, lettuce, lentils, living fowls, 
and what not-such as are stored in 
abunda.nce upon the deck. Even water 
i
 offered for t-\ale. But the crowd which 
has gathere(1 is far 11101'e interesting 
than their merchandise. The gang- 
plank iH pushed out, and 
'ou reach the 
shore. A rush is at once made hy the 
donkey-boys for the traveller, find 110t 
\mtil the ca.'3tigating l)arnboo of the 
loarned dragoman has he en applied to 
their bare, hrowll, Arah Hhoulders can 
the anxious searcher for experience be 
started up the quay on elonkey-hack for 
a " prelimllll1.ry (hive." The town is llOt 
yet all awake. Here and there a watch- 
;nau is found sleepin
 on his wicker 
hed in the HtrePt or on the porti,'o of a 
house or bazaar. Farther on group
 of 
early risers are found blluatted hefore a 
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tiny charcoal fire, where they "pool" 
for In'{'n.kfast aIlll fli!-wusf-; a floz
n dates 
or 11 few pumpkin-sef'(ls whil
 they 
watc hand wait for the music of tho 
('otlee-pot. Even Jet it i,; very quid. 
The dOIlkey-hoy follows on l)f'hind, 
rather whispering' his "oye-yah" than 
speaking it to his un" illing nlOtor. 
O("('asionally he drops a cr..halistic word 
into the long ca.rs \\ hieh haH the etl.cct 
of increasing the donkey's spcl.d. " Gc- 
henna" is sa.id to be that a\\ftÙ "or<.1. 
n always HeClIlS to l,e a !-,u1l)rise to the 
animal, at lcuHt, und sometimes causes 
him to lo\\er hiH haunches and creep 
entirely away froIll I1Ïs rider. Sorrow 
and repenta.nce are sure to follow such 
an occurrence. 
:K ow a swirling sounel is hearcl in the 
air. Your donkey-hoy pushes you "ith 
vour donkey to one side. A lad clothed 
In white comes running toward you, 
Rhouting to you to "Get out of the" aYe 
Look out for your eat.s, your e
 es, your 
neck, for my master is coming." Then 
a white ass appears, hearing" the 
hcik 
of the town. 1'his dignitary. hearing of 
your arrival, is hastening to the qua
 to 
collect his fee for the privilege of driving 
a Rtake into his mud. A return to the 
dahabeëh revealH a swarm of natives 
awaiting, all on the same mission as 
that of the sheik. TIle case is a hope- 
less one, seemingly, for there is more 
husines
 than ,Oll can attend to and 
keep faith with"' the spirit under which 
the journey was undertaken. Your ouly 
8alvation is in reciprocity. Hat in hand, 
and" ith lICart-rending 'Voice, therefore, 
heg- baeksheesh yourself, if you would 
drive the enenl)" from you long ('nough 
to escape to your deck! 
Day by clay theRe ("hanging scenes oc- 
cur. .And the river changes itH cours(' 
as often as the incitlentf-; of travel chan
o 
-as often as the pro'"'pect changes. 
The honler town of Lower Fgypt i
 
.A.ssouan. At ih
 port the traypllpr dis- 
emharks and takes to l'amel-hump or 
clonke,--hack, that he Iliay ride around 
the }1'Ù'st Cataract, which "here I'tops th(' 
further passage of the lar
er Yessf'ls. 
e
l"l'pt in the highest inlmdation time. 
This bit of desert tra\ el is quite a rdief 
frOtH d(.t"k life. Tllf' journey is only 
nhout si" mill's. The route is relie,-ed 
hy huge rOl'k piles whose picture
que 
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outlines are more suggestiye of age and 
power than are the sun-baked housf's of 
the rude villages one pa
ses on the way. 
On the left lies the great quarry of 
Svene, whence the I'enowned obelisks 
h
vf' been hewn, and where one, only 
three-fourths quarried, lies, half hidden 
by the drifting sand. An old excavated 
temple is passed, and a large burying- 
place where are SOlne graves of English- 
men anJ Americans who have fallen by 
the way. Sand is sadder than the sea 
for a winding-sheet. \Vater is clean, and 
covers the dust of humanity once for all. 
But the sand is fickle, and flirts with 
one's bones; now covering, now un- 
covering them, eyen though fragments 
of sienite be piled upon them a foot 
high. 
Philæ-the "gem of the 1'lle," the 
"Tivoli of Egypt" - is reached in 
about two hours from Assouan. The 
first glimpse of it is caught through 
the palms. Seen above their waving 
branches is "Pharaoh's bed," or the 
"Kiosk of Isis," a lovely little temple 
with columns all around. It lifts its 
florid capitals high, and is reflected in 
the water on the eastern side of the isl- 
and. It seems like a romance to be 
here. 
A flock of storks, startled by :your ap- 
proach, rises from the ruins. 'Vith their 
long necks to the fore and their superflu- 
ous legs aft, they leave their nests and fly 
toward the sun, careening like a hurry- 
ing cloud. One moment they throw a 
long, wide shadow over the telnpled isl- 
and, and then far up in the light they soar, 
looking like a sheet of glittering silver. 
:Kow the roar of the cataract unites with 
the hoarse laugh of the jackal, and then 
the eastern side of the island comes into 
full view. No trailing vines, touched by 
autumnal tints are here; no snow-clad 
peaks or orange-groves to sweeten and 
to beautify. Yet where else are such 
glorious groves of palms? \Yhere such 
graceful columns, l)ropyla, and figured 
walls, whose weirdness has its effect on 
the nlost callous soul ? 
This Vatican of I'are antiquities has no 
rival in the wol'ld. How like fairyland 
it is! Indeed, it is the spot where many 
a charming" Arabian Nights'" story is 
located. Here imperious Isis once hel<l 
sway. Here Cleopah'a and her horde of 


patrons once proudly ruled. Hm'e came 
}{ing Ptolemy to receive from Isis s\.1<'h 
help and sustenance as would giye hinl 
wisdom and power to conduct the divine 
offices of priest and king. Through the 
dark halls of the temples, up their broad 
stone stairways he went alone, perfonn- 
ing the solemn rites of his religion. 
Hither ROIllans came to plant the l'elig- 
ion of Christ. Fl'onl Philæ Romans 
took the rites of Isis back to Rome. 
Clusters of lotus-columns, exquisitely 
sculptured, and no two capitalled alike, 
line gl'eat colonnades which reach frOlll 
the southern end of the island to the 
lofty propylon of the temple of Isis. 
The gods Osiris, Hathor, and Isis were 
worshi})ped here. The Christian temple 
stood amid the ruins at the northern 
end. Here, each year, a golden offering 
was thrown into the river, in order to 
persuade it to give its overflow of life 
and blessing promptly. N ow, only the 
smiles of Queen Arsinoë, hundreds of 
whose portraits line the walls, are given 
in exchange for the blessings of the will- 
ing river. 
But we go too far fronl the l\lodern 
Nile. Philæ to us must be only an isl- 
and of ruins, whose broken walls shine 
and sparkle in the sun, no matter 
whence we view them. 
Opposite Philae, on the west, is the 
rocky island of Biggeh, which serves the 
double purpose of being the best point 
of view for Philæ and the home of some 
wretched Nubians (for now we are in 
Nubia), who float across the river on 
logs for the purpose of performing the 
only religious act they have inherited 
from their forefathers, namely, taking 
up a collection of backsheesh at every 
opportunity. They call it "bocksheesh," 
instead of backsheesh, as it is termed on 
the other side of the cataract. 
Ruins, ruins, everywhere, and each foot 
of surface bearing a page of history! 
The strangest contrast with Philæ is 
offered by the excavated temples of 
A boo-Sim bel. They are nearly four 
hundred llliles away. There, with a 
huge glacier of golden sand sliding 
dow'1l between them, are two temples, 
wholly excavated from the nlountain. 
No isolated propylon, no obelisks, no 
lines of sphinxes, no detached statues 
lead to their entrances, but their façades 
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Allow Romp of the UlOst gigantic sculpt- 
ureR en
r made under any Dlonarch. 
Rome of t1WSf> haw. l)(,(,D ('xpose<l to th(' 
f;Jluhhiug of the f'IlJHlulltil Uwy are quite 
defaced. One has pnrtly fallen to the 
groulHl. Othf'rA, protede<l from Haud 
mal the houthern sun by the huttresses, 
Htill holù thf'ir l>ristine beauty, and are 
fit Ie examples of uutique portraiture. 
So lifc-likp are thf')' that their e.res scem 
to twinkle,. the dimples in their cheels 
to change, RIlll their lips to let go incau- 
tious smil('s. 
rIhe north side of the great temple is 
HO uear to the sand, '\\ hich tlows down 
like a i\ ia
anl., that tons of the golden 
storm pour into the vast interior, uu- 
. til, sometime::" the entranct: is nearly 
hlocked. The great figures of Osiris 
whieh support the coluUlm
 stan<lillg 
on either sidû of the t:ntrance-chamher 
are emhedded to their knees in sand. 
Hi<leow; find homely these monsters 
Heem, the more so hecause many a van- 
dal hm; clambered to their shoulders and 
broken away parts of their hland expres- 
sion. Yet, at moonrise J oue ohtains un 
e
perience here which no other temple 
atlurùs. As the rising Learns en tel' the 
Holemn, gran<l intprior, they seem timid 
I('st they disturb the calm reflections of 
the inm;ortal gods. Then, almost with 
a spring, they fall upon the stony faces 
ou the north Hide and cast great sil- 
houettes upon the figuloeù walls. The 
effect is startling, expreb::;ive, beautiftÙ. 
Tlu
 Hame scene is more brilliantly col- 
ored hy the rising sun. One must he 
hcated on the sand by the door-way wbile 
the soft shadeH of twilight still hang like 
ß. veil ovpr the colossal faces of the fayade. 
The signal to move is given 1>y a long 
cornice of monkey figures above, for 
t he
' eaÌf.h first the early sunheams. TJw 
metamol1>hosis is now \111<ler way. By 
de
rees the curtain of shadow is driven 
do\\ n to the sand awl rolled out of 
sight. In its plaee comes a gauze of 
light, tinted .with crimson. rr'hen, as th(' 
SUll comes on, it throws a nim hus of 
glory over the forehead anel crown of the 
southernmost colossus. His eyes are 
fired \\;th n new anù kingly l;mguifi- 
('('nee. New life and e:\.preHsioll Hpring' 
to his lips. Tho suuheams scamper 
ahout among' hi
 dimples until the 
whole of the ò--Ïant btatue is in a glow; 
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the shadows ha",f' all fled to one side to 
give contrast, roull(lnu;s, find yigor to 
the portrait of HaJll('sûs II. ; for he had 
his" likeness" quadrupled there. :K ow is 
the moment to crpf'}> quickly do'\\n the 

ol( len gla.cier to the <1001'-" a.
'; tlHon 
into the temple again. The tloeks of 
Lats are flying and flopping about, beat- 
ing themselves agaiust the stony gods, 
stri viug, surpriscd aull bliw led by the 
light, to find their sleeping-pluces, while 
OHiris f'eelllS to smile at their discom- 
fiture and distrt:ss. rIlle silhouth's hang 
a while upon the wall, and then the sun, 
rising, leaves the sombre interior in the 
half-light \\ hich it holùs until the middle 
of the afternoon. 
Forty miles from Abou-Simbel is 
'Vady-HaIfa, where donkeys are taken 
for thp ::;econd Cataract, six miles away. 
The" holy ruck" of Abou-Scer, whence 
the best views of the cataract are had, 
is the end of the journe). The traveller 
usually goes the four hunch-ed miles 
from Philæ in n smaller steamer. The 
clahabeëh is made to "Hhoot" the First 
Cataract, and is enjoyed during the 
whole journey. It is on the Upper Xile 
that the journey is apt to become tedi- 
ous, and where a tow frOlll the steam- 
boat is most frequently accepted. 
The donkey-ride to Abou-
eer is the 
hardest on the tour. It is t11rough 
deep sand, and often the tiny donkeJ S 
sink until J our feet so drag as to im- 
pede Jour progress. You cannot walk. 
In mercy to your donkey you" ish you 
could. Your study uf the poor animal 
convinces you that he has great patience. 
The driver is ß. model of forhearance; 
there is always, however, ß perfect un- 
derstanding between donkey and driver. 
.Although the poor heast is continually 
goaded and bis tail twisted to make 
hinl go, or else is pushed bodily to right 
and left, awl eyen seized hy the head 
and lifted to suit the inelillation of the 
master-he Leal's it blandly and beems 
to fed that he nlust Jeserve it or he 
ne-ver would he so tortured. He is a 
fatalifo;t, and hdie, es that, nfter all, he is 
always n. "good donkey" to his driver. 
For does be not bear his driver tell the 
ho\\adji so, n. hundre(l times el\eh day? 
There are nearly a thousand STIlonYIllS 
in Arabic for donkey, all te
der "'anel 
cndearing. .Anù then do I not know 
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that when the noon nluezzin sounds the 
donkey and driver retire to some quiet 
shade and have theÜ' loving make-ups? 
I have watched the human Ineruber of 
the firm as he came with the meal of 
chopped straw for his pet. I never saw 
such mutual coddling andlove-Hignalling 
and tender understanding in all my ex- 
perience. It is Inelting. The boy's face 
beams with smiles while he calls his 
donkey pet names in the softest tones; 
find the homely animal so shakes his 
head, snaps his 
 eJ
es, and oscillates his 
neck as to brighten his humble physi- 
ognomy into a new expression. 
The prospect frOlll Abou-Seer is far 
more impressive than that at the First 
Cataract. It is made up of a grander 
rock display and more living water, 
while beyond is a fearful desolation- 
illimitabì
-broken only here and there 
by bright oases. The scene is one to be 
had in no other land. 
The return journey is even fuller of 
enjoyment than the coming was. Now 
and then, after l'epassing 'Vady-HaIfa, 
a swell in the river is met, surrounded 
by hills whose outlines are as glorious 
as those about the Italian lakes. Peli- 
cans and cranes, waders and flYel's, in 
tremendous flocks, add life to the nar- 
I'OW strip of land on each side, while an 
occasional crocodile is seen sleeping 
upon a sand-bar. 
Only where the water can reach will 
anything grow. The Nile is " creator" 
here, they say. Break-waters of rocks 
are built in profusion to prevent the 
destruction of the precious soil, and vast 
groves of palms are grown to give fruit 
and shade. The castor-bean plant is 
cultivated by the fellahin to obtain oil 
for their plaited locks, but not one drop 
is devoted to the suffering, squeaking 
axles of the ungreased sakiyeh. The 
glow of sunrise and the glory of the 
sunset are su hlime. It never rains in 
Nubia, but the cold wind blows nine 
months of the year. Like a lover's walk, 
no two turns in the river are the same. 
The whirlwind lifts the sand in great 
columns and then drives them across to 
the mountain-hollows, where they fall, 
and look like snow. 
'Vhenever a stop is made for coal, the 
people flock to the quay with such as- 
sortments of "antiques" as they may 


have in the village. It is truly a pathetic 
sight. The poor creatures but rarely 
see a white person, and when they do 
they assume that he is in search of "an- 
tiques." They seemingly believe that 
whatever they offer will be snapped up 
as "antique." 'Yhile the stemll-boat 
coaled one day, I Illade the following in- 
ventory of articles actually offered for 
sale at a Kubian quay: Three straw 
mats, one calf, one lamb, a flint-lock gun, 
a photograph, a pistol, a sword with 
scabbard made of rags and with an old 
thimble at the point, two leather straps, 
four bens, one rooster, three necklaces, 
two pieces of n1atting, three p
bbles, two 
pieces of sandstone, one stuffed fox, a 
gourd dipper, three pans of goats' milk, . 
a living bird held by a cord fastened to 
its bill, two sprigs of henna, three castor- 
beans, three locks of human hair plaited 
and Raturated with castor-oil, one starch- 
box label, one feather fan, a paper-collar 
box, three corn-stalk fiddles, a hair-pin, 
a cat, a cracked cornelian, a brace of 
pigeons, and an idiot child-all gum'an- 
teed" antique." The poor little creature 
last mentioned was offered more ear- 
nestly than the other articles, because it 
is consiùered "a curse" to have a child 
who is a mute or feeble-minded-and 
perfectly allowable to get rid of it. 
And such are the people 'who have 
been evolved from the builders of the 
grandest structures in the world! They 
sleep on mats, eat no Ineat, are never 
clean, have no mnbition, and love the 
Nile. They lift enough water from the 
river every day to expose one new sand- 
bar per Illile through the travelling sea- 
son. This causes the lot of the Nile pilot 
to be anything but happy. Any sand- 
bar that he l)assed going southward he 
feels acquainted with, and can avoid 
with tolerable certainty -when he re- 
turns; but if new ones have made their 
appearance during his voyage to the 
Second Cataract (and they always do), he 
is sure to become dazed when he sees 
them, and quite as sure to run his boat 
afoul of thenl. 
The steam-boat luethod is unique. 
The post of the captain is on the bow. 
On the bridge the second officer stands. 
Two n1Íles ahead the captain discoverH 
shoal water, and a sand-bar bent on 
mischief. 
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The captain ('rieR out, "Affit-spepd!" 
There are DO signal l)('lls, so the sccond 
of1icer receivc,", the captnin's warning 
ana crieH in turn to the pilot, "Afi:t- 
f,}wed !" ..\fter mfthu'e dclihcration the 
pilot shouts down to the engineer, 
" \.fla-::ippcd!" The shallow water iH en- 
t"rt.d 1>v this time, aud the sand-har 
rapidly approaches. 
Captain: ",rady-easy !" Bccond offi- 
eel': " 'Yady-easy !" 1>ilot: "'Y:t(l.y- 
easy. Enginecr:" "T ady-casy!" The 
sand-bar bravely stands its grouwl 
Captain: "Stop!" Second Ofl1cer: 
" Stop! " Pilot:" Rtop ! " 
l>assengers, one anù all, in unibon- 
"Stuck! " 
The pilot find eng-incer light their 
pipes and praise ..\llah for his goodness, 
while the small boats are sent ashore 
wit h ropes, to he tiea to all thp fellahin 
farmers to he founa, to help pull the 
hoat off-usually an operation of si"i: or 
seyen hourH. 
On sm'h occasions tlw dahahef'hist 
wishes for wind. .A" running boy" is 
oftcn put ashore to "run" to the near- 
est telegraph station to request any 
steam-hoat coming along that way to 
bring help. Usually the" running hoy" 
is picked up ùefore he finds finy help. 
One of the sights of the return ,"oy- 
age is the constellation of the Southern 
Cross. If the manager of the hoat is 
kilHUy, he will ring the dining-bell at 
your cabin-door when the constellation 
rises, say at 3 A.
I., and at the top of his 
voice shout, "Southern Cross, please." 
.And the HaUlP Greek will, at the proper 
time, request all to "remain perfectlJ
 
quiet, for we are about to cross the 

rropic of Cancer." 
On the dalmlwëh the dragoman always 
announces at the close of the day the 
proposed programme for the next,"nam- 
ing the places to he visited and the gen- 
eral order of exercises. He lifts up his 
swarthy hands, and then, bringing them 
together sh
U1)IJ' to attract your atten- 
tiOIl, proceeds with Lis little address, his 
voice rising as he progre
8

 : 
"Ladeez aud zhaintelmen-aff you 
}>leeze. 
"To-morrow lllOrning-fustah Lell 
see
ks o'gluck. 
"Sacondnh hell-aft" haz seegks. 
-, TIrea.kfast-::,a" t:nnah o'gluck." 
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Tlwn t1w proposea 01'<1('1' of Hi(' follow- 
ing day is announced, and the patriarch 
retires. 
The traye]ler Roon grows into the feel- 
ing th'1t no such nminiticent S(.t of sail- 
ors and OnrRII1en has })een gathered 
tog('ther since the timp of .\ntonyand 
Cleopatra as those who nfl' igntE' him up 
the Kill'. Tall, slen(lf.r-limhed, hroad- 
shou1del'ed, full-breasted, awl ÙraWIlY- 
armed, with goo(l-naturpd faces m;a 
hright eyes. "".hat," you say, "3.r(1' 
those Arah princes and patriarchs to be- 
come our l)oatmen?JJ How picturesque 
the)" are in their white turhanR. red tar- 
LooRlles, and flowing roùes! "'hy, you 
would insist on doing the lifting for 
them, had you not COille to try how an 
indolent life would suit you. 
The traveller may always amuse him- 
self hy watching Hassan, the "coffee- 
miller," as he sits upon the cleek "ith 
his stone mortar bet" een his feet while 
hruising the hlessed hean to powder 
with a }wstle longer than himself; or 
entertain the pilot; or go down helow 
and study up Arabic patterns for cre- 
tonnes J ('alicoes, laces, linoleullls, and oil- 
cloths from the designs offered by the 
bare soles of the sleeping cook, whose 
feet, haying' never worn shoe or sandal, 
have hecmlle as scarred aud split and 
tough as a crocodile's hide, with au equal 
variety of lines and shapes. 
If the traveller is philosophical and 
accepts the situation, even though the 
dahabeëh moves slowly and the oarsmen 
pull without avail, th
 wind heing gOU{', 
he can always find much to entertain 
and amuse l
ill1. 
ometimes there is a 
serious side to look upon. O('c'1sionally 
the wind hecomes so Htrong and the 
stream fìO turbulent that no ('raft may 
venhue. The sands TIRe from tlle desert 
heyow1 the strips of !mil on hoth sieles, 
and cover the river with n pall. Quickly 
the sail::, lllUst be furled 
 a boatman 
must leap into the riyer with rope alJOut 
his waist, "ac1(' or swim to the Hhore, 
and press c, cry shfidoof toiler into the 
serviC'e of hauling the ung-overnable craft 
to a place of greater safety. Hometimes it 
is worsc than this, ancllife mu
t be giyen 
up before the sudden storm is appea"ed. 
"'ever doe
 the Arnh crew appear HO 
pil'tur('s(lu(' ItS during some e
citement 
!ill' this. The roaring of the "ind, the 
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angry lashing of the water (for even 
whitecaps come), the swirling of the 
boat, the creaking of her spars, the snap- 
ping of the ropes; the men on deck, in 
the water, and on shore; the few creep- 
ing aloft-all confused by the shouts of 
their master on deck-form a scene that 
is nothing if not spectacular. .And yet 
the finale is more likely a day of calm, 
or a sand-bal o , or a delay in a mud-bank. 
Sailing and rowing and towing and calm 
are sure to have their turn, and so does 
the Ramadan, when for thirty days the 
men of our admiration must go fl O Olll 
sunrise to 
unset without eating. As 
much as they pride themselves in their 
work they never lose an opportunity to 
spend time ashore. At night they gather 
in circles on the quay, round a fire of 
palm-branches or lentil-stalks, and make 
their coffee. The glare of the red coals 
upon their bared shins and swarthy 
faces, and the glow upon their abas and 
heavy white turbans, is picturesque 
enough to tempt the richest colors of 
the palette. Then there is the snake- 
charmer with his trained reptiles, the 
fantasia dancer, the rude orchestras of 
the towns, and always the beggar, who is 
willing to dive for the smallest coin you 
may toss him. 
Thus diverted, the traveller floats 
down into civilization again, almost Slue 
there is the most content where there 
is the least civilization. He has been 
among a primitive people, but a bright 
and happy folk, so far as he coulù see. 
The whole, long-drawn-out, double-lined 
picture is an enchanting one. But it iq 
fast passing away. 
As the thoughtless vandal breaks anù 
defaces the precious monuments along 


t1le Nile, though with no bad intent, so 
the "llUtrch of civilization" is breaking 
and destroying the most lovely picture 
on the face of the globe. As the croco- 
dile must leave at the approach of the 
steam-boat, so Eg}'Pt's heart seems to de- 
part at the approach of civilization. The 
crocodile may move down during the 
inundation to quieter waters, but what is 
to becOlne of the people of the :\Iodenl 
Nile when it becomes more modern? 
One afternoon I rode my donkey up 
to the Cit.'l,del Hill in Cairo to enjo:r a 
farewell view of the pyramids. 'Vhen I 
arrived at the gate I found it guarded, 
and was forbidden to enter. I then rode 
over to the :I\lokattmn Hills, which rise 
some five hundred feet high, east of the 
city. It is desert there. The vultures 
were wheeling about among the cliffs, 
waiting for the darkness to come, that 
they might the easier fall upon their prey. 
There in the west was the Great Pyra- 
mid, hiding the sun from view, and utiliz- 
ing the last departing rays to cast a great 
sharp shadow eastward across the ne- 
cropolis of the desert, just as it has clone 
ever since the slaves of Cheops placed 
the last stone upon its apex. 
So always have the vultures swooped 
over, and the shadows fallen upon the 
oppressed thousands and millions of the 
orderly, cheerful, hannless people of this 
lovely laud. First it was the Pharaohs; 
then the Romans; after them the Tlu'k- 
ish wolves; contemporary with them the 
bond-holder, for wh01n they are Jet 
taxed, bastinado ed, brow-beaten, held 
down, and decimated, until there is but 
little hope and but little spirit in them. 
Is there no hope for them? Let us hope 
for them, for the world owes them much. 
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By fldro/d Fr
dt'ric. 


CH
UJTEU XXIX. 


Tn!' nuss LOOKH INTO THlt: MATTlm. 


"COUSI
 :-)ETH: There are reasons why 
I cannot come to the house again, evell 
to the funeral, and why I shall not Hee 
you again during J our stay. I think you 
will understand them. If 
'ou explain 
to Aunt 
a.brina that I am ill, it "ill not 
be fI, falsehood. I have heen, and am 
Huffering teITibly. nut nobody can help 
me, save by leaving me to myself. 1 am 
trying to forget, too, everything tha.t 
was said when we laHt talked together, 
and I shalll=:!licceed Kever fear, I shall 
s
æe
 
" 


It was this note, scrawletl in a hand 
very unlike l\Ii'is .Annie's cUHtomary prim, 
school-teacher's writing, which Saman- 
tha had bonle over from the 'V arren 
house. Seth had studied it, perplexedly, 
for a long time on the evening of itH ar- 
1'Ïval. He ruminated no,\ again upon it, 
as he walked along the road toward Thes- 
Bfily the following forenoon. The tempta.- 
tiun to confide the thing to John, who 
had stayed over-night 'with him at the 
hornesteacl, und now was walkillg silelltly 
by his Hide toward the village, wa,verc(l 
in his mind. Perhaps J obn could assist 
him to comprehend it; hut, then, it 
would be necessary to explaiu so much 
to him first. Finally tbe arguments in 
favor of confession triumphed, and with 
a " Here, old man; this is a letter from 
Alluie. I want you to help me gueHH 
what it means," he made the plunge. 
John read the note careflùlv. ",rhaf 
was it YOU talked alJout on tl
is oc('asion 
she refers to, ßJ..LÙ when was it '?" he 
a'iled. 
"It waR night before last, tht> night, 
and I asked her tu marry me." 
" .And what was her answer 
 I'll tell 

'ou afterward how glad I am to hear 
what you've just tola mf'." 
"\Yell, it wasn't ùecisin:-but she ad- 
lllittpd that it ma.ùe lll'r vcry Imppy." 
" ..llld you haven't secn her t:;inec ? " 


"No-or, Jes! I <lid. I met hcr jU"it 
for a Illoment yesterùay forenuon, as I 
was t-;tarting out from the house after 
ll(.aring-thc w>w,
. \r a only exchanged 
a word or two, though." 
"Did Rhe seem angry" ith you then'!" 
" :K ot at all !" 
" 'Vell, wlmt can have happenf'd since? 
Try and thiuk! She has rea
ons, she 
Hays, which sIla thinks you "ill under- 
stand. 'Vhell a woman Ha)'H she has 
, reasons,' she means that some mischief- 
makpr has told her something dibagree- 
able. Now-" 
" Oh, my God! I see it now!" Seth 
stopped short in the road, anù clinched 
his fists. 
"'V ell, what "as it?" 
"She went into the house, and saw 
Isahel !" Seth coutinueù, fiS if talking to 
bimsclf. 
" "That has that got to do with it ?" 
Seth looked up at his brother with 
a blanching fae'e, in which fright nnt! 
amazement blended. ""
hat is that line 
of Congreve's about bell baving no fury 
like a woman scorned?" he asked, me- 
chanically. 
It was John's turn to stare. Gradu- 
ally a light Legan to Rpread in his mind, 
and make things visible whose existence 
he had not &llspe<;ted before. " 'Yell, 
you are a sUllpleton ! " he said. 
"Don't I kuow it ?" wa:; tlle pained, 
contrite reHpon
e. 
The brothers walked on a few yards 
in silence. Thpn John said: "Of cour
e, 
you needn't tell rue any more of this 
than you want to ; but at lea..,t I can ask 
you, How 'In liCit of fI, fool have ,you made 
of yourHelf up at the farm?" 
"That's hard to bay. Just now I'm 
inclined to think that I am the cham- 
pion ass of the world." 
" "... ell, yuu're displaying Rome scnse 
?lOW, anyway. "Ì1at ha\"e you done?" 
" I haven't done :lllJthing. That't> th(' 
fouli
h part of it nIl." 
John stopped in turn, and looked hi
 
lJrothe!"'s face nttentivC'lv over. "Go on, 
11UW," he said, .. aud tell me what there 
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is of it! There's no URe in my butt- 
ing my brain
 out against a sto
e wall, 
guessing at such an inscrutable mess as 
this seems to be." 
" It's hard to tell-there isn't anything 
specially to tell. I simply got sort of 
sentimental about Isabel, you know- 
she was lonely and disappointed in life, 
and my coming to the farm was about 
the onl
'" chance for company she got, 
and all that-and then I found the thing 
might go too far and so I stopped it, 
and to clinch the thing asked Annie to 
marry Iue. That's what there is of it." 
"That's good as far as it goes. Go 
on, youngster; out with the rest of it! U 
"I tell you that is all." 
"HuInbug! Annie never wrote this 
letter on the strength of such philander- 
ing nonsense as that. You say Isabel 
must have told her something. 'Vhat 
'Was that something? Do you know?" 
" Yes ! U The answer was so full of 
despondent pain that John's sympathy 
rose above his fraternal censoriousness. 
"Come, my boy," he said, "you'd bet- 
ter make a clean breast of it. It won't 
seem half so bad, once you've told me. 
And if I can help you, you know I will. u 
"'Yell, I 'Will tell you, John. Night 
before last, l\Ionday night, I had hard 
words with Albert, up at the house. You 
know how he sent for me, insisted on 
my coming, and what he wanted. Of 
course I could only say" no,u and we 
quarrelled. Toward the end we raised 
our voices, and Isabel, who was upstairs, 
overheard us. Just then he began about 
me and her-it seems he had noticed or 
heard something-and she, hearing her 
name, took it for granted the whole 
quarrel was about her. I went upstairs, 
and presently he drove out of the yard 
with the grays. I couldn't sleep, I was 
so agitated by the idea of our rupture, 
and I went out to walk it off. It was 
while I was out that I met Annie and had 
the talk I have told you about. Then I 
came home, went to bed, and slept till 
after ten-long after everybody else had 
heard the news. I heard of it first frOln 
Isabel, and she-she-" 
He came to an abrupt halt. The duty 
of saying nothing which should incrim- 
inate the \\- oman rose before him awl 
fettered his tongue. 
"And she-what?" asked John. 


"1\T ell, she somehow got the iclea that 
I bad followed .Alhert out and-and- 
was responsible for his death! }.....ow 
you have it all!" 
There was a long silence. They were 
nearing the four corners and walking 
slowly. Finally J obn, with his eyes on 
the ground, said: "And so that's what 
she has told Annie, you think?" 
"That's the only way I can explain 
the note." 
" But Annie couldn't possibly believe 
such a thing as that! " 
"No-but there's an explanation for 
that, too. Come to think of it, I must 
have said a lot of things to her, that 
night, which seem now to her to fit in 
with this awful theory. Poor girl! I 
don't blame her." 
John answered, after a pause: "There's 
no use of IllY saying anything to show 
you what a situation you are in, or to 
scold JOu for it. I suppose you realize 
it fully enough. 'Vhat's more to the 
purpose, we must consider what is to be 
done. It is safe enough to assume that 
if Isabel thinks this, and bas saiel it to 
one person, either someone else ,yill 
think it, or she will hint about it to an- 
other. The thing is too terrible to have 
even one person, even if she were silent 
as the grave, think about it. The ob- 
vious thing, I should think, would be to 
have a post-mortem examination." 
"I thought they always had them at 
inquests. " 
"No, the Coroner can dispense with 
one if he and the jury agree that it isn't 
necessary. Timms sent me word that he 
had decided to dispense with one in this 
case, 'out of consideration for the feel- 
ings of the family.' That means, of 
course, that be wants the Banner to help 
re-elect him next year. But now, out of 
, consideration for the family,' we'll have 
to have one. Don't be so down in the 
lllouth about it, boy; it will all come 
right, never fear!" 
The hrothers had reached the solitary 
building at the corners-a low, dingy 
store, with its sloping roof turned to 
the road, and a broad platform ana 
steps stretching along its entire front. 
A horse and vacant buggy stood at the 
hitching-post. John proposed to go in 
and get some cigars, if Turner had any 
fit to smoke. 
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Thcir Rllrprise waR great at meeting 
on t h(l Hteps 3fr. BN'kmnn, of .Jay ('ounty, 
who was eOIlling- out. \fter terHe salu- 
tations had been e'íchanbed, Beckman 
said : 
"Luc'ky yon fdlows ('onw flaown je
t 
ez veh r1id. I comc ovcr this moruill' 
a-p
lrposè to see 
 eh, 'n' ) it I didn't 
Cl uitc like to go up to th' farm. I've got 
evcr HO many things I \\ant to ask yeh, 
'n' say to yeh." 
He le<<1 the way over to the farther 
(.uel of the steps, 
lIlcl follo\\ iug his C'í- 
ample of sitting down on the platform, 
they waited curiously for him to }>ro- 
('ee( 1. 
"Fu
t of all, I was (laown to Tecumsy 
laHt night, 'n' saw 'Y orkman. He ::'ai
l 

rou "-turIling to Seth-" needn't worry 
Je1'Hclf 'haout ('0111iu' back till yeh was 
ready. 
rhey kin keep tl1' paper runnin' 
fur a week or sao, while you stay up here 
'n' clew Jeer duty like a Christian." 
Seth said he was lUuch ohligeel, and 
then asked how it happened that Beek- 
man Imcl posted oft. to TecU111seh-over 
seventy milcs-and returned so soon. 
" 'Yell, there wa
 
OIlle things I wanted 
to see 'haout daown there, 'n' more thet 
I'm interested in keepin' an eye on up 
here. So I kiud 0' humped myself." 
" rIll glad to see you taking such an 
interest in Ansdell'f::I campaign," said 
John. 
l\Ir. Beekman's gmmt vi
age relaxed 
for a HecollCl: "S\) yeh calc'late thet's 
what I am ln17zin' 'raoun' th' State fur, 
du ,eh? Yeh never's more nlistaken ill 
yer
 life. rye heerd reports circ'latin' 
'raouu' thet ther'cl he an election a fort- 
ni't or 1:;0 frolll nn.o\V, 'n' thet ...\nsc1ell 'n' 
I was concerned in it, Lut yeh can't 
prove it hy 'lIS. 'Ye ain't s' nnlCh as 
give a thought to politics sence th' Con- 
vention ended. JJ e'/.:c got somethin' elHf' 
to occupy aour minds with L'sieles poli- 
tics. I got R telegraph des})atch from 
him, Hcnt from Xew York this morllin', 
thet I want to talk to Jeh 'baout pres- 
ently, hut fllst-" 
" An
c1ell in X ew York?" asked Seth, 
all curiosity now. 
"Yes, he went on daown, "hile I got 
off at 'recumsy, 'n' I sh'd jedge from 
his telegraph thût he'd he'n on the go 
Mome sence he got there. Rut what 1 
"nnt to a
k )"eh 'baout is this: Do J eh 
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knaow haow murh lUonev Ytr hrotll(.r 
Iwcl on him llig-ht 'fore las"t, 
hen "as 
-\\ IWIl llf' 111(.t his death? " 
The brothers loo1.ecl at ('aeh other, 
then at the speaker. "Ko," RllSWer('cl 
H(.th, fhmll)". " "T e haven't the leRbt 
idea. 'VhJ do you ask?" 
"I'll come to tlwt l)irnehv. Xaow, 
ncxt, do JOU knaow 'V. here he was th' 
da.y b'forc th' Couvelltioll-thet is, 310n- 
ùn. J." 
" Yes, I can tell YOU that. He was in 
Xew York. He only got Lack Monday 
. " 
évenlllg. 
" Prc-cisel). ",. ell, 1l1l.0W, ao Jeh 
knaow what he went thel'e for?" 
"
o. Something conucl'Ìeel with poli- 
tics, I Huppo:::;e, hut I can't Hay for cer- 
tain. He had business there ,.elJr often, 
JOU know." 
" Y C'-;, I knaow. But he hed very 
special busincss this last tillie. :Kaow, 
look at this telegram." 
'fhe two took the ohlong sheet, and 
read : 
"KEW YORK, O('tobcr 21
t, !>A2 A.'I. 
Unexpectedly easJ sailing. Found clew 
to 1l1Oney almost without looking. Fancy 
now Il1U
t bcen sixteen instead ten. 
Hope return to-night. AX1->DELL." 
"'Yell, still I am in the dark," John 
said, after reading and rereading the ùe- 
spatch. " "
hat is it all about? I sup- 
pOHe JOU und('rstand it." 
"I'm beginnin' to see a leetle waJs 
th1'('W th' millstone', I thiuk, Illvself," re- 
pliecl BeekmaIl. "But it's all so Ull- 
cert'n Jit, I don't want to say nothin' 
thet I can't hack up later on." 
SethJ too, haa l)een bu
ily pondering 
the despatch, and he sai(l now, with a 
flushing face: "I know" bat JOu think! 
You anel .An
elell have got an idea there 
was foul play! " 
" 'V ell, Jes, it ain't much more'n an 
idee yif," assented Beekman. 
H ,rhat do JOu base Jour idea on ?" 
demanded John, full of a namele::;s, grow- 
ing fright lest there might be something 
furthe1: which Seth's confes
ion had not 
revealed. 
" J er:.t you wait one dn
. more," snid 
the Boss of ,Ta)" County, griml)"; Hone 
clu)" lllore'll clew. Then J llli
s my 
y-ues
 
ef we ain't in shape to tell yeh. Fust of 
nll, there's got to be u post-mortem." 
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John's impulsE' was to say that he and 
Seth had already agreed upon this, but 
a second thought checked his tongue. 
"':N' it'll hey to be on tll' quiet. 
Everything depends on thet-on keepin' 
it dark. There's SOllie folks might get 
skeereù, 'n' complicate things, ef it ain't 
kep' Illum. 'N' thet's what I wanted to 
ask yeh 'baout. I've thought of Dr. 
Bacon over at Thessaly, 'n' Dr. Pierce 
daown at the Spring
. They'I'e both 
good In en, 'n' got level heads on 'em. 
'Vhat d'Jeh say to them?" 
'" I've no objection to them in the 
world, but the Coroner-" 
"Oh, I know 'baout him. He's th' 
blamedest fool in th' caounty. Over in 
Jay we wowdn't elect sech a dumb-head 
to 
 be hog-reeve. But you 'n' Ansdell 
kin fh: it with him to-morrow; 'n' I'll 
drive to-day 'n' see both doctors, 'n' put 
'mll straight. 'N' naow yeh must prom- 
mus me, both of yeh, that Jeh won't 
breathe a word of this to any livin' 
sow. " 
They promised, and he climbed into 
his buggy and gathered up the reins. 
"Oh, there's one thing more," he said, 
on reflection. "P'raps you wonder why 
I'm takin' so much on myself. I'll tell 
yeh bilIleby. I've got my reasons. I'm 
mixed up in it, more'n you'd think." 
He turned about, and drove off brisk- 
]y toward Thessaly. The brothers stood 
in perplexed silence by the road-side for 
some minutes. There was surely enough 
to think about. 
At last, with a frank gesture, John 
stretched his hand out to Seth: 
"Old boy," he said, "I don't know 
how this thing is coming out, but we'll 
see it through together. You go down 
to the office and wait for me. You 
might do some things to fill up the 
paper this week, if you've got nerve 
enough. I'm going back to the farm." 


CHAPTER XXX. 


JOHN'S DELICATE MISSION. 


"\V HILE Seth tried to divert his thoughts 
at the Banner office by going over the 
freshly arrived batch of morning dai- 
lies, and fastening his attention upon 
their political editorials and reports of 


speeches instead of thpir displayed and 
minute reports of the Hensational trag- 
edy in Tallman's ravine, John Fairchihl 
retraced his steps toward the farm. He 
had a definite purpoHe in his mincl- 
to confront and silence Isabel-and he 
strove hard, as he went along, to plan 
how this showd be done, and what he 
showd say. 
He felt that his dominant emotion 
was wrath against this sister-in-law of 
his, and he said to himself, as he strode 
along, that he had never liked her. He 
cowd recall the summer, a dozen years 
before, when she came to the farrn as a 
visiting cousin. He had been civil to 
her then, even companionable, for she 
was bright, spirited, in a word, good 
company; but it seemed to hiIn now 
that even then he had suspected the 
treachery ingrained in her nature-that 
he had been instinctively repelled by 
those hateful qualities, dormant in her 
girlhood, which were later to plot infi- 
delity to one of his brothers, and lure 
into trouble, shame, perhaps even crime, 
the other. 
This latter phase of her work was pe- 
cwiarly abominable in John's eyes. He 
was not going to get up any special in- 
dignation on the first count of the in- 
dictment; a bachelor of nearly forty 
who marries a sentimental young girl 
does it at his own risk, John felt, and 
Albert had invited just this sort of thing 
by exiling her to a farm and forcing 
her romantic mind to feed on itself. 
But that she should have selected Seth 
-her own husband's brother, the Ben- 
jamin of the flock, a veritable child in 
such matters-to practise her arts upon, 
was grievously unpardonable. To be 
sure, Seth ought to have had more 
sense. But then John, habitually think- 
ing of hirn as " the youngster," thought 
he could see how he had been led on, 
step by step, never realizing the vicious 
tendency of it all, until he had all at 
once found himself on the brink of a 
swift descent. Then, to do the boy jus- 
tice, he seemed to have stopped short, 
turned his back upon the siren, and, for 
the sake of further security, irrevoca- 
bly committed himself to Annie. He 
had been sadly weak in the eadier 
stages of the affair, no doubt; but this 
last course appeared manly and sensi- 
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ble-and wholly incnmpatihle, too, v.;th 
finy i(lea. of nmlicf> or crime on Spth's 
}m;'t. ""hat fault th(,1'(' WU!i helouged 
to the woman, find she should Le told 
so, too, straight and sharp. 
Thus John's thoughtH ran as he en- 
tered the houso nnll brule the Lawton 
girl tell her mistress he wished to sl>eak 
with her. He had not seen Isahel sinee 
lI(>r husl.>n.nd's <l('ath-she Laving kept 
her rooru constantly-nor for a long 
time previous. They had, indeed, 
sC"arcely met l11or(' than half a dozen 
times 
ince she came to live at the 
homestead, and then 'with consideraLle 
formality on 1-)Oth sides. As he stood 
1))" the stove in tho li\-ing-room, await- 
ing her cuming, he knitted his brows 
and fraIned some curt, terse words of 
ad(lrcsH. 
She entered clad in the same l)lack 
and dark-gray wropper, which his 1I1eDl- 
ory associated with his mother's funer- 
al, and" hich gave the effect of height 
and slender dignity to her figure. Her 
face wat; pale and pathetic in expres- 
sion, and the ghost of a smile which 
flitted in greeting over it for a secOIHI 
accentuated its stamp of suffering. She 
oftered him her hand, finù said, in a 
low, mournful voice: 
" It was good of you to come to me, 
John. I have been expecting, hoping 
you would. ,\ on't you take off your 
coat, and sit down ? " 
He had shaken hands with her, loos- 
encd his overcoat, und taken a seat he- 
fore he had time to reflect that he uugllt 
to have ignored her greeting and her 
proffered haud. The sharp words, too, 
thut he had arranged in his mind seemed 
too bnlsque now to utter to a weak, lone 
'Woman who was so evidently suffering. 
"Yes," he said, "I thought I ought to 
talk things over with JOU. You've got 
nobody else." 
"Xo-not a soul! I couldn't he 
more wholly alone if I were at the 
North Pole, it has seemed to me this 
last day. I have eaten nothing; I 
haven't slept an hour. So you l11UHt 
make ullowanceli for me," she saia, with 
a "eak shadow of a su1Ïle, "if I seem 
nervoU!:
 or illcohmcut. l\Iy mind goe!:J 
all astray sometime!:J now, filld I seem 
unequul to the task of controlling it." 
He bad tbought at lust of a qucs- 
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tion which Ini
ht illtrolluc(> Uw df'sired 
subject "ithout wounding her feelings. 
"Do you hapl)('u to know," be asked, 
gently, "whether \lh
rt hrought a 
large sum of money with him from 
:Kew York, :\Ionday?" 
(( I haven't the least idea,] fiIll sure. 
In fact, I only saw him for a 1ll0111(>Ut 
after his return. _\.nd b(:sides, :) ou 
know, lw ncver tol(1 me n syllabIc 
about hiH husillesf:) arran
elllelltH. Xo 
one could ùe iu 1110re cOlllplet(. igno- 
rance of his affairs than I have al"ay'3 
been." Th('re waH the tone of r
sigll('d 
regret in her voice, which a \\ ife Illight 
rightly usc. "I do, inde .(l-there is 
one exc
ption-kllow allout his \\ill. 
He told me that, not by way of COIl- 
fidence, but becau;:;e it came uut-in 
some woras we onco had abuut prop- 
erty of mille in Xew York. I might fiq 
well tell you. The" ill gives e\'erythin
 
exccpt my third to you and your aunt 
and-your Lrother. lIe haH the liou's 
share. Don't think I am complainiug', 
John. I wouldn't have had it altered if 
I could. I am more than inaepewlent, 
you know, apart from right of dower. 
If I had had the making of the will. it 
would have been just the same. It is 
only right that his muney should go to 
his family." 
John reflected for some moruen ts be- 
fore he answered. " I anl almost HOrry 
JOu told me," he said then. "It Illake:'i 
me wretched and a
hamed to think of 
the injustice I have done him in my 
milHl. It sounds hrutal, in the light of 
what JOU have told me ; but I am going 
to confess it to you-I suspected all 
along that he intenaed to come -.;ome 
game over us about the farm, and now, 
instead-. Oh, it's too bad! I "i9h 
he could hear me!" John eontinued, 
with a glanco toward the fohling-doors 
of the parlor, once m01.e the chamLer of 
death. "I "ish he could know how I 
despiso myself for having "ronged him 
in m v mind." 
Is
bel said nothing, but her respon- 
Hive eyes seemed to expreRs appreciation 
and s) mpathy. John losf all sens of 
wrath toward her as ho went 011 : 
h Y 
s, frun1 the very stn,rt we wronged 
him. "" e didll't undcrstmul him. He 
was ditlt.'rent from us. He Wll.
 a DiaD 
of the world, I1lld we were countrY1ll
ll, 
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and we thought all the while that he 
held himself ontsidp the family. I never 
gave him credit for good motives "hen 
he came to the farm; neither did Seth. 
"T e both thought he was playing his 
own game, for himself, ana nobody else. 
And here, by George! he turns out to 
haye had more brotherly feeling, nlore 
family feeling, than we ever had. It 
makes 1ue miserable to think of it. It'll 
break Seth's heart, too; he'11 always 
torture hiIuself with the thought that 
the last time he ever saw Albert alive 
they parted in abger." 
The words were out before he realized 
their significance. He stopped short, 
and felt himself changing color as he 
looked at her to see whether she, too, 
\vas thinking about that terrible night. 
She made a Illotion as if to rise from 
her chair; then dropped back again, 
and returned his inquiring glance with 
a fixed, intent look. 
" So you know something about that," 
she said. " Did Seth tell you ? " 
" Yes !" he answered, falteringly. 
"Seth told Ine. 'Ve had a long talk 
this forenoon. I think he told me 
about everything there was to tell. In 
fact, that is mostly why I've come back 
now to see you." 
She was silent, but her eves seemed 
to John to be saying disagreeable 
things. 
He began again to realize that it was 
his duty to be indignant in attitude 
and peremptory in tone, but he was also 
conscious of feeling very sorry for Isa- 
bel. The village editor often described 
himself, and was uniformly character- 
ized by others, as being "no hand for 
women." His own brief career as a 
married man-it seemeù almost a drealll 
now, and a very painful dream, with a 
short period of great happiness, then a 
slightly longer season of illness, pov- 
erty, debt, despair, and then the rayless 
gloom of death in his scarcely estab- 
lisheù home-had taught him next to 
nothing of the sex, and inclined him 
against learning more. The impres- 
sions of womankind which clustered 
about the Inenlories of his girl-wife 
were, however, all in the direction of 
gen tleness and softness. As he re- 
flected, it grew increasingly difficult for 
hilll to put on a harsh demeanor toward 


hiR Ristpr-in-law. She might clese1've it 
well enough, hut it was not in his heaI't 
to speak ugly words to a pretty and 
troubled WOlnan at such a time. He 
stumbled on : 
"Yes, the youngster is fearfully cut 
up about the whole thing, and he had 
to talk to somebody. He's always been 
used to telling In
 everything. L He is 
not a tattler, though, and 1'111 bound to 
say he only told me because I ques- 
tioned hÏ1l1 and insisted on his making 
a clean breast of it. Then I sent him 
down to the office and I carne back 
here, thinking it might be best for all 
concerned to have a frank talk with you 
about it." 
She had a course mapped out now in 
her mind. "I am sure that Jour mo- 
tives are good, John," she said, "ana 
that you will be fair and candid. I 
confess I don't see what there is to be 
gained, specially, but you no doubt 
know best. '''"hat is it you wanted to 
talk over?" 
" 'V ell, it isn't easy to state it oft:. 
hand. Perhaps I Inight as well begin 
by speaking of motives, as 
rou did. I 
own that when I came in I wasn't so 
sure that your motives were good, as 
you say you are about Inine." 
"That is candid, at all events." 
"I want to be perfectly open and 
above-board with you, Isabel. You 
seem to have got into your head yes- 
terday-I won't say you have it now- 
SOllle horrible and ridiculously wild sus- 
picion of Seth-" 
"I know what YOU mean!" she in- 
terposed, with ne
'vous haste. "You 
mustn't think of that at all! You 
nlustn't blame nle for it! I was simply 
distracted-mad-out of my senses. I 
don't know what awful thing my fancy 
didn't conjure up. Don't pay any at- 
tention to that!" 
"But the mischief of it is that JYOU 
seem to have spoken of this to-to 
somebody else. It would have been Ull- 
important otherwise. This complicates 
it badly. Don't you see it does?" 
She made no answer, and kept her 
eyes on the figures in the carpet. 
" Don't you see it doe
?" he repeated. 
" How do you know that I spoke of it 
to anyl)ody?" she asked, after a pause, 
and still with downcast eJes. 
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"That lm
 nothing to (10 "ith it, 
Isal)l'l. Irs truE', iSIl't it, that )011 dill 
Hp{'ak of it?" 
To his surprise ana emharras!-ullent, 
Hh(' began w('('ping nUll hid lu'r f:tc(' in 
l1('r han<1k('rchi(.f. IIp Hat mutph" wateh- 
iug- he1", wi.,hing- thl1.t Hlw would stop, 
awl }>Cl1>lc'\.ea at cneoulltering, 011 t}w 
n'QP thr('shol(l of his in(luirips amI arg-n- 
uU'llt, thiH UlIJlle(.tahle aemollstratioll of 
a woman's rcsourc
'i. 
t;he presently Hohhet! out, fronl he- 
hiwl the pf'rfullletl call1hri(': "You rfln'l 
holt 1 Ihe aecoulltable for what I aid 
yesterday, or what I said! I was bc- 

i(k mv
df! I Hcarce!v know what I 
thoug-hi, or what I tmitl '! I actea like a 
crazy "OlulLll-ancl felt like one, too! 
It is
 easy enough for you to h() eool awl 
collpded nhout th(' thing. Yon an' a 
11WIl ! n 
" Yes, I know, Isabel," he saia, lándlv, 
" I UlHlerstalHl all that, n.ud 1 ('au mako 
all the allowanccs in the worlù for you, in 
your position. But still that doesn.'t alter 
the fact that the thing has heen said, 
and the harm done. To hp snre, I fmp- 
po!)e the harm will he only temporary, 
but ns it stands it affects the prm
pects 
of more thn.n one }>cl"Aon-of two per- 
Bons, in fact, near to us-very materially. 
You know what I mean?" 
" Yes." 
" \\rf'll, what can he done to reme<lv 
it? That is the question. I am not ge;- 
Íllg to hlmne you; lJllt still the fault 1I'a
 
yours, and the steps to I--et it right ought 
to he yours, too, oughtn't they? " 
"'Yhat do yOU Illean?" She looked 
up now, forgetting her tears. 
"I am not quite sure what I do nwau. 
I h11.v()n't thought over details. There 
is simply 11. given situation, with the 
qUf'stion how to get out of it, and thp 
onmJ of action on you. I waut yon to 
help me think whàt the Lest wily will 
he. " 
., How log-ically you stnte it! Sup- 
pose I dis
n owed the whole thing, ig- 
1101"('(1 it, r('fn
('d to do au)"thinO' or say 
au.\"thiug. "llat th('n ? " b 
"I won't consi<ler that at all. Yon 
couldn't he so unfair n.q that-so un- 
{!<,w.rous." 
,. Unf:lÍr ! Ungellerous !" Isahl'll'ose 
to her full height ana frowned down ut 
her hrother-in-law, without a b'ace of 
\ OL. n.-H) 
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h'n.rs in her ey"s. "Fine rainu

, dis- 
ting-ni
h('<1 
el}('rosity, ha.n' h.'PH shown 
to UW, ha.vcn't they! '1'l1('r(' has 1>('('11 HO 
m\wh tkliC'11.('Y in rf\
nr(1il1g nt!l feelings! 
r oug-ht to l(.a.p at the opportuuitv of 
slIloothil1
 o\,('r mattf'1"H 1)(.1\\('('11' :\11'. 
Seth an<l his lad)"-love. 
I:r hushand's 
u\\ ftù <leath, Ill)" position hpre, alone in 
tit<' \\'orl<1, thc Hho('k awl fmj}'f'ring of it 
all-thesc arc llH"rp tritlc!i eOlllpare<l 
with the importauC'e of sf'f\ing that their 
JovC'-af1'airs ar(' unintClTupte<1! }>erhaps 
I might W.t a ehmH'(> at thE... fmwral to 
IU1.Ye them kiss mIll make up-or womù 
you prefer Ille to leave lUJ ùeaù now 
aud go-" 
" l"(JI/)' <lead!" 
The brothel" LtlJ liRen nlqo, and tak(,ll 
hiH hat. The exclamation can'ied in its 
tone all tlw hittprness with \\ hi(.b JlÍq 
mill<l hall store<l itsplf on his walk hack 
to the farm. Pity for the WOl.aan, l,er- 
haps 80111pthing, too, of innate HUR- 
<:eptihility to heauty and grace, had re- 
straine<l find covered up thiH hitterncs'i 
so that he had fmpposed it gone. It 
flamed forth 110W, ill wrathful sa.tire. 
A
 Hhe put her handkerchief up again 
to her e
"es, as a token of more tears, he 
went on, in n. cold kind of cÅeitement : 
"You talk 'Verv cleverly-more HO 
than any other 
-omaD I 
 eyer knew. 
But you Sh01Ùd J>iek your strong phrase:; 
with UlOre discrimination. For instance, 
when 
 au want to produce a really 
striking effect upon me, it iR llD,,"Ïse to 
uSC' an eÅpressioll which recalls to me 
at once thing-s that you \\ auld rather I 
didn't think about. I wouldn't say' my 
dea<l' if I were 
pou, especially WJwIl 
.ou 
are talking to hi!i brat her. It mn.y do 
for outsi<1ers, hut here in the family it is 
a had waste of words." 
RH' only answer wa... a gnst of Hoh!-'. 
They failed to move him, und }If' went 
on: 
"I don't know that I bnYf> finy menns 
of fore'ing JOU to do Ilnything. or say 
anything, against :your will. If 
 ou take 
tha.t position, perhnps it won't be 11('('('8- 
Hary. Tlw \\"Ïeked, ridiculous thing yon 
thought, or pretended to think, awl ..aid 
to that poor girl, can hC' straightened 
out ver,'" P:lsiJ.v. 'Ye can't pn'\"('nt the 
pniu it llfi!i nlrPIHly c:msed, but \\e ('fin 
Htop its ('/lusing more. But if 
 on lisp 
it to another human being-\\ ell, I don't 
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know what to threaten you 'With. It 
isn't easy to guess "hat 
onsideI'ations 
'Will weigh with a WOlllan who lm
 your 
ideas of wifely duty, aud of her responsi- 
bilities toward young and foolish llleIll- 
bel's of her husband's family, and-" 
" How ran you be so cr
el, so Illean, 
John? 'Yhat 1'Ïght have JOU to talk to 
me like that? Everybody attacks l11e 
like an enemy. You never have been 
decent to Ine since I was 111arriec1. Your 
whole family has treated Ille like an out- 
sider, almost a c rÏ1niu aI, since I CaIne 
here. Your old cat of an aunt never 
looked at me except to msh me evil. 
Your brother-yes, if he could hear me 
now, from where he lies, I would say 
it !-never was fond of me, never tried to 
make a cOlllpanion of n18, never treated 
me as a wife should be treated, or even 
as his intellectual equal. You avoided 
me as if I were poison. The neighbor- 
hood disliked me, gossiped about me, 
and I hated them. Only one there was 
of you all who was pleasant with me, and 
good to Ille-and now that you have 
turned him against Ine, too, you come 
and insult me because I was pleased 
and grateful for his friendship. That 
is manly, isn't it? " 
John had listened to the beginning of 
this Ï111passioneJ speech with a callous 
heart. But he was a just man, and he 
had in ahnost unmeted degree that habit 
of mind which welcomes statenlents of 
both sides of a controversy. He might 
have been a wealthier man, and the 
owner of a 1110re thriT!ing paper, if he 
had had Inore of the partisan spirit. 
But to be strictly fair was the rule of his 
being. He would not criticise political 
opponents for doing things which in his 
heart he approved, and on the same 
principle he would not condemn unheard 
even this woman, if she had any justifi- 
cation. As she went on, he began to 
feel that there was considerable force in 
her argument. She certainly had been 
Illost disagreeably situated, connubially 
and socially, and her definition of the 
Seth episode was plausible, if that were 
all there was of it. He softened per- 
ceptibly in tone as he answered : 
" No, I am sorry if you think I wanted 
to insult you. Perhaps I did speak too 
strongly. I apologize for it. But I feel 
very earnestly on this subject. I've 


always heen a ROI't of father and hig 
brother combined to Seth, and the iden 
of his getting into a mess, or doing fool- 
ish or discreditable things, cuts tIle to 
the quick. You can see IllY position in 
the nlatter. I aIll anxious llOt to hurt 
JonI' feelings, but my first duty is to 
him. Perhaps the two need not COllie 
into conflict. After all, no real harnl 
has been done, I fancy, except in this 
Qlle case of repeating your hysterical 
suspicion of him. 1Vwt was inexcus- 
able; can't you see that it was? I'nl 
sure that if you'll think it over calmly 
you'll be disposed to do what is fair and 
right. I'nlnot blaming JOU particularly 
for the other thing. You Illight have 
remeIllbereù that you were older than 
Seth, to be Sill'e, but then I realize that 
you were not at all pleasantly placed-" 
" Never mind what you realize! 'Ve 
won't discuss that at all. There is noth- 
ing to discuss. You and your aunt 
seem bound to make Joul'selves ridicu- 
lous about me. I won't demean myself 
by answering-or, no! I 'Will say this 
much to you. There has never a word 
passed between Seth and Ille that every 
soul of you might not have heard, and 
welcome. He was simply pleasant and 
friendly to me; and I was grateful to 
him and fond of him, as I might be of 
a brother. 'Vhere was the harm? In 
no decent state of society would anyone 
ever have dreamed of suspecting wrong. 
But here-why, people live and breathe 
suspicion! It is the breath of their 
nostrils. " 
" I thought you used to correspond," 
John said, tentatively. 
"ColTespond! There it is again! 
'Yhat of it, I should like to know? 'Vhy 
shouldn't my cousin, my brother, write 
to nle? I have all the letters-you 
may see them, everyone. They gave me 
a great deal of pleasure. They repre- 
sented my sole point of contact with 
civilization, with fine feelings and pretty 
thoughts. But you can go over theIn 
all, if you like. You won't find a single 
whisper of proof of your aunt's mean 
suspicion. I am almost ashamed of nlY- 
self for having stooped to defend myself 
-but it is just as well to let you know 
the truth." 
" Yes ! " John breathed a sigh which 
Waft! not altogether of }'elief, but carried 
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a fair admixture of hewil<1prment. This 
ing-enious e
plltnati()n <lie 1 not fit all poiuts 
tally "ith the inff'rl'IH'es drawn frmll 
S .th's confeHsion. l>erhaps it was true 
cnoug-It in thp I(.ft('r, lmt h(' felt that as 
a re\clation of t}w t;pirit it left lllud.! to 
be desu'cd. He fielùetl : 
"'VeIl, I am sorry if I misjudged you. 
Prohahly I (liel. Ho\\ever, eVCli if Seth 
had come near getting into a scra!Jl', 
he's bafe out of it now." 
'This complaisant conclusion nettled 
the woma11. She "cnt on, as if her 
explanation had not hel'n interrupted: 
"Of ('ourse, we hael what JOu luight 
call a 'c0111mllllity of grievance' to talk 
about, and ùrawus together. It wou1dn't 
be fitting in me to say moro now than 
that my life here wa!i not congenial; you 
won't miwl my sa) ing that much? I 
had dreamed of a yery different kind of 
mnrrieel existeu('('. Seth, too, had his 
trouble. In his boyhood, when it seemed 
assured that he was to I'emain the farmer 
of the family, his mother had planned a 
marria.ge for him. It i
:m't for me to say 
n. wor<.1 against Annie. HLe is a good 
enough girl in her way. But when Seth 
got out of his chrysalis, find learned what 
there really was in him, the thought that 
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he wa'i cOIllmittell, in a Aense, to marr)- 
ing a fanll-
irl maflf> him very gloomy. 
He uSPc1 to talk with me ahout it, not 
8'lyil1g an) thing against .Annie, miud 
)'OU, hut-" 
"That'll do! "f;.'1.id John, curtly. """'e 
won't go into that. Evi(lently tÌt('re was 
no limit to Seth's asininity. Let that 
paH!-i. "
hah'V('r he Haid, or clilln't say. 
during his ,-ealy l)(.:riod, he's going to 
marry \.nnie now. There never was a 
time, and I fear there never will hp one, 
when I woulll 110t call her his superior. 
The question is: Aro you goin
 to re- 
tract hefore her the false, cruel thincrs 
I . 1 " 0 
you lave saIl ? 
"I am going upstairs again," she said. 
"I think I will lie down a while," anù 
1l1Oved toward the ..tair-door. 
The In'other looked at her, umazed, 
paineù, indignant. She had her hand 
on the latch by the time his emotions 
found words: 
" I'ye wasted my time in pitying JOu. 
God forbid that any of our family, young 
or olel, should C\ er fall in with such 8 
woman as you are again! " 
He pulled on hiB hat and left tbe 
hou
e. 


(To be continued.) 


LOONS. 


By eA. Lampman. 


ÚXCE 
'e werf' happy, once hy many It 
hore. 
'Vhereyer GlooHcap's gentle fe(.t might "tray, 
Lulleù hy his presence like a dream, ye lay, 
Floating at rest.; hut that was long of yore. 
H(, was too good for eartWy men; he hore 
Their hitter deeds for mallY a patient day, 
And then at last he took his unSf>en wav: 
lIe was your friend, Ilncl ) e might rest no nlore. 


And now, though Illany hundred altering years 
Have pasHe<l, alllong the desolate northel11 mere
 
Htill must ye search and wltnclcr, querulously 
Crying for Glooscap; 
ti11 beJnoan the light 
"ïth weird elltreatipH, awl in agony 
'rith awful laughkr pierce thf' lond)" night. 


GtOO8CßP, the benevolent god of the Wahanald, \\ hom 
[r. Charles G. Leland calls II by far the grandest and mO&t 
Aryan-like character ever evolved from a IIBvage mind:' .. The loons, who had been the huntsmen of Glooøcap. go n' t- 
IC88ly up an,1 down throl1
h the \\flrM, 6ceking \ainly for their master, \\ hOIll thc) can Dot finll. and \\alliDg &ad1) becauøe 
they find him not."-.\Lo()
QT'IY l.EOF.
DR. 
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'":. dny I should see the count- 
less herds of buffalo wan- 
dering in their dark, dusty, 
string-like bands on the 
boundlesH plains, and I shall ever he glad that I lived to see nlY dream ful- 
filled. Then there were plenty of Indians, and buffalo, too, especially in the 
northern part of the continent. On the great plains of the Saskatchewan both 
were abundant. The buffalo were not the poor, skin-and-bone, mangy remnant 
of a noble race that survived even till 1884, hoof-worn with perpetual and rapid 
journeying, ceaselessly seeking a rest they could novdlere attain. Then the great 
herds moved leisurely, and leisurely the plain-Indian moved in their wake. l\Iill- 
ions of buffalo there were that had never heard the deadlv crack of the skin- 
hunter's rifle; and there at least rClllained in those northeI:n lan<1s some thou- 
sands of Indians who had never tasted the deadlier whiskey of the free-traders, as 
the men were called who pushed their way into the great territories where none 
but the Hudson Bay Company ha(l hitherto come. (L
t 111e Ray, for the honor 
of the Hudson Bay Company. in those years at least, that they never, on any 
condition whatever, supplied liquor to the Indians.) I have said I shall always 
be thankful I saw the buffalo in their glory, and saw the Indian, too, as he was- 
not the ideal Indian, I need scarcely say, hut yet certainly not the debased hallger- 
on of a frontier civilization that he is to-cIa:r. . 
To enjoy an old-fashioned buffalo-run-to start with a hundred and fifty almost 
naked men and boys, in a helter-skelter race of miles, over ground full of holes 
and covered with thundering herds, while hunted and hunters were rolled in 
clouds of dust-is to have cnjoyed something that can never be enjoyed again. 
'Yho that once joined in such a chase could ever forget it? The strange, nlotley 
company-the old chief, armed and mounted as well as any man in the tribe, hut 
taking small part in the charge or slaughter; the young warrior, stri})ped almost 
naked, mcaning busincl:)s, and looking, every inch of him, "hat he meant; too 
poor to use the costly mnmlmition, that the Huùson Bay Company could alone 
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snpply him with, 011 lmtralu, awl so 
n'lyin
 on his short how; t1u
 hoy of 
fourh.'f.n, just 01<1 ('Iloug-h to hestritle 
.. u nUl1ter" antl heIHl ß bow; and 
last. hut not If':LHt. the motl(.y hawl of 
sqUllws, HOllie still (':nTJin
 their 1I:L- 
lJieR-thoug-h for theUl this "US no mere 
holiday paHtil1le-le:u1in
 awl ri(ling }Jo- 
nies ht'hiwl whi('h the long tPI)('e-p()lc'
, 
fa:4('IH.d sP('ureh r at the sides, trailed for 
tiflt.'cn feet almîg- the grass; then the 
cautious approach, the old lua1l1e:uling 
and sigllalliug ('a.ch movement of all our 
La.nd. )1y heart alrl1ust thmnl>s agaiw:it 
lU
. rihs again at the V<
l'Y rememhrl1.11{'e 
of how it t 1111Jllpe<l that morning when 
slowly our long ("reHcent of rillers rose 
aùove the last swell of the plain that hid 
us from the outlying LullH, scarcply four 
hUlldred yards away. 
One yell and we were off, each luan for 
himself and the d('vil take the hinder- 
most-a. thing he "as apt to do, for in 
the shape of Imdger-holes he lay in wait 
for those unlucky ones who, chokf'<l with 
dust that hi<l l)ot11 }wr<1 amI groulHl, 
tloull<lered in the rpar. Thf' safest a
 well 
as the pleasantest place was in front. 
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]
ut I do not dPRirc to write an ac- 
COllut (lither of th(l sport or 8(' 'ner
. I 
t.'ujoJ cd ill IH(jH; Huffice it to Hay, I t hf'l'ü 
an(l tlle11 fpll in lo\"o "ith the Ho('ky 
::\Iouutains, af.J ahllost n.ll who luL' e hunt- 
('(I, ('amp('d, or 11('(-'11 huuterl ßJJ1on
 
thcm ha\"e falku in Ion'. I 'Hmld raUu'r 
h
VC some results of the th e trips I 
]la\"(' 111:t<lp (luring the HlUnnH'r awl full, 
HÍIwe tlWI1, to those mouutainous rc- 
gions, IJing "ithin thc hounds of tho 
Gnite<l States, that ma.y he }'t.a<lily 
rc:u' h(.( 1 hy tlw K orth('rn }>a("itìc Hail- 
rO:L<l, for here await thosc who "ill take 
the trouhIe to seek them magnificent 
H('('n<'l'Y :twl, as y(.t, fair t;port. 'rhy <10 
so few of our young I1l(,11 go ". est for 
recreation? There is no land where 
nature reereates a man as sh(. d()(,H thprc. 
You literally reuew your youth. Tho 
climate is invigorating beyoll<1 '\\or(ls. 
For nervously exhaustc<1 men, for" eary 
hrains, there is Hilllply nothing' to touch 
it. I have gone to the mountains thor- 
oughly fagged out, unable to slp('p well 
or eat" pll-life a lmr<lcn, and work nn 
impending horror. In a fortnight I 
have been eating as many IDeals a day 
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Tne S'.>\Jghter of the Buffalo. Drawn from II phO" i',apt. 
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Head of a Black-tail Deer in Velvet. 


as I could prevail on my men to cook, 
and have ùeen glad to fill up chance 
spaces in U\Y iuternal economy with raw 
bacon. Yes, many a time, after a monu- 
mental dinner, when we have gone into 
camp at five in the afternoon, have I 
eaten with relish that most lasting of 
all provisions-a piece of raw bacon- 
before turning in. It is true, some, at 
first, find the rarefied atmosphere of 
the mountains trying to chest or heart, 
and many also complain of loss of ap- 
petite and loss of sleep; but if the Ulan 
is sound in limb and lung, and if he 
does not overdo it or overexert him- 
self at the very beginning, but does take 
regular exercise, in ten days or so all 
life seems to awaken within hinl; he 
may not sleep so long or so heavily, for 
he has probably camped at an altitude 
of eight or nine thousand feet (excellent 
camping-places are s01uetimes found at 
a height of tén thousand feet or over), 
and he does not need as luuch sleep as 
though he were at sea-level. He may 
puff and blow like a grampus as he faces 
a Illoderate bill; for he has scarcely real- 
ized yet that the atmosphere is so rare 
that he must boil his potatoes (if he is 
lucky enough to have any) for at least 


... 


two hourF:, and he will do hetter 
if he hoil them all the morning, 
anrl that he ('annot, by twenty- 
four hours' hoiling, make beans 
soft enough to feed to hiR horse. 
But he is growing younger, not 
older. The world of cark and 
care seems very far away, wall- 
ed out by the heavy mists that 
roll up froln the plains. "Yhat 
a fool he was to hother his soul, 
as he did, with a thousawl use- 
less things! :N' ow, having a 
good, wanll flannel shirt, plenty 
of blankets, good meat, good 
bread, and coffee to make glad 
the hem.t of luan, thoroughly 
congenial companions, glorious 
days and nights-what more 
can he want? N ow, he needs 
no longer to cry, 
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"Oh, that a man would arise in me, 
That the man I am might ceaSe to 
be!" 


for he eloes not want the man he 
feels he is to cease to he. The 
man he now is he could afford to go on 
with forever; for he is a good-natured 
chap, who never did, or never will do, an 
lmkinder thing to anyone than to laugh 
at hinl when he gets into a scrape. Every 
day he can walk farther and eat more. 
His shoulder does not ache, as it did, to 
the steady pressure of his rifle. Some- 
how, the ground up in the mountains does 
not seenl as hard as it used to be those 
first few nights on the plains, after he 
left the railroad, and when, hunt as he 
would, he cOlùd not find a square inch of 
anything softer than a flint on which to 
repose his weary hips. And now that 
he is in permanent camp, and the boys 
have time to chop up Ruellay under his 
water-proof great armfuls of the sweet- 
F:melling mountain pine-tops, no Hpring- 
mattress ever afforded delights compara- 
ble to those his couch yields to him. 
From six weeks of such living one re- 
turns to his work a new man-his mus- 
cles set, his eye clear, and his hand as 
steady as his appetite-thankful for the 
good time he has had, and thankful, 
douhly thankful, for the h0111e ancl 
friends, or perhaps wife and children, 
that make the thought of return again 
so sweet. 
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AR to HC('n('ry. th('re if! a gralHln('s
, a 
10nelÎIH.'Hs, a majesty ahout the views 
in the Hoek" lIountainH thnt e3JlllOt he 
sU'1mss('cl. 'Hen' 
ou ha.v
 110t sno\\ 
to t)w same ('
tent as in ::::>\\itzerlancl, 
though I have been a sIlow-Held fully 
fifteen mill's lon
 and ten hroad, n.n<luu 
on('> l':m guess how many hundred ur 
thonsa.lHl fcet deep, in the ahnost Ulle'\.- 
plored granite rang'e that lies Let\\ cen 
Clarke's Fork Jlines awl the 
ortherl1 
Pacitic l
ailru:LCl. But the rocky sccneQ" 
is wouclerfu1-wonderful in form, won- 
derful in ('olor, llnd wUIHlerful in Hize. 
The n'1"\ solid earth Heems sometimes 
to gape" m,,1uuler; as JOu enter some 
('aìíun you l'all Hcar('cly penmade Jour- 
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For1. of t}w Ypllowstonp, narrowing- as 
it riscs. f:;ome Sl'yell or (Oight miles from 
Cuoke, on the left as you a. 
nd, a vast 
'\fl.ll of lmsalt risf'H almost sh((
r frolll 
the hl.d of the ",tr{':lJH. It cal1not bo 
leHH than three thou'mIld fhe hUll( 11"(.<1 feet 
in Leight, atHl I shou1d fan{'
 is o,er a 
Illile alullg its hnse. ',"h('11 I first looked 
up at it, its great, dark hreust \\ as 
hraidcd all O'ver "ith a Inmdr 'll milky, 
wavy, flashing" water-falli. }'or a we
k 
we had almost continuous rain, and tLe!-'c 
"anl1 sho"ers, for it was .Ju1y, had ha'it- 
(.necl the destruction of the snow-beds on 
its ('1"0\\ n, and du\\ n to the valley ft'll or 
trickled, literally, hlullheds of HtrculllH, 
separating, sprealling", uniting, and 
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A Campin& Outfit for E,&ht Men. 


f!e1f 
.ou fire fiH('encling, Hincc t1l(\ nliglIty 
walls of roek 011 either hawl so lean over 
to each other that it seeU1S as thuugh 
the path le<1 tlo\\ll'ward fillcl not, as it 
dot's, upwnrd. One of the fin('st Lits of 
roek" sccnen r I renll'lll ber to have 
ecn 
all",
.l}(,l'e is 
'ithin three dm's' easy ride 
of .the 
orthern Paeitie Railroad, aÌHl on 
tlll' road to Cooke City )Iinl's. 
\ long 
valle,. of 
üll1e twenty-four miles lead8 
l'asil
' up to the diy{cle, from the East 



pre:l<ling again, as the
. crept or thun- 
derecl dowllwnrd. Xo wor.ls can ('on- 
yey an
. idea of the millgle(l heauty and 
grandeur of falling water and irumorn- 
hIe hasa1t, when smitten hy the glory of 
the :::>etting SUIl. Ono nutumn evening, 
two 
.ears nfter, we eamped at the t>.unê 
spot. 'Y (; were smoking the last pipe 
of pe:1('(' l,{.fore turning in, when one of 
our party noticed a dear light falliug' on 
the t)Ullllllit aùove U=>. As" e "ntcheù. 
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the light crept slowly <10"-11wan1 ; at first 
we scarcely realized that it was the 11l00ll. 
'Ye were down, remember, in a verita,ble 
chasm, one side of which-the side be- 
fore us-wa
 about three thousand feet 
higher than the other, and thus the 11loon- 
beams lit up its edge long befol'e they 
touched the little prairie at its feet, where 
our camp lay. A great belt of clouds lay 
on the rocky ridge at our back, and 
athwart these the llloonlight passed, 
c'tsting their moving shadows on the 
great, gray mirror we were looking up 
at. 'Yhat grote
que shapes they took, 
as they wound and unwound their long 
folds! There we sat and watched them, 
until at last such lllOonlight as you can 
only see when you are almost seven 
thousand feet above the damper, denser 
air in which ordinary life is to be sus- 
tained fell full into the gorge. 
I recall, too, another bit of rocky 
scenery as unlike this one I have tried 
to sketch as I can well fancy is possible, 
and I single it out of a possible score 
of such places because it, like the :first, 
is accessible to ordinary 
tra ,-ellers - the luouth of 
Clarke's For k C a fi 0 n . 
Clarke's Fork River rushes 
to the plains through one 
of the grandest cañons in 
the Rockv l\Iountains. For 
fifteen miles an old and dif- 
:ficult hunter's trail leads 
down its precipitous sides; 
but this is not much used 
at present, such travel as 
does find its way to Cooke 
Ci ty ::\lines, fr01
 the east- 
ward, going over the 1011g, 
but comparatively easy, as- 
cent of Dead Indian ::Uoun- 
tain. .At a first glance, the 
river-gorge is ahsolutely 
impassable; a sentinel-cliff 
seems to guard its :ll1oun- 
tain-solitudes and bar all 
human progress upward. 
I have heard my hunter say 
that, when trout-fishing in one of the 
deepest spots in that cañon, he saw 
clearly the stars at mid-day; and I be- 
lieve it, for even where the steep trail 
pasHes-and it passes at a considerable 
height above the torrent, and so avoids 
the deepest gloom-it is lllurkyenough. 


Rut the view of thf' rocky gate-wa
' to 
this chasIn is alone worth a journey, and 
of it I wish to speak. Sheer frOlll the 
water, "ithout one hre.ak on its face, a 
silvery eliff, looking almost Routh, rises 
five thousand feet into the Rky. I do not 
know, I am ashamed t.o Ray, the nat.ure 
of the :formation, hut. in the Sllillight it
 
sheen is n10st silvery. Opposite it st.ands 
a lllOuntain so rocky and precipitous 
that no man or heast can ascend it- 
here and there helted ,,'ith pine, anù aH 
dark as its hrother-sentinel is fair. I 
saw these one early Illurning in Septmn- 
ber, when we had turned unwillingly 
homeward, resiRting the strong tempta- 
tion of a first tracking snow; saw theIll 
all crusted and crowned with their :first 
winter icing. As we rode, we were not 
a Inile frOlll their bases, yet t.hese wel'e 
absolutely invisible, shut. out hy a solid 
wall of dense white cloud; hut their 
heads, for the topmost thousand feet or 
so, were clear as sunlight could 111ake 
them. 
An ordinary hill of less than two thou- 
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Head of a Grizzly, (In the author's possession.) 


sand feet looks Alpine when you are 
near itB base, if that base be hidden in 
fog and the crown be clear. ::\Iany \,,110 
read this can doubtless recall experi- 
ences, on nlÌsty mornings, when all the 
canoe, or lake-shore or river-hank, they 
looked up at cloud-girdled 1ll0Ulltnins 
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Caught in the Act. 


that, "h('n thus spen, f;(,f'llle<1 so vast in 
their proportions they c()tùd I-\eareely 
helievc thCIIl to be the old companions 
of tlw Ilight hdore. Rut tlH'
c l'lwky 
solitudes, l-\('e11 as "e '-'aw t1lf'1ll Umt 
morning-wPll, I can liken thenl to 
not hiug' I know of. ,,- e were not an 
{.spceiallJ ('motional party; hut th{'y di(l 
seem to UH that morniug, Wi they tow- 
e1'f'(l aloft into the limitle:-,H Piher, to 1)('- 
long' to :motl)('r "lau<1 that is n'n" far 
otl". " . 
'Y]l('rp can n more lo\"{'lv h(lrie
 of 
mOllntain-lak(.s he fOlUl<l thal
 thm;c that 
lie hidd('u in the gr<'at forests that 
stretch for a dist.auce of, S:1Y, one ]nill- 
theù fiIl<l tifh- miles by Ol;e hundn...d 
0\"('1' that eCllÙ'ul plat('a;l wher{' rise tlw 
YellowHtolle awl 8Ullkl' HiYl'rs? Till 
\\ ithin a. few years the region \\ as n.lmost 


unkno\\ 11. In lk()H I met a hunter who 
claiIllp<1 to Lave Seen a great luke, more 
than t\\ <.'n() -fivp miles longo, nnd almost 
as hro:1(l, in the ]wart of thf' mountains, 
on whosc margin gn.n.t founta.Ïus of hoil- 
ing watf'r f;pouteù, and where no IIHlian 
(lar('(l to go. Of course, he J:l1"lll.tl ('ou- 

i<1erahh- ahout eniion
 where lay the 
l)Olll's of herds of pctrified bison: and 
gaping' ("r:tels W]l('ll<'C Rt('am :nul boiling' 
mud ruslH.d forth. \.llo\\ ill:.!, as 
 on 
must fillow uut \r est, for the play of a 
huntf'r's irnnhTÏUation, there wu,; a <'011- 
l-\i<1prahle Ruhstratum of truth in what ho 
said, hut llOlH' of us, und, 
o fllr aM w
 
("oul<lll.'i1.TIl, 110 one that e,cr met him, 
hdien.tl a word of it. Of course, tho 
{.
iHtl'lH'l' of tlu' e
trllor<lillllry region of 
the UPPCl' 1 dlo" stone Wll
 knO'\ll to 0. 
few; but there" as ycry little accurate 
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or certain knowle<1ge of it. Indeed, thf' 
policy that the Government st.ill pursues 
in regard to this great Alpine region 
seems curiously stuIJicl. At various 
points, commanding natural western 
highways, are stationed small military 
posts ; but the officers and men con- 
demned to live in them, frOln year's end 
to year's end, are not only not encour- 
aged to make themselves acquainted 
with the intricacies of the vast mountain- 
regions lying near them, but are so ham- 
pered by a cheese-paring policy that 
eyen a hunting-trip of a few weeks is al- 
most an impossibility. 
X ow, an Indian outbreak lllay not be 
likely to occur in the future, but it is 
still far from impossible that it should 
occur. 'Vere the Crows (who still have 
the best horses in the ,y est
 and claim per- 
haps three thousand warriors) to go on 
the war-path, there is no military force 
in that region that could prevent them 
reaching the mountains. Once there, 
for SOllle Illonths at least, they could 
subsist on scattered bands of cattle and 
gaIlle. Such an outbreak would be fol- 
lowed by terrible loss of life, for all the 
country is now 9tudded with isolated 
ranches and small settlmllents, and to 
dislodge them from perhaps the most 
difficult natural fortress imaginable, with 
United States infantry. only accustomed 
to barrack-square tactics, and such cav- 
alry as might be attainable, would be a 
costly task. 
N ò smarter officers, no keener Rports- 
men, are to be found anywhere than can 
be found at our frontier posts, but, look 
longingly as they may toward the blue 
line on the horizon, transport is denied 
them ; they are not, as a ru1e, men of 
large private Illeans, and cannot afford 
to invest in transport for themselves, 
alld so, if I may be pardoned the hack- 
neyed quotation-metaphorically 
"Their limbs are bow'd, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose." 


It is well known, out West, that noth- 
ing but a lucky hit of one of its best 
guides saved from cOlllplete annihila- 
tion, during the Custer campaign, a very 
important comn1and that had ventured 
after the Indians into the Big Horn 
l\lountains. The Sioux corralled the 
soldiers, who were in great danger, and 


only esca})ed at last by night, on foot, 
lea.ving their fires hurning and their 
horses tied in the timber. Thoroughl;y 
organized pack-trains used to be part of 
the estahlishment of all military post.s 
near the Illountains. Now ahnost all 
these have been broken up,- the packers 
attached to them dismissed, ancl the 
very complicated gear that is absolutely 
necessary to carrying supplies on lllule 
or on horse back is in such a state that it 
is, to all intents and purposes, useless 
for emergency service. N either mules 
nor packers can possibly be secured in 
a hurry for such a work as a mountain- 
campaign iInplies; anll to send troops, 
no matter how skilful or how ably han- 
dled, into the field without them, would 
be to send them to defeat. 
In a formation such as that of the 
Rocky l\lountains, the unexpected is the 
common. A" divide" looks as though 
you could march a regiment along it; 
you get up there, and, lo! it ends in a 
knife-edge ; a great river s"irls deeply 
and quietly at your feet; its pathway 
downward surely can afford you a trail 
upward. You come to a dead stand- 
still in a mile or two; and the reverse of 
this is true. From Sunlight (a pretty 
name, I think, for a pretty place and a 
most forlorn little log shanty, of which I 
am in part the proud possessor) a long 
valley leads up to one of the grandest 
groups of peaks I know anywhere. This 
Sunlight is quite well known in the 
Clarke's Fork region. The old trail 
from Billings, on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, to Cooke runs through it; and 
to go from the park to the Stinking 
'Vater country and Gray Bull, where 
there is now a considerable cattle in- 
dustry, you must pass by Sunlight. 
Prospectors, the hest of all mountaineers 
and explorers, are supposed to have 
gone over every foot of that valley and 
its bold sides. It used, too, to be a 
favorite resort of meat-hmlters, when 
the first rush to the mines carried hun- 
dreds on to the head-waters of Clarke's 
Fork; and yet, for all this, no one ever 
believed that a pack-horse could be led 
up the mountain at its head and over 
into the park. Prospectors and hunters 
were fain to go back to Sunlight, and 
thence by Lodge Pole Creek round to 
Cooke l\lines, and down by Soda Butte 
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A Load of Horns 


to the Yellowstone, a circuit of not less 
than Reventy-fiye miles. 
Two yen.;'s ago we went up that val- 
ley after a hand of elk, awl, having killed 
Borne, set traps for hear and hunted 
f\heep there for 11 week or more. One 
clay Frank Chatfield, IUY hunter, and I 
discoyered what seemed an easy pass up 
to tbe divide, and taking all the outfit 
along, f'oon after we easily made the 
ascent, without one mislmp in a day's 
march. I mention thi
 as an instance of 
the unexpected; for, standing tcn miles 
farther do\\ n the valley, its head f-;eemed 
one grand ma
H of precipitous rocks and 
f-;llow-ficlùs. 'Ye afterward came do\\ n 
froUl a ("amp, three lllile!i on the other 
side of the divide, to Hunlight, Ulaking 
one of the longest mountain-marches I 
("an remem hpr having made in one day. 
It IUUf,t have been thirty 1llile
. if not 
more. I douht if anyone'since then has 
ta1en OUI' trail. I know, at the time, 


. ...... 


" 
... 


none of the old-stagers thereabout would 
belie-çe we crosseù where we said we did. 
The old-time Tory is found out ".est, 
among hunters and prospectol's, as he 
still sUrTIves in the more civilized East. 
For several years Goyernment sur- 
yeys h::tye been" gradually mapping the 
Yellowstone Park, hut the park itself 
(though here and there intersected or 
encroached on hy mOUlltaimi) i
 a great 
hollow, SUITouI1<leù on all t;ideb-more 
e9'eeially on the west and southwe"t- 
by a wilderncss of the wildest moun- 
tains "ithin OUl' horders, almost unex- 
plored, so far ns the Government is con- 
cerned. Here only in the park, AU far 
aR I kilO", has :nn: thorough work heen 
attempted. Thl'l=e Ill'(', of l'OUThe, maps 
ib
ned In the Office of the Chief En- 
gineer, fit ".ashington (the Inst one of 
t lU'St) hpars the date ll"'b 1) ; hut to take 
fi hunting outnt through the mountains 
b
' its help alone nel'essitate
 going 
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slowly and feeling J"onr way. It 
 ould Once out for the day, men lnust stay 
not he a safe guide Ly which to lnarch together, and one timid or beaten lUan 
a column of tl'OOPI:;. The inacl'lU'aciet:ì effectually dogs the luovcmellts of all. 
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of these lllaps I know fl'OIU actually hav- 
ing proved thenl. 
Before I tunl away frOIll the region of 
Clarke's FOl'k, let me say, for the bf'11- 
efit of anyone who wishes to hunt sheep, 
that there are few places where he may 
hope for so good success. He is not 
obliged to invest in a large outfit, or 
undertake a long trip, since it is near 
the railroad. Five or six days from ei- 
ther Stillwater or CÌ1mabar would hring 
hUll well up Crandle Cl'eek, or the 
north fork of Clarke's Fork; and on 
the heads of these streanls, and a stream 
running alnlOst l)m'allel to them, called 
Dead Indian, there al'e to-day, and will 
probably be for years, a large numbm' 
of sheep. During a trip of six weeks in 
that l'egion my hunter and I counted 
ove!' six hlmdred. Let hiIll not, however, 
attempt this sort of hunting unless he 
is in pretty good trim and has his bel- 
lows ill order; for, to hunt sheep with 
either success or safety, he lllust be able 
to carry hoth himself and his rifle up 
and down steeps as sheer as nlan can 
climb, for fl'om eight to twelve or even 
more hours at a stretch, at a mean 
height of about nine thous
ìnd feet; not 
every man who comes 'Vest can do this. 
I have seen one who could hold his own 
with any in the Adirondacks play out 
utterly ; and on these steeps, often slip- 
pery and very dangerout:ì, over-fatigue 
adds an elenlent of danger most unde- 
sirable, and spoils entirely the plea!-mre 
of the other lnemhers of the party. 


The Outfit. 


For this reason I never, when I can 
help it (i.e., when I can get meat any 
other way), begin the trip by attempt- 
ing hard sheep-hunting; better wait till 
regu1'ìr and more moderate e
ercises 
have braced the nerves and llluscles; 
better, too, wait till each knows pretty 
well what he can and cannot do. If 
you have patience, sooner or later you 
may get a ram in an easy place, and so 
secure your "head." but remember 
, , 
that following this shyest and noblest 
of all Rocky l\rlountain game animals 
makes larger demands on yom' skill 
and patience, as well as on your steadi- 
ness of head and hand, than any other 
Rport. 
Three more pieces of advice let me 
bl'iefly give: First, never go up or down 
any specially steep or dangerous piece 
of rock when JOu don't feel you can re- 
turn the way YOU came. .A fall on the 
rocks (like &I l\Iercutio's rapier-wound, 
that was not "deep as a well, but yet 
was enough ") luay not be frolll a height 
that you can call a precipice, yet may 
he quite sufficient to spoil the tI'ip, not 
for yourself ouly, but for your compan- 
ions as well. Second, he careful when 
you are on "conglomerate," a very COIll- 
mon formation in mountains. No l'ock 
is so treacherous; its less compact for- 
mation admits of the loosening caused 
both by heat awl ice. On limestone or 
on granite, or even on basalt, you can 
safely trm;t your weight to a very nar- 
row foothold; not 1:;0 with couglomer- 
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n.tC'. \ny tyro in lllountaill-("li1l1hing' 
knows <:nou
h to makp pprf('d]
" Hurp 
of his Jmnd-grip h(.fol"(, sP(.king n. I1P\\ 
rp
t for his foot ; atHl tll<'n, again. make 
sure of tllC' footing- h"fol'C reuehiug up 
or out with a (lispugage(l JHlllll. 011 tll(' 
l'oek v formatiol1s J h:n (' IllplItioncd t ]I('re- 
("all 'l)p little cl:lllercr if caution Ü; not 
o 
neglected, hut on ronglomC'ratC' c:\.ha 
earo is neees
mry; lmllll anel foot ,\ill 
sOllldilllPs ,rivo w:w swldC'nh" awl si- 
nnùtu.ncuusl
-. I h
cl a fall iY{ this wav, 
t\\O years 
go, that l"aUl(' very ll(':
l' 
1 )eing f'priou
; provi(h'n tially, a JlPav'y 
f'now-tÌeld l:w diredh- below me, and 
I plmllpecl s
fel
- into" its 
most e1mritahlp hosom. 
Charity was ("olcl on that 
ol"rn.
iòll, hut more than 
C"olllforting. It was en- 
t irpl,'- my own fault; J 
had hroken the first rule 
of pruùence, and 11 a ù 
gOlW up a " el1Ïmney " 
where I ("ould not possi- 
hl
- go dO'\ìl, and so was 
ohli
ed to male a deseent 
o\"pr n. very dangerouH and 
ir
 piece of l."OngIOlllcrate. 
I tru,;t and helieve I learn- 
ell n. If'sHon. 
The third piece of ad- 
, ire is worth both the 
othf'rs: Go slow. Go slow 
when you are going up ; 
all good walkers t-;tm-t 
slow. Once get thorough- 
ly leg-W('fir
-, and all f'njoy- 
nwnt for the day is on'1'. 
I first learned the need of 
going slow in IH(iH; we 
werf' fiftf'r goats, our nrHt 
goat!" too; the r e they 
were, not fiíte>ell hundred 
fpf'Ì ahoye UR, awl fin ('as,- 
stalk. B(.twccn our c:unp 
and the mountain-fuot a soft, ho
gy, 
mossY' swam]>, full of dead timher, 
strf'tched for ahove half a mile. 'Ve h:u1 
Indians (never take Indialls ; t he,- are llOt 
worth th(.ir keep as hunters). \re ha(l 
(lone nothing hut ride for months; all 
our hunting had heen ou horH(.ha('k. a 
pOOl' preparation for work after goat
. 
To make a long -..;tory short. those Indians 
Hhrtp(l oft' on tlU' dp:ul-rull. '''" e had 
no fl'esh weat, I must Ha.y 111 cxtl'nua- 
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tion of this prof'f'eding. I fanrif'd I 
c'oul(l run if they ('oulcl, ancI, too proud 
to eonfp!-Is my fon.ho(lillg-s, I startc.cl off 
in t1wir wakf'. ...\n '"OU(' who has trip(l 
rnnning- in n swmnI;Y f;e>lkirk ,"filley will 
sympathize with the e
l'erif'lH'c I went 
through for t1H' IH'xt fiftf'('n llIinutpH, 
and none who have not can. 
utti("e it 
to S'1y, I got to the foot of the Htf'CI' ß 
ha(lly PU111I)('(l l:ul TIl('l'(' fi 
 out1Iful, 
fourte('n-year-old urc-hiu, \\eighil1g- a.hout 
ninety pouncls I should sa
-, and luoking 
aH frf'sh ItS paint, om'l'{.(l to carry my 
thirtef'n-poulH 1 ùou1 )le-ha.lT(.l1C( 1 Hig-l )
'. 
I blc

ecl him find up "t1 went, still at 


"'1\ ' 
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HIS Fnst Gnzzly. 


the rUll. 'Yhat devili
h power got into 
those Indialls' legs I cannot. to thi
 day, 
Ha,-; I onlv know that I wC'nt till first I 
('o'uld not L sppak, fine 1 th('n 1 ('(mId not 
hreathe, and then I ('ould not b 't:'; and 
wLen vision retu1'11('<.1 I wa!, nlOllP, with- 
out e,ell tlH' poor Hatisfac-tion of pOSSPI--S- 
ing n. u
eless ritle. Of course, I nm er 
saw the goats again till the
. ean-ied 
them into l":unp. But I leanlpcl two lps- 
HunH-one. Hcn.'l' to start off nt a run, or 
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eyen a verJ rapid walk; the other, never 
to let a hunter I paid go ahead of me 
when near game. A slow, steady pace 
is the pace to tf'l1. Don't stop to get 
your wmd ; second wind will come in 
titne. Let not scenery or any other de- 
nce of the evil one ten1pt you to sit 
down, or look around, or chat, etc. 
'Vhen JOu are after game that is in 
sight, first luake Jour stalk, go to the 
highest point; the scenery is sure to 
look, if possible, better still when you 
have your gmne at your knees, and fre- 
quent pauses, when you are doing the 
hal'dest part of the work, do not really 
rest you, and do ,vaste a great deal of 
time. 
Perhaps there is nothing so intoxi- 
cating as a snow-slide; to shoot down, 
down, over the cool, smooth surface for 
a thousand, yes, sometÌInes two thou- 
sand feet at 
 tùne, and just enough of 
risk to make it interesting; but here, 
again, a new hand Inust go slow. l\Iy 
hunter, Frank Chatfield, than whom 
there is not a better shot, a better 
mountaineer, a hetter tracker, or a bet- 
ter Inan in the mountains, is a terrible 
fellow down-hill. How be keeps his 
balance on a snow-field, turning one 
foot into a toboggan, the other cocked 
up in front, while he steers with his 
rifle-butt, is to-day a Inystery to me. I 
rashly once, and only once, tried to 
keep up with hÜn on a snow-slide, and 
only succeeded in making myself feel, 
from my head to my heels, like a very- 
much-grated nutmeg. I ahnost broke 
my rifle, did tear my hand, and so hope- 
lessly damaged my single remaining 
hunting-suit that when, clad in what 
was left of it, a fortnight after, I humbly 
sought to claim a place in the Northern 
Pacific Railroad dining-car, the conduc- 
tor was for sumlnarily ejecting me, and 
said frankly that such as I had no right 
to come in there. 
Lay the lesson to heart, therefore, 
and if you want to keep your clothes, or 
get your dinner, go slow on snow; keep 
both feet down, put on plenty of brake, 
and you will have a delicious slide on 
your way to the valley. In this way, 
snow-slopes that seem absolutely pre- 
cipitous from below, and even frOIn 
above look too steep for safety, may be 
descended at a considerable pace and 


without risk. They are, however, I must 
confess, a little scaring at first, and I 
don't think a team of mules could have 
dragged me clown the first I tried, had 
thel'e heen a possibility of getting home 
any other way. They are very unlike 
the snow-fields in the Alps, where the 
snow is Inuch softel', and where I have 
seen them not nearly so steep. 
Before referring n10re specially to 
camping and hunting in this life-giving 
region, let me add one word. about the 
lake-systmll of the Upper Yellowstone. 
'Vhere can such lakes be found as these? 
The great Yellowstone, Lewis, Shoshone, 
Jackson, and Heart Lakes, all lying with- 
in an area of sixty miles square, clear as 
only Rocky l\lountain lakes can be, full 
of trout, still reflecting the statelyant- 
lers of the elk, and now and then the 
uncouth form of the moose, and still 
affording a safe home to the much-per- 
secuted beaver. Fortunately these lakes, 
excepting Jackson, are within the boun- 
daries of the park. If the suggestions 
of the gentleInen who have done such 
valuable work in surveying that region 
are adopted by the Government, the 
park will be doubled in size, and thus a 
safe retreat and, what is of more impor- 
tance still, a safe SUlnmer breeding-place 
will be preserved as an inviolate sanctu- 
al'y for our noble American game. None 
of these lakes is so little known, or Inore 
worth the knowing, than Heart Lake. It 
is not easy of access, as it lies in a dense 
forest ten miles due south of the Thumb 
of the great Yellowstone Lake, hidden 
by a short but steep range of hills that 
rise over two thousand five hundl'ecl feet 
above the unbroken woodland. 
\Ve were bound to get to Heart Lake; 
none of our men had ever been there. 
For days and days we had been in the 
timber-timber that stood as thick as 
Yellowstone pine can stand-and often 
were without a sign of a trail. \Ve were 
having terrible bother with our packs, 
and the men wanted to get out of the 
tiInber at any cost; nothing would do 
them but a direct ascent of the moun- 
tain-ridge which I have just ll1entionecl. * 
Up we got at last, and at our very feet 
lay the lovely lake, blue as cloudless sky 


* If you want to get on with your men, tell them where 
you want to go, where you will go at any cost, and then 
don't bother tham about the rORd. Most greenhorns drive 
their men wild with perpetual questioning. 
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nnd clpar, nnrufi1pd 'Watprs P\"PI" look(>d. 
,y c ha(l, as was not to he wonderpd nt, 
a very had time getting cIo" n, awl then 
at the foot lay n "formation "-as hot- 
Rprings nntl geYR(>rR arp (':tIled out tl1('r(' 
-full of trca('hprous spots. Into thebe, 
of conrRf', two of the most troublpsollle 
})ack-hors('s 110un<1('rp(1. [t 
was !afp in th(' day; the mar('h 
had hcpn long an( I very weary- 
ing, \\ ith constant shiftiug of 
packs in tlH' tilllhpr ntHI on 
the hill, aud if there was a 
little 1110re sulphur in the air, 
just for fifteen minutps or so, 
than the neighhoring springs 
accoullh.d for, 'Vestern wen, 
at least, will make some al- 
lowances. 
At last we were in camp, 
and such n. camp! Circled 
by n. helt of old pinCR, gnarl- 
cd and twiste<1 1>\' tbe winter 
'Winds that Laa ;wept across 
the lake till their limbs were 
more like the limbs of oak 
than those of conifera'. On 
one side a narrow strip of 
snowy sand; on thp otlwr a 
green mpadow, down wLirh 
flowed a clear stream, heate<l 
to about 70 0 hy many bot- 
springs that flowed in farther 
up. The sawly RhOl'C ewle<l 
in a little spit running out 
Rome four hundred Yarcl
 into 
the water, awl there;in perf('('t 
content and mo' ed by a slowly 
awakening curiosity, sat a seflate family 
of g('Pse-father atHI mother and some 
ten ine
peripnced hut well-devdoppd 
youngsters. South of us lay the water; 
cast of UR spread the unhrokpll forpst, 
ri'-òing higher and highf'r till all vegeta- 
tion fell away frotH the HcaqJetl and tur- 
reted Runlmits of the nlain range of the 
Shoshon(" ; while on our right, to tlu
 

 est, t)heer out of the lake ro
e )IOlmt 
Sheridan almost ten tbousand five hun- 
dr('(l feet, its broaa forehead still capped 
with snow, wbile n. little fartlwr on an- 
oUler summit rObe, fien' rea where the 
Retting Run smote on 
its grent cliffs, 
onep clay, hut now turned to reJ con- 
crete hy suhterranean tire. 
Our Jinner of elk-Rteak, senc;onetl by 
one or t"o of the very Im;t remaining 
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onionR, de liciou!-; hrea( I (t" 0 parts flour 
awl one part Inaian corn), ancI, oh ! fm("h 
co1fep, is n. memon' with me still. Then 
pip<< R were lit, :
I1<1 we laia us down 
"upon the ) cllow ..a.nd." And over the 
creHt of the lUountain pc 'pea the horn 
of the new moon; not a Hound broke 
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A Dead Gnzzly. 


the stillness, Raye when, fit rpg"ular in- 
teryals of fiftpf'n minutes, a geyser, hid- 
den in the pÎIll'S, ahout a half-mile away, 
burst into its brief tumult. 1ran
.10\"ely 
efilllps we rf'memhf'r, hut, aIllong tLen1 
all, none were more heautiful than that 
In- Heart Lake. 
L l\[y first am hition was, naturally, as I 
lmvf' said, to kill a buffalo; that task 
Ol1ce nccomplished, and repeated to the 
point of 
ati('ty, the fiÏIn find ohject of 
my life, during my two JllOnths' summer 
rest, "as to slay n grÏ7zly. )Iy first 
hunting expellition included a trip from 
Saint Paul (then almost thp eastf'l"Il 
tprminus of the railroad) to Yancou,er 
Is1al1 <1 , and during that long journe) I 
never 8nw a grizzly. One day, coming 
on the very fn'sh trail of fin immf'nse 
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fellow, the Indians promptly l'('fusecl to 
t'lke an
' part. whatever in investigating 
the neighborhood; and as I was a most 
untrustworth
- shot, and had only a 
dou hle-harrelled muzzle-loading rifle, all 
things considered, perhaps this action of 
theirs was an evidence of their proverbial 
sagacity. 
.l\Iv next essay 'was undertaken thir- 
teen' ye:u's after," in 1881. '\Ye had, nlV 
friend and I, a magnificent trip; l'ode 
all over the Big Horn l\IoUllbins, and 
killed plenty of g::une-indeed, we could 
not help it. In those days the moun- 
tains were full of deer, elk, and bear, 
too; but somehow none of us eyer saw 
a grizzly. I cannot to this day under- 
stand our want of success. Four trips 
I have made since then, but I never saw 
half the allloUllt of fresh signs which we 
saw on the western slope of those moun- 
tains, on a stream named, in the maps, 
Shell Creek. Had I known as llluch as 
I know now, I could have nlade a luuch 
larger bag than the one I made on my 
last trip, when I had extraordinary luck 
and killed eight grizzlies in three weeks, 
our party accounting altogether for 
twelve bear, two only of the twelve being 
trapped. I think this is the largest au- 
thentic score I have beard of, as made in 
late vears, in so short a time. 
I 'Understand that the Big Horn re- 
gion is still a good black-tail country, 
but elk are rare, buffalo extinct, and 
cattle have driven out bear. .As a rule, 
you will only find grizzlies where elk 
are, or have l'ecently been. The truth 
must be told: The first real grizzly we 
did see (we once shot a mule in mistake 
for one) was in a trap. In the Eastern 
woods bears are commonly trapped by 
baiting a pen, built of logs, with fish 
or offal, and s3tting before it a twenty- 
five pOUlld spring-trap. I need not 
now speak of traps built of logs only, 
where a dead-fall is used; none of 
these are sufficiently strong to hold or 
to kill a llloderate-sized grizzly. To 
these traps, as they are set in the East, 
a short chain is attacbed, and this ends 
in a ring; through the ring a strong 
stake is driven securely into the ground, 
and by this means the captive is held 
until his hour arrives. Out '\Vest the 
same trap is used, hut instead of pin- 
ning it to the ground a long chain is at- 


taC'hed, and the end of this chain i
 
mad(' fast fil'ollnd a log, with a "colcl- 
shut" or split-ring, such as you put Jour 
po
ket-keJs on, and which can be fast- 
ened hy halnmering. AH Roon as the 
bear springs the trap, with either fore 
or hind feet, and so is fast, he begins to 
make things lively all around, slashing 
at the trees, biting at the trap, and drag- 
ging the log. This, of C"ourse, is an awk- 
ward custOluer to pun along, especially 
if it is lllade of part of a young, tough 
pine-tree, ,,-ith the branches left on. It 
leaves a trail that is easily followed. 
Sometimes the bear will t
ke in the 
situation very soon, and set hÏ1nself 
to demolish, not the trap, but the 
thing that makes the trap tmendurable. 
I have myself seen a pine-tree some 
fourteen feet long and eight or nine 
inches in diameter, perfectly tough 
and green, so chewed up that there 
was not a piece of it left whole that 
would weigh five pounds. In tbis case 
we were able to trail the beal' bv the 
trap-chain, anù killed him farthe;' on. 
The best way to fix a trap is the sim- 
plest: Scoop a hollow by the carcass of 
a dead elk, and, drawing up a pine, fix 
the end of it firmly to the trap. The 
branches of the tree half cover the dead 
gRIlle, and can be easily so arranged 
that, naturally, the bear will have, for 
his ('onvenience, to approach on the side 
,,-here the trap is set. SOlne olel gl'ÍZ- 
zlies, hun'ever, are extraordinarily cun- 
ning, and, though they cannot have had 
any extensive experience of b'aps-for 
none have been taken into the '\Yest till 
the last five years or so-seem to divine 
just where those dangerous hidden jaws 
lie, beneath the innocent brown pine- 
needles and bunch-grass. They will 
spl'Íng it again and again, and then 
feast to their hearts' content. One gl'eat 
fellow did this three tÏ1nes at the same 
carcass; and as we comd not induce bÏ1n 
to conle during daylight, we had re- 
luctantly to give him up. After care- 
fully exanlÎning the jaws of the trap, 
which each time held a few gray, coarse 
hairs, and such slnall traces of skin as 
vou see on a horse's curry-comb, we CaIne 
to the conclusion, anù I think th3 con'ect 
one, that the old fellow deliberately sat 
down 011 the whole concern. 
l\Iy nrst grizzly was trapped on the 
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Jwac1-waters of the Em;t Fork of the 
1.dlo\\Htone, within some few miles of 
a mountain c1.llpd the Hoodoo. That 
('ountry iH now too well known and too 
nl1l<'h hunted to aflord good sport; a 
hlazed tra.illeads up to it from the park. 
Trmell(>rs who want to see an elk arc 
almost invariahly a<1visecl to go up there. 
It is a sod of jumpin
-off place. None 
of the parl guides, I think I am correct 
in saying, know how to get out of it un- 
less hy returning as they came, at least 
they did not two or three years ago. 
In IHHH then' waH consideraùly more 
gaIlle in that region than can be found 
there now. Our part
T, the morning af- 
t('r gettin
 into camp, spparated; I went 
for tiheep on th(' high ground, for there 
wa.,; plenty of sign, and my friend, taking 
an Adirondack guide we had with us, 
hmlted the lower woody slopes. Toward 
eveuing I got back to camp, pretty well 
tired, having killed a ewe, for we wanted 
meat; awl presently the rest of the party 
('aIlle in, almost too breathless to speak. 
They had seen a drove of bears, so they 
said; five of them, "and," added the 
Adirondack guide, "two were big as 
buftalocb." He had never seen a buffalo, 
and drew on his imagination for their 
size. This was exciting 'with a ven- 
geance. They report.ed any amount of 
hear-sign on the slopes leading to the 
liver. It waH just before dark that they 
had seen this afore
;aid family, which, Ull- 
fortunatel
T, at once winded them, and 
so quickly tumbled do"n the ravine, as 
only hearH can tumble, and were lost in 
the cañon. '" e were poorly off for bait, 
hut killed some porcupine and half 
roasted them (uncler these circum- 
stanceH, I would have my readers re- 
memher that porcupine emit a powerful 
O(lor); find to thes(' delectahle morspls 
we added parts of sheep. Still it was 
a ,ery poor bait. Bear will not, as a 
usnal thing, come to a small carcass. 
'Ye waited and waited, day after dav; 
all the sheep cleared out õf the neigh- 
borhood, and we, not ha, ing at that 
time one good huntE-r in the party, could 
not trail up any of the small, scattered 
bauds of elk that kept, as they generally 
keep duriug tJw ewl of August, to the 
thick timher. Our grub gave out; our 
bst moruin
 came; and, 
aye for that 
Ol1e brid 1110111('nt, none of the party hud 
YOLo 1I.-20 


ever fi(l('D It griz7ly. All our impecli- 
ments were stowed away, and nothing 
remained to pa('k hut the forty-two 
pound traps. '''hile the final tighten- 
ing of the mules' apm'ejos was being 
done (we had a Goyernment outfit on 
that trip), our guidû rode off to Hee if 
the luck had turned. He was to fire ono 
shot if the trap had heen carried away. 
Fancy our fcelin
8 when, thirty minutes 
Inter, a single shot rang out on the early 
mornllig air. 'Ye mado time to the 
ridge where the 1)oys had seen the bear, 
and \\ here the trapR had heen set fruit- 
lessly for a week; find there, sure enough. 
he "as-a fine fellow, too. He could 
Hot have been fast more than half an 
ham., for he had not gone far, hut was 
"making tracks," dragging a great log 
after him, when the hunter saw him ; 
and in an hour or two, at that pa.ce, 
would have been well on his way down 
the cañon. Soon as mankind came in 
sight he took in the situation, and he- 
gan to roar and growl. A grizzly's roar 
can be heard a long "ay in still weather. 
I must, in aU truthfulness, say that that 
hear seemed to be thinking chiefly of 
his family. He made no charge; he 
wanted yery badly to go home; and I 
ended his career with an expreHs-hullet. 
Kat much sport in that, so it seems 
to me now. Anù yet, after longing and 
longing even to see a hig hear, and 
never seeing him; after finding, some- 
times, the ground near our camp all 
torn up over-night, as we used in IBô8 ; 
after having had three bears cross 
the river I was fishing in, on Sunday 
morning (ob I charitahle reader, a quiet 
little stroll by a silver, purling, sinhring 
luountain-sh-eam, such as was Hhell 
Creek, could not offend even the shade 
of Isaac ""'alton, though it were taken 
on Sunday)-yes, I "ent do\\n that 
stream not more than three miles, and 
in the two or three hours I spent in fill- 
ing my pock(.ts with the trout no less 
than three 'Lears, good-sized hears, too, 
by their tracks, crossed that stream be- 
hind me and between rue and eamp- 
after I:mch a long ti111e of prohation, it 
was more than exciting, to see, here 
then, at last, the real thiD
, an unmis- 
takable grizzly. There actually was sueh 
a thing D.b n grizzly in the flesh! ". e had 
beguIl to ùoubt it ; not so big as a ùuf- 
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falo truly, now 1 came to see hini in day- 
light, but weighing, I should say, fully 
six hundl'ed pounds. 
As to bears' weights, 1 confess Iuyself 
sceptical about the existence of a bear 
in the Rocky IHountains, this side of 
California (I cannot say anything about 
CalifOI'llia gl'izzlies), weighing over one 
thousand pounds. Colonel Pi got, the 
most noted beal'-hunter in the "r est, who 
has claimed royalty, I undm'stand, on sev- 
enty grizzlies, thinks he never killed any 
OYel' that weight. 1 understand, fronl 
one of the men who accoml)anied Colonel 
Pigot, that he car1'Ïes a steelyard that 
weighs up to three hundred and fifty 
IJounds, and by this means has obtained 
an idea, and a fairly accurate one, of the 
weight of some of his largest trolJhies. 
1\ly prize animal, killed last year, llwas- 
ured nine feet tlll'ee inches from his 
nose to his heels, and certainly, though 
in good condition, did not go over nine 
hundred pounds. 1\ly hunter thinks he 
has never seen one weighing mOl'e than 
a thousand, and he has killed as many 
beal' as most men-outside of stOl'V- 
books. 
 
The largest beal' any of us ever saw 
was a cinnamon that caIne within an 
inch of killing one of my lllen, a good 
huntel' and fÌ1'st-class guide-Charles 
Huff. (1 may refer to the big cinnamon, 
too, as an instance of the dangel' that 
sometÌ1nes attends trapping the bear.) 
He had set his tralJs near Sunlight, in 
the spring, and was unable to visit them 
for a week. 'Vhen he got to the bait, 
trap and log were gone. After taking 
up the trail, he soon found the l'enl- 
nants of his log chewed to match-'\)ood ; 
the beal', evidently a large one, had gone 
off with the trap. He followed his trail 
as long as he had light, but found noth- 
ing, and had to return to camp. Next 
day, very foolishly, he took the trail 
again alone, beginning where he had 
left off. After a long march he carne to 
the steep side of a hill; the bear had 
evidently gone up there; on the soft, 
snow-sodden gl'ound the trail was plain. 
Just as he was beginning to ascend, 
thel'e was a rush and a roar, and the 
bear was on him. He had no tÌ111e to 
put his repeater to his shoulder, but 
letting it fall between his hands, pulled 
the trigger. The hear was within a few 


feet of him, and by a gl'eat chance the 
unaimed bullet took hinl between the 
eyes. He had evidently tried the hill- 
side, and, wOrl'ied by the heavy trap, had 
corne back on his trail and lain behind a 
great heap of did, into which he had 
pal'tly bUl'!'owed, waiting for his enemy. 
Among the dt-bris of spring-tide-fallen 
stones and uprooted trees-a bear could 
easily lie hidden, if he was Iliad and 
wanted to conceal himself, till the en- 
emy was within a few feet. It was a 
terribly close shave. 
All animals al'e at times strangely 
hal'd to kill; this, I fancy, is especially 
b'ue of the grizzly. Again and again he 
will dl'OP to a well-planted shot, as will 
any animal; nothing that runs can stand 
up long aftel' it has l'eceived a quarter- 
ing shot-i.e., when the bullet is planted 
rather well back in the ribs, about half 
way up, and ranges fOl'wal'd to the op- 
posite shoulder. Such a shot, especially 
if the bullet is a fifty-calibl'e, will drop 
anything; but the IJoint of the heart 
nlay be pierced, or even the lungs cut, 
and beal' will often fight. 
'Ve stalked two slllall grizzlies in the 
"open" one evening. They were busy 
turning over stones, in order to get the 
grubs and worms underneath, and when 
we managed to get, unseen, within forty 
:rards, at fil'st fire each received a bullet 
broadside behind the shoulder; but, 
seemingly none the WOI'se, they both 
tUI'ned down-hill, as beal' will ,,,hen 
wounded, nine times out of ten, and 
made for the ravine, whence they had 
evidently corne. This gave me a nice 
open shot as they passed, and X o. 1 
rolled over dead; not so No.2. Be- 
fore he got a hundred yards away 1 
hit him three times. 1\ly rifle was a 
fifty-calibre Bullard repeater, the one 
1 have used for years-one hundred 
grains of powder a
d a solid ball. At 
the fourth shot he fell all of a healJ, 
seenlÌngly dead. To save trouble we 
laid hold of the first one, which lay about 
seventy yards above the second, and 
dragged him down the steep incline to 
where this second lay, for convenience 
in skinning. 'Ve got within a few feet 
of the bear, when up he jumped, and, 
on one hind leg and one fore, went for 
Frank. The attack was trelnendously 
unexlJected and sudden. At a glance 
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you ('ouhl see that the poor, plucky hrute 
was rast hurting aUJ one, for ono arm 
wa
 Hmashed ntHI his lower ja" "as Hhot 
almost ('ompletely away. Yet I tell the 
Himple truth w}wn I sa
" that for a few 
HtrideH he fichmHy caught up to Frank, 
,\110 mudo most admirable time ; then 
he suddenly fell deaù. "r e examineù 
that h('ar c
refully; he wa
 a Emall oue, 
not "eighing more than two htuldred 
pounds, and was shot all to pie
es. 
.E'teh of the fiye hullets I haa fired had 
Htruek him; OlH' hip and oue forearm 
were broken, the lower jaw shot away; 
there was one shot in the neck, and 
onf', through and through, hehind the 
shoulder. It is never f-\a.fe to fool with 
a grizzly; he may run away as fast as an 
elk, or he may not. He may drop to the 
first wf'll-plnuted hullet, or he may stand 
up till blown almost to pieces. 
I have used almost all sods of rifles, 
and haye Eatisfipd '"1l1ysclf that a good 
repeater is the ann-more accurate than 
an express, hitting hard enough to kill 
anything, and having nine shots instead 
of two. Very little ohservation or read- 
ing will satisfy anyone that the habits of 
game change considerably in a compara- 
tively brief space of time. This is true 
of the grizzlies. .Allowing for old hunt- 
ers' exaggeration, and again allowing for 
the natural growth of the mythical, eyen 
in so fur as it relates to Cr.<.:lls lzorribili.<.:, 
'yet I tbink the modern grizzly is a more 
timid animal than his grandfather could 
ha.ve been. I have said it is not safe to 
depend on one of these animals retreat- 
ing; but, unless wOlmded, if a path of 
retreat is left him, he will ahnost in- 
yariahly ta.ke it. In the eYf'ning, on a 
trail, old hunter:i say that he often shows 
fight sooner than g
t out of the way. I 
haye Duly once met a hr
e hear alone in 
the eycning', and on that occasion I did 
not wait to watch his Illovements, hut 
fortunatdy rolled him Oye1., hitting him 
in the heart \\ith a suap shot. 
The common idea t5till is that, in the 
fall, hear go down the mountains after 
herries. Some, I suppose, do; whet}wr 
it is owing to the oc('upation of the 
river- and creek-beds (the usual place 
"hl're choke-eherrie:i und pluIlls grow 
thickest) hy cattle or not, I cannot say, 
but certainly the bigge::,t do not seem to 
go down at ull. They Ii, e on grubs, 
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and more especially on pine-nuts-break- 
ing up the Rtores which that pn.tt.r and 
IH.o\id('nt little fellow, the mountain- 
squirrel, has laid hy, and on his lahor 
they grow Yel)" fat. 
Tbf're is Homething to me beyond 
memmre fascinating in hunting the griz- 
zly, the hardest of all animals to ap- 
proach, excepting' perhaps the shf'ep ; anù 
the extreme difikulty of seeing him or 
finding him in the daylight, and thelonf>ly 
hatUlts he has now retired to, make him 
more difficult to bring to llag than eyen 
the sheep. X one seems in hetter keep- 
ing with his sUIToundin
s than he. It 
must he a poor, shallow nature that 
cannot enjoy the ah.;olute stillness aUll 
perfect beauty of sucb e, enings as the 
hunter must sometÏ1nes pass alone, when 
,vatr-hing near a hait for hear. 
One such experience I have especially 
in mind. 'Vhat an evening it was, both 
for its beauty nnd its good-fortune! I 
think of it still as a red-letter day, and 
speak of it as 


" One from many sing1ed out, 
One of those heavenly days that cannot die. n 


)Iore than two thousand feet below, the 
heael-waters of the Snake gather thelll- 
seh-es, anel in its infancy the great river 
-;('nds up its haby-murlllur. Behind me, 
the giant heads of the Teton cut the 
rosy e,ening hky, sharp and dear, as 
does the last thousand feet of the )[at- 
terhorn. I" as corufortablJ ensconee<<l 
in the warm, hrown pine-needles that 
smothered up the great knees of n 
gnarled nut-pine, whose roots oftered 
me an arm-chair, fiwl round me, for the 
space of two or three acres, the short, 
crisp grí'ensward, that is only found 
wherf> fmow has lain for mouths pre- 
,iolU.;ly, ,,",as Rpangled and btarretl all 
oyer with such blue and white and red 
mountain-flowers fiS fire nowhere else 
seen in this land. 
I wish I had time and skill to write of 
those sweet mountain-fin" ers ; therf> is 
nothing quitA so beautiflù in an
 other 
.Alpine land I know of, our mountains 
altogether out.;;tripping the SwiR
 or 
\u:-.triall \1ps in the '\('Iùth, variety, and 
HweetU('ss of their flora. I don't know 
an
 thing of botan), I am ashftlll
d to 
Hay, hut we ha, e counted ,\ clhllgh Do 
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hlmdrecl different flowers in bloom dur- 
ing one afternoon's tramp. A1uid the 
lush gTeen of the rich valleys great 
masses of harebell and borage and gen- 
tian cal1Jet the ground. Here and there, 
beautifully contrasting with their fresh, 
yivid blue, wide plots of yellow, pUl1)le- 
centred sun-flowers stoutly hold up their 
heads; while on the border-land of 
these flower-beds of natUl'e, where the 
grass shortens in blade, and deepens to 
an intense shade of green, the delicate 
mountain-lily, with its three pure-white 
petals, fading to the tenderest gl'een at 
the centre, reaches its graceflù height 
of some nine inches. All this one has 
abundant leisure to observe, as he sits 
well to windward, by the way, of the bait 
-in this case a dead elk. 
On this occasion 1 occupied an un- 
usually good point of vantage. l\Iyarm- 
chair not only conlmanded a little slop- 
ing pl'airie, but the heads of two deep 
ravines leading to it, and the crest of 
the ridge, some three hundred feet 
above me, to my left. Hour after hour 
passed peacefully by. 1 tried to read 
Tennyson (1 had a pocket-volume with 
me), with but poor success, and so gave 
myself up to the beauty of the scene. I 
realized, without effort, what a blissful 
thing it might be-nay, sometimes is- 
simply to exist. Such hours do not 
come to any of us often; but when they 
do, with them surely may COllie an over- 
mastering sense of that great truth 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning so tel'sely 
puts- 


U Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he wh.o sees takes off his shoes." 


'Vitbout cant, 1 trust, that evening I 
took off mine, as the old prayer came to 
mind: "'V e thank Thee for our crea- 
tion, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life." 
1 was in a state of stable equilibrium, 
bodily and mentally (if it ever is given 
to a rector of a New York church so to 
be), when a n1Ïghty rumpus arose from 
the edge of the dark woods where our 
horses were lariatted, two or three 
hundred yards below. On his way up- 
ward, a big grizzly had been joined 
by a relative or acquaintance (history 


will never say which), and, as ill-luck 
would have it, they both came suddenly 
on the horses, hidden and securely tied 
in a little hollow. From where 1" sat 1 
could see nothing, but running down a 
few :rards I came in sight of two sturdy 
fellows surveying our plunging nags, 
as for one mOlnent they evidently held 
a hm'ried consultation. The conclusion 
they arrived at was that they were out 
for venison, not for horse-flesh, especi- 
ally when there was Inore than a suspi- 
cion of a dangerous slnell around; in 
brief, they struck our trail, and scented 
the saddle, and so in an instant were 
off. Of com'se, we had settled on a 
spot toward which the wind blew frOln 
the ravine (Frank was a quarter of a mile 
away on the other side of the prairie) ; 
for bear almost always come up at even- 
ing from the deepest hiding-places,- 
and these bear ran off, quartering up- 
,,,--ind, giving lne a long, running shot, 
as they made great tÎ1ne among the tall, 
rank grass and flowèrs. 
Sit down when you shoot, if it is pos- 
sible. There is no better position than 
an elbow on either knee ; you can shoot 
fast and straight, and the position is 
high enough to calTY your head and rifle 
above small inequalities of the ground. 
I let drive and missed; shot too far 
ahead, I fancy. Always shoot too far 
ahead, rather than too far behind. Nine 
times out of ten a bullet plunlped in 
front of l'unning gmne will halt it for a 
moment; and so now it turned out. The 
leader reared up for an instant, and the 
instant's pause was fatal. The next bul- 
let took hirn fair in the centre of the 
chest. He had just time to give his so- 
licitous companion a wipe with his paw, 
that would have come near wiping out a 
strong man, when he rolled over. 
Bear No. 2 concluded he had an en- 
gagement somewhere else, and was set- 
tling down to a business-like gait when 
he, too, came to grief. There they lay, 
not fifty yards apart--two in one even- 
ing, not so bad-though in honesty 
it must be confessed that such shots 
were more than ordinarily lucky. Skin- 
ning a tough hide is a very trying bit 
of work, but how willingly was it un- 
dertaken. 'Vhat time we made down 
the mountain, tying first our trophies- 
heaùs left on-securely on the cow-sad- 
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dleR ! "lmt, canllot a good hrOJH"ho do 
when he wants to g(.t hu('k to the herd! 
For a couple of tholU.mlld feet we h'd 
the horses, find then fairly raced. 'Vhat 
fun is a good fWfimper home when :rou 
have a Atanch pony between your legs! 
The Alue-footeÙ1less and hariliness of a 
well-trained pony are Bimply mfirvel- 
Ions; give him his bead, and if there is 
a ghost of a trail he will take it. ::\Iany 
an evening did we race home against 
time, determined to get over the three 
miles of twisted and fallen tilll her he- 
fore the last glow vanished. Once out 
of the timher we could sober down, for 
all was plain Railing. Three or four 
miles more-among old heaver-meadows, 
wbere every now and then we heard, 
loud almost as a }>iHtol-shot, the beaver 
slnite the water with his broad tail, as 
he went down into his own quiet, clear 
pool- and the welcome blaze of the 
camp-fire promised rest, after refresb- 
ing and sufficient toil, as well as good 
companionship. 
There is filllong 'Vestenl men much 
controversy as to the various kinds of 
bear inhabiting our 'Vestern Alps; but 
the number of those who, from personal 
observation, are capable of forming an 
opinion, is very small. In the first 
place, for all the sanguinary talk around 
the stove, there are 110t a great many 
men who bave made a practice of hunt- 
ing bear at all. One such incident as 
that which occurred, two years ago, in 
the Big Horn scares a good many. ..\. 
poor fellow there came on a bear, a 
small cinnamon, feeding on an elk be 
bad killed. He fired find wounded it ; 
the bear retreated, and he followed. 
Corning up with it, again he fired, when 
the hear charged hiln. Trying to re- 
load (he used, I heard, a single-shot 
Sharp rifle), the extractor came off the 
f'mpty shell, and, of course, be waR de- 
fenceless. He evidently drew his knife 
ana us(.d it desperately; for when they 
found him the hear lay near him, dead, 
with many knife-wounds in it, hut it 
had killed hitn first. In short, both on 
account of the danger and by reason of 
the great diftieulty of seeing them, it 
scarcely })ays to hunt bear alone. 
There are eOIll}>aratively few men, I 
say, who
e opinion is "orth Illueh ; nnll 
some of these ::,eeill to have an idea that, 


for tbe credit of the mountain-land they 
lovo so wpll, they are hound to people 
it with aR many different species of bear 
as they can. N ow, as a matter of fact, 
I helieve that almoRt all the bears rang- 
ing in the Hocky :\1ountainR occasionally 
breed together; certainly, brown ana 
black sometimes do. Our })arty once 
shot a black bear with a large hro"n 
crORS, extending from the tail to the back 
of the head and down each shoulder. 
Just as eertainly, the In'own and grizzly 
on occasions intermarry. ::\1y llUuter as- 
sures rue he has shot gray cuhs with a 
hrown sow. I may he wrong, but I can- 
not mJself see any difference f'uffieiently 
nmrked to wan-ant the idea that the cin- 
namon ùear of the Rockies is not the 
coarser, larger brown hear, the reslùt 
of some cro
sing between the grizzly 
and the brown. 
Then, some men insist that among the 
gray hear there are no less than three 
distinct varieties-silYertip, roachback, 
and grizzly. As I have said before, I 
call110t sn,.}' anything about the Califor- 
nia grizzly, though I do not think, from 
skins I have examined, he differs mate- 
rially from bis neighbor of the moun- 
tains; but as to these differences of 
color indicating n distinct variety, I can- 
not helieve it. "
e shot three bears, 
feeding on one carcass, last fall, all 
three yeal's old, and evidently of the 
same litter, and you could scarcely finù 
greater, arieties of color than tho
e they 
represented. One was almost yellow, 
one a dark si1vertip, and one almost 
hro"\ffi. There is, among bear, a con- 
siderahlf't variety in shape and outline 
sometimes, and, hack of the tusk, in the 
lower anù upper jaws, some few grizzlies 
seem to havp a lesser and s('cOIHl tu:-,h. 
instead of the usual molar; hut this i
 a 
rarity, I fancy. I only found it twice, 
awl our men cOIÙ<1 not remember havin
 
Beell it beforf'. 
I "ill end this ramhling paper as I 
lwgan it. \rhy does this spIt-ndid Al- 
pine region of ours, so rich in beaut). 
and in all varieties of interest, lI.ttract 
so fpw? For a party of two or three, a 
hip of se, ell or eight weeks lUuid its 
solitudes need not eost each one 1ll0I'e 
than many spend ùuring a couple of 
months at t50llle fashionable sea-side re- 
sort. 
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To get competf'l1t guides i
 the chief 
difficulty. The nlen who can or will 
take an' outfit through a lllOuntainous 
counh-y, where they have never been be- 
fore, are few and far between; and the 
so-called certificated guides, numerous 
enough in the park, know little or noth- 
ing of the country beyond it. The 
charges, too, in the park for transport are 
excessive. Cooke City, Gallatin County, 
l\Iontana, the mining-camp I haye re- 
fen.'ed to, is the best place I know for 
securing men. A railway will soon con- 
nect it wi.th the Northern Pacific, and 
meanwhile, frOlll Jlme till December, a 
stage runs three times a week to the 
:\IamIDoth Hot Springs. But some good 
hunters are still to be found at Billings 
and Bozeman on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. On one of the most success- 
ful trips I ever made we had no guides 
at all. I steered the party by such aid 
a::, the Il1ap afforded. So long as we 
went slowly, sending one of the IJarty 
forward, day by day, to hunt a trail, 
we did very well. 'Ve only got into one 
scrape that might have ended seriously, 
and that came from foolishly venturing 
down a cañon none of us had ever ex- 
plorecl Go slow; and go nowhere un- 
less YOU are sure you can, at the worst, 
retra'Ce your steps, and you will enjoy 
your trip. 
Though a guide is not a necessity, a 
couple of first-class packers are. Any 
man, with some little experience of 
roughihg it, can guide a party fairly 
well; but no mortal man, not to the 
manner born, can pack. No baby is 
more dependent on its mother than is 
the tenderfoot upon his packer. Day 
after day he stands, in wondering admi- 
ration, and sees this individual" throw" 
the marvellous diamond hitch-knot that 
fastens, as nothing else can fasten, the 
strange assortment of everything, fl'om 
a Dutch oven to a stag's head, that may 
chance to forlll the pack; and when he 
has mastered the secret of the diamond 
hitch, he is still years from being a 
thorough packer. To see all the Ùn- 
pedimenta of a hunting-camp for a party 
of four travellers and their men quickly 
done up into the neatest and tightest 
packages imaginable, and then bound, 
as none but a 'Yesterner can bind thew, 
on the back of an ill-conditioned Indian 


pony, to stay there, as I havc Heen packs 
stay, all day long, with just one tighten- 
ing up, as up and clown we go over rocks 
and against b'ees, is a wonderful in- 
stance of skill and t:areful planning. 
SOIl1e days, of COUl'se, the packs won't 
" ride ;" sometimes the devil has com- 
pletely luastm'ed the natures of horse 
and DnIle, as long ago he did the pigs. 
'Ve once started frmn Big Timber Sta- 
tion across a level and stony plain, at five 
o'clock sharp, on a sweltel"ing August 
morning. By four that evening we had 
Inade precisely two and a half miles. I 
think the outfit's survival as an out- 
fit on that occasion is due to the fact 
that the clear stream of the Bowl<lcr 
(full of trout, by the way) did not flow 
another quarter of a nlile farther oft" 
from our starting-point than it did. I 
never had better packers or better ani- 
Inals than those we had for that trip; 
but we put too much on the mules. 
They were a splendid band, but had not 
been packed for two years, and so were 
soft and resented packing; and there 
just happened to be an evidence of ad- 
vancing civilization, in the shape of half 
a mile of the newest and lllOst barby 
barbed-wire fencing, midway between the 
railroad and the woody bend of the 
streaIn that was the goal of all our 
hopes. Against that half-mile of wire 
everyone of those mules in turn lay 
down, stringing themselves well out, so 
that they would not be inconveniently 
close together, this manæuvre, of course, 
resulting in the rending and cutting of 
all that was cuttable about them, includ- 
ing their hides; and, in all honesty-for 
one must try to be honest even to a 
pack-Inule-I must say, they rather 
seemed to like to have theÜ' hides cut, 
if they were only sure of cutting every 
flour, sugar, oatmeal, and coffee-sack, 
to say nothing of letting daylight into 
water-proof, tarpaulin, clothes, etc. 
It is bomething to have had an ex- 
haustive experience of any sort; and after 
going through those eleven hours of un- 
ceasing toil, during which I had ample 
opportunity to see what a mule could do, 
and to hear how thoroughly trained Irlule- 
packers cOlùcl express their sentiments 
regarding everything and every person 
in general, and those immediate mules 
and circumstances in particular, I have 



THE SONNET. 


Bil 


no Iwsitntion in affirming th"1t in hoth 
t heH
 aircctiollS Iny e
qJt:áence is ex- 
Lausti, e. 
Dl':l<l-heat awl almost dumb, Olle of 
the men. sitting' on a newly prostrate 
ruule'l:) lwaù, sUlllllied up the situation 


C011("i!-;ply as he said, glan('ing at me re- 
proachfully, u It'H enough to ma.ke a 
minister of the gospel swear;" and had I 
g-oue through half the poor fellow had 
elHlurcd, I ha.ve no douht I BhoulJ hay(\ 
agreed with him. 


TII E SO:'JNET. 


lit' Julia C. k.. Dorr. 


TO A (,RITIC. 


"IT if, hu1 ('tmning artifice," you say? 
"To it no throh of nature nnswereth? 
It hath no living ptùse, no vital breath, 
This puppet, fashione(l in an elder da
?, 
Through whose strait lips no heart can cry or pray?" 
o deaf and blind of soul, these words that saith ! 
If that thine ear is dull, what hilldereth 
That quicker ears should hear the bugles play 
And the trump call to battle? Since the stars 
First sang together, ana the exulting skies 
Thrilled to their music, earth hath never heard, 
Above the tumult of Ler worldly jars, 
Or loftiel' 
ongs or prayers than those that ril:iC 
'YLt'l"e the high SODnet soaretl like a bird! 


TO A POET. 


THor; who wouldst wake the sonnet's Rilw'r lyre, 
::\takf' thine hauds ("lean! 1'heD. as on eaglf"s 'wings, 
Above the soiling toueh of sordid things. 
Rid thy soul soar till. mounting high and l1Ïgher, 
It feels the glow of pure l"P}f'Htial fire, 
Bathes in clear light. and heal"S the song that l'mgs 
Through heaven's high arches when some angel bring
 
Gift
 to the Throne, on 'wings that never tire! 
It hath a suhtile 1llusie, l:itrungely sweet, 
Yet all UllIUet't for dance or roundelay, 
Or illlc lo'"e that fadeth like a 1I0wer. 
It i
 tIlt' \"oicp of hl'arb that strongly heat, 
The cry of Houl:i that grandly love aUll prn.y, 
The trumpet-peal that thrill,; the battle-hour! 
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A.V UNPUBLISHED DRAFT OF A 



A TIO
AL CO
STITUTIO
 BY ED
\Ul\;D RA
DOLPH. 


FOüX]) .A..\IOXG THE PArERS OF GEOHGE )L\SOX. 


BJ' Moncure D. Con'ü:ay. 


.\T the clo
(\ of the Constitutional 
Convention of 17b 7, itq Secretary, "ïll- 
iam Jackson, made a holocaust of the 
papers on his table. 1Iany interesting 
materials of history 80 l>crished. But 
fortunately there were some who realized 
what momentous history was made in 
those Inonth
, and there "ha') been found 
among the papers of George )Iason, au- 
thor of the Bill of Rights, a document 
of great importlmce. This is the draft 
of a national constitution by Governor 
Edmund R'lndolpb, "ith annotations by 
James )IcClurg, one of his colleagues in 
the Convention of I ïS7. 
I had already hecome convinced, in the 
course of the biography of Randolph, on 
which I Lave been engaged, that some 
,;uch document had existed as this, which 
a descendant of the statesman of Guns- 
ton Hall has now placed in my hand. 
Un April S, I ïH7, )Iadison wrote from 
Xew York to Governor Handolph: "I 
am glad to find that you are turning 

'our thoughts towards the business of 
)Iay ne
t. )Iy despair of your finding 
the nece
ry leisure, as bignified in one 
of your letters, with the probability that 
Home leading propositions at least would 
he expecteù from Yirg-inia, haù engaged 
me in a closer attention to the subject 
than I should otherwise h'lve given. 
I think, with you, that it "ill 
he well to retain as luuch a.'i }>m;sihle 
of the old Confederation. . . . I 
am alw perfel'tlyof :rour opinion that, 
in fmming a system, no materÜù sa,cri- 
fi('t;-:i ought to be made to local or 
temporary prejudices. An explanatory 
addré
 must of necéssity accompany 
the result uf the Convention on the 
main object. I am not sure that it will 
he practic-able to present the severnl 
}Jarts of the reform in so detached a 

mllner to the States, as that a par- 
hal adoption will be binding." These 


phrn
es suggest that R'llidolph was en- 
gaged on a con
titutional Hcheme, and 
some of them that he had submitted to 
)[adison parts of the draft now discoy- 
ere(l. In it Randolph Rpeaks of the plan 
as "the refonn ;" he urge') the nec{;,;sity 
of a Constitution that can be "accomm(}.. 
dated to times and events;" he outlines 
"an explanatory address." This scheme 
cannot be confused with the genel-al res- 
olutions introduced by the Governor, as 
leader of the Virginia delegation, at the 
opening of the Convention, of which he 
said, "details made no part, and could 
not perhaps, "ith propriety, have been 
introduced." The document just dis- 
covered is one of details as well as gen- 
eral principles, and covers nine long 
folio pages in Randolph's small hand- 
writing. It has evidently been UStd as 
a working draft, no doubt in Committee 
of Detail, each item being ticketed oft' 
when disposed of. There are numerous 
erasures and interpolations of his own, 
besides the notes of l\IcClurg. There 
are indications of blank spaces afterward 
tilled up. At one }Joint th
 fir:;t legis- 
lative branch is sh-Ied "House of Dele- 
gates," at another :. House of Represent- 
atiyes," and there are other vestigf-
 of 
the de, elopment of the scheme at Phila- 
delphia. 
'Ihe title "Hou
e of Delegah:::-," is 
one of several indications that the GOY- 
ernor began on the basis of the Yirginia 
Con-;titution which he helped to frame 
in 17ïG, his twenty-tbird Jear. Xow, in 
his thirty-fourth Year, he was the most 
successf
 admini
trator of the State he 
had help to found. Dr. James 1I"Clurg, 
to whonl thi'i <1rart was submitted, owed 
his nomination to the Convention to 
R'llidolph, a.q did Richard Henry Lee. 
The Goyernor wished to give fair play 
to federalist mid anti-federalist. For 
::\IcClurg, six years his senior, Randolph 
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had great regard, though their roads di- 
verged a good deal in the Convention. 
After graduation at "Tilliam and l\Iary 
(1762), he (l\IcClurg) had studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh and Paris, haa writ- 
ten a celebrated medical essay, become 
Professor of Anatomy and l\Iedicine at 
'Yilliam and 1\Iary (1779), and published 
a volume of 'Vel's de 8ociélé. He had 
also served as a )lmliber of the Execu- 
ti ve Council. :\ladison wished to have 
him appointed Secretary of FOl'eign Ai- 
fairs. Although his voice was heard in 
the Convention but three times, then in 
few words (l\ladison attributing this to 
his modesty), the annotations on this 
Randolph Constitution show that Dr. 
l\IcClurg had carefully considered the 
questions which came before the Con- 
vention. He was, it seems, a federalist 
of the Hamiltonian, rather than of the 
Randolphian school; that is, he was in- 
clined to repose national supremacy in 
the exec uti ve, rather than in the legis- 
lature. * These notes, and Randolph's 
spontaneous alterations-changes sug- 
gesting consultations ",ith one or an- 
other leader-make this old document in 
SOllie sort a composite Constitution, and 
it is l'ather in its relation to the forces 
and factors at work in the Convention, 
than to its connection with Randolph 
individually, that its chief intel'est lies. 
The instrument opens with sugges- 
tions of a general kind. "In the 
draught of a fundamental constitution 
two things deserve attention. 1. To in- 
sert essential principles only, lest the 
operations of government should be 
clogged by rendering those provisions 
permanent and unalterable which ought 
to be accommodated to times and events. 
2. To use simple and precise language, 
and general propositions, according to 
the example of the constitutions of the 
several states. 
"1. A Preamble seems proper. Not 
for the pm-pose of designating the ends 
of government and human politics: 
this display of theory, however proper 


* It has been generally supposed that Dr. McClurg's 
motion that the President Bhoulll be chosen for life or 
good behavior was meant aR irony. The notes he has 
added to this Randolph Constitution f;Uggcst that uuder 
his humorous pllralie was a serious sYlhpathy with the 
Hamiltonian principle. He was compellt'd to return to 
Virgima some time before the clO!ie of the Com'cntion, 
which accounts for his signature not lJeing appcnùcd to 
the COllstitutiun. 


in the first fornlation of states' gov- 
ernments is unfit here; Hince we' are 
not working on the natul'al right
 of 
men not yet gathered into society, but 
upon those rights modified by society, 
and interwoven with what we call the 
rights of states. Nor yet is it proper 
for the purpose of mutually pledging 
the faith of the parties for the observ- 
ance of the articles: this may be done 
more solemnly at the close of the 
draught, as in the Confederation. But 
the object of our PI'eamble ought to be 
briefly to declare that the present fed- 
eral government is insufficient to the 
general happiness; that the cunviction 
of this fact gave birth to this Conven- 
tion; and that the only effectual mode 
which they can devise fOl' curing this 
insufficiency is the establishment of a 
supreme legislative, executive, and ju- 
diciary. Let it be next declared that 
the following are the Constitution and 
fundamentals of government for the 
United States. After this intI'oduction 
let us proceed to the 
"2. First resolution. This resolution 
involves these particulaI's: 1. The style 
of the United States, which may con- 
tinue as it now is. 2. A declaration 
that the supl'eme legislative, executive, 
and judiciary shall be established. 3. A 
declaration that these departments shall 
be distinct, and independent of each 
other, except in specified cases." 
It is one thing to aim at "essential 
principles only," another to detach such 
from the incidents which events have 
raised into a semblance of eternal prin- 
ciples. No doubt it is largely due to 
the long struggle of the Virginia Bur- 
gesses to keep Governor Berkeley and 
his royal council out of their House that 
severe severance of the three branches 
had become the political creeù. Like 
most creeds, it had to be harmonized with 
practical necessities. " Soup is not eaten 
so hot as it is cooked." Even in the 
Virginia Constitution of 1776 the in- 
dependence is qualified: "The Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judiciary Depart- 
ments shall be separate and ùistinct, so 
that neither exercise the powers prop- 
erly belonging to the other; nor shall 
any person exercise the powers of more 
than one of them at the same time, ex- 
cer)t that the justices of the county 
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courts sball be eli:-,rible to either House of 
Assembly." Governor HalHlolph wished 
tf' make furtlH'r e"-ccptions from the 
creed, in the r niteù States Constitution, 
but the doctrine had to he laid down. 

 \11<1 ne\.t to it the doctrine of a hi- 
cumerallegislature. "The mind of the 
})cuplc of \.merica," said George :\Ia- 
HOll, "is unsettlc( I as to somf' points, but 
,.;ettIed fi'; to others. III two points I 
aill f:!llre it is well t:iett1ed-first, in an 
attaehment to republican government; 
r;ecouilly, in an atta.dnnent to more than 
oue brallch in the legi
lature." 
\.gainst 
the ùicumeral system }'ranklin stood 
alone in the (;o;lvention, where it was 
uceept('(l almost without question. 'rhe 
first proyision of this Randolph COllf:!ti- 
tution is for a Legislature which "shall 
cOURist of two hranehes : viz. (a) a House 
of Delegates; and (b) a Henate." The 
use of this word Senate might point Lord 
]3acou's famons Haying about the power 
of worcls to entangle strongest luen. 1 
have before me a manuscript fragment by 
Edmund Randolph ill wl1Ìch, alluding to 
the framers of the Virginia. Constitution, 
(1 iiG) he baYs: "The young boa
tecl that 
they were treading upon the republican 
grolliul of Greece awl Home, and con- 
tracted a sovereign contempt for British 
institutions." " It may surprise poster- 
ity that in the midst of the most pointed 
dcc!allmtions in the Convelltion agaiwit 
the ine(luality of repre
entation ill thc 
British House of Commons, it was sub- 
luitte<l to in Virginia. "ithout a Ulur- 
runr." SOllie of these } oung Uomans 
lived to find Loused in their "Henate" 
ß peerage of StateH hy which Delaware 
was made equal with VirbY"jnia. But the 
hicameral system did not originate in 
State equality, a
 is sometimes said; 
that e(luality of yutes might ha.ye beeu 
combined with proportional representa- 
tion in the IIouse of Uepresentl1ti\es, 
as it now is when a prf'!;idential elec- 
tion fall.., to that House. 
" 2. The House of Delegates 
hall ncver 
he greater in number than -. To 
effect this pursue a rule similar to that 
pre
cri1Jed in the IGth artide of the 

ew York Con::;titution." This Kew 
York arti('le lilliitt;d the Senators to 
100, the H(lprcscutath'es to 30U. In 
l
OI the Senators were further reducPtl 
to 82, awl tllc Hepn_'sentati\es to 1:'0; 
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twenty years later the latter" ere set at 
12R The },lau involved rep('ated redis- 
trihutions. For its application to tho 
United Sta.tes Randolph propo
eù that 
"eneb Htate shall sen< 1 delega.tes RCCUt'd- 
ing to the ratio recomm('naed hy Con- 
gre
:-': to ascertain this point let a cen- 
sus be taken," etc. The qualifications 
for Congress were to bc twenty-fiyc years 
of age uud citizenship. \\'hereto Han- 
dolph appends: "Qu: if a certain term 
of residcnce, and a certain quantity of 
lauded property, ougLt not to be lllade 
hy the Convention a further qualifica- 
tion." The" delegate's" tenure was 
two years; the eledions being held bi- 
ennially, on the t:i:Lille day throughout 
the same State, at a place thed by each 
Legislature, frolli timc to time ; or, in 
their default, by the national legi::;lat- 
ure. "The qualification of electors 
shall be the same with that in the par- 
ticular states, unless the " [national] 
" legislature t;hall hereafter dired Home 
Imiform qualification to prevail tbrough 
the states." Here are suggested as 
qualifications: "Citizenship; manhood; 
sanity of mind ; previous residence of 
one year, or possession of real property 
within the state for the whole of one 
year, or enrolmcnt in the militia for the 
whole of a Year." But someone has run 
his pen tlu:Ough all of these except the 
first two, as "not justified by the reso- 
lutions." The Delegates choose their 
presiding officer. The." shall vote hy hal- 
lot, unless t\\0-third8 choo
e to \ar.r the 
mode. " A majority shill he a quorwu 
for business; but a smaller number may 
he authorized by the House to call for 
and punish non-attending lllelll bers, und 
to adjourn for any time not exceeùing OI
e 
week." .. The how;e of delegates sLall 
haye power oyer its own Ule1llher
." "1'ho 
delegates shall be privileged from arrt'
t 
(personal r('
traint) dwing their attend- 
ance rand] for so long a time hefore and 
after as IU:l.J he neces
ary for tran.lling 
to and from the legi
lature." To this is 
added, hut struck out, ., and they shall 
La\ e no other privileges wh
tever." 
They shall he ineligible to fillY oftiee 
under the nutLorih- of the United Stat .s 
<luring their term." Vaeancies shall 1)(' 
tille(l h) "rit of t)H.ir Stat
 governor 
or speaker. The t\\ u Hou
c
 were ar- 
ranged IlllH,'h in tIlt. bu,me \, a
 in the 
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original dl'aft, the provisions being quite 
legible through the multitude of era- 
sures which followed the victory of une- 
qual representation in the Senate. Un- 
til then" the Legislature" was written of 
as one body, and the only functional 
privileges of the two branches are, that 
the :first is to have peculiar powers 
concerning money-bills, and the Sen- 
ate those relating to treaties-of con1- 
merce, of peace, and alliance. The 
Senate is also to appoint the judiciary, 
and send ambassadors. The present 
ru1e of rotation in the Senate is taken 
literally frOln this Randolph scheme. 
The provision for its constitution was: 
"The Senate shall consist of-mem- 
bers, each possessing a vote." Each 
State was to use its o\vn discretion as 
to the tÏ1ne and lUanneI' of choosing 
these "members," presently interlined 
"Senators." Dr. Franklin, having vainly 
appealed to the Convention to invoke 
divine assistance in settling the issue 
between the large and sr _all States, 
proposed, as a compromise, that the lat- 
ter should have their equality of repre- 
sentation if they paid fOI'it. Randolph 
arranged another cOll1promise, by which 
the States should vote as equals on a num- 
ber of subjects that might affect them as 
States. But when he brought this in- 
to the Convention the small States had 
already gained the day. George l\iason, 
with WhOlll Randolph nearly always 
agreed, intimated a willingness to make 
this concession to the small States for 
the sake of the Union; but, in thus 
yielding, neither of these men contem- 
plated the further powers presently 
vested in the Senate in combination 
with the Executive. 
A curious provision was struck out of 
this document by which the Senators 
were to be paid per diem the average 
value of a fixed number of bushels of 
wheat, on the basis of its value for the 
previous six years as declared by a spe- 
cial jury of merchants and farmers sum- 
moned by the Supreme Court. In this 
the old tobacco payments of Virginia 
survive. The legislative power to raise 
money by taxation, "unlimited as to 
sum, for the past and future debts and 
necessities of the Union, and estab- 
lish rules for collection," is given under 
exceptions: direct taxation must be pro- 


portioned to representation; any capita- 
tion tax must apply to all under this 
limitation, and every indirect tax be 
common to all. The power to " regulate 
commerce" is maùe (by l\IcClurg) to in- 
clude "foreign and domestick." Ran- 
dolph having provided against duties on 
exports, and prohibitions or prohibitory 
duties on "importations of inhabitants," 
McClurg changes this to "no prohibi- 
tions on such inhabitants or people as 
the several States think proper to ad- 
mit." This looks as if l\lcClurg did not 
share the hatred of the slave-trade ex- 
pressed by his colleagues. Randolph 
was a radical anti-slavery man for the 
time, and his clause about" inhabitants" 
(foreigners) had nothing to do with 
State privileges or with slaves. To in- 
clude these, l\IcClurg adds " people." 
"\Vhen this 1\icClurg clause was before 
the Convention, Randolph declared he 
would rather risk the Constitution than 
accept it. No navigation act is to pass 
unless by consent of eleven States (1\lc- 
Clurg says, "two-thirds of the members 
present"). All war powers aloe intrusted 
to the Legislature; "it is to make war, 
raise armies, equip fleets; to provide tri- 
bunals and punishments for mere offences 
against the law of nations." It is to ap- 
point tribunals inferior to the judiciary; 
"to adjust, upon the plan heretofore used, 
all disputes between the States." 1\lc- 
Clurg adds, "respecting territory and 
jurisdiction;" wherein he came in col- 
lision with l\Iason's protest against the 
doctrine that the territorial sovereignty 
claimed by the crown had descended to 
the Federal Government. To Randolph's 
provision that the Legislature shall have 
the exclusive right to coin money 1\lc- 
Clurg adds, that no State shall emit pa- 
per bills of credit without approval of 
the National Legislature, or make any- 
thing but specie a legal tender. It 
seems probable that, by granting the 
Legislature power to "coin n10ney," Ran- 
dolph wished to bear testimony against 
pal)er money, but perhaps not wishing 
absolutely to tie the hands of the gener- 
al government on the subject-this be- 
ing the position taken by Mason. The 
powers exm'cised by Congress under the 
present Constitution are here fOI' the 
most part enumerated, and need not be 
recited. 
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Govel'nor Randolph wa
 sh:u1)ly aHked 
in the Convention of 1787, by Pierce 
Butler, whether he meant to aholish 
State powers altogether. Although he 
hOlleRtly disclaimed Ru('h an intention, 
he shared with Hamilton-perhaps with 
'Yashington-the hope that the Xation- 
al Government would hecume, to use 
his own similitude, as a great oak be- 
side which the State governments would 
appear as shruhs. Even in this scheme 
for a "l'eform" of the Confedera- 
tioll, he would onlain a "supreme" 
government-his word being struck out 
in the Convention. But he differed 
from Hamilton and "r ashington as to the 
nucleus of the central supremacy; he 
would veHt it in a legislature, carefuHy 
filtered ancl checked, but independent 
of State go'\ernments still semi-colonial. 
:Hut after the decision of the Conven- 
tion giving equality of suffrage in the 
Senate, the States were all summoned 
"to their tents." "The vote of this 
morning," Haid Randolph, "has em- 
barrassed the busineHs extremely. All 
the powers given in the repol"t from the 
committee of the whole were founded 
on the supposition that a proportional 
representation was to prevail in both 
branches of the legislature." .Among 
several alterations in this Randolph 
scheme which followed that memorable 
July 16th may have been the erasure of 
the following: "All laws of a particular 
state repugnant hereto shall be voicl; 
and in the decision thereon, which shall 
be vested in the supreme judiciary, all 
incidents, without which the general 
principle cannot be satisfied, shall be 
considered as involved in the general 
principle." Kow that the Supreme 
Court was to be appointed l)y the 
Senate-exclusively, as he supposed- 
such a clause might place a State at the 
mercy of a minority of the nation. The 
statesmen who" ished to develop a strong 
poptùar government of the pUl'e repub- 
lican type, and those who desired a 
strong perHonal government, were hence- 
forth compelled to sit aloof and silent 
while others framed on paper an impos- 

ihle combination of State and National 
authority. The late :\11'. Sotherll, ùeing 
driven one night, by a tipsy cabman, aim- 
lc
sly ahout some London square, cried 
out at la:;t, "Cabman) keep 011 in thi!:; 
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squarp ; I've heen lwrc so long, I hegin 
to like it." "Do you mean," asked the 
man, "for me to go on driving round 
this Hquare?" "Yes, as much as a man 
can drive round in a Hquare." Since 
our constitutional fathers started to 
drive their ancient State chariot round 
in a square of national Huprelllacy the 
inevitable corner collisions have come; 
but eyen now, so strong are political 
survivals) it is improbahle that a con- 
stitutional amenùment denying the right 
of State secession could be carried. 
Along with this Randolph Constitution 
was found a carefully prepared paper, 
in the handwriting of George :\IaHon, 
expressing his views in favor of a plural 
executive, as "the most effectual means 
of checking and counteracting the aspir- 
ing views of dangerous and ambitious 
men." Like everything elRe that came 
from that man the argument is vigor- 
ous, and no doubt it will appear in the 
coming biography of l\Iason by ]Hiss Kate 
l\Iason Rowland. Since perusing that 
argument I have no doubt that Rau- 
dolph's conversion to the idea of a plural 
executive-his advocacy of which made 
such an impression on Fl'anklin-was 
due to :\Iason, and su bsequen t to their 
arrival in Philadelphia. The govern- 
or's draft now before me provides for 
a single executive. The title of the Ex- 
ecutive appears to have been a matter 
of much discussion. Randolph pIS.) 
says that after the revolution many 
retained the use of titles because of 
"pride which would not suffer the new 
government to carry with it fewer tes- 
tilllonies of public devotion than the 
old." He here ignores every title, but 
'1\IcClurg suggests: "Governor of the 
United People and States of _\.merica." 
Randolph provides for election of the 
Executive by the National Legisl'tture; 
l\IcClurg adds-" By ballot, each Hous
 
having a negative on the other." Ran- 
dolph provides for a seveI;l years term, 
"ith ineligibility thereafter. The Ex- 
ecutive is to command and superintend 
the militia, to direct their discipline, 
and to direct the executives of the 
States to call them, or any part, for the 
support of the Xational Government. 
But :\IcClurg ""ould substitute: "To be 
Comnmnder in Chief of the Land find 
Xa.\a.l Force
 of the 'Gnion antol of the 
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l\Iilitia of the several States." Randolph, 
like l\ladison, relied llluch on the power 
of impeachment. The Executive is to 
be l'eIllOVable on impeachment by the 
House of Representatives, on conviction 
of malpractice or neglect of duty, be- 
fore the Supreme Court. FOI' "mal- 
practice or neglect of duty" l\IcClurg 
substitutes, "treason, bribery, or cor- 
ruption." Randolph would probably 
not have accepted this limitation, and 
he certainly did not agree to the doc- 
tor's proposal to give the Executive the 
pardoning power, even though one not 
}Jleac1able to an impeachment. 'Vith 
l\Iason he b'iec1 hard to except treason 
from the offences open to presidential 
clemency. lVIany in the Convention 
recognized the danger of investing a 
President with the power that may be 
used to shield his own guilt. Madison 
soothed his fears here, as in the face of 
other risks, with contemplation of the 
tremendous efficacy he attributed to the 
Inenace of ÏInpeachment. l\loreover, 
these patriots were in despair of :finding 
any safer depository of the pal'doning 
pOWel'. The time was not ripe for in- 
quiring whether that power is not in 
itself an anomalous survival from the 
ages of autocracy, and whether it is wise 
to raise any individual into a Supren1e 
Court of Appeal, able to revise and re- 
verse decisions of the highest tribunals 
in criminal cases. However, Randolph 
may be cI'edited by the heretical on this 
point with having on1Ítted all mention 
of any pardoning power. Probably he 
would have reposed it, if anywhere, in 
the Chief Justice of the United States. 
Randolph's long training as State At- 
torney-for a time he was also a judge 
-enabled him to prepare a schen1e for 
the judiciary which met with genel'al 
acceptance. Several powers, however, 
intrusted to the Supreme Court in his 
scheme, WCl'e taken from it, the most 
serious, perhaps, being its jurisdiction 
in cases of impeachment. The men- 
tion of "cases of impeachment" in the 
present Constitution, Article lIT., Sec- 
tion 2, defining jurisdictions of the 
court, looks like a relic of this original 
arrangement. The proceedings of the 
Convention with regard to the judiciary 
were followed unweariedly by this Vir- 
ginia lawyer, and, as he had contributed 


so murh to lay its foundations, he was 
slllnmoned by the first PI'esi<1ent to as- 
sist, as first Attorney-General, its organ- 
ization and inauguration throughout the 
country. 
The next part of Randolph's draft is 
devoted to "l\'liscellaneous Provisions." 
The admission of new states is much 
the same as that finally adopted. l\Ic- 
Clurg }'equires a congressional majority 
of two-thirds for each such adn1ission, and 
Randolph is cal'eful to reserve full legis- 
lative discretion in each case. On the 
vexed question of "the guarantee," Ran- 
dolph's Constitution engages the national 
government to (1) prevent the establish- 
ment of any government not republican; 
(2) to protect each state against internal 
commotion, and (3) against external in- 
vasion; (4) "but this guarantee shall not 
operate without an application fron1 the 
legislature of a state." Although it is 
not quite certain how much was included 
by the words" this guarantee," in the 
last clause, it looks as if Randolph 
meant to empower the general govern" 
ment to interfere in the intel'llal com" 
motions of a state without any demand 
from the state, the latter condition be, 
ing requisite only in case of external in, 
vasion. l\IcClurg, however, has modified 
the section so that the guarantee against 
"intel'llal commotion" shall operate only 
after application from the state legis- 
lature. So it now stands in our Consti- 
tution, with the proviso that aid may be 
invoked by the executive of a state when 
its legislature cannot be convened. But 
any internal commotion which should 
hinder a legislature from meeting might 
involve an executive also. Randolph's 
original plan does not appear to have 
been improved. At several periods of 
our history it has been shown that the 
national government might be sel'i- 
ously hampered under the vagueness of 
tbis clause, which may yet open visions 
to sonle fanatical or anarchical mob, 
headed by a govel'nor, in the l'ecess of a 
legislature. 
There is a notable omission frOlll this 
dl'aft of any provision for religious free- 
dom and equality. From an unpublished 
letter now before n1e, written by Ran- 
dolph to l\Iadison, I infer that Randolph 
had considel'ed this whole subject, and 
reached the conclusion that religious 
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lihertJ and f'quality could he hest SG- 
cure<l by ah,;olutely ignoring the Ruh- 
ject in the Cono.;titution. Ht'ferring to 
tl1(' pro\ i:.!Ïon in .\Iii('Ie VI. (" no relig- 
ious te
t shall ever be required a8 a 
qualification to any office or puhlic trust 
uncler tho Unite<l States "). Randolph 
expresses to )ladison his fear that this 
clause may ùe inte11>reted a
 implying 
SOUle general governmental power on 
the suhject. This led to their agreement 
on the sixteenth and twentieth amend- 
ments which accompanied the VÜ'ginia 
ratification, and were comhined in the 
first article adde<l to the Constitution. 
Randolph's Constitution provides care- 
fully for ratification by the states, and 
amendment on Jtpplication of two-thirdH 
of the legislatures. It is somewhat 
amusing to find here and there the 
phrases ., refonn," "lwo}>osed refonn," 
"l'atification of the reform," burviving 
in this full-grown and powerful Consti- 
tution from the time when, as he tells 
us, he helievetl the eonfederation not so 
eminently defective a
 had been sup- 
posed. It was while "riting this saIlle 
(haft, corresponding "ith and consult- 
ing' the able
t l'epresentatives of the 
country, that he became " persuaded 
that the confederation was destitute of 
every energy which a Constitution of the 
United States ought to possess." The 
explanatory address with which the draft 
con<"Ìudes was evidently written at an 
early stage of the production, and pos- 
sesses a certain charm of simplicity. 
"The object of an aùdress is to sat- 
isfy the pel )ple of the propriety of the 
proposed reform. To this end the fol- 
lowing seems worthy of adoption: 1. To 
state the general objects of a confedera- 
tion. 2. To show by general hut pointed 
observations in what respects our con- 
feder'ltion has fallen short of those ob- 
jeets. 3. The powers necessary to be 
given will then foUow as a consequence of 
the defects. 4. A question next arises 
"hether these powers can with propriety 
be yested ill Congrel:!s ? The answer is, 
they cannot. 5. But, a:::; I:;ÜUle states 
nmy possibly meditate partial confeùer- 
atio11s, it would be fit now to n
futt.
 
this opinion hrießJ. G. It follows, then, 
that a gov{:rnment of the whole on na- 
tional prineiples, with réspect to tax- 
ation, etc., il:! lllo
t eligihle. 7. This 
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would lead to a Rhort e\. positioll of 
the leading J)articulars in the consti- 
tution. H. ThiR done, conclude in a 
I:mitahle manner. 
"This is tho shortest scheme whi<'h 
can he adopted. }-'or it would he strange 
to ask for new po\\ers without as
ign- 
ing some reason, it matters not how 
general 80m"er, which may apply to nil 
of them. Besides, we ought to furnish 
the advocates of the pIau in the eountry 
with I:!ome general topics. :Kow, I C011- 
cei ve that these heads do not more than 
comprehend the necessary points." 
In the beginning of this c(:ntury, after 
his retirement from public life, Randolph 
employeù himself in writing a history of 
Virginia. It has never beén printed, hut 
is of e
treme interest. The picturesque 
conjunction of the queen's jubilee with 
the centennial of our Constitution lends 
a I:!pecial interest to the following l>as- 
sage: "It has been often doubted, too, 
whether a Wl1.tten constitution has any 
superiol'ity over one unwritten. This is 
a point of COmpal1.S0n between the Eng- 
lish constitution and that of Virginia. 
An unwritten constitution can, upon 
the appearance of a defect, be anlendell 
without agitating the people. A Wl1.tten 
one is a standing ark, to which first 
principles can be brought as to a test. 
"Thatever merit is due to either opinion, 
it should not be forgotten that the spirit 
of a people will, in construction, fre- 
quently bend words seemingly inflexible, 
and derange the organization of po" ere 
This has happened in Virginia, where 
the line of paliition b(:tween the legis- 
latiye and judicial departments has been 
so remote from vulgar apprehension, or 
plausible neeessity has driven such con- 
siderations before it." 
These words find imposing illustration 
to-day in the unwritten Constitution of 
the Ùnited States, under which some por- 
tions of the written one have succumbed. 
The glimpse obtained, through the draft 
just reviewed, into the workshop of the 
framers of the Constitution shows how 
much they depended on things déstined 
to be transient. "Impeachment" is 
now a rusted blunderbu!:;s. The plan of 
presidential electors, hailed as a means 
of secming independence, both of legis- 
In.th-e cabal and the populal'is aura, has 
proyet1 the cumbrous tifth wheel to a 
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coach. De
pite the 'drtuous First responsibility for his blunders. Some 
Amendment, chaplains have their tt'a- unwritten articles of our Constitution fu1- 
ditional "cakes antI ale" :i!I. the capitol. ill the hopes of the purest republicans of 
:Kotwithstandillg the constitutional testi- the Convention, The third-tenn heresy 
mony against titles of nobility, "His has been discreditecl; the right of the 
Excellency" of the "Tb.ite House de- American people to their union has been 
mands audience of "Her :àlajesty" on affirmed; the right of the republic to 
her jubilee, and is the more powerful protect the New 'V orId from encroach- 
person of the t\'"O' 
Iason, Randolph, ments of foreign despotism has become 
and Franklin, having vainly sought to a doctrine. Lord Tennyson recently ex- 
distribute executive power so that no pressed his envy of the conservative re- 
lllan ShOlÙd glOl'y in the face of the re- striction in our Constitution on change 
public, tried hard to surround the presi- in the organic law; but the laureate sees 
dent with an executive council, The in- us through illusions of distance. Peo- 
dividual president is still able to glory, pIe have little more difficulty in reading 
even all the mOl'e that he is surrounded their pl'epossessions into a constitution 
by a cabinet-unknown to the Constitu- than sects have in finding their several 
t[on-among whom he may distribute creeds in the Bible. 


A BRIDE OF A YEAR. 


'By [Mrs. Fields. 


SHE is white and slender and fair, 
Her eyes are aflame with desire, 
Bright with lustre of youth is her hair, 
She is dew, she is starlight, and fire. 


Thou birch-tree swayed by the wind! 
1\lore gently swayed is her form, 
For a breath can move her or bind, 
And his love is her sunlight and storn1. 


Her life is a vision, a dream, 
She sitteth apart with her joy, 
Or down day's tumultuous stream 
Guides a shallop that none can destroy. 


Her smile is the smile of the morn, 
Her beauty the coolness of eve ; 
o morning, art ever forlol'n! 
'Vhy, spirit of evening, clost grieve! 
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A Story with ft 1\Ioral. 


Last night I went to a party fit the house of my mother's friend :1Iadame 
Colemfiche (\\ho introduced me to l\Iadmue Aneelot tIt(' authoress, "ho wa..; dying 
to see Ilie. sa.id )Iadame Colmll3.che, only I found on talking to :\Iadame Ancelot 
that she didn't know who I was, and so was no more dying than the most liyely 
of us) and coming <lo\\n Htairs with my 1\la I thought to myself, I wIll go home 
amI have an hour\; chat with her, ana try and cheer and console }1er, for her sad 
b'agic looks melted my heart, and always make me think I aIn a cruel monster; 
and so I was yery tender and 
Hentilllental and you see ca- 
ressed her tilitùlv as we went 
clOWIJ. It was 
 a wet night 
and the fly was wa.iting, and 
Hhe was just going to step in 
-hut tLere entered at the 
Louse door a fidt1ler with bis 
fiddle under Lis arm, WhOUl 
when dear old 11lafer duloru
a 
Leheld, she said, "O! that is 
)Iol1sieur un fel who has ('orne 
to playa duo with Laure; I 
must go back and Lear him." 

\lHI ùack she went, and all 
my sentilUeutality wa.-; gulped 
down awl 1 came home and 
Rent the fly hack two miles for 
her, with Jeallles to escort her 
in the rain. The )loral is that 
women with those melancholy 
eves, ana sad, sad looks are 
nOot alwa.ys so melancholy as 
they seem; they have com
o- 
la.tions, - amuselnents, fiù- 
dIers, A.c. 


I am happ
\ as happy as I 
can 1)(' here, which is pretty 
well, though I am hored tla.ily 
aml nightly, and ùrag about 
!-;ulkily from tea party to t('a, 
p:trt
. Last night Ul) mother 
ha.d her little T, and they 
danced, ru..Hl it \\ aH not at aÌl 
ullpleas:Lut qlHwd (lit y [taif. 
I tound an 01<1 
chool-fellow, 
looking ten yeat.s younger 
VOL, 1I.-21 
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Drawin
 by Thackeray in Mr. Brookfield's posse5Sion. (Perhaps Lady CIII- 
tle,eai h ?) 
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than 11lyself, whom I remember older and 
bigger than myself twenty-eight years 
ago; and he had got a charming YOlmg 
wife, quite civilized and pleasant to talk 
to, and the young ladies had their new 
frocks and looked tolerably respectable, 
and exceedingly happy. They are to go 
to a party on l\Ionday, and another on 
'Vec1nesday, and on Thursday (D. V) we 
shall be on the homeward road again. 
I had cuddled myself with the notion 
of having one evening to myself, one 
quiet dinner, one quiet place at the play; 
but my mother took my only evening 
and gave it to an old lady whom I don't 
want to see, and who would have done 
very well without me,-was there ever 
such a victim? I go about from house 
to house and gru1nble evm.ywhere. I 
say Thursday, D. V., for what mayn't 
happen? l\ly poor cousin Charlotte has 
a relapse of rheumatic fever; my Aunt is 
in a clreadftÙ prostration and terror. "If 
anything happens to Charlotte," she says, 
" I shall die, and then what will Jane do ? " 


I don't know any better com}xtny than 
Foley 'Yilnlot and Poodle Byng. Pa
8 
quickly Sunday, l\Ionday, Tuesùay, 'Veù- 
nesday. Shall I let Kensington, with 
ten beds, to an Exhibition-seeing party 
and live alone? 'Vill you take a lodger 
who will lend you a fly to go to the 
parties which you will be continually 
frequenting? Ah! that would be 
}Jleasant. 
1\1 v cousin Charlotte was much better 
yest
rday, thank God, and her l110ther 
quiet. I have been visiting the sick 
here,-one, two, three, every day. I 
want to begin to write again very 
much; Iny n1Îghty mind is tired of 
idleness, and ill employs the intervals 
of rest. 


'v. ßI. T. 


- and I are going out for a little l'ic1e 
in half an hour, so that I have plenty of 
time to send a letter to you. The }Jlace 
here is a neat little thing enough, small 
and snug, with a great train of maison 
and not more than twenty thousand 
There's a kind of glum pleasure, isn't acres about the house; nothing com- 
there, in sitting by sick beds and trying pared to Gulston, Rumbleberry, Crum- 
to do one's best? I took the old G. P. ply, and most of the places to which 
to dinner at a Café yesterday, before the one is accustomed, but very well, you 
soirée,. he is very nice and kind and understand me, for people of a certain 
gentle. . rank of life. One can be happy with 
'Yell, on 'Vednesday I am going to many little désagrémerlt8, when one sees 
dine with the Préfet de Police, and aftel'- that the people are detern1Íned to be 
wards to l\ladanle Scrivanacks ball, where civil to one. Nobody here but - 
I shall meet,-I, an old fellow of forly- and the Duchess, who don't show at 
all the pretty actresses of Paris. Let us breakfast, and-no, I wont go on writing 
give a loose to pleasure. . this dreary nonsense, which was begun 
l\Iamma anù I went to see the old before I went out for a long walk and 
lady last night,-Lady Elgin an honest, then for a l'ide. Both were exceedingly 
grim, big, clever old Scotch lady, well pleasant, for there is a beautiful pa1'k 
read and good to talk to, dealing in and gardens and conservatol'Íes, and 
religions of many denominations, and only to see the ducks on the water, 
having estahlished in her house as a and the great big lime trees in the 
sort of director, Mr. C. one of the heads avenue, gives one the keenest sensual 
of the Irvingites a clever, shifty, sneak- pleasure. The wind seemed to me to 
ing man. I wish I had had your story blow floods of health into my lungs, 
of l\lanning ; that would have been con- and the man I was walking with was 
yersation, but your note didn't arrive evidently amused by the excitement 
till this morning. Thank you, and I and enjoyment of his companion. I 
hope you are very well. . recollect His Reverence at Clevedon 
I hope you will like good old l\iiss being surprised at Iny boyish delight 
Agnes Berry; I am sure you will, and on a similar occasion. It is worth 
shall be glad that you belong to that living in London, surely, to enjoy the 
kind and polite set of old ladies and country when you get to it ; and when 
worthy gentlemen. 1\11'. 'Villiams too, you go to a man's grounds and get into 
will approve of thenl, I should think. raptures concerning them, pointing their 
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Sketch by Thackeray, belon
inir to Mrs. Brookfield. 


heauties out with eagerne
s find fer-ling, 
perhaps tllf' host gets a hetter opinion 
of his own havings and belongings. 
At this juncture I actually fell fisleep, 
heing quite tired out with walking, rid- 
ing, and fresh air. "lmt a gale there is 
blowing, ana what a night your sister 
must have had to cros
! )ly lady haR 
ùeen UnCOlll1110nly gracious, and has one 
of the sweetest voices I ever heard, "an 
execllent thing in woman." But I mn 
not at my ease yet with her, anci trem- 
ble rather hefore her. Sbe is in a great 
state of suffering, I can see tbougb, and 
fancy I ullderstall<l the reaHon t hpre- 
of. 
I rode váth Lord Asbburton to Ahes- 
ford, where I heard the magistrates' ses- 
f'ious held, and saw tbe squÍ1'es arrive. 
It was ver)" good filll for me. There 
was a f'entimental case, which somebody 
woultI have like<l; as hand
ollle a J01Ulg 
couple as I ever saw-the girl ren1ly 
l)eautiful, and the man a deceiver,-and, 
nnd,-ther(' was a little baby, and he 
was condemned to pay I/G a week for 
keeping it; but Lord, what it waultl be 
to live in that drearv old country town! 
It i
 good. to I3ce U;ough. awl to li
ten 
to the hlluire::,,\ and the ta1k about hunt- 
ing, and the 8cilndal, anll admire the 


wonderftÙ Tarieties of men. ".,. e lllet 
the little girl and the bahy trudging 
home, sometime afterwards, and the 
("urate in hér wake. There seemed no 
sort of shamp about the business, nor 
love, nor tears, as far as one could see ; 
not a halfpenny wol"th of romance; only 
when the cbild squalled, the mother, 
who was very fond of it, nursed it, una 
that made a pretty picture. 
'Ybat a stupid letter I am writing! I 
have nothing to say; I left my portman- 
tcau in London, at the station, and was 
ohli
ed to dine in a frock coat. I 
hadn't enough clothel:l to m)" ùed, and 
couldn't /Sleep much. 


A Fraglllcnt. 
:Fno)[ THE GRA
GE. 
The Bishop and a number of clergy 
fire coming here to-morrow and so I 
stay on for a couple of days. Yestenla: 
it rained without, and I wus glad to re- 
tua.in in :my room the greater purt of the 
day find to make a good fire nnd prepnre 
myself for work. But I did none; it 
wouldn't (,ollle-
leep ('ame iIl
tead, and 
l)(.tween it 8J1d th<> meals and reading 
_\lton Locke-the day pnsseù uway. To- 
day we bave had a fine walk-to TrPllch's 
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parsonage, * R pretty place 3 miles 
oft: through woods of a hUllch'ed thou- 
sand colom's. The Poet was absent but 
his goocl-nahu'ed wife came to see us ;- 
by Us I llieal1 111e, Lady Ashbm-ton, and 
)Iiss Farrel', who walked as aide de 
camp by my lady's pony. How is it 
that I find myself humbling before her 
and taking a certain parasitical air as 
all the rest do? There's something 
commanding in the woman (she was 
born in UWü you'll understand) and I 
see we all of us bow do,,"ll before her. 
,\Yhy don't we bow down before you 
llia'am. Little 1\lrs. Taylor is the only 
one who doesn't seem to Kotoo. I like 
Taylor, t whose grandeur wears off in ten 
minutes, and in whom one perceives an 
extremely gentle and loving human creat- 
ure I think-not a man to be intimate 
with ever, but to admire and like from 
a distance and to have a sort of artisti- 
cal good will to. '\Ye have Car- 
lyle coming down directly the TaJTlors 
go away. l\lajor Rawlinson arrives to- 
night. I've been reading in 
Alton Locke-Baillie Cochl'ane, Ken- 
eally's Goethe-and a book on the dec- 
adence of La France pl'oved by figures, 
and showing that the French are not 
increasing in wealth or numbers near so 
fast as the English, Prussians, Russians. 
Baillie Cochrane is an amusing fellow, 
amusing frOln his pomposity and historic 
air; and Alton Locke begins to be a 
bore, I think; and Keneally's Goethe is 
the work of a mad-cap with a marvel- 
lous facility of versifying; and I should 
like Annie and l\Iinnie to go to my dear 
lady on Wednesday if you will have 
them. 


1852. 


1\larch 18th, 1852, KE:NSINGTON. 
My DEAR 'YM:. : 
I have just received your kind mes- 
sage and melancholy news. Thank you 
for thinking that I'm interested in what 
concerns you, and sympathise in what 
gives you pleasure or gl'ief. 'VeIl, I 
don't think there is much mOl'e than 
this to-day: but I recall what you have 


* The Rev, R. C. Trcnl'h, afterward" Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, was at Trinity College with Mr. Thackeray, 
t Henry Taylor, author of Philip Van Artevelde -after- 
wards Sir Henry Taylor. ' 


said in our many talkR of your father, 
and remember the aft'ection and respect 
with which you always regarded anù 
spoke of him. 'Vho would wish for 1110re 
than honour, love, obedience and a tran- 
quil end to old age? And so that gen- 
eration which engendm'ed us pa
ses 
away, and their IJlace knows them not; 
and our tUI'll conles whell we al'e to say 
good bye to our joys, struggles, pains, 
affections-and our young ones will 
grieve and be consoled for us and so on. 
'Ve've lived as much in 40 a8 your good 
old father in his four score 
rears, don't 
you think so ?-and how awfully tired 
ancllonely we are. I pictm'e to myself 
the placid face of the kind old father 
with all that b'ouble and doubt ovm'- 
his life expiring with suprenle blessings 
for you all-for you and Jane and un- 
conscious little :l\iagdalene prattling and 
laughing at life's threshold; and know 
that you will be tenderly cheered and 
consoled by the good man's blessing for 
the three of you; while yet, but a min- 
ute, but yesterday, but all eternity ago, 
he was here loving and suffering. I go 
on with the paper before me- I know 
there's nothing to say-but I assure you 
of my sympathy and that I aIl1 Y0111'S my 
dear old friend aff'tly, 
'V. 1\1. THACKERAY. 


[1854] 
I hope you will not object to hearthat 
I am quite well this morning. I should 
have liked to shake hands with H. 
before his departure, but I was busy 
writing at the hour when he said he was 
going, and fell sound asleep here last 
night, after a very modest dinner, not 
waking till near midnight, when it was 
too late to set off to the Paddington 
ta- 
tion. 
'\Vhat do you think I have done to-day? 
I have sent in my resignation to Punch. 
There appears in next Punch an arti- 
cle, so wicked, I think, by poor 
that upon nlY word I don't think I ought 
to pull any longer in the 
ame boat with 
such a savage little Robespierre. The 
alJpearance of this incenùiary article put 
me in such a rage, that I could only cool 
myself by a ride in the Park; and I 
should very likely have reported lU
Tself 
in Portman StI'eet, but I reIllelllbered 
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Skptch by Thackeray (his dauihter. and Major and Mr.. Carmichael Smyth). In Mr.. Brookfield'. posse"lon. 


how YOU had :\Iis
 Priucp to luu('heou, 
and Low I should he (Ie trope Kow I 
am goin
 to work the rest of the middle 
of tllf' (la.
 until diuuer time, whf-'u I go 
to see Le Pruph 'te again; hut it would 


EDITOR'S XOTE.-For the purpo!-3e of 
kepping to
ether in n. single numher of 
the 1hn.-\zDi'E tllt
 letters from .\.merica 
which fortn the remaining instalment of 
those selected by )lrs. Brookfield for 
puhlieation, the taitor has priuted this 
uotc ou the PUIH.h resignation here, 
though in strict chronological order it 
Hhouhl follow n.nd not preceùe the Ameri- 
('au visit. For the same reasuu he 1ms 
plal"ec1 here somc rcc()llcdiolH
 of Thuck- 
eru
' tdkCll from an u11puhlished manu- 
script of 'Iiss Kate P{'rry, which )In
. 
Broo1.tidtl hß.(] arranged to u<."eompany 
the puLlicatioll-ns a glimpse of .. his 
ehnrll1ing wa
'!i alllollgHt his intimates," 
,\ hich she felt wouhl give pleasul"l to 
tho::!c "ho had heen interested in tLe 
letters. 


please me vpry mueh, if JOU please, to 
hem' that J"OU were pretty "ell. 
'\.lwavs faithfully de Jladame le 
 rL"i- 
tpllrd:
oué .. 


". 1\1. T. 


By the present arrangement the con- 
cluding (October) instalment "ill consi::;t 
entirely of thOHf' Letter!i "l1.tten from 
AIlleri
[I, in IH.j2-!);J. 


In addition to the anecdotes quoted 
from )liss PCITY, )lrs. Brooktield lwr- 
self sends two of thc early Jays of her 
aC<luaintan<.'e with ::\11'. Thuekeray, which 
al'C thoroughly chura.ctt
ristic : 


" \Ybeu, soon nfter our marriage, )Ir. 
Brooktield introdueed his earlJ college 
friend. 111'. 'l'hn.ckeray, to me, he hrought 
him one <.lay une"ípectedl) tù dine with 
us. fherf' ,\ a
, fortuuatelJ , a good plain 
dinner lmt I Wfl.8 VOUIl C " and ::;11\
 f'nouCTh 
, .. ö .. c 
to fcd cmbarl1lbsed becausc '\e had no 
f:meets, und I prhatd
 sellt lllJ maid tù 
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A Note and Sketch sent by Thackeray to 


the nearest confectioner's to buy a dish of tartlets, which I thought would give 
a finish to our simple meal. 'Vhen they were placed before me, I timidly offered 
our guest a small one, saying, 'Will you have a tartlet, 1\11'. Thackeray?' 'I will, 
but I'll have a two-penny one, if you please,' he answered, so beamingly, that we 
all laughed, and my shyness disappeared." 
"On another occasion, also very ea1'1y in my friendship with Mr. Thackeray, he 
was at our house one evening with a few other intimate friends, when the COllver- 
sation turned on court circulars, and their sameness day after day. A few samples 
were given: 'So-and-so had the honor of joining Her Majesty's dinner party with 
other lofty and imposing personages,' invariably ending with Dr. Pretol"Ïus. 'By 
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Mn. Elliot. (In the possellion of Mils Kate Perry.). 


the way, who is Dr. l>retorius?' 
ornehodJ' 3.Rked. ...\ Rlight pauR
 ensued, when a 
voice began solemnly singing the Xational Anthem, ending each verse with, 


c. God 
ave our gracious Quecn, 

..nd her victorious, happy and gloriou!õ!, 
Dr. l>retorius-God 
ave the Qupen." 


(C This was )Ir. Thackern), who had been Hitting perfectly silent and rather apart 
from those who were Wking, and had not appeared to notice what was said." 


· Thi
 note and t.ketch, an,1 t
c tv.o which fonow were wrlttenaniJ dra\\ n for my friendll MM'. El1Iotand her IlÚlter lit. 
l'erry, who haR kindly IICnt. them to me, to add to my own lett('l"s. aa they belonJt to the II&me penod of )fr. Thackeray's 
lif,'. The httlf' flketch of the cupid [po ::!
] WitS "f'ßt to 
lill
 Perry un6nillhNI &II it is, as an acknowledgment for 80me 
grapes ",hleh she boo ghen to one of his daughters wbo \Va
 Dot \\cU. J.
. B. 
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EXTRACTS FRO)! l\IISS KATE PEH.I
Y'S RECOLLECTIOXS OF 
IR. 
r!'HACKEHAY. 


1\Iy acquaintance with Mr. Thackeray 
began at Brighton, where I was staying 
with my eldest brother, 'Villiam Perry. 
In most cases there is a prelude to 
friendship - at first it is a delicate 
])lant, with bal'ely any root, gradually 
throwing out tender green leaves and 
buds, and then full-blown flowers-the 
root in the meanwhile taking firm hold 
of the earth-and cruel is the frost or 


- 
-
:- - - 

.=
_::----.. 
-
:-
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cutting wind which destroys it. But 
1\11'. Thackel'ay and I went through no 
gradations of growth in our friendship ; 
it was more like Jack's bean-stalk in a 
pantomime, which rushed up sky-high 
without culture, and, thank God, so re- 
mained till his most sad and sudden 
end. 


In the earliest days of our friend- 
ship he brought his morning work to 
read to me in the evening ; he had just 
commenced" Vanity Fair," and was liv- 
ing at the Old Ship Inn, where he wrote 
some of the first numbers. He often 
then said to me: "I wonder whether 
this will take, the publishers accept it, 
and the world read it?" I remember 
answering him that I had no reliance 
upon my own critical powers in litera- 
ture; but that I had written to my sis- 
ter, 1\lrs. Frederick Elliot, and said, "I 
have made a great friendship with one 
of the principal contributors of Punch 
-1\11'. Thackeray; he is now writing a 
novel, but cannot hit upon a name for 
it. I may be wrong, but it semns to 


me the cleverest thing I ever read. The 
first time he dined with us I was fear- 
fully alarmed at hiln. The next day we 
walked in Chichester Park, when he 
told all about his little girls, and of his 
great friendship with the Brookfields, 
and I told him about you and Chesham 
Place." 'Yhen he heard this, and my 
opinion of his novel, he burst out laugh- 
ing, and said: "Ah! l\lademoiselle (as he 
always called me), it is not sInall beer; 
but I do not know whether it will be 
palatable to the London folks." He told 
me, some tinle afterward, that, after ran- 
sacking his brain for a nallle for his 
novel, it came upon him unawares, in 
the middle of the night, as if a voice 
had whispered, "Vanity Fair." He said, 
U I jumped out of bed, and ran three 
times round my room, uttering as I 
went, 'Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair, Vanity 
Fa
'.' " 


Aftm'ward we frequently met at the 
lV1iss Berrys', where night after night 
were assembled all the wit and beauty 
of that time. There was such a charm 
about these gatherings of friends, that 
hereafter we may say: "There is no 
salon now to compare to that of the 
l\liss Berrys, in Curzon Street." 1\1 y 
sister and I, with our great admira- 
tion and friendship for Mr. Thackeray, 
used to think that the l\liss Berrys at 
first did not thoroughly appreciate 01' 
understand hÜn ; but one evening, when 
he had left early, they said they had per- 
ceived, for the first tÜne, "what a very 
remarkable lllan he was." He became 
a constant and most welcome visitor at 
their house; they read his ,yorks with 
delight, and, whenever they Wel'e mak- 
ing up a IJleasant dinner, used to say: 
" 'Ye 'rnllst have Thackeray." It was at 
one of these dinners that l\1iss Berry as- 
tonished us all by saying she "had 
never read Jane Austen's novels, until 
lately someone had lent them to her. 
But she COtÙel not get on with them; 
they were totally uninteresting to her- 
long-drawn-out details of very ordinary 
people," and she found the books so te- 
dious that she could not understand 
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KFX!';IXGTOX, 'Yerlne:-:òay. 


)fy IJI: \It .:\Tns. 'Eu lOT, 
I was ver)' JIluc'h amu
Nl h)" )'our wi('k('(l little noh', which I recei\"f>d at Taunton (lul)'. I 
\\"f>nt afterwanls to Ex!"t!"r, & thl'n-O then! I wellt Oil to Clifton where I SIlf"llt Ilearly two 
days ver,r agrct'ahl)' at the hou:-e of my friends :\Ir. 
 :\11':5. Parr. :\Irs. P. is a daughter of 
ir 
Charlt.
 Elton of Clevedon ('Ollrt, Bart. A vt'ry l'lea:,ing person was staying at her house, a :\rr
. 
Bloomfield, or 
ome snch name: ht'r husband a derg)"JIlan (.
 School In
pector, Vl't)' l,leasant 
too. Your amiable friends Lurù :l1lÙ I..aùy )Ielgnnd came ùack in the train with yours ever 
W. )L T. 


Note sent by Thackeray to Mrs. Elliot. 


their lun"Ìng' ohtnine<1 fHwh a eelehrity 
ns t11f'Y haa .1one. " Thaekeray and 
Balzac," she added (Tba,ekeray being 
preSE'ut), "write with great minuteness, 
hut do !-\o with a hrilliant pen." ThaC'k- 
eray ma.de two hows of gratihH1t.. (one, 
pointing- to the ground, for Ba.lzac). 
Those who love to pore over 01<1 Ine- 
moil's will tilH1 ::\IiRs Bern"s name US so- 
eiatec1 with Hor:we 'Y:l.Ip
)le'H ; hut when 
tLl'Y IlH't he was ypn' old, ana she was 
Yl'rj. JO\Ulg. Slw ac..:epted his :ulmira- 
tion with pride nwl gra.titudp, 1mt had 
110 aspiration to be the mistress of 
Strawherry Hill. 
l\IisH ....\.glU'H Berry adoretl her elder 
Hister; 
hc had cOllsirleral>le ele.1.rne::;s 
awl :u'uteness of l)(:'}'('eptioll, a.nd Thack- 
('n\.\" always maintaillet 1 she was tIl(' more 
nut'ural1.': gifte<.l of the t" 0 sisters. III 
her Juuth bhe was a pn.tty, dmrmillg' 
girl, with whom Gustayus \tlolplJUs 
<.lanced at one of his court balls, and 


was admired and en vie<l by the other 
ladies present. These two remurkahle 
wOIuen lived together for nearly nilletJ 
years. 


Th:l.pkeray's love of C'hil<1rell wa'i one 
of the strongest feeling'S of his Leart. In 
a little poem, "The (';01(1E'11 l'E'n," puh- 
lished in his ")IiHcellallies," whi<.'h is, 
perhaps, the truest portrait of hUn '\\ hicL 
has eyer I1p1'earetl, he writE's: 


" Tht'rp's !,,(lnlt.thill
, even in his hittert>
t moot!, 
That melts him at the !'i
ht of infanthood ; 
Th:mk (: otI that he can love the }Jure auù 
good." 


This bY1npathy "ith the little ones 
wns not only proved hy his immense de- 
votion to his 0\\ n Illost giftetl children, 
but extended to the little" gutter child," 
as the trim bon.nl-
chool girl of to- 
dav was eaHeù then. For this waif of 

uè'iety he fclt the tenderest pity ùnd ill- 
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terest. He used often to visit fi school 
where my dear sister had collected nearly 
three hundred of these neglected chil- 
dren, feeding, teaching, and clothing 
them, and, with the help of other kind 
souls, preparing them in some degree to 
fight the battle of life, in which there 
are lliany crosses-but few Victoria ones. 
Turning his steps one day to this large, 
rough-looking school-roOlll, he entered 
it just as these little Arabs were com- 
mencing, with more heartiness than mel- 
ody, Faber's beautiful hymn: 


"0 Paradise! 0 Paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest? 
Who would not seek the happy land, 
Where they that love are blest?)) 


He turned to the lady superintending 
them, and said, "I cannot stand this any 
longer-my spectacles are getting very 
dinl. " 
One day, sonle few years later, I had 
been engaged in summing up the month- 
ly expenses of the same school, and had 
left open on my writing-table, the muc
l 
scored-over Soup Kitchen book. 1\11'. 
Thackeray was shown into the room, and 
was for some n1Ìnutes alone before I 
joined him. After he left, I resumed 
my labors, and found on the first page 
of the book a beautifully executed pen- 
and-ink sketch of little children crowd- 
ing l'ound the school-mistress, who was 
ladling out, into mugs of various sizes 
and shapes, the daily meal of soup, above 
which was written, "Suffer little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not." 
Another clay, I found a sovereign un- 
der a paper containing the names of 
sôme friends of the school who had 
joined in a subscription to give the chil- 
dren a day's holiday in the country. I said 
to my servant, "1\11'. Thackeray has been 
here," and found from him this was the 
case. I knew my instinct was right, that 
it was his hand which had placed the 
money there. His charity was very wide, 
in the fullest sense of the word. He has 
been known to discover, in some remote 
corner, the hapless artist or dramatist 
who in his palmy days had not thought 
much of that night-old age-"when no 
more work can be done." Thackeray 
would mount the many steps leading to 
the desolate chamber-administer some 
little rebuke on the thoughtlessness of 


not laying hy some of the easily gained 
gold of ;youth or nmnhood, and slipping, 
as in one im
tall('e, into an old blotting- 
book, a 1:100 note, would hurry away. 
"I never saw him do it," said poor old 
P-. "I was very angry because he 
said I had been a reckless old goose- 
and then a .í100 falls out of my writing- 
book. God bless him ! " 


These good deeds would never have 
come to light but for the gratitude of 
those who, though they had the gentle 
rebuke, l'eceived also the more than lib- 
eral help. I know he has been accused 
of extreme sensitiveness to blame, either 
about himself or his writings, but the 
following story proves that he could for- 
give with magnanimity and grace when 
roughly and severely handled. This 
once occurred at my sister's dinner-table. 
Thackeray, who was almost a daily visitor 
at her house, for some time took it into 
his head, to be announced by the name 
of the rnost noted criminal of the day. 
Our butler did this with the greatest 
gravity. 
On this occasion Thackeray had been 
asked to join some friends at dinner, but 
not arriving at the prescribed hour, the 
guests sat down without hinl. Among 
thmn was 1\11'. H-, the author of some 
of the most charming books of the day. 
The conversation being more literary 
than otherwise, Thackeray (then at the 
very height of his fame) came under 
discussioll, and, some of his greatest 
friends and adn1Ìrers being present, he 
was spoken of with unqualified admira- 
tion. 1\11'. H - was the exception, 
and dissented from us, in very unnleas- 
ured terms, in our estimate of Thack- 
eI'ay's character. Judging, he said, 
"from the tenor of his books, he could 
not believe how one who could dwell, 
as he did, on the weakness and absurd- 
ities and shortcomings of his fellow-Cl'eat- 
ures, could possess any kind or genm:: 
ous sympathies toward the hunmn race. 
He concluded his severe judgment by 
saying that, "He had never met him, 
and hoped he never should do so." 
'Ve were all so occupied by this fiery 
debate that we did not observe that, 
under the sobriquet of some jail-bird of 
the day, Thackeray had slipped into his 
chair, and heard much that was said, in- 



BA,VKRUPT. 


cluclin
 thp RC\ere perorn.tion. .A gentlE" 
ta.p on '11". H-'s Hhoulf1pr, aIHI, in his 
1,1C'1l!-!:mt, low voie(', Tluu'kcray saitl, "I, 
on thc contrary, hl\'\"e always longed for 
the oc.C'1tSiOll when I ("oul(l exprc!o.;'1, per- 
Honall.v, to :\[1'. H -, tho gr('at ml- 
miratioll [ ha...e ahvu) H felt for him, u.s 
an author and a Dian." It is pleasltnt 
tl) thiuk they hccllme fast fricIHIH thcre- 
nft('r. 


I filltl it clifficult to cheek 1U
. pen fronl 
hcillg garrulouH RH r r
n1f'm her the 
nll1IlY ill!-,tances of the kindnE'ss anù 
gf'llerosity of hiH nature, thon
h, at the 
&UIle time, I fcel how illaUe(luate it is 
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to do justice to all his noble and cleligllt- 
ful í{llalitips. HiH wit n.nfl humor and 
playfuhH'ss wpre nlOst ohscrvahle w}wre 
he was happiest awl Inol:)t at eu.He,-with 
hi!-l hdo",cIl daughters, or with his dear 
frif'wlH tlu' Brooktiel(l,;, who were the> 
most intimato ana \ulucd of thm
e he 
maùe in mid(Ue life. I am proud tû say, 
also, that he was aware of tho admiration 
in which he "ILS hclf1 1,y eVel)' member 
of my sister's hom
, '\\ here his ever ready 
sympathy in all our troublt:9 and plenR- 
nres was truly upprec-iated-and wllf'u 
he pu:ssecl away, an(l the place knew 
him no more, a grent bhadow fell upon 
that houHe. KATE PEUHY. 


BANKRUPT. 


B). Louise IIJIOKfll Guiney. 


PA"'T tlw cold 
at(,H, n. wraith without R, name, 
Sullen und withered, like a thing half-tn.IDe 
Still for itd jungle moallin
, came by night; 
13l.fore the Judgment's awfu] Angel came. 


"Answer, Immol.tal! at my high decree 
Glorv or shame shall flood thee as th(' sea: 
"
haì of the power, the skill, the graeiommess, 
The t3t.'1.r-strong soul the Lord hath lent to thee?" 


But the lone Rpectre raised a mournful hand: 
(( Call me not that. Release me from this land! 
"uat wOl'ds al'e Heaven and Hell? Thev fall on me 
\s on a sphere the foolc( 1 and 
lil'l'ing sand. 


(( DisC'crning, thou the gooc1 ma)"st y('t hC'lip; 
J3y la
t, large t('st
, the sinner sanctify. 
)ly guilt is neutral-safe, like illnoC'cnce! 
Xo Loon nor Lane of (lcathlc'ss da
'H gain 


(( "'hose life i8 hollow hhcll nnc1 hrok(,11 Lowl, 
Of nIl whieh was its trellsurv th(' wholf' 
t"tt('rly, yilely s(lllandered. () most J m;t ! 
I'ut do" 11 thy scales: fur I hn:\'e 
pcnt m." !;oul." 
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B)' E. H. House. 


I. 


BOUT an hour after noon, on one of 
the slùtriest SUlllluer days of 1880, a 
group of anxious and agitated women 
stood clustered upon a sUlall plateau of 
one of the hills which encircle Kioto, the 
ancient capital of Japan. They were 
perhaps half a score in number, and the 
natural and genuine youthfulness of their 
appearance was exaggerated to almost an 
infantile effect by the circumstance that 
the hair of every one of them was cut 
close to the round little head. Certain 
peculiarities of their costullle indicated 
a condition of life entirely apart from 
ordinary Japanese society. 
lhey chat- 
tered with purposeless volubility, as is 
the habit of their race under excitement, 
while some of them endeavored by sig- 
nals of alarm to hasten the approaC'h of 
two members of the party who had 
f'1llen behind the nlain body. 
The ehler of this couple ,;as a striking 
and truly majestic figure-one of the 
few, prohahly, in all the land to whom 
sueh a description could be accurately 
applie<1. She was not tall, but the dig- 
nity and loftiness of her hearing denotecl 
a character in which the lighter graces 
of her sex had but a slender share. The 
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linNI upon 11('1' hro\\ to},l of a f'nrpwo)'n 
awl hm'l1pllp(lllliJllI, hut llPr })enuty wa
 
u '\"erth
lf..'ss of n rnrf> awl iIllPI"(.ssin. 
(inality. SIH' \\a
 nttir('(l lile t}H' otlwrH, 
exc('ptin
 that. she \\or(' a coif of rich 
crape upon her he'ul. 
TllP youJlger, a girl of !wn'ut<'eJl, \\ us 
a clmrming rqn'('seJltatÌ\ c of the' fain'st 
(\ pc of youthful Japalle!i
 womallhoo(l. 
That she wa
 her e01upalliou's Hist('r \\ a
 
app:Lt"('ut frolU the n's('mhlalH"t' h('b\eell 
the two, hut ber blo01u find buoyancy 
hore testÜlHm
. to a joyousuess of dis- 
position whiell uo sorrow h:ul eloUlI(.,l 
Her dimpled face shoue filHI sparkled 
with yarying e"\:pressiou, like a foull- 
b.in (lanciug iu t1lf' HUlllight. Of nIl the 
part
, Hhe alone l'etaiued llér ahuwlmu'(' 
of glu:-.!=;)" hair, ana her dress differed ill 
110 respeet from that of her eountry- 
women in g('Jlpral. 
.\8 these later cOlllers reached the hpot 
of le\"el grolllla, the eonfusion of voi('l:H 
was stillpd awl a Hpa('(' "as op('nea, ai!o)- 
dosing tlw ohjeet. of solicitude. It was 
a young' foreign gentleman, stretched 
motiouh.ss upon the ground, his lH':l<1 
unco\'ere<1, aud a thin stream of hloOlI 
triekling fro1ll Ll:-' forehead. 
"Oh. rwi-:.:nn (elder siHtpr), is 1H' 
deatl '!" whisl'eret! t1w 
'()l1ng girl, 111 
awe. 
The gtateIy laùy, whose supremacy 
o\"er the other
 was oh\"iol1s, heut h('sitle 
the prost1";tÌ<' man find e
alUiued him 
intently. Kneeling". bhe toucheù his 
pulse, laÍlllwr ha}l(llig-htly on llis elH-'st, 
aIHI eautíollsh. ra.ised his e\-eli<1
. 
"The \\ou;ld is nothing." she said; 
" ouh' a scratch caused by his fall. It is 
the ìwat that 11m; Htrid,,'('n hiBl tlowll, 
filHl the hlow is heav\". Go you. ::::;hodo 
San, tù the nf>are
t 'hou-;e f;)r a wnter- 
ves-;el. Kog('n Han, dip your 
('arf iu 
the stream hcnf'ath tlH' tree, !Lnd hring 
it <Juiekl
.. You. nioi San, ImsÜ'll to 1ll
' 
fatll<'r, ntHl ask him to come hitlH'r; 
then go on\\a.rd to thp Scottish <1oetor, 
Domicil, nnt! beg hÏ1Jl also to att('w1. 
Tnkp a jin riki 
'Jw for Spl' -ù. Jionin 
:-;:1Il and Sui
ho M:m. yon are Htroug; 
}wlp 1llP to lift this sick mail's h(.tul awl 
open hiH kimono. That is well:' 
Sll(' pla('(',l hiBl in 1\11 easier position, 
awl BloiHteucl1 his fnet' \\ith tll(' 'H.t 
cloth that Wd
 hrou..-ht }wr. 
"\\ïll he reeoY('
 Tei:-;hin 
an"!" in- 
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((uin.,l t IIp younger sish'r, Ilf'l' '"01('0 
trt:'lllulous \\ ith eompa:-'bion. 
" I trnst so, hut pt'rhaps not soon." 
"('an I tlo nothillg?" 
"If he hceoBlP8 ("ons('iol1
 YOU ('an 
speak to him for me ill EngÌish, hut 
t}H'rtj i
 litt}p eh:uH'(' of that at lu'psput. 
Let 1Jlp ('ollsi(l<'r." 
8hp drew Iwr hro"H closely tug-ether, 
awl appparptl to retl('("t (leepl
.. \fh'r a 
:-;hort "'paee Hlte Haid, in a toup of resolu- 
tion : 
.. Alltol.u Hall, ,ou will 
o to the 
farllwr Haret< I... aUt ì t('ll him I 1l(.c<l th(
 
sen"iec of Ì\\O of his mpn. Take tLmu 
to Torin Ji, ana let them lnwg hither 
tlH' longest J.:ayo (littpr) that we have. 
Gin' instructiou that the Houth rool11 ill 
the llew building' be maùe ready for an 
()('eu I mil t." 
The lIlcssenger startc(1 a.t O1)ce upon 
her errant!, hut a UlUrInUr of amazement 
was heard from thoHP who remained. 
"Is it possihll', 1",;-,..:a,,?" e"\.daime<1 
the youug girl; "will you take a stranger 
-n, foreigner-to Torin ,Ii? " 
" Shall we leave him to die, Iuft?" 
"Oh, no; I Hpoke un wisely; it was 
onl
' my burprisc. I am glad that he 
goes with us." 
"Th(,1"(, is no e:lUSP for gl:ulness; I 
hope there will he nOlle for regl'et. It 
has neyer b,t;n done. but we IllUHt 
100HPll 0\11' strict rules when life is in 
tlanger. If it i
 wroug the f:uùt is mine, 
and J shall atollc for it LJ prayers and 
}>('u:Ul<'P." 
.. Hhall I hasten fOl'\\:Lnl awl preparo 
the room? " 
" K 0 ; if he speaks )"ou will he needed 
here. " 
Hut tIlt' Rutl"erer opened n('ith{
r mouth 
nor eyes; nor did be hetnlY a sign of 
eOllsciousuf>sS while he was raisetl upon 
thp palau(iuin and carric(l hy 
tout peas- 
ants along the conrse designah.a by the 
lad
 in ("OIll1ll:l1ul. Din.rgiug from the 
Illaiu pathway of tlsecnt into a lUIlC' 
shaded hv hmuhooh and tall camelli:l, 
trees, they soon entered a richly car\"ed 
gate au<.( passiug' throu
h a 
paeious 
ganlcll. in the eX<'luisih' th.sign awl ar- 
ra.ngement of \\ hieh it wOlùd ha,e hCl'n 
hurtl to find fi tlaw, reached a neat awl 
grae<'Íul structure that g(,PlllP<l to f'tand 
in somc suhonliuate relationship to a 
much more extensi\c mansion nearer 
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THE SACRED FLAME OF TORIN JI. 


thü portal. H 'r(' the livin
 hur<1cll "ns 
deposite,l on n. \"{'rmuln, Imrl tht'IH'e 
(Ira\\ 11 ('arf.rull
. to the hed awaiting it. 
A cro" rl of light-footcd, 
('Intle-tongued 
v.Olacn, all as tlt'Htitllt' of eapillatun as 
tho
('I \\ho had IIlIHlt' tilt' first diseo\"pry 
011 t lIt' hill-sidt." looked on in wonder 
antI pity, and c"{ehrnl
{'tI subùued ejac- 
tùationH until tht' hawl of authorih 
wan.tI tht'lll away with a fJuid 
et;tur
. 
Then all v.at:; Hilellt, \
ccptiu
 the nu;tle 
of hrandH's stirn'(l hy the wiutI without, 
n.lHl the faint t.cllO of \"oiecii at a distanee, 
ri
ing- and fallin
 togeUH'r in a plaintive 
clumt whose ('Iulenee was fl('eentt'rl bv 
the HOft vihratiollH of melodious hells. . 


n. 


RRYA
 1!-\LlTHonxE wasayoun
 _\meri- 
("an, plemmntly on th('l way to the n.
e of 
thirh', who, Illore or less w('arie,l hv 
what he felt to Le the hUl"ifil monoton
' 
of his \)wn COtUltr
' antI l-:uro}>c, haJ 
COJllP to .Japan to HpPlHl SOUle of thf' 
It'isure which weighed heavily upon him 
ehiewhere, find of the mone\' which hf' 
POss('sserl in ratht'r UnlIef'{'
sar'y profu- 
sion. His plans \\ pre originally laitI for 
n visit of p{lrhaps three l1.1unths, hut the 
fascinations of a single city-the Eastern 
{'apital-aml its environs h:Hl held him 
for two 
"efirS in agreea.ble detention. 
RpcogniÚng the (',\:!)edicncy of extending 
his range of ohs('ryatiou, he had re('putly 
matle the overland jOUl"ney from Tokio 
to Rioto, nnll hatlno sooner arrived in 
thp uo1.l(' 01<1 home of the 1Iik:ulos than 
he lamented his failure to fiefJuaint him- 
sclf "ith its LeautieH at an earlier pe- 
riml Then'upon he 1.egan a course of 
{':\.plorntioll 011 a seale whol1y unsuited 
to the ph
'sical powers of ol1e unu
cd 
to the e:\.haustiug HlUUUler hefits of that 
IOt'alih". On t1w <Ill\" w]l('n thi
 r('('onl 
OPf'J)!i "he hnd undertàkeIl, alone, a tram}> 
to t11t' HUllllllit of Dai Yama, one of the 
dmiu of hriants which guar<1 t1lf' vnlle
' 
\\ herein I\:ic)to lic:i. Long before reat'h- 
ing the Htt.'epest part of the ascent he 
pauHetl ill th
 ...lmtlow of 11. piue-trep 
whieh overhung the rona, ILIHl thus 
opeued conversation" ith hunl:ielf : 
"This is Hlow l)u!o;ille
s. I ou
ht to 
he at thn top h
' this tilllf'. SCt. l what 
COIllt::i vf crowùing the work of 11. month 
into Hi:\. (ln
'
. I l1lu...t gin> it up." 
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He 
ent.<1 himself on n. {'on,.enient 
ho\\ l(lt'r, rr-mo\"t'11 his hat, which he }>ro- 
CN'( led to u
f' 11.R ß fau, \\ iped his fort'- 
heaù, nnd ("ontinuf\d to soliloqui .e. 
"Htùithorne, my JUall, you n.rf' 0\ cr- 
doing it. Th(, loug jounl('Y from Tokio 
should ha\e taught 
ou a let;'iOll. Hu- 
Ulnn enùurance Ime, a limit, and yOU will 
fiwl it out SOUlt' day." . 
Spar<'hiug his po;.ket." he produc (1 8 
flask, \\hich on e
minntioll })rovcd to be 
('111 pty. 
"HeSprYt'H e
]umsted," he resul11ed. 
"That settles it. I'll go no farther. Of 
nll n1.sunlitif's, t1w worst i:i to wear one's 
a;elf out st'pkin
 for vaript) ill a rpgiull 
where et"ery single point of ,iew {'OIll- 
llla.ndH a h1.1n(11-e<1 lovel" outJook!i. 'Yhat 
em I want 1.etter thm; this '?" 
He set himself to enjoy the prospect, 
his face li
hting witll f'uthusiaSlll nt the 
eue]lIluting ficeue 1.dore him. Pres{>ntly 
he ùecame COIlHCioUIi of an ohscurity in 
the Ilistant outlines. . 
"Hain OIl a tlay like t11Ís? 1111 pos- 
si1.le ! " 
He gazed more intently, and the misty 
sh:l(low
 disappeared. 
\t the "'Iune in- 
fitant the 1.uzzin er of insects seemed to 
ring in his ears,n fiS if he had intruded 
upon a wass-meeting of t1is}>utatiouH lo- 
custs. .A minute later he felt himself 
gently Rliding from the rock on which 
he wa;o; resting. 
"Holtl fast! rrhiH will llen'r do," 
he ex('laimed, reeuyeriug hi... haImu?e 
\\ith an effin't. "I Ilm.st gct JU
-st'lf to 
t1I(' inn. I wa.s n. fool to lea\ e it in this 
blaz('. " 
Thrice he attempted to rise, ana t1u'ice 
he feU ha('k, hiH It'gH l'efusiu
 to tmstain 
him. The first failure ve
e(l him. The 
second alnnneù him. \.t the thir<l he 
was comwious only of 11. mil<l Htlll)rise, 
mincrled with t'uriusih' at the unv.onu>(l 
adi;ity of the Illnds
ape, whieh hegan 
revolving I1.hOllt him \\ ith singular t't.ler- 
itv. Then ß tlull clotHl t'ame ow'r ]1Ïs 
SClJhCIi, lilld he ('ens d tv (;oncern himself 
v. ith }>& :o.ing evenb. 
Afhlr IlU intt.rynl, thp durntion of 
which he bad nu pO'Yl'r to compute, he waR 
arouscd by the l;Qund of \'oi('('R. Open- 
ing his ('
 es, he fOUlul hiuu..elf no longer 
L'llt'ath the pine-tree, inhaling its nro- 
matil' frngrnnce, ln1Ì lying upon C1.1H]I- 
ions ill ß hright aUtI (laintil
' decorated 
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Japanese apartment, the atmosphel'e of 
which wm; pervaded with a subtle and un- 
fmniliar perfume, and in the presence of 
four individuals 'who regarded him with 
interest and compassion. One of these, 
an elderly foreigner, at once aùdressed 
him. 
"Ask no questions, my friend; I "ill 
tell you all that it is good for you to know. 
I am Doctor Donnell, and you are under 
my Cal'e. You have had a sunstroke and 
a touch of fever, but you are in excellent 
hanùs, anù we see our way quite clearly. 
In a day or two, perhaps to-Inorrow, you 
shall talk, but not now." 
Haying neither strength nor inclina- 
tion to disobey, the patient closed his 
eyes submissively. 'Yhen next he looked 
about him, his situation was unchanged, 
and the same persons surrounded him. 
'Vhether a day had passed since he last 
saw them, or only an hour, he could not 
tell. But his sight was cel'tainly Íln- 
proyed, for he was able to distinguish 
one frOln another and to concern him- 
self with their apl)earance. 
The person who had previously an- 
nounced himself as Doctor Donnell was 
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of the usual type of "medical mission- 
aries," but, as was afterward apparent, 
considerably above the usual standard in 
scholarship" and acquirenlents. Beside 
him stood a middle-aged Japanese gen- 
tlem
n, benign and intelligent of aspect. 
At a distance two young women knelt 
upon the floor. One of these impressed 
the invalid chiefly, at the nloment, by 
the statuesque severity of her demeanor. 


Conccrning the other, who appeared to 
him little more than a ehild, he dechned 
to hÏ1nself that her smile was the sweet- 
est hf' had seen ill a land whel'e sweet 
sn1Ïles seem to come by nature and hear 
no trace of artifice or pretel1ce. 
"COlne, we are getting on," said Doc- 
tor Donnell; "now you 111ay ask as 
many questions as you like." 
If the doctor had been alone 
Ir. 
Halithorlle might have felt himself un- 
equal to the strain of conversation ; hut 
when his eye restetl upon the kneeling 
figures he became sensible of a marked 
augmentation of resources. 
"Tellnle everything'," he 111Urmluecl. 
"'Vhat, everything? 'Yell, to hebrin, 
let me make :rou acquainted with your 
friends and protectors. This gentlenlan 
is my colleague, Shiroyama, who has 
watched your case with nle fronl the 
beginning. This lady, Teishin San, is 


his daughter, and, for the present, your 
hostess. The little one is her sister, 
O-Ina San-or we will call her, U8 she 
speaks English, l\liss Ina." 
The father bowed courteously, and the 
sisters hent forwar<1 slowly, . touching 
the matH with their foreheads. 
"But when--how-" starnn18red 
Halithorne, hewildered. 
" Listen to HIe, first," said the doctor. 
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u These laclicH, with holll' nU('lullllltH. 
('auu,' upou .\ on hy ("haw'p, IL f'oupJl' ot 
\\ t'f.kH Il"O UH you" ('1'(' ,.;trf'tc'llf!c! illSf'lL- 
sible ontl:,' r()a.cl-:
Ücl.., ahol1t ILU cighth of 
a miip t rum this f-pot. Thl'Y dif lu't 
lUuch likl the looks of \ Oll, to t('ll tIll' 
truth, for foreigners 1
'Ï1
g ,.;p 'echless ill 
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Ulurn's inn; 
 . know that l1lu("h. By 
the hy, .\ ow' traps haye he'u hrougl;t 
0\"('1' IU-1"('. TIll'n' is uothiug ill t lw \\ n \' 
of YOUl' gettiw r \\('U 110\\ \du'n:H'r YO
l 
ma\' L., hut fu.hi
c 'O
 not to l
a\e 

'Ol
r In'.'s('ut lJuartt'
. Tlu- 11Ot1!-,(' is 
full of the uit"est II 1Irs('s ; '1\.islJiu :jail iH 
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.Jnpnnp!;c thoroughfare!'. m'c 11ot, as a 
rulp-lmt IlP\"('r lJ1iwl that. Tt'isllÍlI 

aJl ]111.... n -.;Ìt':uli.... ]w:ul thalllJ10st ofu
, 
aucl "hf'n f'hc kU\\ vou ,,('re r('ully ill 
ntHl sut}'t'rillg, your 
'emoTal hither' fol- 
hn\('cl as It llUlÙ,'rof eonrs('. I lJ1ust t'fiV 

 OU "ere in great go()(l-hH"k. )h'. HaIi- 
thorne. If YOU had ht'Lll lpft nlOllt
, ur 
hacl 1"a11('11 'into ullskilful hauds, nm 
woultl-we s]lCHlhl Jm\ c hacl trOl;l)ll' 
with \ oU." 
.. 'ih(.u you kno\\ \\ bo I am," t)'ud Hnli- 
tlltn'ut
. 
.. 1'11(':'- g':1ve me 
our llLUlll' nt 
ah.a- 
\'01. 1I.-
'! 


fiS gooù fiS :t (lodor any (lay. nnd 1IÍ1:1s 
lua, }H'rf>, \\ in illt('rprd for you ana 
ul:lkp yOU at hOlllP." 
)Ir. 'HnlithorllP might haTc sni(l, "ith 
truth, that tll(' ]:uh"
 s(']"\i("(
 in thnt 
capa('it y \\ oulc 1 h(" sUlwrtluou-.;. but he 
\\ 118 too laug-uicl to nssert awl clf>lllon- 
::;trate his Ut"tjlllliutilll(,' "ith the .1211':1- 
Ilf'Sl' tnllglH'. .:\Iort'o\ PI" it o('('urrecl to 
hilll that if t1H' <!oc.tor's h('llpnl"l'ut proj- 
Clot \\ ere re1111\- to Lc co,lrril'<l into et1"pct. 
Sllt.h 21U n.\o\
111 lUight roh him of tlu' 
(,()IIlI':mioll"Óhip l'r('seriLt'll for Lilll. 
o 
hl
 siml'l
' us1.('d : 
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" .AI'e :you in earnest, sir?" 
" 'Ve are all in earnest, friend Hali- 
thol'ne ; are we not, O-Ina San? " 
"Oh, most truly, in very earnest," re- 
plied the YOlUlg 
 girl, bhîshing to find 
hel'self called upon except as a medium 
of communication for others. 
"And is this lady, r.reishin San, will- 
ing ? " 
"I will answer for her," said Doctor 
Donnell. "You have been here a fort- 
night already; why not another week or 
so ? " 
"But, excuse lne, can I be sure it is 
with their father's sanction? " 
"I am glad to hear you ask that, but 
DoctOI' Shiroyama shall speak for him- 
self. " 
The question, being translated, was 
answered with a wannth and profusion of 
affirmation which left no room for sus- 
picion of insincerity, and t.he invalid, 
whose heart was touched by the un- 
looked-for kindness, attempted to ex- 
press his gratitude in becoming tenns. 
But after afew incoherent words his lips 
refused to execute his purpose, and tears 
began to roll do,,"'l1 his cheeks; where- 
upon 1\Iiss Ina's bright eyes promptly 
overflowed, obedient to a law of synl- 
pathetic contagion almost universal in 
Japan, and her father, advancing, im- 
parted confidence and composure by 
alternately patting the sick lllan's shoul- 
der and feeling his pulse. The elder 
daughter looked on in undisturbed 
serenity. 
" X ever Inind, IllY poor fellow," said 
Doctor Do lln ell, "a week hence, with 
Ina San's aid, we will have you as lively 
as her own little self. 'Yhy, Ina, what 
is the matter? " 
,. Do not heed me, young lady; the 
only trouble is I don't know how to 
tha'llk you," said Halithorne, bringing 
into play the skeleton of a smile, in re- 
sponse to which the little maid smiled 
quite cheerfully again. 
":Not' young lady,' if you please; I 
am Ina," she answered ; "and to speak 
of thanks--oh, never! Always glad, 
too glad, if we can only help." 
"Good girl!" said Donnell. "You see 
you are in clover, 1\11'. Halithorne. I 
shall not be needed, except to look after 
your food for a day or two. I wish you 
could get some honest red wine, but 


that is a luxury you haven't mone)" 
enough to buy in this city. Come, 
good people, our patient has had enough 
of us. Be near at band, Ina, but do 
not let him talk much." 
The ladies bowed once more, rose, 
and withdrew. Shirovama followed 
them, and Donnell wduld have done 
likewise had not Halithorne Legged him 
to remain. As soon as they were alone 
the invali<.l exclaimed, in an eager and 
excited tone : 
"I don't understand this, doctor; I 
don't understand it at all. Tell me what 
it means." 
""Thy, sUI'ely, 1\11'. Halithorne, you 
ought to be satisfied for one day. 'Yait 
till to-morrow." 
"N 0, don't trifle with Ine. How is 
it that strange Japanese, in a strange 
place, treat me with such kindness? I 
believe they have saved my life." 
"There's not a doubt of that-they 
have." 
" But why? 'Vhat claim have I upon 
them? 'Vho is this lady, Teishin San? 
Has she a husband? 'Vhom shall I 
thank, first of all ?" 
"Only herself and her associates. 
The place is under her conunand." 
" But there is her father." 
" Oh, he has no control. He does not 
even live here, though of course his in- 
:fluence counts. They all wish you well ; 
make yourself easy." 
"I never thought to find such hospi- 
tality-such hunlanity-in a Japanese 
house." 
"I don't see why not. But in fact 
you are not in an ordinal'y Japanese 
bouse, that's the truth." 
"Doctor Donnell, no nlore conceal- 
nlent, I beseech you. Tell Ule where I 
" 
anl. 
" There is no concealment. You are 
in a Japanese convent." 
Feeble as he was, Halithorne almost 
sprang from his bed. 
" It is incredible," he cried; " you are 
mocking me ! " 
"It is perfectly true," replied Don- 
nell, "thou
h I do not wonder at your 
surprise. Of course this is an unusual 
proceeding. No forei
ner has ever he- 
fore seen the inside of this little nunnery, 
except as a casual visitor. To speak 
plainly, it is not every foreigner I would 
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I 
dorscmcllt, after what TeiHhin has (loue -, 
 . _' ytÐ ,. 
for y,m. 
he is a nohle woman. They ilï l' ,,
! / 
 J 
are 
ll good as goltl, eyer . v one uf them:" I I I (' I t I ' · 
" Awl the little one; Ahe who speakH ,:." r I, l
!\! AI ' ,. .. I ' , f\ t
, t!1 ., 
Eug'lish? " " ,
 I ,. , 
" Ina ? 
he. tuo, is a gem. She i::; ii' I , I' ,(, -I r 
 
not ou(> of the hand, or at most Ahe iH II \II V . 
 
ouh' a uo\.i('e. BpI' sister means to umlw I" \ 
a n
nl of her, in g-oo<l timc, hut 110t yet .::.. 
 
-not whilc bhe is such a chil<l. Ana __-?- 
hy the hy, )[r. Halithorne, I wish you to 
111l<lcrstalH1 that they are all children, in 
a sense; that is, the;-lune absoluteh- no 
knowlt.<lg-t. of the w
rld-our world.. '0 
honorahlc man conl(l fail to n>spe(.t their 
simplicity awl guileles
lless. Tht'Y are 
lu,dieH hy birth, and haye the t:Jucntioll 
which l;('longs to their station. That 
i
u't 1llueh, as 
'ou prohahly know; hut 
they ha\ e at least ùeen htught to du all 
the good tht')' can, in their lliodest una 


willingly b 'e hrought to fmch a plo.cf', no 
matter what the c"tn.mity might he. But 
when that hi,rh-souled ereaturc found YOU 
Heuspless in tlle ruad, hcr first thou
ht 
'.aA 
to g'E::t you herc awl to rescue you frolll 
(lent h. rI'lWS(I p('ople are uot like 1I1ost 
of their 
i
tcrhooJ, who nlCrdy prn.eti
e 
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hllJuhle wa
.. Don't forget that they 
flre ehiltln'll-all ('
('ept T('ic..;ILin San, 
who has hatl a largf'r range of f'::\'peri- 
cuce." 
"I shaH r(>U1clllhcr everything 
'ou 
woul<l wish 11U' to," Maid Halithorne, not 
a little Illo\'e<l hy the earucsÍlwS!i and 
feeling "hich thê doctor thre
 into this 
n.dllloui tiou. 
" I am Hure YOU will," ans"ered Don- 
nell. "...\ud so, guud-by for twelltJ- 
four hours." 
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'YHDI he Invoke the next morning, 
after a (lr('H.llll('ss and refrl'Hhillg' sh.e}>, 
the inYalid'
 attention wns ("aught by a 
tray at his ùeùsiùe, upon which were 
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grouped several articles of nsefulue:-.:::) 
and ornament, evÜlenth' with care, hut 
not displaying" pre('i
eìy the tastf' in 
selection and harmony of arrangement 
that usually distinguish the Japanese 
hawliwork. Delicate Kioto cups stood 
in coarse saucers of British importation. 
Exquisite native flowers were clu:::)tered 
in cheal) tumblers frOlll afar. Sheffield 
knives and forks protruded their ugly 
handles fronl a bowl of llmtchless Sat- 
suma wal'e. To a tiny bronze bell, 
faultless in form, and curiously inlaid 
with gold and I:'ilver images, a "roughly 
improvised wooden handle was attached. 
The most prominent object was a tall 
bottle, plastered with mendacious labels, 
and filled with tllf' horrible crimson 
fluid which dwellers in the East are 
called upon-not always, unhappily, in 
vain-to recognize as the wholesonle 
product of Burgundy or Bordeaux. 
'YI1ile he gazed at this incongruous 
array, he noticed that one of the fllsllma 
01' sliding-dool'S at the end of the room 
was nloving noiselessly in its groove at 
the rate of perhaps half an inch a Ininute. 
'Yatching its silent lJrogress, he pres- 
en t1
- discerned through the slender 
aperture a section of a human face, ,,'ith 
one eye turned full upon him. 'Yithout 
waiting for further disclosures, he waved 
his hands and cried: 
"I see you, O-Ina San; come in, if 
you please." 
The fllswna were pushed aside, and 
the YOlmg girl entered, all brightness 
and yiyacity. 
"Oh, 
-
u have wakened yourself," 
she said. "Good-morning, ::\11'. Ha'- 
thorne. It pleases Iile very much to see 
YOU better." 
L "I am hetter" he answered, "I shall 
soon he quite 
vell, thanks to' you and 
your sÜ;ter." 
.. ":Xo, no; not that," she protested; 
"it is all the wise doctor. 'Ve do very 
little." Then, turning her pretty head 
aside, like a bird, she added, somewhat 
laboriously : 
"It is 
ur fervent supplication that 
within an abbreviate period the power- 
ful constitution shall restore the deprived 
invigoration. " 
" Oh !" said Halithorne, "exactlv. 
And I aUI persuaded that your gracio
s 
solicitude will contribute materially to 


the realization of that same beneficent 
supplication. " 

he looked puzzled for a moment; 
then, 0 bserying the expression of his 
countenance, laughed gleefully, clapped 
her hands together, ancl exc1ainled : 
"He has found nle out! That is too 
bad. But was it not right? I made it 
last night from IllY conversation-book. 
I thought it was heautiful:' 
" So it ,vas, O-Ina San : nothing could 
he better. Only I saw it was not your 
usual way of sp
aking', and so I had my 
jest. Pray forgive me." 
"Oh, never ask such a thing. I Hhall 
tell sister; it ,villIl1ake her smile. But 
now you must take food-some break- 
fast. .. 'Ye have eggs for you, and milk, 
and tea-yes, our tea is truly good-and 
I can make toast. There is also the wine, 
which you need. I shall pull awa
. the 
cork." 
"Don't think of it," said Halithorne ; 
"I can't touch that." 
"I hope you will," she said, earnestly; 
"it is all for you, hecauRf' 
-ou are 
sick. " 
" But indeed, Ina San, it is impossihle ; 
you do not understand." 
"Yes, I understand," she replied, hast- 
ily, "hile the color deepened in her 
cheek. "This ,,-ine, it is not-it costs 
not-it is paid. You will not be dis- 
pleased; I have bought it. I know it will 
help you. Do not deny." 
The sensitive child made no effort to 
conceal her disappointment. Her lips 
tI'em bled as she sl)oke. 
"The fates be nlerciful to me," said 
Halithorne to hinlself. "I suppose it is 
rank poison; but I can't resist that 
l)leading face." 
" Not one little cup?" she persisted. 
"'Yhy, surely," he answered, "since 
you have taken so n1uch pains it would 
ùe very ungrateful in nle to refuse. Of 
course I will drink it." 
"So glad, so glad! " cried the creature 
of impulse, quite joyous again. Bhe ran 
out, and speedily returned, accompanied 
by ðeveral of the convent sisters, each of 
,,,
hOln brouo'ht some contribution to tbe 
t:! 
nlorning meal. They were all blithe 
and beaming with good nature, and 
while their guest enjoyed his repast with 
the keen appetite of convalescence, they 
sought to entertain him hy various ver- 
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hal ('onrt(>si('
, of whif'h O-Ill:! Hall waR 
t]1(' trilllslllittillg ("haIlIH'L 
H How kiwI thl" 2lr('," said Halithol"lu' ; 
,. hless tIH'ir smoòth, shinill
 litt1(' IH'a<1s 
-HlHl \\arm ]U'artH." 
., ShaH I t(.n thcm that?" ilHjllirccl 
111ft San, (louhtfnlh. 
.. D(.:u' Ill(' UO. t]I('" n1Ïer].t think I iu- 
tl'1lI1('( I to 1)(: CliSl
('SpP
.tfu[" 
.. 
l"cr, )[r. Ha'thorne; t]u',," would 
not l)f! so rucll' as to think that.;' 
" L\. h.sson for YOU, Bn'an Halithol"lw," 
Haid the young J
1fLn to hilll
df. " Hcre 
are people who ("all it ruùe me1'el
' to lul- 
mit the tmspi('ioll of ruclf'IH'ss ill ot]u,'rH. 
..\wl I prcten<1 to hdong to the' wost 
cÍ\ ilizt'd ral:C in t1e \\ en.ld." 
.. I meant," he continued alouc1. awl 
HOIll('\\ hat lamdv, "that it \\onle1 Hot hf' 
prop('r to aUullè to their-tu their waut 
of hair." 
" ""hy not?" she respoJl<le.l ; "t1H-'Y 
'\C>nhlnot eare." 
Turning to the af,:-.ellll)lec1 !lUllS, she 
s'li(l in .Tapmu se that the visitor was 
talking of their shan'll lw:lcls. T]ll'Y 
laughed ill chorus, alld ::,0111f' uf them 
you(' hsafed e
planatioll
. 
"Thf':,r sa
' it is simply t1H'ir hahit," 
transla.te(l Illa. San; .. aud In" awl hy 
it will be mine." 
. 
"Yours," ("J'if'(1 Halithoruf' ; .. oh, mon- 
strous thought! Do not tlre:ull of sueh 
a thing." 
., But I canllot hecome a pripstpss of 
ruclo Sam:t :LlHll('('p IllY hair." 
.. ,rho is l"mlo :-:):ulla?" 
" He is the God of Fire-the deitv of 
this telllpl(.." " 
" Ina :-:)an, thf' Îtlf'a is (lreadfnl." 
.. 'Y]n drcmlful? I de) not ulldcr- 
stall( 1 '!'; 
., In thp first pllH"p," yentun.(l Hali- 
thorllf', not quitt" Hure of his ground, 
" con
Üler the ('01<.1 in \\ inter." 
., Olt, in \\intf'r we have zukin." 
"YeH, yon have zul'i". certainh-. I 
fmppvse tileY (10 keep 
 uur hcadH wann, 
nuc 1 I know they are infinitely 1 )CCOruillg" 
to thosp who wpar t]Wlll properly. But 
\ un (':UH1ot hn.vc thcm on fore\'cr. .And 
then-the ht>at in summer." 
"Ill sUlllUH'r "p have fans awl l11l1- 
hrdlas. " 
She drew from her brir(Ue OJH
 vf 
tlw tirst-IlIt.1l1ed agents of proh.("tiou, 
"hieh in Japan iH cveu more un iu
tru- 
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nwnt of all worl-or all play-than in 
Hpaill, a III 1. OlH"lIillg it, In'o('('('( h.c I to 
\\11.1'(1 oft. illlag'Îllar
 ra.H; of tll(> sun, 
\\ ith gnu.efnl poist" of arm anù turn of 
\\ rist. 
"That iH \('r
 pr(.tt.'"," I,;aitl H ali- 
thorue; "lmt von ue(.cluot ("ut ofl', our 
hair to show tÏmt 'cHI know how t
 u
c 
a f
Ul. \ll<1, l'anlon JIll', IIl:l :-;all, thp 
nglinpss of it. Xuw, I ]\.uow I am rucle. 
Imt I ('aunot heur to think of such tlb- 
tigurelllt'llt for a f:u'.' likp 
 ours." 
"You must not Ha\" tho
c wor<lH to 
rue," she l>rotcste<1, a Ì>rctty anJ hOJll.'bt 
("oufusion stt'alillg on'r ]1('r ("OUllt('II:llW('. 
Then a<1(lressillg h<:1' ("ompanions sll(' 1'('- 
markec 1 : 
., ,
c s:"ys I shall he ugly with lllJ hair 
eut. 
This" m; accf'ptecl with thc c'\.trcnwst 
gOfHl humor. 
" \1'(' we ugly?" the
 llcllHllltl<:d, unuu- 
illloush'. 
" Or" ('ourse not; how is it })oHsihle 
 
You are all RO youn
-hy the hy, Iua. 
San," ìle iU(luin.tl, Heiziug t]U' OppOl tu- 
llity to <::-'l:ape frOlll a difficult position, 
" how is it they are all so youllg"-eVf'Jl 
your sish.r'! D(ws lloho(h. t!ruw ul,1 
ÌlCre ? " ., 
"Oh, yes," 
he fLn
wered, "ith fL In.'Hi- 
tat ion whieh he afterward ha<1 rp:lSOIl to 
rplllcmher; "Ulany of us nre 01<1. You 
haye not t,cen-p
rhal'''' hereafter-" 
"Ina ðan," Raicl Hnlithorue hastily, 
"if I e, er Ra
- anything' I oug-ht. llot, you 
will know it is h('ea.usp 1 am ignorant of 
your l"UStOlilS. Do not suppo::;e I eould 
winill
ly make you uueOlllfortahll'." 
.. \rho ("ou1cl h(' HO unjust?" she :-;ai(l. 
Hi111ply and H\\ cctly; ana wa!o\ about to 
pro('(.(>(1 whpn the ('oU()(luy wa,.; inter- 
ruph.(1 h
' the ('ntraw'p of the h('I\'(l of 
tht' estahlishment, gra\el
 nftàhle, hut 
still impas"i\"e nnd 1"('l:Ie1.\"(.d to a (It'gree 
"hieh RPeme(leurionsh iw'onsish'Ilt." ith 
her 0 hvious 
'outh and iH'r personal cOllle- 
line

. 
:-;he questioned the pati('nt kindly Hue I 
intelligt:'ntly, aIHl eong-ratulatecl him OIl 
the prospt'("t of a rapid recovery. It 
bhould be her dut '", she said, nnd that 
of ]1('r Ilsso('iah'
. t
) millish'r to all his 
wauts; auel in onh'r to kt:.(.p him from 
lap:-.ing' into gloom or mdaueholy, hhe 
R(I(h'd, with a slight rela
ntion of }wr 
ðtern fl'ahu'es, ðhc ðhOlùd tru
t to the 
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little butterfly who served him as inter- 
preter. . 
The butterfly fluttered with something 
like anxiety as Teishin San's eyes re:::;ted 
upon the bottle of hypothetical wine 
near Halithorne's elhow. The elder sis- 
ter was evidently surprised at the sight, 
but remarked only that sueh beverages 
should. be used with caution. In due 
season, breakfast being at an end, the 
ladies took their leave, and a body of 
Bervants appeared, to paint the lily' and 
gild the refined gold of neatness and 
cleanliness evel'ywhm'e prevalent. Half 
an hour later Ina canle once 1I1Ore uI)on 
the scene, laden, on this occasion, with 
books that had been sent by Doctor 
Donnell. Her instructions were, she an- 
nounced, to leave the patient to the 
tranquil anù solitary pursuit of litem- 
ture, or to "burden him with her fool- 
ishness," as he might elect, until he 
should be overcome by sleel). So far as 
he was able to understand his o\vn case, 
it was imperative that he be burdened 
'with her foolishness, as she had chosen 
to put it; or, as he Inore gallantly ex- 
pressed it, he should die of low spirits 
if he had not the sunshine of her brow 
and the music of her speech to encour- 
age and sustain him. 
Perhaps she was not very wise, this 
little bud of tender humanity, and cer- 
tainly she was not learned; but in her 
frank simplicity and the innocent un- 
shrinking trustfulness of her nature the 
foreigner found a chann which he did 
not remember to have encountered in 
the sphere of his conventional experi- 
ence. For an hour or lllore he chatted 
with her, constantly diverted with the 
quaintness of her outspoken fancies, 
sometÍInes vividly interested by the 
keenness and activity of her intelli- 
gence, and often touched by the nlOd- 
esty and humility of her disposition. 
N otwithstalldillg an instinctive feeling 
that he was pushing inquiry he
rond 
the boundaries of delicacy and ùiscre- 
tion, he reverted to a subject which had 
taken a prominent l)lace in his reflec- 
tions. 
"Then it is settled, 1\liss Ina, that 
you are to become one of the ladies of 
Torin Ji ?" 
"It is settled, but I shall not join this 
year, nor the next, I believe." 


" You think it will be a happy life for 
you? " 
" Surely it ought; look at my friends, 
are they not all happy? If I can he as 
good as they, I hope to be as hapP
r." 
"Do you really imagine, now, that it 
is pm;sible for you to be good under 
any circumstances? " 
"You say that in sport," she answered, 
smiling; "but I may listen seriousl
r. I 
must grow much better and wise!' before 
I mll worthy to serve Fudo 8ama." 
"Are you so full of faults, Ina San?" 
"I feel that I have many. Now, as I 
talk with you, I remind myself of a great 
one." 
" Then I am to blame for suggesting 
it. " 
"Not so ; but when I speak English I 
l"enlember lIlY pride and joy at school; 
my hopes-oh, s)lch wild and foolish 
hopes-I mn not peaceful when I look 
back to them. Yet they are all to be 
forgotten. " 
"'Vhy so, Ina San; why should your 
innocent ambition be crushed out? It 
is a sin." 
"It is a sin for a priestess to think of 
vanities like that, but it is not easy to 
lay thetn aside. l\Iy sister knows 'how 
hard it is, and she helps me "ith her 
strength and courage." 
" Sheer barbarity, I call it!" exclaimed 
Halithorne, giving freed01ll to his indig- 
nation. 
"'Yhat does it Inean?" said Ina, not 
clearly conlprehending, but a little 
frightened at his vehemence. 
"I was wrong to speak so violently," 
he said; "forgive Ine, but do Jour wishes 
COlmt for nothing in all thi
?" 
"l\Iy father and my sister know what 
is best. I have no wishes hut to obey 
them. And I nlÍght tell you-but I am 
not sUl'e-" 
" Say nothing, Ina San; I have asked 
too nUlCh, I fear." 
"N 0; for lllyself I have no secrets, 
and you are like a friend, 1\11'. Ha'thorne. 
But I am a girl who knows so little. 
Never in my life before have I spoken to 
a stranger-a gentleman-except once 
or twice in Tokio, long ago. So you 
will not be angry if I am silent. Only 
about this-nothing besides." 
"You are wholly right," he replied; 
"let us speak of othel" things." 
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But his mina pprsiHt<,ntly returIwd t ') 
this 
illgle tlWIlW, !lUll thp ('ou\,prsa.tioll 
g-ra.( I ua.lly la.nguished Ull til he con tented 
himself \\ith watching IlPr complac 'utl)" 
while lu'r llimhlp fing'prs fliUt.a ovcr the 
work on which Hhe was cngfig'ed. 4.\.Jtt'r 
a tinl' the lIDwúnt d e
ertion of the 
morning hegnll to t(.11 upon him, and, 
J ichlillg to a lassihule wl1Ì(.h he wa.s as 
Jet unahle to control, he fell asleep. 
He was alone when he awoke, but t1H
 
SOUlHI of voi('e:i in all t\.fljoiuiug room 
assurc(l hillI he was Htill uwler guardian- 
ship and I:mrveillahce. The superior of 
the ("onn.'ut awl her YOUll
 sister were 
conversing ill tlwir 0\\ n langua.ge. \..s 
every word was lLudihlf' tlll'ough the thin 
partition, he felt himself hound to fin- 
nOUlll'f' without delay that he was not a
 
unfamiliar with their speech us he had 
carel(:ssl
" allowed them to sUPI,ose ; hut 
the dialogup suddeuly took It turn whieh 
he conIc! not hring himself to iuterrupt. 
Fair or unfair, bis curio::)ity must be 
gratifh'd, amI he would take a more con- 
yeuieut opportunity to settle ,\ith his 
coul:->eienec. 
"The guest }ws aske( I rue a diffic'ult 
qut.stioll," said Iun. "Hp \\OlHlen.(1 why 
thc sisters were all J01Ulg. I wa.::) ohliged 
to tell hÍlu there were some older, whoill 
he h:ulnot scen. He will think it Hingu- 
In.r if the days pasH and tlIP,)' do not go 
to offer greeting." 
"If necessary," replied Teishill, "'\(' 
"ill make eXCUSCH for them." 
"They \\Olùd go if )oU rcquested it," 
suggested Ina, timi( 11y. 
"It is trtlP, hut I (10 not wish to urgp 
them aga.inst their convictions. Eyen 
his adIlli<;sioll here has calliied thew great 
sorrow." 
"I 11.111 glad, lU'i-
an, that JOU \\ould 
not listen to them." 
"I coulcl not <10 that, Inn, aK YOU 
kuO\\. lour illstrudioll in fon:i'j'n 
M 
schooh
 h
 ta.u
ht you "hat I hrn e 
learllpd from other sOlll'ces-the f'rror 
of evil supprstitioll." 
"Tho::)e leh:::)ont) did not harm mc, u p .- 
sa n . " 
" Do not pain me, Ina. [UlHlprstawl 
:vou well, 1mt I have no power to sanc- 
tion other Htudic
 than tho:;e of our re- 
ligion. I ("oulcl ju
tl.r OppO:-ll' the narro,\ 
vie\\s of tht'se age(l nUllS, for I have the 
authority of Shuka for practising mcre,)' 
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aUll l'harity t('} the unfortunat ; hut I 
c'alUlOt mak(> lilY 0\\ n Hi...tpr uu exception 
to tll(
 aw'i('l1t I'ulcs of Torin .li. \ll 
\\ auld rise against me, not the eld(
rs 
aImH'. :K or \\ oulel 1lI
' Holelllll judgDwnt 
approv<,. The thoughts of a young IJl'i(.:-,t- 
ef3S mUF;t nut wander from her duty." 
"You have made us happy i
 our 
dutips, T(.isl1Ïn SaIl, hy fÙlowill
 U-., to 
help those who Hut1'('r." 
"That shall alwaYH be the ln.w of Torin 
.Ii, "hetlH"r t he H
lm'rer8 he lofty or 
lo\\ly, of 0111' ownlnlHl or strang
rs from 
hevond the Berts. The frown of Fudo 

a;ua will not threaten us, although 
the
;e \'eHeral,le '\OIlH'Il arc in tNTor l
st 
his fiery hreath cOllHUlllC UH in IHlniAb- 
ment for what they eallwy rash detiance 
of the s:lere(l}n'c('f'pts." 
"If they should see the Hick man thcv 
wouhl not he so \\ ickeilly unkind." .. 
"Hush, Iua; they have 110 "ish to he 
unkind. They are not of our dny, and 
the path they walk in is not broad, hut 
their experience in holy things is large, 
awl their piety entitles them to our re- 
spect. ""hen the visitor leaves u:::) they 
\\ ill he at eade again, and Doctor Don- 
nell says he Heed not long remain. Vid 

 ou give him the 1Jooks the doctor 
Ht'nt? " 
"I c1id." 
" 4.\nd the "ine; I saw .you had b'1' ell 
him tlm t." 
" Yes, 'Jlt>i-.>:{[II ; hut the (loctor did not 
Hcnel the wine," sai(l the 
'oung brirl, in 
an altered tone. 
"How, then, elid it cOllle 1 " 
" Dodor DOlllu.1l8aid it was llece

arY 
for our patient'H cure. He \\1t8 ver
' 
partieular aùout that. \nd SlU('e it waH 
so il1lportant-
'ou hear(l hilU t;:\V Low 
Ï111portant it .was? " 
"I heard souwthillg, hut I di<l not 
think IlC' eonsid('n'(l it impol tant. It 
does not matter, Ina; go on." 
" 
o I thought if I should bring" it be 
\\"onl<1 he ma<1e we11l-\oOl1('r." 
cc \\"Iwrc di<1 lOU get it. Ina.?" 
".\t the tihop of Yoshimura, ht'lo
 
the hill" 
" It \HHlld hav(' heell h(.tter to let a 
I:)Cl"\ant bring it. I <li(l not know 
 ou 
Lad money enough to buy "ine. ''"hat 
,\ u -; the ('ost?" 
"One yen und n half," replied Inn, 
after a 11l0luellt's l'ltu!-,c. 
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.. One .'If>1l fiud 11 half! Surely JOU 
had 110 sueh I-'Ulll. You know that hv 
our rules it is not permitted to purchase 
without illllllediate payment." 
There was trouble in the young girl's 
humble tone as she am;wered: 
"I did pay-at once." 
So long a silence followed that Hali- 
thorlle ,vas on the point of calling out 
find taking a pal't in the discusHion; but 
before he could shape the intended 
phrase the elder Hister Hpoke again, this 
time with lllOre than her custOluary 
gravity. 
"You do not wear your coral kanzashi 
(hair-pin) to-day. It
 is the first time I 
baye seen YOU without it." 
"Oh, ne
i-san," said the child, in pite- 
ous accents, "do not speak coldly. Have 
I done wrong? I did not mean to do 
wrong. He is 1)001'; the good doctor 
told us so. 'Poor fellow'-those were 
his words. And he said the foreigner 
had not llloney enough to buy wine. 
It is nothing to spare the kanzashi for 
a few da:,?s. Do not be displeased. If 
:,-ou are harsh I shall be so unhappy." 
"Am I ever harsh to you, Ina? If 
Y01U sister can help it you shall never 
be unhappy. No, you have done noth- 
ing wrong. l\Iy imolo cannot be wrong; 
but she is young, and l11ay luake n1Îs- 
takes, and for that reason she should 
take no strange step 'without consulting 
those who know better what is prudent. 
It is easy to llmke Inistakes and some- 
times ha;'d to repair them. "']10 told 
you that you could borrow money by 
means of your coral?" 
" Haru; she took it to the pawning- 
place for me." 
"Haru! Do not again confide in a 
servant. "T e have Inone)' enough; come 
always to me when you wish for any. 
And at all times remem her that I mll 
now your mother as well as your elder 
sister. Hide nothing from me. Let nle 
know all that is in your heart." 
" You will forgive nle, Teishin 
an ?" 
"There is nothing to forgive, truly 
nothing. But it ,vill grieve me if you 
forget what I have said. Now, where is 
Haru ? " 
" Pra v do not chide her; the fault 
was wh
lly mine." 
" I know ; it is hard for any of them 
to gainsay you. I shall not chide her- 


this time. Bnt I nlust Rend her to bring 
haek the kallz(l.
hi." 
Halithorne had listened ,,'ith a yarietv 
of sensations. '" 
"The dear littl{\ soul," he meditatf'cl. 
"She gave np her treasuI'e, the pride of 
her toiJet, in or(ler that I n1Ïght have 
the wine which she thought I waR too 
})oor to buy. "
hat mn I to do? I 
can't tell her, now, that I know all 
about it. Since that adanlalltille ab- 
hess has laid down the law, she will be 
overwhelmed with shame. ThE.n there 
is the objection of the old ladies to my 
presence here-another cat let out of 
the convent bag. I must question Don- 
nell about that; we can reconeile the 
Jifficulty in SOllle way, I fancy. It 
would torment the child if she sus- 
pected I had heard. But I will not 
let her fret llerself with the delusion 
that I anl poor-the deal', generous lit- 
tle soul." 
"Are you near Ille, l\Iiss Ina?" he 
1)resently cried out. 
She came, upon the word, though not 
with her wonted gayety. 
"Are you bu::;y?" he asl\:ed. 
"I anl not busy unless I have some- 
thing to do for you," she answered; 
" that is nlY only duty to
day." 
" Then you can listen when I tell you 
what I have just been dreaming. I 
thought I was rich." 
" That is })leasant to dream. I wish 
true, abo." 
"Yes; I imagined I had bought this 
beautiful temple, with all the gardens- 
there are ganlens, of course? " 
")Iany gardens. By and by you will 
see. But there is no clover." 
" X 0 clover? " 
" Clover doe
 not grew here; the doc- 
tor forgot. He said you were in clover. 
I am very sorry. Is it a beautiful flow- 
er ? " 
"Oh, he did not mean that. Don't 
JOu know, Ina San, ,,-hat an idiom is?" 
"I do not know' idiom.'" 
"COllle, have you never been told 
about figures of speech 1 " 
" Yes; that I understand-a little." 
"The English language is full of 
theIn. Our word
 have often many 
different meanings. You have studied 
wonderfully well; but there are a few 
things you will yet learn." 
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"It ('an not be HO, )11". Ha'thorne." 
" Shall I not tca.eh YOU a little, while 
I am lu>re?" .. 
" I pray yon not to speak of it." 
" ,\" ell, "cn; let it pass. Doctor 
Donnell wished to AnY that 1 was yerv 
('OJllfortnhle IlPrp, noÙtiug lUore. ..\n;l 
so I fim. I think 1 Lm e never been so 
comfortable anywhere else. Suppose I 
carry out lll
' aream, ana huild me a 
pla.ce ju
t like this, nml li, e foreypr on 
a muunt:1.Ïn-side in KÏoto. 'V oulcl JOu 
comc to HPC 1HC SOIlletimes?" 
Ina's ey('s expluH}(.d. 
"But that is too much to <lreß.lu. 
Xohody is rich enough to make a place 
lilp Torin Ji." 
" \\lmt "ould it CObt, do ,ou think? " 
" How can I tell? )Ior
 than I can 
{.,rue

. Dai-/.:okn (tIt(> god of wealth) 
alone knows. l.'>erhap
 five thousand 
" 
"( ll. 
. "Then I will built1 it this very ,year, 
and 
'ou shull he the chief priestess, as 
your sistcr is here. That is settled." 
.. "\\lmt wonderful things you say in 
sport." 
"TLis is not sport. I am in earnest." 
h But, oh !-the money; is it true? 
,Are YOU 80-80-" 
"irhv, Ina Hn.n, all countries are not 
alike. in America, a man may have five 
thousand yell to spare, and not he a 
miracle of oplùence." 
"Not he-I beg ) our pardon, )Ir. 
lIa'thorlle? " 
" X ot he very rich, I meau." 
Her face g;.ew red aud p'tle alter- 
nat('lv. 
h r'thou
ht you were poor," shp Raid. 
" 1 was sure of it. The doctor called 
you 'poor fellow.' " 
"Yery likely he did. Thai wa
 an- 
other idiOlù. "
hen we say' poor' we 
are 110t alwnJfi thinking of povcrty. 

onH.times it is a term of pity." 
" How litupid I am," she faltered; "I 
am a I';iwl'leton. I should have a:-,ked. 
Oh, if JOu b.new what I-but I dia h(>- 
lieve ) au were þoor. If I had onlJ uu- 
dcrstood ! " 
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u You don't despi', people for btiug 
poor," hc 
n.id. 
"f}('sl'is('," Rh(' f''U']aimpfl; "nen.r 
sa.y such drc>a(1ful things. But JOu Ul"O 
not in earnest now. It iR not possihle." 
"You arC' too good a ehil<l for this 
naughty world," said Halithorne. "liut 
you won't <1é:-,pi
è thuse 
ho are not 
poor, I hope. 'fhat would he hard upou 
Ule. " 
" 
urel.y 110t ; I think it iH ,'ery fine 
to he rich. If \\e were rich \\e might 
L:n-e uHllly-perhaps tcn-school':!. 'Ve 
have only one, now." 
" 'Yell, we "ill tw-n tLe new temple 
iuto s('hooIs--tt'n schools-and JOu 
'ihall teach them all." 
"X ow you are laughing at me. I 
shall go ana tell Tpishin San tlHlt you 
arc quite well, ana making mirth of 
eveD'bod,-." 
"Ì ha,:e taken one weight from her 
preciou':! little lwart," rdiedecl Hali- 
thorne. " She will not male herself 
mi!-3erahle with the notion that her pa- 
ticnt is a pauper, an:,
 more." 
In truth, the girl could not readil

 
haye told whether she "as miserahle or 
happy. X ew thoughts were gro"ing in 
her mind, and new influeuceH, wLieh 
she cuuld neither understand nor con- 
trol, were hovpring a bout her. She was 
glfi<l the Htrangf> gí.'lltIeman WfiH neh- 
of that there could be no doubt. Rut it 
had been a joy to believe tLat he "as 
poor, find that Hhe could help him from 
her vast abundance. She {'ould never 
ha,e that pleasure again. Had she 
known, in all her lift.. before, a pleas- 
ure equal to it? Yet, fiS she now re- 
,iewed her act, a little intnlc;;ive senb 1 
of shame came creeping- oyer her. She 
ha<l done a foolish thing, H('r sister 
had reproved Ler, and if the for(.i
'1ler 
shotùd hear of it, he would deride her. 
That \\ ould he a hard puniHhment for 
her error. PerhapH it might he hetter 
if he had indee(l bt:'
n poor. 'l'ben he 
woula not be offendf't1 - not much. 
',"ould he be eCI'!! auglJ now? fhp 
question tilled her 
ith sadnt:'ð:'. 


.
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By George T. Lad&.!. 


EITHER of the two 
most attractive and 
promising methods 
which ordinarily lie 
open for the discus- 
sion of a question 
like this, can in the 
present instance be 
followed exclusive- 
ly. These two methods nmy be styled 
the descriptive, or historical, and the 
speculative, or ideal. By following the 
first method one would be led to state 
what the university has been and is in this 
country, and in other parts of the world 
whose civilization IllOSt nearly resembles 
our own; and then to show by what mod- 
ifications the institution, as it now exists, 
might be made what it should be. Even 
in this way, however, it is plain that one 
would have to set up some ideal stand- 
ard, in accordance with which any pro- 
posed modifications should take place. 
In following the second metbod one 
might feel emboldened at once to state 
what the prevalent form of the univer- 
sity ought to be ; but one would then 
have to show how our existing educa- 
tional institutions Jnay be changed in 
order to bring the1ll into conformity 
with such an ideal standard. 
Now, in this country, up to the pres- 
ent time, there has existed no form of 
an educational institution which we can 
call "the American university," if by 
this term we intend to designate some- 
thing other and higher than" the Amer- 
ican college," with its possible attach- 
ment of one or more professional 
schools. Anyone possessed of the req- 
uisite information knows at once what 
is meant by the university of France, 
the English universities, or a German 
university; but no one can become so 
conversa
t with facts as to tell what an 
American university is. It would by 
no means be fair, however, to sum up 
the history of the development of this 
institution with the curt sentence: 
, "There are no universities in Amer- 
ica." To be sure, it is hardly twenty 


years since the rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford (}Iark Pattison), wrote: 
"In America scientific culture has never 
been introduced. It has no universities 
such as we understand by the term." 
But the SaIlle writer speaks of Yale Uni- 
versity as "stated to be a poor and 
hard-worked seminary," and marvels at 
the extent and variety of its required 
curriculum. Since 1\11'. Pattison's writ- 
ing, a large nlunber of schools have 
sprlmg up in our 'Vest, some IJrivate 
and some State institutions, most of 
which have but veiled thinly over their 
deficiencies in scientific quality, equip- 
ment, and force and aim in teaching, by 
putting on the title of "university." 
Yale (and, to a greater extent, Harvard) 
has changed rapidly in the effort to val- 
idate this title. Johns Hopkins has 
made a noble start to\vard the realiza- 
tion of a high ideal, and various other 
institutions have given notice of their 
claims to be, or intentions to become, 
genuine universities. Still, it is scarcely 
less true than it was a score of years 
ago that, although there may be uni- 
versities in America, no one can tell 
what an American university is. 
On the other hand, there is no lack of 
theory and counsel as to the important 
inquiry, what the American university 
should be. Perhaps it would not be 
unfair to say that, as a rule, the less the 
amount of study which a man has given 
to the many difficult problems that en- 
ter into the development of the highest- 
class educational institutions, in this 
country, the prompter and mOl'e certain 
is his response to this inquiry. l\len 
who have a million or two of money, and 
who, from the training of their 
lives, 
have come to think all things-save 
heaven, and scm-cely save that--pur- 
chasable with so goodly a sunl, are pe- 
culiarly tempted to try the experiment 
of founding and calling by their name 
the one genuine and great American 
university. If the general theory of the 
purchasableness of all things which en- 
ter into a university were true, it would 
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f;till hav(' to he' l-mil1 tha.t the ordinn.rv 
('stimate of t11(ì mnount required is iñ- 
ade(luatí.'. J
ut '-;llrí'ly, n.H long' :LH th(' 
primar,y awl indisp(.nsa.hl<' pn'rc(luisih, 
of n. gt"llUiIlP n.nd great unÍ\ ersity, \\ lH'r- 
e\ er unùcr the sky it may he 10("l1.ted, is 
n hotly of teaelwrs an<1 pupil
 rightly 
traÏIH.(l, nIHl11nitc(l awl n.nima.tcd hy the 
ri
ht !Tirit, the actual result attainable 
h)" llU'reI
" giving large SUlllS of IllOll('Y 
will not fulfil n. \\ortl1)' i(leal. 
The spccuhti\"e method, when em- 
}>lo)"c<l by pf'rsons informed in the prin- 
CÎl'h'H Ilwl praeti{'(. of e<1uC'n.tioll, is, of 
C()Ul
e, far safel' and n10re valuable than 
wLen employed hy the ihTJ1orant. Yet I 
can lll'\"cr forget that institutions, unlike 
H)"stellls of ahstraf't tnlth, are not wisely 
treat('(l in the purely speculative way. 
_\ ulliyersity is, at most, fill in.<o:.tilution j 
it is n. complicated S)"Htem of lneans 
through which Ol1e Set of persons oper- 
att.s upon another set of persons for the 
aceomplishment of cf'rtaiu cndH. But 
evcry Ulf'anS III ust aflortl an answer to 
four inquiries: Out of what material 
("an it 1)(' ('onstit ut('(l? ,rho or wlwt is 
to use it ? Upon whom or upon what iH 
it to he used 'f For what end is it to be 
u!-'e<1? To inquire as to what the Ameri- 
can philosoph
' shoul(l bf', savors of irra- 
tionality; and the inquiry would Imve 
the same savor if it took the form, 
\Yhat shoulcl the Seottish, or French, or 
German, or Sa.ndwich-Islands philoso- 
l)L
' be? For the on 1.'- answer to all 
tlwse inquiri('H is that l)hilosoph
' is not 
a matter for adjustment, as a means, to 
national requirements, but every nation 
awl iIHli,i<1ual that cultivates philosophy 
Rhould ainl at Laving a trUf' 11hiloHophy. 
On the contrary the inquiry, "\Yhat 
sLOlù<l the AnlCrican university be?" is 
not an irrational inquiry, for it is an 
inquiry af!.<'r the hest means to an end. 
For the same reason it cannot be raised 
1111<1 answered as a purely speculative in- 
(luirv; t:;ince the nature of thf' material 
out uf which the .\I1lerican UlliYer
itv 
must he constituted, if it is constitute;l 
nt all, iUll>oSPS upon every ideal Home 
\ cry hard and unn.voiclahlp limitationH. 
\.ccordingh-, I shall ahstain ß,.':, care- 
fully frolll jo;l
){'('u}.ltiIlg allout an unat- 
tainable i<1calns froUl d('
wrihillg' a n011- 
('ntih". Since neither the histul=ical nor 
tlu' 
pe("ulative method Cfin be pursue<1 


("\,clush cly to their fiwù rPHultH, l(.t us 
be contl'nt to go oIll
 n. little way into 
the suhjcct hy the usc of both methoùs. 
!i"or although tlH're is no history, fiS yet, 
of the dc'\"elopmcut of the \Illcriean 
university, there are colleges and pro- 
f(.ssional fwhools awl other institutions 
of the so-called hi
llCr karning' in thi!i 
country, n.nd all thel:)e institution!:; have 
a toler
lhly rich and intitructive history. 
If we arc "evcr to attain n. (listindi, e ull
i- 
versity education, such as can he prop- 
erly callC'd "ÅIlleri<"ß.Il," these institu- 
tions, their existing uml prospedive 
strudure and work, must be chid-1y 
taken i
to our account, for they furniqh 
the material frolU whieh, anel the condi- 
tions on wltieh, the development of tlw 
uni,.ersit:y must, for the mORt part, take 
place. If this mat('rial and these con cli- 
tions are dealt with ill, no amount of tnl1.. 
and enthusiasm will save us from pur- 
suing an unattainable or an un'\\orthy 
ideal. 
One word more should be premised 
upon this point. The American uni- 
versity nlust be devf'loped on its own Hoil, 
anel out of thp existing materials, and 
under the existing conditions. It can- 
not ùe imported, or construeted riP novo, 
as it were, from the lIraill and pllr
e of 
anyone maD, or of any smnll number of 
men. "The Universitv of Oxford," RayS 
1\[1'. ::\Iaxwf>ll L) te, "dÙl not "'pring into 
being in any particular year, or at the 
bidding of any particular founder; it 
was not estahlished bv all\" fornml chnr- 
tf'r of incorporation
" Ì>articular in- 
stitutions bearing' the name of universi- 
tieq may, of course, be founded in tbiq 
C0U11tl"): in a parti('ular Jen.r, and at the 
bidding of no IJarticular founder. But 
tllese "ill not give us the true norm or 
t.'"Pe. This will come onlJ" as the r('
ult 
of R liying' development. 
Xor can I believe that it will be pos- 
sihle to create our university hy using 
large import.ations of tÌnishe<l fon.ig'D 
good!i. \Y ould that the Oennn.n model 
might furnish us c(>rtain of the more 
important and \ ital factors of the iell.al 
toward which we rC"iohe to grow! Yet 
the proposal at once to import In.rgely 
from tIle Jl1etho<1s anrl con
titutiol1 of 
tlIP German university would be likeh" 
to result in failure. 
 There are man
- 
features of the rniyersity .l
 nh'ea<1
" ('
- 
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tablished in Genllanv, which we should 
not wish to imitate 
 if we could. The 
1l1Ore important commendable factors- 
the thorough secondary education of 
those who mab'iculate, the scientific 
character of the teachers and the scien- 
tific and free quality of their teaching, 
the relative disregard for what we in- 
cline so much to overestimate, namely, 
the pursuits that fit directly for some 
form of practical life (Brodstudien)- 
we can gain only in time and by paying 
the price fOI' them. l\Iany thiugs in 
the French university systmn, also, and 
especially what l\Iatthew Arnold calls 
"too much requiring of authorizations 
before a man may stir," unfit it to be 
OUI' lllodel. N or can we think of tak- 
ing very freely and directly from those 
great English institutions of Oxford and 
Cambridge, to which we should most 
naturally look for our models. The ex- 
pensive character of the education they 
impart, the dominance of the tutorial 
system in their colleges to the detri- 
nlent of the university, the large amount 
of sinecurism which they permit and en- 
courage, the distinction between "pass" 
and" honor" eXaIninations, and between 
the one-quarter who come to study and 
win prizes and the three-quarters who 
COlne chiefly to gain the social distinct- 
ion of a degree-prevent our imitating 
them. As to the Scotch universities, I 
cannot avoid thinking that following 
them is nlOst of all to be deprecated. 
For this reason it should not escape our 
notice that certain modifications now 
taking place in the constitution and 
wol'1úng of the American college are 
liable to encourage in this country some 
of the worst features of the Scotch uni- 
versities. At present, however, it is 
safely within the IÏ1nits of truth to say 
that the degree of lVI.A. in a Scotch uni- 
versity does not necessarily signify (with 
the exception of logic and nletaphysics) 
so much of training or acquisition as 
is required for adn1Ìssion to a first-rate 
AIl1erican college. To model after the 
Scotch universities would accordingly 
be to lower the college as we already 
have it, and not to develop the univer- 
sity as we should desire to have it. 
The development of the American uni- 
versity involves the progressive settle- 
ment of two questions concerning the 


best general method of education, "hich 
have heen of late much diRcussed hoth 
hel'e and in Europe. These are the nat- 
ure and alllolmt of choice which the 
person under education shall exercise as 
to the subjects and nlethod of his edu- 
cation, and the kind and proportion of 
knowledges and disciplines which ought 
to enter into a so-called "liberal" edu- 
cation. In this country both these ques- 
tions have generally been debated in a 
rather narrow way. The first has ordi- 
narily been proposed as follows: How 
much of the college curricululll should 
be required, how 1l1uch optional? The 
second has ordinarily been reduced to a 
strife over the point, whether Greek is 
necessary to be studied by everyone who 
shall be entitled B.A. The limits of this 
paper do not, of course, perInit me to 
elaborate and argue my opinion on either 
of these two questions. Nothing more 
than an intelligent and defensible opin- 
ion, appealing to probabilities in the 
light of past experience, can be gained 
upon such subjects of discussion. The 
purpose before me, however, makes it 
desirable that I should briefly state my 
opinion upon both these subjects. 
The question as to the choice which 
the person under education shall have 
in the lnaterial and form of his educa- 
tion is one both of degrees and of ex- 
pedients-that is to say, it is a question 
as to how much such choice shall be al- 
lowed, and at what tirne it shall begin, 
as well as a question concerning the best 
means for guiding the choice and for 
taking the expression of it. 
For the sake of convénience I will 
speak of the grades of education wl}ich 
may be secured at present in this coun- 
try as four in number; these are the 
primary, the secondary, the higher, and 
the lmiversity education, the last being 
illlderstood to be in a very inchoate and 
unfornled condition. By the lu'imaI'Y 
education we will understand such as, 
whether gained in public 01' private 
schools, deals with the most common 
and elenlentary subjects, and is not de- 
signe<l in itself to fit the pupil for the 
higher education. By the secondary 
education we will understand such as is 
expressly designed in preparation of the 
higher education; this will include those 
courses in the best high-schools und 
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academic A which fit pupils to ('nter the 
collq
cs and first-rate HC'icntitic schools 
of flU' eOlmtry. 'rhese lath'r (excluding' 
all 1T1erl'ly technical t:ichools) give what is 
clltitIpd to h(' ('allod the" higher" LÙU- 
ea.tioll. Bt'\"olll I all this lips so IllUeh of 
the lIlore fo)t
'ictly university education us 
is mingled ,\ itll the later J"ears of the 
higher education, or is taught in RO- 
('allc(1 "graduatc" courses or ill pro- 
fessional s<.'hool
, so far as the latter nr(' 
con forl11 ('( I to the university iùea. It 
"ill appear ill the sequel that one difli- 
cult prohlem cOllllected with the ùevel- 
opment of the \lllerican university con- 
('crns tho right spparatioll of th(' higLer 
education into the two parts of which it 
has actually come to cOllsist, so that, b
. 
eOlllhining olle of thesp pa.rts with the 
secondary education as it now exists, 
we may gain n hroad and solid founda- 
tion UPOIl whi('h to huil<l the universit). 
education. The university part of the 
higher eùucation us it now exists will, 
of coursp, then have to be joineù "ith 
the oUwr kindred elements in so-called 
" post-graduate" courses, so as to fur. 
nish a genuine university eùucation in 
the greatest possihle wealth awl solidity. 
"'hen this pro bl('In is practically soh'ed, 
therefore, we shall have three instead of 
four gradps of education; these" ill be 
the primary, the secondary, ß.]Hl tllP 
higher or university education, but the 
two latter will prohahly have far more 
of significance than they now have. 
Looked at in the lig-ht of the forego- 
ing distinctions, the question of the place 
awl amount of the pupil's ('hoice which 
should enter into hiH education appears 
to me not so difficult of solution. "'ïth 
reg'ard to flu' st.ridly primary edu- 
cation no choiee whatf'yer should he 
!wrmitteù, either to the pupil or to his 
guardian-that is to say, I woulù have 
cach youth compelletl hy the Statc to go 
to a certain distance along paths com- 
mon to all, without permission to decide 
whether he will 
o at all, or "hcther, if 
Lp go, he will go by just such paths ra.ther 
than uthers. Of courbC, tll" guardian of 
tIw pupil :-;hould have the ('xercise of 
iliseretion as to thp mo(le of teaching-, 
whether public or l'rivnte, mHl perhflJ>H 
as to the ag-e at which the !>rimar,\. edu- 
cation shall have 1)('('u nceomplishl'(l. 
Opportunity for e,"<'l'ptiollS in thl' eaSl'S 


of the incapahle or sickly shoulù also 
be given. JJut the State should COlll- 
1'(.1 so lIllwh of E'ducation as b('('UlS nec 'Ii- 
sary for the safe find intE'llig-cut v\,ereiso 
of the eitizen's rights, and for his decE:'nt 
iufer('ourse "ith his fellows. Xo doubt 
opiuions \\ ill difter as to tllP amount and 
kinds of fiUhjects which shoul.! 1)f' iu- 
clut1f'tl in the primary education, and as 
to its n1(.thodH, text-hooks, et(.. nut tho 
settlemcnt of 8u<"h (JlH'stion!i Hhould not 
be left to the dull or dishonest wits of 
the succeHsftù politician of the ward or 
district; they t:;houl(l rather he settletl 
by commission of the most notnl,le ex- 
perts in education, appointeù for tbat 
PUl}>OSO hy the highe
t authority of the 
::;tat<:. 
The elemcnt of the pupil's choice 
shoul<l enter somewhat largely into the 
s .condary education, but even herc hy 
no llleans in an unlimited way. In the 
first pla('e, liherty of choice should be 
allowed in deciding whether the set"ond- 
ary education "ill be entered u!lon at 
all or not, and also, if entered u}>on, to 
what extent it will be pursued. In illY 
opinion, also, near the beginning of the 
secon(hry education there should be 
given that opportunity for "bifurca- 
tion" which must certainly come at SOllie 
time in the course of mental trainin
. 
The principle of this hifurcation i'i now 
tolerably plain and pretty genern.Jl)" ac- 
knowledged. In the words of )latthew 
Arnold, tbe prime, direct aim of educa- 
tion is " to enable n lllfln to know him- 
:-wlf and the 'U.'orld." Corresponding to 
this twofold aim of education there is in 
most men, donnant or alr('at1y dominant, 
one or the otlu
r of two great ., apti- 
tudes;" these are tbe aptituùe for the 
more suhjedivp and retlel'tive stlH1if'
, 
fwd the aptitude for the studies of 
e
ternal observation. In other worùs, 
among youth A who take to anythiug in 
the way of btudy, some takü mOrt, natu- 
rally tò letters n:-nd philosoph.'", and some 
take more naturall.'. to phy!;ical an(1 
natural Heiencl's. rrhe sl'colHInrY eduea- 
tioll sholùd recognize' this ditl"e
'ence in 
aptitudes for onc or the otber part of 
th(' primü twofold uim of education. 

uch rcco h '11itioll :->hould pro\ ide for Ì\\ 0 
main courses of ::Jtudy, in one of which 
Idtf'rs llUll the so-èallt'd Inl1lmniti( s 
8hould predominate. IUlIl ill the other 
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mathematics and the physical and natu- 
ral sciences. These courses Rhould them- 
selves, however, be fixed without making 
a frequent appeal to the choice of the 
pupil; they shoul<l be fixeù in accord- 
ance with the world's accumulated wis- 
dom as to the best way to teach a lllan 
"to know himself and the world," in 
harmony 'with his particular aptitude. 
The secondary education, in all cases 
"here it is to lead up to a university 
education, should be long and thorough 
enough to secure what the GelïllanS 
strive to secure as a preparation for 
their universities-namely, the general 
scientific culture, or formation (allge- 
meine wi
senðchaftliche Bildung), of the 
pupil. 
The higher or university education 
sholùd permit and encourage the great- 
est possible freedom of choice on the 
pupil's part; but it should not be open 
(except as a matter of courtesy or privi- 
lege of visitation) to those who have 
not satisfactorily finished the secondary 
stage. To this subject, however, I shall 
return later. 
A word is pertinent in this connection 
as to the much-debated question of the 
amount of optional courses to be al- 
lowed in the present college curriculum. 
The A.1nerican college was formel'ly a 
secondary school, pure and simple, and 
properly, therefore, did not admit the 
university method and the univel'Sity 
idea. The American college bas now 
developed out of the stage in which it 
was strictly a means for secondary edu- 
cation, without having yet developed 
into the higher or university stage. It 
contains, however, certain elements of 
the university idea. These elements are 
to be welcomed as existing in the place 
of something better but yet unrealiza- 
ble. In so far as the college can wisely 
admit into itself, for a time, the ele- 
111ents of a university education, it may 
have, and should have, so-called" op- 
tional" courses. But the education 
which most American colleges give is 
still chiefly of the !:)econdary order and 
kind. This is necessarily so, because 
the opportunity for such an education 
as should already be pos!:)essed by every 
candidate for matriculation in univel'- 
sity courses cannot be obtained in this 
country outside of the colleges. 


The chief p
U't of the present college 
curriculum, therefore, cannot wisely he 
Blade optional, for it belongs on the òther 
than the lmiversity side of the college; it 
belongs to the secondary education. It 
is an indispensable part of that training 
which enables the youth, where universi- 
ties do exist, to exercise such choice of 
subjects and teachel'S (Lf'rnjreih(,l:t) as 
belongs to the university education. To 
make this part of the college education 
optional would not advance us one step 
toward converting the college into the 
genuine university. l\Iy objection-and 
it is an 0 bjection which seems to Ine 
unansweraùle, except by raising greatly 
the standal'd of secondal'Y education out- 
side the college-my objection to mak- 
ing the entire college curriculum elec- 
tive is the necessary sequence of the 
facts. The fl'eshman in the best Amer- 
ican college, irrespective of his age and 
his wisdom, whether in his own eyes or 
in the eyes of others, has not had (ex- 
cept in ral'e instances) a secondary edu- 
cation of sufficient extent or thorough- 
ness to fit him to enjoy the privileges of 
the university idea. Place the average 
Harvard or Yale student who has just 
passed his entrance examinations beside 
the German student who has just gone 
through with his Abiturienten-Examen, 
and compare the two. The latter is 
greatly sUl')erior to the former in respect 
of "general scientific culture"; he is 
even superior to the average Harvard 
or Yale junior in this respect. How- 
ever, we are rapidly approaching the 
time when we may make the !:)econdary 
and relatively compulsory education end 
earlier than it now does ; unless, alas! 
we lose our fast-ripening fruit by pluck- 
ing it prematurely. 
Into the question of the means by 
which to secure and guide the pupils' 
choice I shall not attempt to enter. To 
permit the student who is really in the 
secondary stage of education to make 
up from tenn to term, or year to year, 
whatever potpour1'i he will of elective 
courses, is perhaps of all methods least 
likely to prove satisfactor.y. It should 
also be noticed that the effort to secure 
the right kind and amount of work in 
the secondal'Y stage of education solely or 
chiefly by insisting upon "pass" exam- 
inations results in making "crammed" 
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men instcad of "formed 0' men. r'r- 
t'f>r..,,, ..,ludd qui ,..rallliuibliS ,
fllrlf'i, ,rolf 
ns(..<1 to dec:larf'. "The eoulltry of ex- 
aminations," bays 1U. Laboula) e, 
penk- 
ing of \usb'ia, ., is precisely that in 
which thf'Y do not work hun1." But 
the rpUlc(ly does not consist in abolish- 
ing all f'xmninations, hut rather in stimu- 
lating thorough teaching a11<1 in requiring 
from th. pupil the preparation of daily 
all(l or
alJically ordered tasks. 
Tlw qlwstion aR to the amount and 
1.ind of knowlc(lgeH find disl"ipliueH which 
are neces
aIT to a "liberal education" 
is, both in th
eory find in fact, closely con- 
llectc(l with the development of the uui- 
ycrRitv. No one would think of claim- 
ing that the university man ought not 
in ull (,IlSf'S to 1)(' a man liberally edu- 
cated. But one essential part of the 
idea and practiC'c of a genuine university 
education is fn.cdoIn of choicc, on the 
}nlpil'H part, as to the kiwi, if not the 
amount, of lnowledges and disciplines 
in which he will attain his scientific 
C"ultureo If, then, any particular knowl- 
edges and disciplincs are to he required 
as neces:;a1'1j for a liberal education, the 
f'nforce1llel;t of this rpquire1llent l)('longs 
to thf' secondary rather than to the uni- 
,'en;ity stage of education. In other 
víorcls, if one hold that 3 "liheral edu- 
<,ntion" should comprisc a certain knowl- 
edge of, and h'aining in, any branches of 
learning, one must also hold that such 
hranchcs of learning shotùd he rigidly 
l"f'(luired of the pupil in the preparatory 
school and ea.rly J.ears of his college 
coursp. For, as we have spen, the pre- 
paratory school and the early years of 
the college l:0Urbe haTe hitherto cun
ti- 
tutc(l, ana do still constitute, our means 
of secondary cdueation in this country. 
I haye no hesitation in stating my 
conviction that a goodly amount of cer- 
tain liw1s of knowlcdgps and disciplules 
is nece2::k):trv for e\'cn education "orth" 
to enjoy thè distinction of being calle
l 
" lih(.ral." Thf'rf'fore I am cOlllpellea, 
also, to hola tha.t hoth the maiu coursc
 
of secoUl.lalJ c , lucation f::)hould require of 
all their pupils at least a certain amount 
of }>:Ll"tietùar kinds of Illental acquin'- 
nlcnt and culture, Us a prerequisite to 
(\ntrallce upon uni\crsity Htudies. This 
amount should he notahlj great(.r than 
that now exacted for admission to our 


highest-class colI 'ges. In my judgment, 
it should hp ('\"('11 Homewhat gn'at<:r than 
thai now atta.ined hy the a\'eracre junior 
in such colleges. 
It is at oll('e ohjected, to the propo- 
sal to ('nforee 0. cousidcloahle amuunt of 
training in definite hrßJl('lws of learning 
and eulture upon every pupil, that the 
umuhcr of IllOd('rIl HcicneeH is fur too 
great to require eH'n a 8mo.tterill
 of 
the111 all in the se 'onùary education. 
..\.11<1, it is a , Ided, a smattt'ring of many 
sciencps is equival(.nt to no Hei('nce; it 
i'J eyen positively injuriouq to the wind 
of the learner, while the att('mpt to f'n- 
force it ruakl's a pol [Jozl1Ti of edu("atioll 
which is quite as unreasonahle as that 
cOInposed for themseh.es by Borne of 
those pupils who ('IljOY the freest (. 
t'r- 
('ise of choice. All this an(l more is un- 
doubtedly true in objection to 8 certain 
way of working the principle of compul- 
sion through the whole of the secondary 
education. But I have not urged that 8 
cel,toin lm'ge number of particula.r sci- 
cw'cs should be cnfore'cd iu the second- 
ary education of every pupil. I ha.ve 
only spoken of an amount and number 
of knowledgcs and di
ciplineH which are 
l'cquisite for such a secondary education 
as "ill serve for a foundation to 8 genu- 
ine university educatioIl. If there is any 
fmch amount and nUllll)pr of studit's, 
then we cannot successfully develop the 
American university "ithout settlinf{ 
this hasis of l'cquircment upon "hieh 
the development must rest. The settle- 
ment of this que::;tion "ill not take l)lace, 
in fact and life, tlll'ough the diduIll of 
anyone man-not even though that man 
be learned in the theoIT of eùucation or 
in a position faYorahl
 for fon'iug Lis 
convicti01Hi upon other
. The settle- 
ment of this qu
stion will ("olI1e only in 
time (and perhaps in a long time), o..c; a 
growing CUll:::(,lI
!l;o; of tlI(' opinions of 
thosp most competent in !-'ueh matters. 
The opinion which I haye to e
press shall 
he modcstly eÅprpsse<l; at most, it is 
only one man '8 opinion, CJ'cf1Jf 
o far a
 
'l't is in accord u'ith the c lI
emu:s ({ opin- 
ion wready formed on the part of the 
most competent authoritics. 
6\ " liberal e<lucation " SeemS to me to 
include, of neccssity, 8 goodly amount 
of four 
reat }'rn.uehes of human 1no\\'l- 
edge anll disciþline-these are lfingua..ge, 
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including literature; mathematics find 
natlu'al science; the science of Inan as 
an individual Rpirit who feels and thinks 
and acts in relation to the world of 
nature and of his fellows, and to God; 
and the development of the human race 
in histor.y. All education preparatory 
to the university should require these 
studies to have been already pursued lib- 
erally; but the education of the univer- 
sity sholùd leave every learner free to fol- 
low any special examples of one or more 
of them, according to his aptitude and 
choice. At the same time, even in the 
secondary education, a generous allow- 
ance should be made-as I have already 
said-for differences in aptitudes, in view 
of the twofold aim of all scientific cult- 
ure. But this allowance should not be 
made subject to the choice of the pupil 
from term to term, or from year to year; 
if for no other reason, still because a real 
continuity or organic and vital connec- 
tion cannot he secured in this way for 
the different parts of the secondary edu- 
cation. Nor should the allowance be 
made in the form of a great variety of 
parallel courses among which the pupil 
must choose. This plan is open, though 
in less degree, to the same objection as 
the foregoing. l\Ioreover, unless it is 
further limited, it does not secure thor- 
ough training in the four great branches 
of lealï1Ïng and discipline of which I 
have spoken. And, :finally, it inevitabl;y 
results in the repetition, in the small, of 
the same attempt at cOlupulsory impart- 
ing of a smattering of Inany knowledges, 
of which the unrevised college curricu- 
lum in this country has been accused. 
The secondary education should, then, 
consist of required studies in all these 
four branches; but it should be arranged 
in such a way as to be thorough in a 
very few exaulples under each, and it 
should be divided into two great courses 
in which, by laying greater emphasis 
upon some one or more of the four, a 
general allowance can be made for the 
pupil's aptitude. Further as to some of 
the details of this plan of a secondary 
education, which should be required as 
a necessary preparation for university 
studies, I shall speak later on. 
Substantial agreement upon the points 
hitherto discus
ed will insure a good 
measure of agreement upon those which 


are now to follow. There need he little 
dispute, t:3ince the subject has in late 

'ears received so thorough an historical 
examinat.ion, over the eSRential nature of 
a genuine university. Since the Alner- 
ican university must, in any event, be a 
"university," although it may have cer- 
tain peculiar features ,vhich may be 
called Arnerican, the noun will set lim- 
its to the adjective beyond which the 
peculiar features cannot grow. "mat, 
then, is the norm according to which, 
and the ideal toward which, we must de- 
velop our higher education? In other 
words, what is the true university idea? 
Although intelligent persons need not 
dispute over the true idea of the uni- 
versity, there is current a great amount 
of unintelligent opinion on this subject. 
One prevalent thought obviously is, that 
a university is a school, or collection of 
schools, where a great lot of subjects are 
taught and a great crowd of pupils go. 
And there are elements of truth in this 
opinion. A num bel' of faculties anù 
free concourse of students, perhaps of 
many nations and from many places, are 
intimately connected with the university 
idea. But there are large schools, in 
this countl.y and elsewhere, that are not 
universities; and there have been great 
universities with a relatively small num- 
ber of students. The grade and method 
of the teaching, and the spirit and previ- 
ous training of the students, are impor- 
tant factol'sin the university idea. Again, 
the universality of the university has 
been thought to consist in this, that the 
scope of its instruction should include 
all subjects; thus the idea toward which 
the Alnerican institution should striye 
is held to be that of a place where any- 
body can come to learn anything that 
can be taught anywhere. Now, histor- 
ically considereù, this view is absurd. 
The phrases in which the word univer- 
sitas occurs, if thus interpreted, would 
(it has been pointed out) be equivalent 
to speaking of the university as " an in- 
stitution for studying everything where 
they study nothing but law." l\Ioreover, 
this interpretation of the word misses 
the spirit of the reality. For example, 
a school of veterinary surgery, or a 
school for learning to sing and to play 
the piano, may be a convenient adjunct 
or appendage of a university. But cer- 
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tainh
 neither of these schools can ever 
h('('O;Hf' fin integ-ral part of a genuiu(' 
llni\(-'rsit
. TIlf' stud

 ancl tC
1.C'hing of 
comparative anatomy und ph
.Hiology, or 
of zoÜlogy, illelwling- tho ",t1'u('turo of 
thosp \ nluahlo domestic animals, th(> 
hOlliC and thc cow, is a legitimat' and 
important })art of a university. nut 
sueh stud
 mU!-,t cOIlstitute a part of 
general seielltific culture, autI bp cun- 
tI uct<,d as such. 
It is the ,-wit ntifi(' spirit to "hich the. 
university education primarily fil'penls, 
and wbich it encourages; it is the large 
anel fret pur
uit of scicIlce, fiS 8eÏ<,nce, 
whieh it is hound to yield. This is true 
e, en of it
 profe::,sional schools. Eyen 
the study of surgery anel medicine, or 
of t heolog), is primarily and prel
m- 
inently sC'ieutific in the genuine uni- 
versity. For the same reason the call 
for 
hairs of "jourllalism," "te}('- 
graph)"," (.te., in the American university, 
and the complaint that our university 
instruc.tioll does not teach men to spea]
 
French awl Italian, are both quite out of 
pluce. J ournalislll and telegraphy can 
ne\ er properly enter into the inRtruction 
of the faculties of th(> univerHíty, for 
they can never he regardetl as broadly 
inducti\ e or speculn.tive sciences. The 
modern languages have no phce in uni- 
yersity instruction, except as the) are 
us.d for the btudy of 1an
ge and of 
literatur{', or arc made the means of get- 
ting at other Hciences through the works 
written in the::,e language!=!o 
The history of the word "Ulliversit

" 
has now been very thoroughly investi- 
gated. This history throws no little light 
on the meaning of the word, the content 
of the idea. It is connected \\ ith th
 
hi
tory of the term stud illm gel rail', 
which the word ltnil.: '1'sitas came to 
fmpplant. "The name sludiwn 9( ne- 
,.al
," says Sa.vigny, "has beeu intc11>ret- 
ed to intend the whole collecth e body 
of the Hciences, but incOlTect1y." "The 
lHLUle rather rc>ft'l"H to tho e:'.teut of the 
tiCOpC of 0perntion of the
 institutiol1
, 
which \\ ere intended for pupils of all 
countries." "It Illen.nt," su\'s PrOft'SHor 
Laurie, "fL p]ace where one or more of 
the liberal arb; might be probccuted, 
und which wa:-; OPt'l1 to all who chose' to 
go there und stuely, fre . from the ("11.11011- 
ical or monastic ohligations and control." 
VOL IL-2:; 


It WR!=!, therefore, a school of high grade, 
wh<,re t 11(> spirit of fn'eelom, in hoth 
tcac'her awl pupil, prevaih'd. It a ter- 
\\ arcl carne to meltn "both a school for 
]ih('ra.l 
tudic>s and a school open to 
nIl." The \\or(lulli,., ,.
ita
, on tL(
 oth('1' 
Lantl, W3..'i originally nppliefl to allY asso- 
ciation of persons acting somewhat per- 
munently together. It has he('u said that, 
in a papal rescript, . '..
t,.a llni"er.
itas 
often means scarcely wore than" all of 
you." As nppliecl tò a .
/l/(lilllll it came 
to mean a literary antI incol1>orated ('OIU- 
umnity. But" hen tLE;::,e school<i hcgan 
to act under Homc expres
 grant or char- 
ter the two tenus tellf It,a to become ideu- 
tical; and, finally, the word uniH:rsity 
came to take the other's place llnù be 
exclusivcly used. 
It uppear
, therefore, that the primary 
thing in the uuiversity idea, hoth in 
time and in tllOught, is the association 
in a certain way of the teacher und his 
pupils. "Uniyersities," 83.)"8 Dr. Düllin- 
gel', "originated fi'i freo fissociations of 
respected tcaehers and eager sehulal's." 
This does not, indeeJ, sufficiently define 
the modern university, hut it describes 
an essí'ntial antI indestructihle factor of 
it. Now, ü we attempt further to de- 
scribe the modern uni, ersity in the light 
of the ancient idea, \\e find that it .lifters 
from the university of the ::\Iiddle Ages 
chiefly "ith respect to the e
tent and 
variety of means in comnmncl for the 
l'ealization of this idea. The ic.lea to be 
realized, and the general conception of 
the method necessary for its realization, 
remain the :-;ame. i'he idea to be real- 
ized is the highest scientific culture of 
the indhiduaI, and the method deemed 
npcessary for its l"('lùiLation is tht right 
association of the teacher and pupil. 
The one ,\ ord which, beyond all othcrH, 
descrihes this method i; " fre('<lOIu." 
The uni\'ersitv tC:l<"her must have frce- 
dom in Ìllyc::>tigating llnd teaching; the 
pupillllW.;t have fn'eeloIll in inn.stigat- 
ing aud learning (Lduji't-tï'f it and L rll- 
fl'eih i). But freedom that does not 
degenerate into licent'lc i
 R
CUrea in tho 
tf.->aclWT hJ ",('It-ding It lllan of fOl1.11ClI 
Cha.11lctcr, W110 hn.s hi1ll!-5elf gone 0\ er 
the SßlliC path of patient, con..,cientious, 
\\ ic1e, and d('('p rt:'selu'eh hy ,.. hicL ho 
oftèrs to lend the pupil. He still travels 
c.lail
 in this 
allle path. The l>upil, Oll 
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his part, is free to choose hi!::; teacher 
and his subjects of research; and his 
freedom is secured. as llluch as possible, 
against license by his having been pre- 
pared for freedom through the rigorous 
training, under law, of the HeC'ondary 
education, and through the example and 
inspiration of his teacher and of the en- 
tire comnlunity of which he forms a part. 
He must learn to "know fronl experi- 
ence," as says Professor von Sybel, 
" what is the meaning of emancipation of 
the individual n1Ìnd, scientific thorough- 
ness, and free depth of thought." 
Such freedom in scientific research 
and teaching as the university uses to 
attain its end of the highest scientific 
culture is not, however, to be considered 
as separable from character. For, in the 
words of another Gennan professor, 
"genuine science is the foundation of 
genuine freedom of spirit. Universities 
are, therefore, places for the fOl'mation 
of genuine freedom of spirit. They could 
not be this if they were directed in a 
one-sided way to the setting free and 
forming of intelligence. Freedom of 
spirit without the formation of character 
is not conceivable. Only the unity of 
the formation of intelligence and charac- 
ter is genuine freedom of spirit." 
The true end of the university is, then, 
the highest scientific culture of the in- 
dividual, and its peclÙÎar method is the 
most intelligent and highly trained free- 
dom in l'esearch, in teaching, and in 
learning. This end and this method 
served at the beginning to distinguish 
the schools of the university order from 
the monastic and ecclesiastical schools; 
they may fitly 
erve still as setting the 
ideal to which the American university 
must conform itself. 'Vriters so widely 
divergent in their views and ways of 
thought as Matthew AnlOld and Car- 
dinal Newman are in substantial agree- 
ment as to the end at which the genuine 
university aims. This end is not, then, 
primarily the preparation of the pupil 
for any particular employment or pro- 
fession, or even for being a good and 
useful citizen in general. University 
culture does, indeed, tend strongly to 
produce good and useful service of every 
kind, and good and useful citizenship; 
but this is its indirect tendency rather 
than its direct primary aim. For exam- 


pIe, Professor Payne, in pleading for a 
science of education, l'elllindR English- 
lllen of Sir Bartle Frere's convictiou that 
"the acknowledged and growing power 
of Germany is intÌ1nately connected with 
the admirable education which the great 
bodvof the Genllan nation are in the 
habit of receiving;" as well as of the 
declal'ation of a writer in the Tirnps: "I 
think the lnaintenance of our commercial 
superiority is Vel'Y much of a school- 
mastel"s question;" and of the state- 
ment of another writer that "the Ger- 
mans are outstripping us in the race for 
cOInlnercial superiority in the far East." 
These advantages of a liberal and uni- 
versity education, widely diffuHed, are 
not to be directly aÎIned at, for, like 
happiness, they are likely thus to be lost. 
They are to be secured as the indirect 
but sure l'eslùt, so far as the university 
is concerned, of the attainlnent of itH di- 
rect aim in the highest scientific culture 
of the greatest number possible, and es- 
pecially of all those placed in positions 
where they are trusted and followed by 
the people. 
Choice by the pupil as to what he 'will 
study, and as to where and of whom and 
how far he will study it, belongs of right 
to the university idea. The university 
itself, however, must decide how nluch 
of secondary education the pupil shall 
have in order to admission to its freedom, 
and also how much of the highest scien- 
tific culture he must attain to win the 
mark of its approval as his al1na mater. 
Beyond these restrictions, the more gen- 
erous the freedOln permitted and en- 
couraged the more worthy the compli- 
ance of the university with its own ideal. 
In RO far as professional studies consti- 
tute an integral part of the instruction 
of the university, since the degree con- 
feTI'ed upon the student of them is a 
guarantee of a certain amount of scien- 
tific culture of a particular kind, such 
studies maJ- be prescribed. Yet even in 
these cases the same end and lllethod 
must be adhered to with the utmost 
possible stl'ictness. A theological sem- 
inaryor medical school where freedom 
of instruction and learning is not reg- 
nant cannot become a proper part of a 
genuine university; it must remain of 
the nature of a sectional, or monastic 
and ecclesiastical, school. 
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It iH chicfly L 'cam:iC the th'rIuan uni- 
versities most worthily r('aJiz(' thp ideal 
of tIu hiu'hest frpf' ulHll.wÏt.ntinc culturc 
that theyð UrC' 'unfefo,Sf'ùly r:lUpcrior to all 
others-confeso.;edly, 011 tlw part of the 
mm;t thoughtful filHI well-informed edu- 
eatOI1; undf'r riu1.1 f!.rt3tell1li. "The du.n- 
g('r of France," says :\1. Henan of its 
ll11iyel'Hity, "l"OnsistH ill this: 'Ve ar!' 
hecoming' a un.tioll of hrilliant lecturers 
and tine \\ riters." "It is," says Pro- 
feHsor Pattison, of England, "as if out" 
universities were destined only to Ìt':Lch 
in perfection the art of wI'iting leading 
articles." No one, howeycr, would for 
a UlOnlPnt think of implying what is in- 
'"olved in remarks like the:se with refer- 
ence to the poorest German university; 
for every ullÍ\ersitv in GerllHLnv by its 
theory mlll ('ustol
l alike, un
iertakes 
worthily to realize this aamirable ideal. 
Supposing' that those upon whom falls 
tilt' ta..'ik of developing the .America.n uni- 
versity have grasped the right concep- 
tion, the actual attallHucnt of the ideal 
will inevitably encounter many difficul- 
ties. They have certain problems be- 
fore them which are embodied in hard 
Illatt('r-of-fa.ct. No amount of tine writ- 
ing or generous planning will do away 
with the necessity of encolmtering these 
prohlems one hy one, and of giving them 
a progressively hetter and better practi- 
cal solution. The whole condition of 
education in this country, as it stands 
ill the minds of the people and in the 
existing eùucational institutions, from 
highest tù lowest, is concerned in the 
c1evploplllent of the university. I shall 
treat of only two of these prohlems. 
But thcse t" 0 are perhaps the most 
c1iffie\ùt, and they are so closely related 
to {'ach ot,hcr a!-i to constitute in HOlHè re- 
spects one ana the same problem. They 
nre the }>rcsent conilition and future de- 
velopnH'nt of the secondary ('duca.tion of 
the country, and the eonstitution and 
fate of the :ilnerican college. 
N' 0 one would f'ontend that the sC('- 
o11<lary ec1ucation in this country is in a 
satisfactory condition. It is undoubted- 
ly laeking'" in thoroughness, in balance, 
in organic unity, nnd progressive char- 
acter. By the h secundary J' education 
I now mean such education, in addition 
to that primary (>t1ueation rc(!uired of 
everyoue by the 
tate, as the university 


muat requirc for ac1missiolJ tu itH privi- 
leg-PH. But-as has alrc'ulJ heen })oint 'ù 
out-the \\hol(' eir("uit of se('ondary crlu- 
cation is at pl'es 'nt, in this co\mtry, di- 
vÜh.d into 1\\0 s('c.tious, one of \\hich 
lics in ('onrs('s }>rí'}>:Lratory for eollf>
e or 
for thc higl}('st-dulSs scientific "tchool, 
and tbe other in tho curriCulUl11 úf the 
collf'ge or of the sc-i('ntific sdlOOI. Tl1Í'I 
lattcr scction is liUpposec1 to conhtitute 
the "higher" or big-hcat t:ducation. 
Neither of theHe two sections of what, in 
its ('ntirety, virtually rcprf'sents the sec- 
ùnllary education of the cOUlitry-tho 
education which mUHt be required in 
preparation for tIle ullivcl'sity-is in a 
satisfactory condition. 
:Ko one who is acquainkd "ith the 
suhjeet \\ ould think of claiming that 
(with a few exceptions) the high-school
 
and academies and other places for tit- 
ting youth for collc
e arc doing their 
work in a satisfactory way. This fact, 
however, is by no means wholly due to 
fault or deficiency on their part; inùee<1, 
educa.tion is 1"0 much of an organic unity 
that, if any of the stages or delllent
 
of it be defedi\ e, the deficiency is felt 
throughout all the fmbsequcnt growth 
of the entire organism. The Heconclnry 
education is so unsatisfactory partly be- 
cause of the condition of that primary 
edu('ation on which the Heeondary must 
be built. For, here again, no one ac- 
quainted "ith the subject "ould think 
of claiming- that the puhlic uncI privat
 
schools which start tIle proce
8 of {'dn- 
cation are in anything like 11 satisfactory 
condition. PI'ohably the average puhlic 
s('hool of the primary gnu1(' iH, on the 
whole, more e:tfpctive than the avel'uge 
pri vate school of the same grade. But 
wha.t is the condition of the }>uhlic 
8chools of the primary grade in this 
country? To speak the truth }}lainly, 
they fire in mfiny CaH('!-i too much run11- 
ag(.d by political powerH that have no 
kind of fitness for the work, and the in- 
struction is too 111u("h g-iven by irnmahue 
:-,tirls who have thcmseh-e!-i ref'ei\"etl no 
thorough education uncI \\ho, far too fre- 
quently, teach only as a makeshift until 
t
ley elUl tlecure release by way of mllr- 
ll.age. 
How, then, (an the hest ana truly pro- 
gn'ssi\"e sC'conrtary edueation be built 
upon a foundation laid hy sueh luwd!-i Ull- 
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del' such circumstances? Substantially 
the same things are true, howeyer, of a 
considerable part of thf' secondary edu- 
cation itself; only in this case the man- 
aging political p
wers come into contact 
with certain subjects which strike theIll 
with somewhat of the lnysterious awe 
which belongs to all unknown subjects, 
and with a few teachers who make them- 
selves felt as strong and thoroughlye<lu- 
cated persons alone can. But, even in 
those subjects which are nlore especially 
selected as the knowledges and disci- 
plines whose acquaintance 111Ust be made 
in a generous way before the youth can 
be ready for the fI'eer and higher sqien- 
tific culture of the university, the few 
really fit teachers lllust spend much of 
their tinle in teaching the pupil what he 
should have been taught long ago, but 
has not learned, and in helping hilll to 
unlearn a large part of what he has been 
taught. How can such a secondaryedu- 
cation compare for a monlent with that 
given by teachers everyone of whOln 
has had a thorough education, and ar- 
ranged in courses intelligently selected 
and organically united by the highest 
learning and skill ? 
The other section of the secondary 
education of the country-viz., that 
which lies within the cUITiculum of the 
college, or the highest-class scientific 
school-is also as truly, if not as largely 
and obviously, in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The best fitting-schools, whether 
academies or high-schools, are not in- 
frequently better off, with respect to 
the character of their teachers, pupils, 
courses of study, and means for hand- 
ling their courses, than are the greater 
part of OUI' so-called colleges. Still, al- 
most all the colleges are constantly mak- 
ing important changes for the better. 
No doubt the colleges of the first l'ank 
are, considering the material from which 
their pupils must be made, on account 
of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
eady part of the secondary education, 
doing excellent work. I think it would 
not be extravagant to say that the Amer- 
ican colleges are now giving to the aver- 
age pupil a more thorough education 
than is bestowed upon any but their 
honor-men by any of the univ&sities of 
Great BI'it9.in. But these colleges, too, 
al'e prevented, by certain conditions 


which lie partly within and pal'tly out- 
side of themselves, from doing the best 
work in the way of continuing the sec- 
ondaryeducation. Accordingly, the best 
apPI'oach to a true university education 
which they can make at present is by 
way of offering certain elective courses 
as a part of the later yeal's of the col- 
lege curricululll, and by inducing a few 
pupils to gather for the pUl1)ose of pur- 
suing so-called" post-graduate" COlu'ses. 
But in many cases (at least, with the 
exception of three or four institutions) 
these graduate (better so called than 
"post-graduate") COlu'ses are without 
satisfactory beginning or ending. 
It is obvious, then, that the progres- 
siye reorganization of our secondary ed- 
ucation-a subject full of nlany difficult 
practical pl'O blems-is an indispensable 
prerequisite or, rather, accompaninlent 
of the development of the university. 
But since part of this education now 
lies, and for a long tinle to come must 
lie, within the college curriculum, the 
reorganization of the secondary educa- 
tion is connected with the fate of the 
college itself. 
I will now briefly indicate the lines 
along which the work of reorganization 
should proceed. The entire secondat'.r 
education should, as far a.'3 possible, be 
made into a connected and organic 
whole; and the aim should be to have it 
finished at the end of what is now sopho- 
more year in the colleges of the first 
rank, or at the end of the entire l'equired 
curricululll of the scientific schools of 
the first rank. It should be arranged in 
two great courses, both of which should 
be, in l'espect of all their studies-what, 
how luuch, and what order-carefully 
þl'escl'ibed. Both of these great courses 
should include all the four kinds of 
knowledges and disciplines which are 
considered as indispensable parts of a 
liberal education, and as necessary prep- 
aration for the range and freedom of uni- 
versity studies. But these knowledges 
and disciplines should be taught in ùif- 
erent pI'oportions by the two courses. 
The course which leans towal'd, or places 
the emphasis upon, language anù the 
humanities should comprise no less of 
mathematics, and even nlOre of the phys- 
ical and natural sciences, than it now 
contains. It should comprise more, not 
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leRs, of the ('lassical languages, of hoth 
Latin and Grt;ck, and of the literature 
and antiquitipR which hpl()n
 to th('s(' 
langurrges. But thesp lauguages should 
be tauo'ht very ditlprentlv front either 
that petty but 
trict \\ ay dr th.tt preten- 
tious hut loose wny "hic'h have too much 
})l"l.(lOluinated hitherto. 
TIlP other one of the t\, 0 great courses 
in this bifurca.ted Aeeonc1ary education 
s}lOulcl placl' the emplmsis upon l1lath- 
eUln.tic
 ancI the physical and natural 
sciences. _\.,; a conùition uf entering- the 
higher scientific fwhoul thpre shoulc1 be 
rC<luin.a no ]e!;H of mathematics and the 
natural sciences than is now required, 
but the1'e shoulcl also he re(!lúred much 
more knowledge of litprature and of at 
lea
t uue of the cln.:::)bicullauguages. The 
thOl'ough study of at least one of the 
classical lan6ruages should he an indis- 
pensahle prerequisite of heginning the 
unjYer
ity education, hecause the study 
of language fi!Hl literature is an inc1is- 
!)cllsa1Jle requirement of heginning such 
education; and no other langu<.tges tllan 
Latin and Greek oirer anything" like the 
same ac1vantageH for the situl)' uf lall- 
guag-e a
 the lllediulll uf the spirit, anel 
for the study of the spirit that moyes in 
Hue-h written language as has e
("apea 
the envy of time. 
It should not be objected to tbi
 plan 
that it will necessarily postpone too 
long the time at which the secondary 
education may be tinishccl. Fur, given 
men of the highest cultivation to arrange 
and to teach the studies of the earliel' 
purtion of the secondary cultivation aud 
there will Le no difficulty whatever in 
hrin
ing youth, at the a;'erage age of 
Seyelltel'n, to the point where the colleg
 
or 
cientific Hchoul now receives them. 
This is none tuo carl.r for a boy to l)e as 
far advanced and as well trained as our 
shulenl
 no" are at the close of fresh- 
Ulan 
 ear in the institutions of the high- 

st rank. \t l<>ast two years within 
college, awl at least three years in the 
scientific schuol, "ill Le required for 0. 
lUllg time to ,-"OIlW in order worthily to 
cOlliplde the s('('oncIary l.c1ul"utioll. Thl' 
aÏ1u and Iuethod of the::;c yearH Hhuul<1 
be preásely the Mille as tLc aÌIu anù 
lllethod of the pr{'("eding part of the 
I::iccondary education; the ,.,tuùies, 
ÙbO, 
sbolùd be largely the ::,ame. 


Into hoth of th(.[.;(' great ('ourseR, whoso 
primary aim iR to teaeh the pupil to know 
himsE'lf and the world hyenforcing "the 
g{:llE'ral training ancI invigoration of tho 
wind," there must ('uter at some timo 
the other two of the four kindR of kno'\\l- 
edge awl c1iscipline whie)} cOJupoHe a 
liheral ec1ucation. These are the knowl- 
etlge of the individual human mind, and 
the knowledge of the devplopment of the 
ral"e in history. The fonnf'r HhOlù<l in- 
clude the t:>uhjects of lo
c, psychology, 
and ethics; the latter Hhould comprise 
an outline Hketc'h of genérnl history ancl 
a more Sl)l'cial study of one or more 
epochs or nations, in order that the pu- 
pil may have Home real experience of the 

pirit and JUcthod of genuine historical 
Htudy. Both courseti of the becondary 
grade sbould Ï1)('lude these HU bjects, 
though possihly in difterent pruportions. 
'Yith the right arrangenlCnt antI Lettel. 
teaching of the entire seconùary edu- 
eation, there would he no illHul)erahle 
difficulty in accomplishing at the ayer- 
age age of nineteen or twenty all that I 
have indicated as necessary in prepa1'a- 
tion for thp university education. In- 
deed, the pupil thus trained sholùd ùe 
quite as 'Well fitted for that freedom in 
research and learning which is the way 
to the highest scientific culture 8..'i the 
average graduate, at present, of ow- best 
scientific schools and colleges. 
During all thesû years of Hecondary 
training no pretence should be encour- 
aged in tbe pupil that he is accurnu- 
latin
 new and 1'are knowlec1ge. Both 
teacher and pupil should understand 
that the latter is under the former as his 
pædagogll,
, to lead him to the higher 
freecIom which is coming. ..\ny attempt 
prematurely to introduce the methods of 
the university education, or to lower thE. 
Htandanl of th(' education preparatory 
to it, "ill Le prejudicial to the deyelop- 
Inent of the true ideal of the university. 
For example, to low(.r thr- 
tallc1ara of 
minimulll re(Juirelllent for n.dmission to 
cullege will have the effect of degI1\ùing 
the high-schools and acac1ernit:.-I which 
now fit 
 outh for cullege, and of either 
diminisllÍllg the whole amount of the 
becûnllary education or crowding more 
of it intu t1ie college curriculum. It 
"ill duuùtlt.:s:--ö, alsu, increa::;e th(' ineffi- 
ciency ulid carelcbbn(:
::; of both pupils 
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and teachers in reaching m-en this low- 
ered standard. The similar attempt at 
Oxford resulted so that, in 1863, 1\lr. O. 
Ogle wrote to the 'vice-chancellor: "The 
standard has been sensibly lowered, and 
the proportion of plucks has sensibly in- 
creased." l\loreover, to convert the col- 
lege into an imitation of the university 
-especially in its eadier years, when its 
pupils and instruction are not, and can- 
not, be of the university order-will 
secure only the temporary satisfaction 
which the bestowal of titles sometimes 
brings; it will postpone rather than 
hasten the realization of a wOlihy ideal. 
The second difficult practical problem 
which must be solved in order to the 
development of the American university 
is the fate of the American college. How 
this problem must be solved has already 
in part been indicated. Such of the 
education now required by the college 
as can justify its claims to be required 
at all in preparation for the advanced 
and free scientific culture of the univer- 
sity must be retained as a prescribed 
part of the secondary education. Such 
of the college curriculum as is now 
modelled after the university idea must 
be withdrawn from this cun'Ícululll, re- 
modelled, and united with the so-called 
"post-graduate" courses; and the whole 
thus fornled must be enlarged and raised 
to the standard of this idea. It will at 
once be objected that this plan will di- 
vide and alter the present constitution 
of the Alllerican college. I reply, pre- 
cisely so; this is what must conle to 
pass"'in the development of the univer- 
sitv. But let it be observed that the 
destined passing away of the pl.esent 
constitution of the American college in 
no respect detracts from its past ser- 
vices 01' alters the propriety of adher- 
ing closely to its best elements in their 
present combination until the better ar- 
rangement of both our secondary and 
our higher education can be secured. 
NOl' is a change of the present constitu- 
tion of the college equivalent to an aban- 
donlnent of the idea of college education. 
There can be no doubt that the cm'- 
l'Ículum of the American college is to- 
day in a condition of exceedingly un- 
stable equilibriulll. Such a condition i
 
by no means wholly due to intelligent ob- 
jections to this curriculUlll; but neither 


is it due to wholly irrational objections. 
The amount and kind of studies now 
required by this instit.ution can by no 
means be clearly justified. The penn is- 
sion to elect, 'with respect to the amount 
and kind of studies to which it applies, is 
plainly given in many cases as a matter 
of accident or of temporary convenience 
rather than as a conclusion based on 
reason and experience. The l'esult is 
that the pl'esent position of the curl'Ícu- 
IUlll of the Amel'Ícan college is anoma- 
lous; and the higher the grade of the 
college whose curriculum we examine, 
the nlore anomalous is its character. 
Such a condition cannot be regarded as 
anything better than the best tenlporary 
expedient-a creditable makeshift de- 
vised in the effort to advance, but not 
to advance too fast or in the wrong direc- 
tion. Inevitably, those institutions which 
have admitted most of the university 
principle into their college courses have 
obtained the largest mixture of the sec- 
ondary and the truly higher education. 
At the same time that a variety of 
elective courses has been introduced 
into the college curriculum of our insti- 
tutions of the first rank the same iu- 
stitutions have been making the effort 
to develop a true universit.yeducation 
outside of and farther up than the col- 
lege curriculum. In uther words, they 
have instituted graduate courses open 
only to those who have the requisite 
amount of secondary education. The de- 
velopnlent of these graduate courses has 
encountered several alnlOst insuperable 
obstacles. The most hard and obstinate 
of these obstacles are the following: The 
prevalent low esteem of the highest truly 
scientific culture; the excessive estimate 
of what is called "practical" in educa- 
tion-of bread-and-butter studies (B'rod- 
sf ud ipn) ; the poor condition of the sec- 
ondary education, and so the impossi- 
bility of offering the best to even the 
graduates of 
uost of our colleges; the 
impatience of our American youth and 
of their guardians, that is quite opposed 
to that quiet continuou
 growth 'wlúch 
the no blest learning and mental disci- 
pline must undergo, etc. 
It appears that those colleges which 
have found themselves in condition to 
enlarge greatly the university part of 
the college curriculum are, as a rule, the 
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onCH "hich ha\e also done most. to pro- 
vide gradllnJolllstrll('tioll. But thus fn.r 
('VPH tJlf>SP institutions have h('cn ohliged 
to lea\c tilt t"o haln'H, a!=\ it \\ere, of a 
possihle univt'l"Hit)' instruction, Heparatt,a 
h.r flU' graduation from 11.11 Htud)' of most 
of their }mpilH at the cloRe of the ('ollege 
Reniol' )'ear. These institutions must a
 
l'api(ll) awl completely ItS pOHHibl
 unit 
thc two thus far f!eparato halves Intu un 
unity of the university kind ; for it is 
to t hPH(' institutions that the countr\' 
should look for the development of tl;e 
genuine university. 
The methods 1>\ whieh the accom- 
})lishmellt of this' cOluhination of the 
l)ú.
t- and the ante-g-raduate elements of 
the univt'rsity shall be brought about 
cannot, of course, be dcscribed specu- 
lativelv in detail; hut SOme hints con- 
cernin"g them, and concerning their 
probahle working, are dearly in place 
here. I wish, in the first place, then, to 
call attention again to the inseparable 
connpction which exists between the de- 
velopment of the secondary education, 
both within and without the college cur- 
riculum, and the management of that 
curriculum so as to develop tho univer- 
sity education. And now let us t:mppose 
that the earlier part of the secondary 
education ]mli 1>een rearranged and thor- 
oughly well taught; it 'will thus become 
}1erfectly feasible to put into the last 
two )"ears of this secondary education 
-tIle two year
 COITCR}>ollding to the 
freshman anù SophOIllore ill our col- 
leges of the fir
t rank-all the required 
work iu ph
 sics and natural s('ience, in 
history fiwlliterature, in logic, psychol- 
ogy, and ethics, which constitutes the 

tuple of the instruction at present given 
in the jm1Ïor awl senior yearli of the col- 
lege curriculum. Let the first five or 
Ni
 )"pars of the secondary eùucation he 
\\ell arranged and \\ell taught, upon the 
basi
 of u. souud primary education, and 
let the last two or three years of this 
education cOlnprisc suhjt'ct
 now rcmiOn- 
ably rcquired in our college curriculum, 
and let these last years he organic all,) 
conne('ted with the }n'c('(:ding five or six 

 e:u's, und then it will bø p('rfect!y fea
i- 
ble to pre}mre the u\ erage .Anlt
ri("an 
youth ut ninetepn or twent
. for begin- 
uing a tl"W llllil'f'1".
ity et!llcotiull. In- 
deed, let the t:leCundn.l'Y education he 


properly reformed und aul)" eleyated, 
nnd Uu'n th{ youth who ha'i \\ell aCCOlll- 
pliRhf'<1 it "ill be hetter fittpd to ('uter 
upon a unh ersity education than i
, at 
prpspnt, tJu>. aVf'ragf' youth of t\\ entJ- 
two who hus just gl'n.duated from a firs
 
class American college. And the youth 
of twent)", thuH W{.n educated in the riee- 
ondar)" stag(', will he wor<' likel) to de- 
sire to have a university education. If 
he sees hcfore him the offer of three or 
four more yearR of training und resear('h 
in subjects and under teachers that he 
may select with perfect freedom, he will 
probnhly wish to af'cept that oft'('r. If 
he or his guardians ha,ve wealth or a 
competency, he and they" ill certainly 
he more ready to "'pend the moneJ us 
well as the time upon hili higher etluea- 
tion, v. hen it beconw8 clearer in this 
country what the Lest scientific culture 
means for the indh idual and for Ao('iety. 
If he and his friends Le poor, he will be 
mOl'e likely to be willing to struggle 
hard and to deny himself, somew]mt as 
large numbers oi German student
 do, 
in order to enjoy this highest sciel! tific 
culture. The choicest and most promis- 
ing of these youths thus engaged in a 
university education lllaJ also be exp 'ct- 
ed to do creditable original work, and 
thus f'nrich the scientific knowledge and 
literature of the cOUIltry ; and to insti- 
tute valuable courses of insb'uction, and 
thus e:urich the teaching of the mIi\"er- 
Hity. And, in DIY judgluent, it will he 
far worthier anù more profitable for the 
country to raise at first a few, and then a. 
larger und largpr nmll her, hJ" the ste})1i 
of a thorough enforceù secondary edu- 
cation, to the level of a genuine UIliver- 
sity culture than to hring Uw no I1W of 
university culture to the le\ el of those 
"ho are really only low dO\\ll in the sec- 
ondary stage" of e(Ìucation. 
Thi
 department of more generul 
philosophical and scientific studies, to 
which the eùucateù youth of Ì\\ enh is 
in\ite(l, should be pÌaced parullel \
 ith 
the COU1'HCS in the professionul bchools 
in onler to form the whole circuit of 
mlÍn'rsit\ edueutioll. Such rdations 
should b
 instituted nnd maintained be- 
tween it and the more strictly profes- 
sional schooL, of the univer
ih as that 
{'a.ch 
han assist amI enrich tl
e other. 
In this wa
., on the basis of a 
e(,ol1dß.l'
' 
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education attained at the close of what 
cOITesponds to the present sophomore 
year, the young man in the advanced 
academical courses should have the privi- 
lege, not only of selecting such of these 
courses as are IllOSt nearlvakin to his 
future professional life, b;t also of be- 
ginning the professional courses them- 
selves. The young man in the profes- 
sional school should also have the op- 
portunityof enlarging the scope of his 
professional studies by free access to all 
the more strictly academical, the philo- 
sophical and scientific, courses. 
But the question must be answered: 
'Vhat of the youth who has chosen to 
gratify his supposed aptitude for the 
knowledges and disciplines that deal with 
external nature, and who has therefore 
chosen the other one of the two courses 
into which the secondary education was 
supposed to become bifurcated? Is he 
to meet in the university courses on an 
equality his fellow-student who has gone 
by the other path and passed through 
the college curriculum? Yes; but only 
in case he and his teachers have com- 
plied with certain conditions. In other 
words, the secondary education now giv- 
en by the scientific courses in the high- 
schools and academies, and by the suc- 
ceeding courses in the scientific schools 
of the first rank, like those connected 
with Yale and Harvard universities, must 
enlarge and strengthen and amend its 
curriculum in order to fit its graduates 
for a true university education. It must 
enlarge and strengthen itself by requir- 
ing of its pupils much mOl'e of literary, 
linguistic, historical, and philosophical 
study, without diminishing at all its re- 
quirements in mathematics and in the 
physical and natural sciences. It must 
amend the spirit of its instruction by 
putting away all contempt for classical 
and historical and philosophical learn- 
ing, and all that pride which leads men 
to refuse the name of "science" to any 
knowledge but their own. Here, again, 
it appears that the problem of the devel- 
opment of the univprsity in this country 
is largely the problem of securing a sat- 
isfactm'y secoadary education. 
Finally, it is plain that the develop- 
ment of the university in this country 
involves a marked and p errn an en t differ- 


entiation into two classes of the higher 
educational institutions now in exist- 
ence. The vast majority of the "col- 
leges," so called, in this country should 
be content to remain colleges-that is, 
places which Inake no pretence to carry 
men beyond such secondary education 
as is preparatol'y to a genuine univer- 
sity education. To improve the second- 
ary education which they iInpart, and to 
make it somewhat worthy of the idea 
connected in the minds of our people 
with the word "collegiate," may well 
satisfy their highest ambition. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that 
the great majority of the institutions 
now called " m1Íversities" should re- 
nounce both the name and the pretence 
of the thing. Only those few institu- 
tions that have already acquired large 
resources of famous men and established 
courses and equipment for the highest 
instruction, and that can hope to draw 
from their own and from other colleges 
a sufficient constituency of pupils al- 
ready trained in a thorough secondary 
education, should strive to develop them- 
selves into universities. Large means 
for scientific research-libraries, muse- 
lUllS, observatories, etc.-are indispen- 
sable for this development. A comple- 
ment of professional schools, with their 
faculties, is also, if not indispensable, at 
least highly important. I venture to as- 
sert that not more than a half-dozen (?) 
universities should be developed in the 
entire country during the next genera- 
tion, and that no new institutions to 
bear that name should, on any grounds 
whatever, be founded. 
It is within lines such as I have 
drawn above, and by keeping in view 
the right high ideal while also grasping 
with a firm hand the hard practical con- 
ditions and limitations of the ideal, that 
the American university should be de- 
veloped. All the details no man need 
undertake to an'ange beforehand with 
authority. But every effort may guard 
against certain errors. And on this 
point let us recall the significant saying 
of Lotze: "There are no errors which 
take such tìrm hold of men's minds as 
those in which inexactness of thought 
and lofty feeling- combine to produce a 
conùition of enthusiastic exaltation." 
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By A. C. Gordol1. 


I. 


HE Koyember 
fmnshinp came in 
thl:ough th(' 
grImy panes, 
where a belate(l 
ß) was huzzing 
drearily. The 
jury, worn out 
"ith their threp 
ùan;' 8ervice in 
the case, wel'e half-dozi;Jg in the Lo
. 
The deputy-sheriff, a little man with a 
big æustache and a fierce manner, walked 
down from his Heat on the platfonn near 
the clerk's desk, and opened the door of 
the iron Rtove. Tlu'n he stirrett the 
embers with a stout hickorJ-pole, and 
pitched in the butt-cut of an oak-log; 
the Rparks flew in Hhowcrs; the stove- 
door was shut with a bang; the deputy 
climbed into that elevated seat of torture, 
the witness-stand, which was reached by 
a narrow flight of Hteps, and surveyed 
the court-room. The onl\" noiRe audible 
was the loud hum of the {eplenished fh'e 
filHl the monotonous voice of the portly 
lawyer for the l'ailroad-company, as he 
reaù from the slips of paper which he 
hellI in his hands. 
The dust was thick upon the three 
portraits of eminent legal fWlctionaries 
of the local bar, 10lig Rince departed 
thi!i life, that hung from preearious 
nails aboye the judge's hC<Lll The fur- 
niture of the rOOlli was primitive and 
worn, a1\(l the clerk's clesk m1(l sherift"b 
bo
 alike were scalTed with the car\"- 
ings of illle jack-knivpR. The atmos- 
phere wa!i ('lose .ma ullpleasant, and 
"et 
there was a cro" a congregated there. 
for the case was one that had excited 
peculiar iutpresf in the littlf' country-- 
tOWIl. 
The deputy-sherifi: who
e mina was 
never perfectly at re
t except when his 
boùy was actively ellgagp(l, moved dowlI 
from the witnetili-chair at an inopportune 
moment, and, 
eeing 111'. Bamford, the 
railrm1.l1-lawyer, pause uud loo)\. at him 
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o\"er hiR RlwC'tael(\s, called out as if in 
(-;(.If-defencc : 
" Silenl'e in co'
!" 
Bamford, who, in 8pite of his stalwart 
fonn and ample girt 11, was nervous aHa 
easily thrown ofr his halrmce, glared 
fiercely at the little deputy, looked nt the 
judge with tlll f':\pressioll of desp.iÎr, took 
oft' his spectacles and laid them upon the 
wTitten memoranda he had placed before 
him on the 1mr, and pulled out a huge 
white handkerchief, like a flag of tlllce, 
as though to Aay : 
"''''ell, what's tll(' use? I give it 
up!" 
The judge, howm.er, had no sympathy 
with nervousness, and theRc dramatic 
performances on tJI(' part of counsel only 
served to anger him. He said, impa- 
tiently, "Oh! go on." 
Awl ::\lr. Bamford, dropping his haIld- 
kerchief, picked up hi
 sl)ectadt's and 
his notes, and proceeded. 
The deputy in the meanwhile, conHiù- 
erahly abashed, crept hack to his scat 
near the desk of his friend the clerk, and 
queried of that worthy oYer the inter- 
yening railing, "Ain't old Bamford a 
dm-ned fool?" 
The clerk, to whom the prolonged e"\:- 
aruination of "itnessps had brought an 
agreeable respite from work, acquiesced 
with a nod of his head, and went on roll- 
ing and ullrollin
 a sheet of legal-cap 
paper, through "hich, in its telescopic 
r-;hape, he looked no" and then at :lIr. 
Bamford, with the lllalicious purpo
e of 
attracting his attention and e:\eiting hi
 
ll
ITOUS ire. But he "as out of the fo- 
cus of the lawyer's f>l)ect,L'},cles; and .:\11'. 
13amfonl confinu(\tI to rea(1 hi!i instruc- 
ti011S IJrosily untI deliheratdy. )[r, Hyke. 
the counsel for the plaintiff, had ahead:,," 
taken oC'cusion to e:\pre
s his fi11(, Heorn 
of the idea of "instruetillg" such a jurJ 
as tIw one he M,W hefore him. He was 
"perfeC'tly willing to commit the caqe as 
it stood, without ß, \\'ora from fhp court, 
and en
l1 without argtlllu'llt, to the UD- 
trulllluelled judgment of so intelligt'nt 8 
hod
 of weu; whose t;uperiors. in fact, 
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in his four years' practice he had never 
vet seen in that box. " 
. His wily adversary, recognizing Hyke's 
transparent trick, had expO!;ed it with 
much ridicule to the jury-one of whom 
had been observed to smile broadly. 
" Gentlemen," 1\11'. Banlford had Raid, 
" you have all heard the stOl'y of the boy 
in the big road, with his wagon-load of 
hay upset, and making a great outcry 
for help. He didn't care a cent about 
the hay, gentlemen-oh, no! But the 
reason he hollered was, his dad was uu- 
del' it. ::\11'. Hyke don't care about in- 
structions, gentlemen of the jury-but 
he's hollering all the same. Gentlemen 
of the jury "-leaning forward confiden- 
tially, and speaking in a stage-whisper, 
"Hyke's dad is under the hay." 
Mr. Hyke, who was taking notes in a 
tablet on his knee, regarded his adver- 
sary with a twinkle in his eye and a 
good-humored smile on his lips. There 
was one thing about Hyke which always 
gave him. a great advantage in a fight 
before a jury, and that was, he never got 
mad. This equanimity and easy compos- 
ure were wofully lacking in the tall and 
rotund and pompous Bamford, who re- 
garded Hyke at all times with a decided 
disappro bation. 
Tbe judge yawned wearily as l\lr. Banl- 
ford proceeded with his reading, and 
gazed now and then through the grimy 
window-panes into the street beyond. 
There was nothing to interest him in 
that quarter, however, for the two canvas- 
covered wagons that went by, laden with 
back-country produce, were no unusual 
sight, and the people on the plank side- 
walks drifted rapidly past in the whirl- 
wind of dust that a stiff November 
breeze was raising and shaking over 
everything. 
"Let me see your instructions, Mr. 
Bamford," he said at length. Then, turn- 
ing to the jury : 
"Gentlemen of the jury, you are 
adjourned until ten o'clock to-morrow 
Illorning. Be prolllpt in your attendance 
at that hour. In the meantime, do not 
speak to anyone, and do not allow any- 
one to speak to you, about thiH case." 
He glanced over the written slips 
which the deputy-sheriff had handed 
him, returned them to the older lawyer, 
leaned back ill his chair with another 


yawn, and gazed once more wearily out 
the window. The jury filed through the 
room, and when they were gone, he said: 
"Proceed, gentlemen." 
Taking up the knotty legal points sug- 
gested by the memoranda of the defend- 
ant's counsel, the two lawyers in turn be- 
sieged the bench with quibble and quirk, 
until the audience of whites down-stairs 
became bored and gradually melted 
away, to gather in little groups in the 
court-house yard and discuss the testi- 
lliony and speculate on the result. 
"It's a-gwine tel' be a hung jury," 
said a Ulan with a late straw-hat and a 
big nose. " Jim Rogerson ain't a-gwine 
tel' give no verdic' 'gin' a railroad-cop- 
peration. I've heerd him allow as cop- 
perations nuvver gits jestis f'om farmers 
on a jury, nohow. He'll stay up thaI' in 
that jury-room fur a week, afo' he'll give 
in. ThaI' ain't no bull-headeder man in 
the county than Jinl Rogerson." 
" I dunno 'bout Jim Rogerson, but ef 
[war on that jury I'd give that man 
every cent he claims, an'mo', too," said 
a younger man, who was braving the 
NoveInber gUSh3 in a linen jacket and 
corduroy pantaloons, "an'! ain'tno farm- 
er, nuther. I don't blame the farmers 
fur bein' agin' the l'ailroads, thet's al- 
'ays a-killin' of thaI' stohck, an' nuvver 
pays 'ceptin' at the p'int 0' the law-an' 
al'aJs wants the bigges' price fur hanlin' 
of thaI' wheat an' truck tel' market, be- 
ca'se they've got the monopoly. I'm 
with the people agin' the copperations." 
The speaker was president of the local 
debating society, and had political as- 
pirations. 
"I cuc1den give no verdict agin' the 
comp'ny on that feller Horgan's evi- 
dence," chimed in a thil'd; "he conter- 
dicted Flandroe flat-footed on the wit- 
ness-stan'. " 
And so the battle was waged ontside 
the court-room, while within Bamford 
read, for the tenth time : 
" If the jury believe from the evi- 
dence-," until even the negroes, who 
thronged the galleries through love of 
forensic contest and with a keen appre- 
ciation of the grateful warmth of the })lace, 
could stand the tedium of the legal argu- 
ment no longer and ebbed outward, too, 
to hang about the steps, or listen open- 
mouthed to the debaters in the yard. 
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U Dat ar man g" i' talk an.t jpclge t'1" 
death in dar, Rho!" sn.id OIIÙ of thel11, a
 
thev ('lUpl"trpd into flU' ontt.)" air. U J 
. ,.., 
ain't Iln\ n'r he(.!",l no thin', '8eu
in' of a 
thrashin'-ma('hine, ns cud 1..c('1> up "ic.l 
ùn.t 
Ir. Bumford." 

till, hen,\ an,l t}wrt.- in tJlO gallt.rit's n. 
Ulan and 1,rother lingered, overtaken L
 
a not unwelcome HOlllllOl('Il('C, awl 8lN'p- 
ing holt upright 011 the hard hcn('h, 
with nodding and "ß.'\('ring head. Oc- 
casionully It gentlp ,..;nort::, that grew 
gradua1l
 into a Aeril'H of startling- 
fo;l1orb.i, came do\\ 11 to the bent of jUI::I- 
tice, incongruously hren.king in upon 
fionw mierm;copieal (listinction \\ hil"h 
the IIL\\yers wpre drawing heh\cen tbf' 
Clf:\anings of worùs. The Ùf'puty-sheriff, 
"ho was Ulunc11ing an Ilpple, again 
t>btlk('d aO\\ n from his eI 'vation at the 
sound fr01n the slcpper, hÜr1ed his big 
musta('he, looked up fiercely into the 
gall (. 1")', tap1>('(1 yigorouHly \\ith tho haft 
of hiq knife upon the iron 8tove, anù in 
u. Hhfil1) tre LIe gave utterance to the 
t-:ecminglv in-ell'vant l"omm:uHI : 
"\Yalk light, upsta'l"H, thar! " 
The dl'()\n!
' fmorer openeù his eyes 
"ith a start, blinked Holenmly do\\ n at 
the deput.\', and in 110 few moments Wfl.b 
nodiling again. 


ll. 


The derk 11:1(1 heh'llll to {>ntN' a <1('('rep 
in his chancerv order-book. rfhe dozen 
or more spectators who 
 et lingered in 
the wnnll atlUospherf' of the room werí" 
cit1lf'r a.'ilcl'p or drowsily iudifferent to 
what "as passing. BeJond thc judge, 
and the two la\\ \"PI'S, Bamford ana H "ke, 
l)d1Ïnd the har; Laeked up hy a sprink- 
ling of idle Joung bn.rrÌsterM who chev. ed 
to1,a('co I:-tn:-.rui(Uy nnd gave indifl:èn'nf 
ntt('ution to the discussion, there wa!i 
only onc JDan \\110 :-,eemetl to l,e inter- 
('st
d in the present phasc of the Cfise. 
lIe 8:1.t neftI' 'II'. H \-ke'R ('hair, and at in- 
t rvals lookeù at timt gentll'man with an 
(-'
pre:;sion that Ldokenell ß.n
ety to 
llsl"vrtain \\ hu.t impression 13umCord's 
speed. \\ Hoob Juaking on him. 
\Vith a brain Ullaccustomed tu acti\"e 
e
eentiou outsidp of a ti
l'd routinl', this 
nmu had bCf'n Htriring to follow thl' le
al 
8ulJtleti.s of the learn .ll coun
cl for the 
dl.fl'lHI:mt cOlUpan
, that ranlile tall
lf'd 


I).. 


thrcads through his illgf'uious nrguIIH'ut, 
fl.J
HI ta
eù the trained mind of thp judge 
11llIls(,}f. 11(' \"prv Hoon {PIt thnt the effort 
"as more tlUUl f;ltilp, allll t>o bf' gll\(o it 
up, 'ontentillg hilll:-te}f" ith c
 eing in turn 
tho court, '\11". Bumford, and )h. H, le. 
lie "as a 8trikillg fihrun, t>blliclillg, ,,'lJf'1l 
t'rect, smile hix f . .t in his 8toclings ; awl 
his 1 mild "aq rua<;Hive and \ i,.{orous. 
From uud('r tlw \H'at1}('r-l)('at(.u foreh(.ad 
iecn, thou
h kindly, hlaek eyes looked 
out hel1('ath shagb
. hrowH, and the lilies 
ahout the mouth, half-hi(lcl(.u in a Cringe 
of thin iron-gray mustache and ]U:fivÍer 
l)l'ard, inùÍeated resolute finun &s and 
decision. 
He was a lieutenant of cavalry in tllp 
great r('bellion, pronlOtcd froru the 
rank!i for gallantry in hattle, and in his 
day had faced danger in many forms. 
That scar on the sidc ûf his bronzed 
cheek wa"" made there hv a }'('(h'ral t;n1,rc 
yearH ago, hut the lost 
right arm "here 
the empty f;leeve hung did not lie on any 
hattle-fipld. H(' was .ImULS Jr"landroe, 
plaintiff in the })endillg cause that btood 
on the doclet in the style of "Flandroe 
l',
. The Southf'l'Il nailr
ad Company." 
As he Hat then', hi!i mind \\ alHlf'r(.d 
from the scene before him to a cahin in 
the pine-flats of a county two hundred 
Iuiles to the South, where his" ife and 
dlÍldren "ere waiting for ne\\ s of the 
yerÙÍct, nnd wondering if the railroaù- 
compan)" could c\ er he mad(' to }>fiJ e\ ell 
a pittance for the lo
s of thut 8trong finn, 
without \\hich the future offered them 
hut a harren prosl)(-'('t. 
"1\11'. Hife '10\\ s ye '<I hetter 8 'e cf ve 
can't settle it outside'n the law, dadù,'" 
his olde!it son had 
ai( 1 to him hefore "he 
brought his suit; "he 'lowR that mehbl' 
the comp'n) 11 give ye a })lnce "lull" ye 
kin usp vel' arm Umt's fioun', an' wLar ve 
"on't hè in no danger no lllo'. FC tlw
\l 
male a job fur G 'orge Horcran long 0' 
his hurt foot, 'Ir. Rife b.."l.YS he I'f'ck'D'i 
tJlf'Y lllought do sump'n 'uu"tIll'r fur you. 
He says us he's hl'erll tell as it don't 
pay fu; ter fight railroads in law; an' lIe 
'lowed at thp po
t-offi('(', 
ntunlay. tel' 
J irn Dollill
, that C\ ell (.f 
 didD' git 
casted in the suit, 'e1" lie, ers 'ud æow- 
zit ) {' out'n \\ hut "the 11\" 
in 
 e. He 
::iays 
 e hetter fo;ee cf .\ (' caD't th it up, 
outsiùe'n tLe !aVo, 'thcut f
ein' of a lie- 

"er. " 
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\\11el'efore Flandroe went up to the 
Cross Roads Store, where Jamison dis- 
pensed the scanty mail-matter of the 
neighborhood over the san1e counter 
on which he sold his groceries and dry- 
goods. It was the scene of Squire Rife's 
warrant-trials on eyery alternate Satur- 
day-and that worthy's office on other 
daJs for the writing of deeds and wills, 
the judici:1l determination of whose 
meaning and legal effect nmcle many a 
case for the lawyers at the court-house. 
But in spite of the fact that Squire Rife 
was the involuntary author of so much 
litigation in the county-side, his reputa- 
tion as "a judge 0' the law" was wide- 
spread, and his advice was sought on 
" law-p'ints" by many who, with strong 
scruples against "a-feein' of a lieyer," 
often had subsequent reason to regret it.. 
He heard Flandroe through, and then, 
with grave deliberation, delivered himself 
of his opinion in the premises, frmn the 
dry-goods box where he sat whittling a 
bit of white-pine: 
"I wudden give it to no lieyer, JÍ1n. 
The lieyers'll chowzle ye. Ye'd bettel' 
go down tel' the headquarters, an' see 
ef yer can't get 'em tel' compermise it. 
I've seed a heap 0' the workin's 0' these 
yer copperations in tryin' of cow-cases 
in my co'te. Ef ye gits tel' lawin' with 
'em, they al'ays fights it up tel' the last 
place. A po' man don't stan' no mo' 
chance a-Iawin' of a railroad-comp'ny 
than a bum ble-bee stan's in a tar- 
bucket. " 
The assen1bled crowd, waiting for the 
distribution of the mail, greeted the 
simile with applause, and nodded and 
smiled at each other in approval of the 
squire's sage advice. And so Flandroe 
made a journey to the office of the gen- 
eral superintendent in the city of W-, 
which is the company's southern teTIui- 
nus. But the corporation that he had 
served for thirty-six consecutive years, 
barring the four when he rode with J eb 
Stuart, had turned a deaf ear to him. 
His skill and experience as an engineer 
were worthless to it without the right 
arm which enforced them; and there 
were plenty of younger men with whole 
limbs who were ready and eager to' take 
the vacant place. The corporation had 
no position to offer him, unless he was 
willing to take the post of watchman in 


the JTard at Tyron; and the salary con- 
nected with it was very small. 
" This is a matter of business with us," 
the superintendent had told him; "rail- 
roads can indulge in no foolish sentimen- 
tality, you know. Of course, we are sorry 
for you, but past services don't make new 
dividends, and t.hat's what we are work- 
ing for. The lIlan we employ nlust give 
a full equivalent for his wages ; and his 
worth to us is measured solely in dollars 
and cents. An engineer with his l'ight 
arm gone isn't of much account as an 
engineer, ßlr. Flandroe. The only thing 
that he can do is to take some such po- 
sition as the one the company is willing 
to give you, on a release by you of all 
claim for damages." 
This cool alternative of a summary 
dismissal, without cOlllpensation for his 
great loss, or else a job at starvation- 
wages, staggered Flandroe for a momen t. 
He had not looked for such treatn1ent at 
the hands of his employers. It was no 
matter of sentiment with him, either; 
but one of simple justice. He had 
served this company a lifetime, and now 
that it had maimed him and destroyed 
his usefulness, it proposed to turn him 
off to die like a dog in a ditch. His 
eyes blazed, and he shook his left hand 
fiercely at the superintendent, who 
leaned back in his cushioned chair anù 
smiled at the indignant old man's threat 
"tel' put the law onter 'em." 
"Crack your whip, then," he said in 
reply, and waved his hand to Flandroe 
in token that the interview was at an 
end. 


The mutilated old man went back to 
the little town near the scene of his mis- 
fortune, and consulted Lawyer Hyke, 
who, after telling him that a corporation 
is a creature of the law which has neither 
a soul to be damned nor a body to be 
kicked, and is worthy of the contempt 
and hatred of all mankind, pI'oceeded 
to make copious memoranda of Flan- 
droe's narrative of the accident. Then 
he looked into a number of books, and 
said to the would-be suitor that he had 
"a fighting chance," with the odds 
against him; and advised him to see if 
he could compromise the case. 
"Find out what's the best they'll do 
for you. They've got a way of making 
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hltv'k look whit(\ with their e,idence; 
and they ('an pro' e anything. You llli- 
dprHt:m<l ,\ hat 1 1llP,11l? III Jour case, 
for e
a.lllpl(., nIl the teRtimony as to the 
ac "i<lent must ncccbBarily be that of men 
in th(' eompan v's f;(,r\ iec e,\:("('I>t of 
cour'iC, your 0\\ J;. l' 0 ho{h: elsC' kJ;o\\ H 
an
 thing about it, JOu kno'
'. l' ow, how 
ruany of those m
n have got families? 
"'hen
 do t ]W) get tll('ir lJl'l'a< I and 
meat? How ruany otl1ers, capable and 
efficient, arc waiting to slip into their 
plnet's as Hoon as they become ,acant? 
Awl don't the railroad-ellllJloyé know 
it? \nd don't the company kno\\ that 
he knows it?" 
Fla.mlroe "as hulf-dwcd with the In.w- 
)"er's ,olubility; but he saw the point, 
and lloddetl Lis hend despondingly. 
"It's human nature," H)"ke went 011, 
c, and I reckon we can't blame 'em. But, 
lUldcrstand me--and I alwaYR like to 
nmke thiH point denr when ] discuss 
a railroad-ca
o with a client-I don't 
mean to say tLat witnesses in these cascs 
arc a1\, a.ys, or evcn usually, directly co- 
erc
d. I don't mean to charge that; the 
bosses are too sharp for that. But I do 
f-m.y that these fellows feel the presHulT 
hehill<l them in a wa) thut makeH them 
r
gard things from a different stand- 
point than that from which, under or- 
dinary ('ircuUl
tances, they would look 
at them. You understand l11e?" 
FIan< 11'00 nodded again. Then he 
l)hu1:f'd out: 
" But thaI' ain't no use a-fuolin' 'bout 
a compermL<;e, lieyer; rye done tried 'em 
on thut, un' they've done tried Jne, an' 
we can't come tergether. I went down 
tlmr an' I BLen the tmp'intendent, an' he 
offered me a job that 'ud skaHelJ do tel' 
RtarvC on hy lU
"se'f, let alone my wife an' 
child'n. I tole him it looked ter 1I1e like 
tlH' "u
s a fellow gits hurt the slacker 
the job the cOUlpall
Y wants him tel' take. 
n
orgc Horgan got a heap better l)lace 
than th(')" was a-" illiu' ter giye me-an' 
him jes' a fireman with a nutshclI foot." 
h If they hadn't given Horgan that 
pl:u'e, we would 11m e had a dead open- 
UIlll-shut case on 'C'llJ" H:Lid the In" n'r. 
"011, we 'uuld have t:ilUoked 'em! '\Ye'd 
La,'e gotten big' damagc:i. But tLe
 are 
Hll1firt, tLo

 fellows. Tlorgan's got ull 
tLe points about that s" itcluuun as 
clearlJ as JOU have. The) gave hiILl 
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that phw.e to shut hiA mouth. Hp 1nows 
the whole tnlth, if he'd onh tell it." 
"George'll h.ll it! hp'll t(>11 the truth. 
lie.' f'r; thar ain't no mannf'r 0' dou1)t 0' 
that. Hcll Aing it (Iut, an' thar ,\\on't 1)e 
no more' Atoppin' 0' him than HtuIJI>in' 0' 
the pOI,-yalve on that 01<1 )lo
ul 0' mine 
'tweI she AtOI'S JWl"!Se'f. I kno\\s him." 
" I don't," said t11C la" J er, "i th a sncer, 
U hut I'll agrf'e to takl. do" n lllJ Hhillg1e 
if, wL
n he COlUes to tell thc. truth in 
this case, the truth's most intimate friend 
can recogni7c it. I h.ll JOu, it'R human 
nature for him to Have his 0\\ n hide, llild 
he's going to do it." 
The ne
t <lav tho Ruit WUti entered. 
Tbe term of the trial-court came on 
rapidl
'. The issue "as made up, the 
jury drawn and en1}Hluelled, fiud the e, i- 
dence heard. EIl1ployé after é1llployé 
of the compan)" took the bumd for the 
defendant; Ilnd, in spite of Hyke's ingeni- 
ous cross-examination, 111androe's faith 
that law always lueans justic' contin- 
ued to wayer in the balance. During 
tLe argumeut on t1w ill
tructions to the 
jury, his 81>irits sank as he heard 
rr. 
Bnmford read from Lis books case af- 
ter case to HLow that servants of a rail- 
waJ-col1>oration, injured hJ defuult of 
a fellow-servant, ought not to reco'er 
damages. But they were corre
pond- 
inglJ elevated whell Hj"ke flatly contra- 
dicted the t:)tatelH
nt of his mh ersarv 
that the cases he had {.ited were appli- 
cable to tLe one at bar; and Í!1 hU"Il 
hurl
d precedent and citation at the 
COU1"t's head, in quick succession, in sup- 
port of hiH O"D theory and position. 
Pe11>le-.,:ed with these subtle mutters 
of the law, he was stricken "ith an in- 
,'oluntary und suddeu pung- at the recol- 
lection of how his th-eman had "gone 
back n on him from the witness-stand. 
" The lieyer was right, though I lmdn' 
thought it. He 11111 "ith me two 
-enr, 
an'I larnt him as much as mo
' fus'-elMs 
ellh-rine-eers knows, an' thar" am't nothin' 
I wudd(.u 1m' done fer George Horgan. 
Xow what do I git fur it?" 
Stern in his Jevotion to truth and 
honesty, the grim old man co,-ùd not ud- 
just the tireruan's stor
. of the aeeideut 
to the rUl'1Írernents of the o').th which 
he sa.w J1Ím take on the grt.usy-haclcd 
little Bible there on the derk's lleHk; 
and c\ cn hi
 cxtended charit
, w3.
 lack- 
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ing in breadth to covel' the tl'ansgression 
of Horgan's narrative, 
"He didn' tell the whole truth an' 
nothin' but it, fyar an' squar', by no nlan- 
ner 0' means," he said to himself. " He 
didn' let it all out, like a man ; but he 
kep' back what would 'a' holp me. I 
wudden 'a' helt no thin' back, ef he hed 
been a-lawin' the road fer that hUli leg 
0' his'n, even ef it had cost me ten joba 
like that they gin him, an' the old 'ooman 
an' the chaps tel' boot, let alone a gal I 
was a-corniin'. I cudden ha' kissed thet 
book an' tole thet tale, an' uvver looked 
fur the Almighty tel' smile on me no nlO'. 
I cud den ha' done it. I'd 'a' out with 
it, no nlatter whar it hit. But I dunno. 
l\Iebbe them thaI' lieyers side-tracked him 
with their everlastin' queshtuns, an' ef so, 
he warn't so pow'ful much tel' blame." 


As they left the court-room, when the 
adjournment came for the day, Flandroe 
walked out behind his lawyer, who stag- 
gered under a load of books. 
"I think we've got 'em, Jim," Hyke 
said, exultingly, "even though that d-d 
rascal of a Horgan did go back on you. 
If the judge don't kick those instruc- 
tions out to-morrow I'll take down that 
shingle of mine, sure enough." 
And away he went, to delve into his 
notes of the evidence, and get up his 
appeal to the jury on the next day. 
Flandroe observed George Horgan 
standing near the door, and approached 
him. His late fireman started to hobble 
off as he saw him coming, but the old 
man stopped him: 
"George! " 
Horgan glanced nervously up, then 
averted his face and hung his head. 
Two or three by-standel's drew near, with 
eager curiosity. Flandroe said: 
"I hadn' 'a' thought ye'd 'a' evidenced 
agin me that-a-way." 
The man winced, and answered in a 
low voice, without looking up : 
"I didn' want fur tel' do ye no harm, 
Jim; but the comp'ny summonsed me, 
an' I was 'bleest fur tel' come." 


III. 


In front of his cabin among the pines, 
two hundred miles away from the little 
town in whose court-house the case of 


Flandroe 'Vs. The Southern Railroad 
Conlpany had been strenuously fought 
by both sirles, and won at last by Hyke, 
the plaintifl"s energetic little red-haired, 
bullet-headed, snub-nosed attorney, Jim 
Flandroe was sitting in the sunshine. 
His robust strength had left hiIn; the 
bronzed face had grown pale and hag- 
gard, and the iron-gray of his beard 
had faded to a rusty white, The loss of 
his arm had diminished his vitality; and 
his mind had been for nlonths past tor- 
mented with apprehension lest his case 
should go against him in the a.ppellate 
court, to wr.1Ïch his defeated advel'sary 
had taken it. 
His lawyer had told him that the 
judges of the Supreme Court would not 
hear the oral evidence of the witnesses, 
but would make up their opinion from 
the record which the trial-court had cel'- 
tified up to them, This information had 
increased his fear of an adverse deci- 
SIOn. 
"They can't tell nothin' 'bout it, 
'thou ten they see me with Uris yer stump, 
an' let Jl),e show 'em how the whole thing 
happened. An' they can't jedge how it's 
sapped nlY strent', 'thouten they cuù 
look at me, an' have somebody that 
knowed tell 'em the difference 'twix'the 
machine that I used tel' be an' this yer 
old wreck that'll nuvver be out on the 
run no mo'." 
The successful issue of his case in the 
trial-court had mitigated whatever sore- 
ness Horgan's testimony had caused, and 
in its present aspect he took comfort in 
the knowledge that his former fireman 
would not be compelled to repeat Iris 
unfair evidence. 
" George was always a tender-hearted 
sOli of a boy," he said, "an' I l'eck'n he 
meant right, only he didn' have the sand 
in the box to run on ordm's. I'nl really 
down glad the comp'ny ain't a-gwine tel' 
call on him fur tel' lie fur 'em twicet tel' 
pay fur that slack job 0' night-watchman 
at Smoky Tunnel. I'm sorry fur George, 
bein' as how I've heern tell that the gal 
wudden marry him arter all he'd done 
fUl'tel' keep a job on the road. SOlIle 
'lowed that she got mad at him 'ca'se he 
lied on the trial; but t'others says she 
didn' want tel' hitch onter no cI'ipple." 
His mind was constantly upon the 
case, and the details of it had grown to 
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be more than tamiliar to the Inem hers 
of hi"! fmnilv. 
"It's l)('pi-t two J"ear Rence I got hurt, 
come June," he one day 
aicl, "an' the 
cac;e is still a-]mn:..,YÌ.n' OI'l-arfi
'S put oft' 
nn' put on: 'lon:.{ 0' tlw railroad, fur 
RUIup'n or 'tHIther. Gittin' out 0' law 
ain't as (,,'lS, as :áttin' int("r it-l<'ust- 
n.WJH f'f JOl
're agin' n railroad-cop per- 
atioll. 
" Two year, an' thar's 
kaselJ a night 
in nIl that time tlult I hain't dr('Il11wd 0' 
rUllnill' on the Korthern Division. SOIlle- 
times it's one lay 0' the track, an' then 
ag'in alluther. &But it Hcems like I'm 
on the 01<1 1Togul, all thf' while, a-fed- 
in' of her shakin' an' a-lluiyerin' from 
wlUlr I sets in the cab, like a race-hoss 
under the line. \.n' George is al'aJs 
with Ule, up thaI' un his hox on t'other 
side when she's on the level or a-rollin' 
un tlw do,\ n-grad(>, an' a-heavin' in coal 
when she's on t11f' up an' the ImlOke's 
a-flvin'. I reck'n it's all in my mind so 
Uluèh cndurin' 0' the day, thåt rill 1)(>- 
holdcn fur tel' dream 'bo
t it 0' uights." 
Shaditlf.{ his face with his hand, as 
though pep ring at SOUle object in the 
distance, he continued: 
"The track's al'ays aio' DIe, an' I'm 
constant' a-Iookin' 
>ut fur Hm:np'n on 
it. I UHCÙ t(,1" cud see a pig hetwixt 
the rails, as fur as the next one, but, 
somehow, these old eyes are gittin' dim- 
mer. I tpll 
'e, it takes a power 0' nprve 
fur tel' run a ingine, ef J do sa)" it, that 
run one these thirty Year. I don't mean 
tel' brag, for I kel;' 'the fear 0' God afD' 
Ine, an' jes' done thc best I em} for the 
comp'ny, come what would. But it was 
a ticklish hUHiness, an' it skeel's me some- 
times now, when I looks hack nt it. 
"Ye\e got tel' have faith in Goddle- 
might
 tlwn, !-mre, a-swingin' up an' 
down tl1('l11 1ll0unt'n-sideH, dnrk nightb 
or bright, when a rock on the track fom 
a IUlH1!:)lide 'u'd fling the whole ca- 
hoodle down the Illount'n lUl inter 
kingdom come afo' J"ou'<l know it. Ye're 
'bleest tel' keep a steady han' an' a keen 
e
 e; hut mo'u that, )'l.'re 'hle('sten t('r 
b'lievc thar's t5olllebodv biggf'r'n t]a prcH- 
ident 0' the road or the gen'al 8uIJe'- 
intpndeut a-lml'kin' of ye up. Ef yc 
c1oll't, )"C Iliu't no rittin' UUI.11 fur Ì(>r nUl 
a lightnin'-exprcMM on that diviRiull, 
that's all; though tllar's nUlll) Ii one 
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t1mt ain't nu, yer Iookel1 at it that-a-v. ay. 
God he'p 'CI11, wh(Oll t1mr tiuH' COIl1(OS. .. 
HI kep' that notion fo'nlOs' in my 
head all tll(: )earR I dmv an inbrine, an' 
most of nll ,\ hf'Il I hnc1 that pll"'lS( I1:.{pr 

Iogul. I reck'n I cudclen a' shet it out 
ef I had trieù, which I didn't. It "aB 
strong on nw Ius' night, strong- Rb it 
nl'ß.JH u
(oc1 tel' he on IllP iu them tinwH 
when I nm tbroul-{h Smoky 'rwmel. 
That thar hole in the mOIDlt'n is nig-h 
outer a milo long; au' on the up-grade, 
goin' 
outh, as yc start inter the mouth 
of it, the man in the cab that can forhYÍt 
the Lord thaf made him mus' he lmilt 
on a cur'us pateut. Overhead fiU' all 
arOlm' an' about ye tOOr's darknes
 an' 
fursa; an' coal-smoke gits in Jer eyes, 
nu' in yer nOHC, an' in ycr 11l0uf; an' fur 
off at the een' thn.r's 0. leetle teenchy 
spe .k 0' light like the p'int of a needle. 
Ye can't Hee the traek, ye l'an't hear \"er- 
se'f talk; thar ain't nothin' fur ye te
 do, 
'thouten it is tel' haye faith an' let her 
go. An' then, tLat thar Hpeck 0' light 
grows on ye, an' keeps gittin' bigger'n' 
bigger; an' the smoke an' the racket 
don't bother ye so much aH they did at 
lust. Then ye begin tel' rce-collec' thar's 
a 'een' ter the Smoky Tunnel out thaI' 
heyant, that ye'll git tel' hiIlleby. .An' 
it comeH ficroHt vel' mind that thar ain't 
no purtier vaIÏey in the worml than 
the one jes' tcr the tunnel's foot at 
t'otllf'l" side, whether ye glimge it hy 
night, when the moon is shinin' on the 
fogs that half-way hides it, or whether 
ye flee it in the daJlight, "hen 
'e cnn 
folIeI' the windin' roads like CO" -paths, 
an' the creeks, an' the branches that look 
like slil)!=; 0' sih-er rihhons in tlw sun. 
"I used tel' al'aJs think 0' hcav'n wlwn 
I Been Los' Gap YalleJ, Lcca':,e ('omin' 
through 
moky TUDnel 'peared some- 
how tel' fetch up ter my mind the darl 
and on5u.rtin way 0' life." 


IV. 


It wn
 111llf-past nin(" o'('lock of an 
{'"cning' ill J UIlC, lI,nd the fir
t section of 
:Kwnber Thirteen was due at KaJ ton 
Station, one mile south of Smoky Tun- 
nel and o,'crlooking the beautiful & yalloy 
of Lost Gap. In the telegraph-office up- 
st..'1.Ïrs the instruments WCl'e ticking rap- 
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idly; wbile in the depot below were 
seated some balf-dozen men, dressed in 
blue jean blouses, and overalls, with 
picks and shovels and tool-kits and lan- 
terns at their feet. They were railroacl- 
hands who had been at work in the tun- 
nel, and were now waiting for the 
incoming freight-train to take them 
home. 
"I heerd as how Flandroe los' his 
case," said one. " 'Vhat Illakes me think 
of it is, 'twas jes' about this time a year 
that Fifty-seven was wrecked out thaI' 
by the t
el." 
"Los' his case? That can't be," said 
another, who was known to his com- 
rades as Long Tim. "I ree-collec' how 
old man Bamford snorted when the jury 
come in. They gin him six thousan' 
dollars. I war thaI' at the trial an' heel'll 
it all. The comp'ny summonsed me, 
but they didn' put 1l1e on. I knowed 
nothin' mo' 'bout it than what l\like 
Dunlap tole me afo' the comp'ny run 
him off down South; an' Bamford 'lowed 
that they didn' want that, an' cudden 
have it ef they did, bein' as it was heal"- 
sa v . " 

"Yes, but they tells Ille the comp'ny 
tnk the case up higher; an' that the big 
court down tel' Richmon' busted old Jim 
up wusser'n uvver IHike Dunlap done 
when he opened the switch that night 
like a sleepy-head fool that he was. 
They tnk'n tÎ1k the las' cent away f'om 
him. I got it f'om George HOl"gan. 
He sa:rs Cap'n Hemstone fotch the news 
up f'om the junction ter-day on Number 
One. He 'lows they say Flandl'oe got 
hurt 'long of a fellow-sarvent, or some 
sich foolishness, an' that it ain't law fer 
the comp'ny tel' pay." 
"'V ell, I'm sorry for old Jim," said one 
of the men who had not before spoken; 
"I seen a heap of him when I war in the 
yard at Tyron; an' it's my jedgmen' 
thaI' warn't no better man tel' han'le a 
ingine on the road. That's what they 
all said-Ca})'n Bigby, an' all on 'em 
thar." 
"I reck'n George Horgan feels sorter 
put out 'bout his evi-dence," said Long 
Tim. "I've heerd tell that the Ii eyers 
all 'lowed that what George said at the 
trial hurt Jim's case wusser'n anything 
else. " 
"I dunno," replied the man who had 


first spoken, a low, thick-set fellow with 
a bushy, brawn beard, ,vhose name was 
Brand; "he's al'ays a-comin' over the 
case; 'pears like he can"1 let up on it. 
He was pow'ful cut up t'other day when 
somebody tole him how low-down an' 
feeble the old man was a-gittin'." 
"Yes, he's talked tel' me 'bout the old 
man failin'. It 'pears tel' sorter lay on- 
tel' his mind. He can't be alongside 0' 
ye five minues afo' he's a-tellin' ye that 
he's l'arnt that Jim Flandroe's purty po'ly, 
and pow'ful hard run for money tel' live 
on. He axed me this mOl"nin' ef I haÙll' 
heerd it," said another one of the men. 
" 'Vho's runnin' Fifty-seven now, any- 
how? " queried Brand. 
" She ain't nuvver come out 0' the shops 
sence the last accident tel' her. ThaI' 
ain't no wages 'u'd Illake me run on that 
old l\Iogul, gen'lemen, ef I war an in- 
gine-driver. No, sirl'ee! John Brice 
got his leg bruk on her at Payson's 
Bridge, an' Henry Dextel' was hurt in 
the back the night she smashed inter 
Number One at Stapleses. The boys is 
all a-gittin' lnistrus'ful of her, they tell 
me; an' they're mighty right. She's on- 
lucky, an' I've heern a heap on 'em say 
they wudden travel behine her, not for 
no pay." 
"I reck'n the comp'ny better keep her 
in the shops," said Brand. "They ain't 
a-gwine tel' fine no ingineer on this yer 
division fur tel' drive her no mo'." 
"'Vhat's the matter with George?" 
asked one of the party, sitting neal"est 
the window, and starting up; "he's jes' 
went pas' the window with his lantern 
like a streak 0' lightnin'. I nuvver 
thought he cud git over groun' that fas' 
on his game leg." 
"'Twudden 'sprise me ef George was 
a-drinkin'," Long Tim said, in an under- 
tone, to his next neighbor. "I think 
he's got sump'n 'nuther on his mine. I 
dunno ef it's beca'se Sal Desper kicked 
him an' man"ied Hinksley, 01" ef it's the 
old trouble long 0' his evi-dence 'g'in Jim 
Flandroe. Ef it gits tel' Bigby that he's 
a-samplin' the bug-juice, he'll fire hÍIu 
out 0' his job afo' he can bat his eye." 
Up above, in the telegraph-office, the 
instruments continued to tick men-ily. 
The first section of Number Thirteen 
was on time, and ùue in twenty minutes. 
The operator was at his desk, with the 
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forefinger of one hand on t}w key and a 
}1('n in t1w other, when the Ulan who had 
just passeù tho window came hobbling 
and stumbling into the depot, and, hur- 
rying past the :men who werp waiting 
there, went up-stairs toward the tele- 
graph-office. 
As he passeel, he calleel out: 
"For Uo<l's Rake, boys! thar's a-
wine 
tel' be a cullision three mile south, ef 
Thirteen's on time." 
"'Vhat's the matter?" they Rsked, 
hreatbl
ssly and ill chorus, and tumbled 
up the steps after him, kicking over 
tool-kits and lanterns as they went. 
Lon
 Tim, wbo had just e
pressed a 
douht of the speaker's sobriety, was 
leading the van. 
,rith ghaRtlyfacean(1 shortened bI.eath 
Horgan hobbled on, and flung the door 
of the telegraph-office wide open. The 
gang of workmen pressed in behind him 
as the operator, looking up in astonish- 
:ment and anger, exclaimed: 
" 'Yell, what in the h-11's hroke loose 
now? " 
The reply W
 a contm-query from 
Horgan: 
"""'hat train was that just went by? " 
"Train? what are you talking about?" 
asked the now astounded operator. 
"That express-train that went South 
little while ago. I met her betwixt here 
an' the tunnel. I signalled for her tel' 
Rtop with my lantenl, but she went on 
like makin' up los' time. She was fyar- 
Iy a-sailin'. 
he'll smash damnation out 
õ'Thirteen." 
" Have you got the mikes, or are you 
a natural-born fool?" asked the opera- 
tor, \\ith increasing wrath. "You know 
no train has gone by bere for thirty min- 
utes." 
The night-watchman looked ahout him 
in a dazed fa.'3hion, and passed his hand 
o\"er hiH eyes. Hha.Iows of Huperstitiom; 
awe gathered about the waiting gang of 
section-hands, who gazed at him with 
blanched faces. Turning to Brand, he 
said: 
"Ye seen it, didn' ye, Jo?" 
,. Thar ain't no train heen by here Bence 
:Kumùer 
cven," was the half-whi
pcre<-l 
answer. 
VOL. II.-2! 
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EvC'u Long Tim felt the hair bristling 
011 the hack of hiA Jlead and cold chills 
creeping down his spine. 
The ruen gathered closer about Hor- 
ga.n, in silent expeetation. 
"\\l1at ilid Je sce, George? " querie.I 
one, luore eager than the rest. 
The telegraph-operator, with 8 frown 
on his face, look(.d up from the "ork 
which he had resumed, tu listen. The 
ticking of the instrument was loudlyau- 
dible aùo, e the Apeaker's voice. 
"I seen a passenger-e
 press come ou t'n 
the tunnel at sixty mile an hour. By 
the light 0' my lamp, it WRg Fifty-seven. 
The iugine-man "ar a-Iookin' down the 
track, an' his leI' han' war on the Im.er. 
I cudden ketch his full face-" 
He paused a moment, as if thinking. 
Then: 
" But his heard an' his hyar-Goddle- 
mighty save me! it war Jim Flandroe. " 
"BoJs," said Brand, 80lemnly, turning 
to his conlpanions, "do you know what 
that means? It means old Jim is 
dea(1." 
"It means tha.t George Horgan.s 
drunk, and you all are a pack of d-d 
fools," said the disgusted telegraph- 
operator. "Get out 0' here, all of ye! 
I'll let Bigby know about this to-mor- 
1'0'\.." 
Two nights later, as he sat alone in his 
office, reading a novel, a call callie over 
the wires from an operator at the south- 
ern terminus. The response of the no,.el- 
reaùer ùrought the message: 
" I heard to-day that old Flalldroe, who 
tcas hw.t at Snwl..:y Tunnel and sued the 
company, ha,
 gone out on the long run. 
He died a day or two ago, and I thought 
you'd lil'e to know about it, being close 
to the ,r.:rUle of the accÙ/nlt." 
Back went the question: 
" JVhen did he die'!" 
There was an intC'r\ al of waiting that 
taÅetl the nerves of the Juan at the keY8 
in the Ka} ton office. The novel had fall
n 
unheede(l to the floor. Presenth- the 
instrUIlH'ut ticked out: . 
"lJalf-past nine on Tue:sday c nin( 
last, JlcDollald tells me." 
It ,\ as the yer\" hour when Horgan 
had mct the "pechal enginc. 
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(A
 AMERICAN VERSION.) 


"Dans un greniel' qu'on est bien à vingt ans."-BÉRANGER. 


By CJ\obertsoll Tro'wbridge. 


HERE is the street-the house is standing yet! 
Four stories up the little window gleams. 
The basement still announces "Rooms To Let;" 
Through the wide door the dusty sunlight streams. 
But how the place has changed! Across the way 
A tenement its swarming bulk uprears- 
'Twas here I weathered it for many a day, 
With Youth and Hope for friends, at Twenty Years. 


A small hall-room! I seek it half by stealth- 
'Vho cares? the world may know it if it will! 
The worst is told. I had stout heal't, good health, 
A modest clerkship, wants more modest still; 
Companions, too (I had companions then 1)- 
'Vhat room in all my "up-town palace" hears 
Such peals of mirth as yonder little den 
'Vhen I and Youth kept house, at Twenty Years! 


'Twas here I hl'ought my bride. In that dÏ1n place 
The too brief summer of our joy first smiled. 
'Vhich of your carpet-knights, my queenly Grace, 
To such a lot will woo your nlother's child? 
Just Powers 1 how dared we to be gay and glad, 
To face the world, unvexed by cramping fears? 
Rash ?-reckless? \Ve were mnd!-how nobly mad 
'Vith the brave wine of Love and Twenty Years! 


Once, as we listened at the window there, 
In the warm sunlight of an April day, 
A sound of loyal thunder filled the air- 
The l\Iassachusetts Sixth marched down Broadway. 
o gallant heal'ts and times! 0 <.h-Uln and fife! 
In '62 I joined the volunteers. 
Poor wounded soldier, lonely waiting wife, 
'Ve learned what glory meant, at Twenty Years! 
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It's time to go. The place 1001.s chill nnù ÒIcar. 
I
uÌt'! were it lot of mino to ov('rlivo 
l
ut hulf the happy days I've count >(1 here, 
I'd givp-what h:nc I that I would not give?- 
Again to Htrnggle on, to In'ea'it tho tide, 
1'0 know the worst of Fortune's fro" ns and fleers, 
"Brave Leart witLin, mJ darling at my bide, 
Aud all th(. "orId to "in, at Twent) Yeurs! 


E
GLISH IN NEWSPAPERS A
D NOVELS. 


By AdLll1ls Sbermall Hill. 



l
 c - , 

BE best rule of read- 

 
J ing," says Emer- 
@,' T I"" " 
9 
 1 :1

t.
/

o
JC nß
 

 (!) ture, and not a 

(ØI 
 mechanical onp of 
· .' - t.. J hours and pages. 
, .h----- 
 J 
 It holds each stu- 

 f, d('nt to a pursuit 
of his native aim, 
instead of a desu1torJ miscellany. Let 
him read what is})roper to him, and not 
waHte his memorv on a crowd of medioc- 
rities. . . . pèrhaps the human mind 
would 1)0 a gainer if all the secondary 
writerH were lost-Ra
., in England, all hut 
Shakegpeare, )Iilton, anel Bacon, through 
the profounder study so drawn to thoso 
wonr1erful minùs. \\?ith this pilot of 
his own genius, let the student read one, 
or let him read many, he will read ad- 
vantageo11s1y. The three prac- 
tical rules, tll(
Il, which I have to offer 
are: 1. 
ever read any l)ook that is not 
a y('ar old. 2. X ever rèad auy but famed 
hooks. a. Xeycr read any hut what you 
like ; or, in Shakespeare's phru.se, 
, '\0 profit F!'oe
 where is no plt:asure ta'tm : 
In brief, sir. stuùy what you most affect.' n 


IIow f('w of us li,.c up to the last of 
thcs( three ruleH! How many wn.
to 
time upon hooks" hich thc) do not 
u- 
joy. taking thom up without a motive 
I"-troug' ('Dough to make their rellfliug- 
})rofitahle! How many dawdl<- oyer 
books, ,\ith minds half mdccp. iu a half- 
hl'artccl f'fiin.t to do what, for one reat;on 
or another, appears to he 0. dut)" ! 


The rule never to read what one docs 
not like i!'!, then, a gooù rule; but if 
one likes nothing hetter than the ne" s- 
papers or the novels of the day, what. 
heCOInPR of Emerson's other rÙleE:r-to 
read no book not a year old, and to 
read none but famed books? How 
many of u!'! wou1d like to confine our 
rending to Shakspere, ::\Iilton, and Bncon, 
as Emerson seems to mh ise ? IH it, on 
the wholo, desirable to shut our e'\ es to 
the writings that record the events and 
mirror the life of to-day? 
The hare statement of these ques- 
tions, which I will not :'ftop to discuss, 
suggests Rome of the diffi('u1ti('s in the 
way of carIJ ing the first and the secont! 
of Emerson's rules into practice. "fiat 
great writer ever did carry them into 
practice? Shaksperp, Bacon, and :\Iil- 
ton, at any rate, did not refuse to rend 
any book not a year old. If eyer men 
knew their tinlcs, they did. Emerson 
himself mayor may not have reucl the 
ne\\spapers "ithhi
 O'WD eyes, but he cer- 
tainly read them "ith the eyes of other 
men: he was constantly freshening his 
mind bv nsits to the city, anù by con- 
V('n
atio
l which lhew hiill into th
 cur- 
rent of the pr('sent. 
'Ve may, then, hesitate to 8C(..
pt 
Emerson's rul('!'! in the fonn in \\ hich 
he :-.tu.tes them; hut his doctrine, taken 
as a wholo, is sound. On the one hand. 
to read hooks in which one takes no 
pl('asuI"l.. is a waste of tim
 : find if th 
}>ro.ctice he pcrsiBted in, in spite of con- 
timwd disgust, it is likel)" to become 
\\'or:-:o thull a wn-;te of time; for it t
nd
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to cramp the free play of the mind, and 
to make intercourse with great authors 
a mechanical process instead of a life- 
giving power. On the other hand, to 
read nothing but newspapers and sec- 
ond-rate novels is surely a waste of time: 
and it becomes worse than a waste of 
time if the practice be persisted in, 
without an effort to like something bet- 
tel'; for such reading tends to weaken 
the powers of attention and of concen- 
tration, to diminish, if not to destroy, 
freshness of thought and individuality 
of expression, and to relax the mental 
fibre. 
If newspaper English and novel Eng- 
lish had only a general effect upon the 
mind, they would still be likely to injure 
a reader's own English; but they have a 
direct and specific influence upon his use 
of language-an influence more wide- 
spread, more insidious, and more harm- 
ful than that coming from any other 
quarter,-and this I is especially true in 
the United States, where almost every 
man has his daily or, at least, his weekly 
journal, and almost every woman peri- 
odically takes a dose of current fiction. 
To meet this enormous demand, a host 
of writers have entered the field, who 
are neither by nature nor by education 
well-equipped for work with the pen, 
but who, nevertheless, earn a decent liv- 
ing in this calling, as they would do in 
any other to which they might turn 
their flexible minds. Even writers who 
have literary talent, but lack moral 
stamina, are tempted not to take pains, 
because they perceive that bad wares are 
at least as popular as good ones. 
"It seems a pity," said a gentleman 
the other day to the proprietor of a 
'Vestern journal, "that you should not 
publish more intelligent and better-writ- 
ten notices of new books." 
" Oh, they're as good as our readers 
want," was the answer. 
"l\Iy wife," said another gentleman to 
the editor of a newspaper published in 
aNew England city, "enjoys reading 
The Evening J.lfu..tfin." 
"I should be better pleased to hear 
that your cook liked the paper," was the 
l'eply. 
Such stories would seem to indicate 
that some American journals are con- 
ducted on principles similar to those in 


vogue in England, if we may credit 
1\11'. Thomas Frost's "Reminiscences of 
a Country Jom'nalist,"published in 1886. 
1\11'. Frost ascribes the "growing de- 
terioration of journalistic work" to u the 
competition of newspaper proprietors 
and the process of reducing expenses 
that was in constant operation. .. 
The diffusion of elelllentary knowledge," 
says he, "which flooded mercantile of- 
fices with clerks whose qualifications 
were limited to the ability to write 
legibly and add up columns of figures 
has, for several years past, had the re- 
srut of ovelTunning the reporterial 
market with lads whose sole qualifica- 
tion for reporting is the knowledge 
of short-hanel As a rule, these young 
gentlemen are ignorant of grammar, in 
many instances cannot spell correctly, 
know little or nothing of lllodern his- 
tory, the knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to a journalist, and whenever con- 
densation is required are apt to make 
their sentences unintelligible. Their 
employers, looking for their pecunial'y 
gains from advertisements rather than 
from the circulation of the paper, con- 
done their deficiencies in consideration 
of their cheapness; and in time they 
are promoted to the editorial 1'0 om, 
at salaries considerably less than their 
predecessors received, and proceed to 
write leaders and reviews without know- 
ing how to construct a sentence in good 
literary English, or even to write gram- 
matically." 
No such relation between employer 
and employed as is described by 1\1:1'. 
Frost has yet, so far as I know, grown 
up among the persons engaged in the 
production of English novels. There are 
no lllaster-novelists with journeymen at 
work under them, as journeymen worked 
for Dumas the elder. In some cases, 
the tie between publisher and noyelist 
seems to be very close; but there is as 
yet no reason to believe that an author's 
independence of action is sel'iously im- 
paired, or the quality of his work in- 
jUl'ed, by his connection with a publisher 
or a magazine. If, however, thiH branch 
of industry continues to develop as 
rapidly as it has done within the last 
half-century, we may all live to see 
novels issued by large establishments 
organized somewhat after the fashion 
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of newspaper OffiCl'H, if, indeed, '\0 do 
not Aee workA of fiction produced hy 
machinen-o 
:lIeallti
ne, what we do Aee if-! a 
"gTowing deterioration" in tl
e quality 
of t he novels produced from month to 
month, 0. deterioration hrought about 
by general causes very simila.r . to those 
which tempt newHpaper proprIetors to 
content themselves with inferior work. 
If balUy-written novelR meet "ith as 
ready a"' Aalf> as well-written ones, badly- 
'written novels will be supplied in abun- 
dance. In this, as in every other lmHi- 
neHS, Hkille( I workmen are few; and those 
few, if they find that their skill is not 
appreciated, are in danger of becoming 
carelesH, or of putting their skill to base 
uses. If they resist these temptations- 
as, forttmately for the world, some do- 
it is because their ambition is not so 
much to get fortune and fame by their 
books ae; to do their best because it is 
their hest. 
In all that I say, I am, of course, speak- 
ing, not of the ideal journal, the journal 
that is conducted in all its departments 
by men of culture (if such a journal 
there be), not of the novels of Thack- 
emy or of George Eliot, but of the news- 
papers and the novels of the day. 
Eyen of these I am far from denying 
that they have certain merits not to be 
despised. :\Iost of us would probably 
find it difficult to induce the editor of a 
daily newspaper to put our thoughts on 
the Irish question into type, or to per- 
suade a puhlisher of succeHsful novels to 
print our version of the old story of 
Amandus and Amanda. Our contribu- 
tions to a newspaper would prohahly 
lack the very qualities that give success 
to editoIial articles, which, though far 
froIll being modeh
 of good Ell
lish, are 
nevertheless Hkilfully adapted to the in- 
telligence and the taste of their readers ; 
or to para
raphs from the "facile pen" 
of a l"('porter, written in lan{;,"tlmge that 
would make A.ddÜ.;on turn in his grave, 
hut containing the facts which people 
"ant to know, aud sta.ting them in fmch 
a fashion that the ha
ty render f!et
 hold 
of them at once. Our llovels, though 
thcy might not violatp the rules of gram- 
mar, or paint scenes aud dmrl1cterH "ith 
0. brush too big for both subject and 
artist, might lleverthele::;:; be deficient in 
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the art of inv(.nting an intercsting story 
ana of tf'l1ing it in an interet3ting man- 
ner, in knowledge of human nature, and 
in skill in construction, not to 
pcak of 
the cc local color" ancllocal dialect \\ bich 
jaded mindM demand nowadays. I can- 
not, indeed, believe, as Borne writers 
appear to do, that if Junius should re- 
appear, he would find in our newspaper 
offices so many pens more powerful than 
his tllfit he would gla<Uy" ithdraw into 
obscurity again; or that if rrhackeray 
should come back under another name, 
he would lmve a cool reception from a 
public accu
tomed to better work: hut 
I am sure that succesbful newspapers 
and novels, with all their defects, are 
not without merit. 
The misfortune is that it is the defects 
rather than the merits, the bad Eng- 
lish rather than the gooù, that strikes 
the eye and Hticks in the memory. The 
faults of ne" spaper English rapidly 
spread through space,-a phrase that 
was hatched in Texas or lowo.li,ing long 
enough to appear in the columns of an 
"esteemed con temporary" in 1laine, and, 
if very bad, to be embalmed hy a metro- 
politan journal within marks of quota- 
tion. The faults of novel English de- 
scend from generation to generation. 
From Scott tIle second-rate novelist 
catches, not his naturalness, vigor, man- 
liness, invention, ol)servation, skill in 
narration, but his occaHiOIml grandilo- 
quence, commonplacenebs in thought, 
or slovenliness in expression; from 
Dickens, not his vividness, pathm
, and 
knowleùge of life, but his exaggerations 
of nature, his eccentricities of langua
e, 
the alloy left in his st-) Ie . by his early 
eÅperience as rel)orter. \Vhatever in 
Bulwer or Disraeh is pinchbeck; what- 
ever in the nrontt
 si::;ters is "illt('n
f'," 
in the modern slang use of that word; 
whatm'er in Thackeray verges on coarse- 
ness, or bentimentality, or prolility; 
whatever in Georg-e Eliot is awkwnrd 
or over-scientific in expression,-is ab- 
sorbed by inferior writers, combined 
with their 0" n weakne-;ses, and repro- 
duced in mon::;trous forms. 
AB most no, elista read ne,,'spapers, 
and most journalists read current fic- 
tion, writers of tbe one dasH cah'h bad 
English fronl those of the otLer class, 
anù adapt it to their own PU11)oses. 
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Hence such differences in the use of 
language as exist between the t"o are, 
for the most part, traceable either to 
differences in subject-matter or to the 
fact, already adverted to, that newspa- 
pers are read by more men than women, 
and novels by more women than men. 
In newspaper English, the tendency 
is to sacrifice elegance and refinement 
to the "forceful" or the "funny"; in 
novel English, to sacrifice vigor and 
compactness to the sentimental or the 
fanciful. The old-fashioned newspaper, 
written to please the respectable and 
conservative classes, abounds in sono- 
rous platitudes and sententious com- 
monplace; in the old-fashioned novel, 
written to please female philistines, 
platitudes are served with love or re- 
ligion, and sententiousness is adorned 
with flowers of speech and flanked by 
descriptions of heroes and heroines and 
of scenery. The new-fashioned news- 
paper, being addressed to a public 
which likes its fare hot and well spiced, 
abounds in slang of all sorts, from that 
of Congress to that of the prize-fight 
01' the horse-race; the new-fashioned 
}lovel, being addressed to girls, young 
and old, with more curiosity than ex- 
perience, spices its pages plentifully 
with French or pseudo-French, with the 
argot of society, and with expressions 
which seem risqués to the ingénue. 
In an age demanding brevity, the nov- 
elist is apt to eke out his story with 
petty details that might better be left 
to the imagination, with obvious reflec- 
tions, or with irrelevant digressions; 
the journalist is apt to swamp his facts 
or his opinions in a flood of words. 
Sentences and paragraphs may be clear 
and vigorous, but the chapter or the 
article as a whole is obscure and weak. 
The beginning may be attached to the 
end, but it is not easy to get hold or to 
keep hold of the thread of connection. 
Often editorial articles-to borrow a 
happily-mixed metaphor - "smack of 
the mill," the journalist sinking his in- 
dividuality in that of the journal to 
which he contributes. Even if he had 
the desire he has not the time to be 
himself, as he has not the time to be 
concise. For the individuality of the 
novelist there is a better chance ; but 
he also is in haste to get his wares on 


the market, and is inspired by the idols 
of the market-place rather than by the 
spirit within him. If one of his books 
makes a hit, he copies and copies it mltil 
his manner becomes mannerism, his char- 
acters dolls or caricatures, his scenery 
like that of the old-fashioned drop-cur- 
tain. 
In both novels and newspapers, nice 
distinctions ill thought and precision in 
language are rare. Superlatives prevail. 
There is little gradation, little light and 
shade, little of the delicate discrimina- 
tion, the patient search for truth, and 
the conscientious effort to express truth 
exactly, which characterize the work of 
a lllaster. 
To speak of offences against grammar 
and idiom would be to go into minutiæ 
foreign to my purpose. Such offences are 
common, as everybody knows, and will 
be common, so long as uneducated or 
imperfectly-educated persons are at lib- 
erty to handle their pens as they will, 
without supervision or guidance. Nor 
is it worth while to dwell upon the affec- 
tation of using words and phrases which 
are no longer in good usage except in 
verse, 01' on the bad habit of making 
stale quotations-a habit which may 
be studied at one of its sources in the 
writings of Hazlitt, of whom Byron said 
that his style suffered from a cutaneous 
eruption. 
Newspapers and novels alike keep their 
"pet words "-words which, like other 
pets, are often in the way, often fill 
places that belong to their betters. A 
good speech is ternled " breezy" or 
"neat"; a good style, "crisp" or "in- 
cisive "; an " utterance" or a comely 
countenance, "clear-cut" or " clean-cut." 
Bad features are "accentuated" by sick- 
ness. Lectures are "punctuated" with 
applause. 
Iany things, frOlll noses to 
tendencies, are" pronounced." A clergy- 
man" performs" at a funeral; a musi- 
cian "officiates" at the piano-forte. Many 
questions are" pivotal." Many things, 
from a circus to a new book, have an 
"advent." Every week something is "in- 
augurated" or "initiated." \. few years 
ago newspapers were talking of A. or 
B. as being of that" ilk." A worù just 
now in vogue is "weird." 'Ye read not 
only of the "weird" beauty of Keats, 
but also of the" weirdest" luisconstruc- 
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tions of fae'ts, or mis-statemf'ut"i of prin- 
("il)lf's. " Jl'uetor" Ilud "f('atur(1" "'l)}>{'nr 
ill tllf' o<1<1('<;t compan
', nnd "cnvirou- 
men t" has Lecome 0. "earÏness to the 
Bpirit. 
'X('wHpn.pers and novf'l
 are each fond 
of tbe last new word that has crept into 
tbe blang of tbe <lay from SOUle' quarh.r 
too ohscurû to ho known or too vulgar 
to he J1aIllCll " read, for exn.mpll', of 
sche'lUcs for" raking in the dimes." Ono 
poeti('al paragraph e!HIs: "It pulls one 
up dreadfully in OIW'S reverie to hear," 
etc. Xewspal)ers" take stock in" a sen- 
ator, and" get to the hottom fact" of "' 
dis('ussion. The hero of one novel is 
H pndc1e'ù to the nines"; the heroine of 
another has 0. hrow, eyes, nnd fnce that 
are all " strung' nI> to tho con('ert-pit<'h." 
The journolist's candiùate and the novel- 
ist's villa.in alike "put in an appear- 
an('e." 
The disIJosition to oh.,cure the mean- 
ing hy the use of technical expressions is 
not unknown in new:-:Impers, hut it shows 
itself chiptly in novels. There are luuch 
worðe instànces of this than George 
Eliot's " dJ nalllic " in her description of 
Gwell<lolen at the Leginning of Daniel 
Deronda (a word "hidl called forth 
mudl criticism when the book was first 
puhlisheù), or than a less famous novel- 
if,t'lS "neuralgia of the emotions." Even 
in The Heart of 1\Iidlothian we are told 
that "thf' al"id fermentation" of a dis- 
pute was "at once neutralized by th
 
powerful alkali implied in the word se- 
cret." A much later novel talks of Hi(' 
"(.tfeet of the meerschaum's subtle in- 
fluence upon certain groups of gangli- 
onic nf'ne-eells def'p in hi!'. ('erehrum." 
Another r('marks that, "as men grayitate 
toward their leading grievance, he went 
oft' nt a tan
ent." Still another Rlwaks 
of "uß(lcrgoi11g molecuhu' moral disin- 
tegration. " 
.A11oth('r set of faults se.m to 8pring 
from the l)elief on the part of certain 
jou.rnalists and noyelists, and of the 

 ouug- "riters who haV'c caught the 
llluhuly froUl them, that there are not 
enough words in the EngliRh lnn
un.ge 
to snPI'I.y their needs, null that, there- 
fort>, it iH l}('('e:-;sa.r
. to coin ju:-.t 1\ f('w 
lllOrc, or at least to takc them from the 
mint. of some other journalist. Hence 
the appearallC(', n. few 
'('tlrs ago, of 11e\\ 
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pronoullR (now forgotten), as if those 
"hi('h nns,,('rcd for Ad(liHon rm<1 Gold- 
Amith werf' in('apahle of doing the Illor(' 
important businpsB of the present. 
H('ucf> llPW forms for old word--l, and 
new fonnationH from old wor<IH. One 
journal tells ittJ readers that '" mental- 
ity: though not in the didionarif>R, iq a 
good English word." .\.noU1í'r Ha)'H: 
" , Christmat;ing J ; 'We ought to ha\ e 
f!Ueh a wortl". The hero of one novel 
is "gnrment('( 1 "; that of another is en- 
gaged in " Imttle-rn.iug' " difficulties. ..\. 
heroine has 0. terrible "disappoint." 
A travellf'l. "gondoles" in \mstprdam. 
A journalist talks of "downin
" 
Ia- 
hone. _\ popular "riter talks of a 
" Hlm\ ing" ('an.iagc, of "nunl me('lmn- 
ics too idle to mechanize." " J
urglar- 
ize" is a newspaper word, but" bur- 
gled" ]mc; heen borrowf><1 for fiction 
from "The l>irates of P('nzance." "e 
rend of sounds hollow and "echoey"; 
of "faddists" (people with fads) ; of a 
how which" g-roh'squed "a cOUlpliment; 
of an "ahorigine" (apparently the singu- 
larof aborigines); of a "caddess". (de- 
fined to he a " cad of the feminiu( gen- 
der ") ; of the "genius of swellness"; 
of "tlirtees" as well as flirts ; of little 
fellows who "cheek" bigger ones; of 
men whose good looks do not atone for 
the" bcks "or the "lackness" of their 
characters, and of desires which are 
"wide-liorizoned." It wOlùd he easy 
to extend thiH list, if either my readeis 
or I had the appetite to go through 
what a recenf writer tenus "a lllenu 
bristling with word-coinnge." 
Another characteristic of both news- 
paper and novel EngliHh ('OIlU'H some- 
times from the desire of the writer to 
show that he commands language that 
mOyeR in the highest cireles, nnd some- 
times from biH "ish to be funny. I refer, 
of cours
, to the practice of .Uf-ing the 
long-cst and most hi
h-sounding "ords 
aud expres
ions-wonls whi('h no one 
would think of using in conversation or 
in fan1Ïliar correspondence. " Scrihes " 
of thi
 das
 as they call thelllsehe::;, 


· Tbe hillt.ory of thill \\ ord fa inllt.nlcUve. It. appean 
for tbe 8m time in print, 1 believe, in The Prime Mmister 
(ii.. xvii.). where Trollopc _Y" that Lady Glencora de- 
clared tbat IIhe .. would IIbake bandll \\ it.h no mort' parlia- 
mentary cadll and · caddet111e8 '-a "ord wbicb Her Grace 
conlleøcenlled to coin for her own U8e." Lftter no\ elillta 
ØN'm to accept the ducbe8B' ht.Ue Joke a" a part of the lan- 
gu
c, 
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ENGLISH IN NEU/SPAPERS AND NOVELS. 


"savor" their wine instead of tasting it, 
" locate" nlen and women instead of plac- 
ing theIn, "imbibe" instead of drinking. 
Their facts are "proven," their streets are 
"paven" or "seIni-paven," and the peo- 
ple who dine at their houses are "COln- 
mensals." 'V'ith them a ru'essing-case 
becomes " travelling arrangements" ; 
" sales-ladies" stand beside "coun ter- 
jumpers"; seats are "resulued"; souls 
are "perused"; Pli.ces are "altitudi- 
nous"; a politician who happens to be 
in town blossoms into a "visiting 
statesman"; an author" obligates," in:.. 
stead of binding, himself; a visitor" re- 
freshes his olfactory organ" with a pinch 
of snuff; a fortune quickly made is said 
to be "as stupendously large as phe- 
nomenally swüt won." The last citation, 
which is from a pronlinent journalist, is 
perhaps no worse in its way than "po- 
tential liquid refreshment," an expres- 
sion used by Disraeli and copied nlany 
times since; than a later novelist's 
remark that "the footfalls of a little 
black mare annotated the silence of the 
place," while" an isolated stellulated light 
illulnined the snow" ; or than a brilliant 
woman's designation of veteran soldiers 
as "mutilated pages of history." Per- 
haps, however, the palm may be cani.ed 
off by a novelist who speaks of "the 
impression she gave from her little slit- 
like tacit sources "-that is, apparently, 
her eyes. 
In this last characteristic, novel Eng- 
lish has, perhaps, taken the lead. In- 
stances of it in its serious form are to 
be found even in Scott, when he is in 
what he himself calls his " big bow- 
wow" nlood-as, "The creak of the 
screw-nails presently announced that the 
lid of the last nlansion of Inortality was 
in the act of being secured above its 
tenant." Instances of it in its humorous 
form are to be found even in Dickens, 
when the reporter in hinl gets the better 
of the humorist-as, "The celebration 
is a breakfast, because a dinner on the 
desired scale of sumptuosity cannot be 
achieved within less limits than those of 
the non-existent palatial residence of 
which so many people are madly en- 
vious. " 
'V ord-pictures, so called, sometimes 
hang on newspaper columns; and they 
abound in recent novels. One author 


declares tlk"tt "God's gold" was in his 
heroine's hair; for "it was shot through 
with sunset spikes of Jellow light." .An- 
other says of the heroine that "the SUll- 
light made a rush at her rich chestnut 
hair," and descli.bes "her white teeth 
showing like pearls dropped in a rose, 
and a white throat in a foam of creamy 
laces." Another says that "the moon 
sean'hed out the deep-red lines" in the 
heroine's hair, and that her lips had 
"musical curves." 'Ve read of a land- 
scape which is "a perfect synlphony in 
bro,,"'ll," and of a woman who is "a 
ravishing symphony in white, pale 
green, and gold "; of a sun "resting on 
the hill like a drop of blood on an eye- 
lid"; of a nloon that "lies pale, with 
her chin upon the hill"; of a head 
"with one little round spot on the top 
reminding one of what a bird's-eJe view 
might show of Drummond Lake in the 
Dismal Swamp"; and of a woman whose 
"small hand, which seenled to blush at 
its own naked beauties, supported her 
head, imbedded in the volumes of her 
hair, like the fairest alabaster set in the 
deepest ebony." 
To enunlerate all the varieties of bad 
English to be found in newspapers and 
novels would be an unprofitable as well 
as a diffiClù t task. I have con ten ted 
nlyself with naming some of the more 
obvious ones to which a reader is ex- 
posed, and by which his own English 
will be injured unless he guards himself 
with the utmost care. To that end we 
should not too hastily believe that read- 
ing of this class is the only reading 
worth while, but sholùd make a strenu- 
ous effort to like something better, and 
should persist in the effort until suc- 
cess is reached. If Shakspere and 
Iil- 
ton are distasteful, one may try Pope 
or Cowper, Tennyson or 'Vhittier. If 
George Eliot is dull, one lllay try Field- 
ing or Hawthorne, Thackeray or Charles 
Reade, Scott or Trollope. If Bacon 
seems heavy, Emerson or Ruskin is at 
hand. For every reader there is some 
well-written book which he can enjoy ü 
he will, and which may serve as an anti- 
dote to the noxious effects produced by 
the novels and the newspapers of the time. 
Is tllÎs all that can be done? If it is, 
what hope can we cherish that. pure 
English will hold its own, even as well 


. 
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as it has donc, against the encrni 'H that 
aSHail it 011 eVf'ry sidp? 
0110 thing we Ulay he fmrc of: peoplo 
\\illl1ot giVí' up rí'ncling ephemeral pub- 
lications. Suell pnhlication!-l, on the ("on- 
trary, SN'm dc,;tined to appear ill con- 
stantly incrcusing nwnbers, and to Lc 
read more awl more; for, n
 timc goes 
011, people take Ulore UIHllllorc interest 
in the world they li\o in. They will 
rencl to-day's nf'\\ spaper, however poor 
in its(.1f, hel'ILUSf' it has thp hreath of 
to.day's life in it. They will give their 
attention more reaùily to a clpver story 
in the last magazine thn.n to )Iiss Aus- 
t('1Ù, " Emma," beeause the atmosphere 
of "Emma" is not, and that of the new 
Htory is, their atmosphere. The ti<1e 
8etH strongly one way, and it will make 
short work of any )lrs. Partington who 
tries to stop it with her brOOlll. 
Another thing seems to be pretty 
dear: a writt'r w ho wishc
 tu he read 
must ha,e solIwthing tt) say, and he 
must be ILhle to Hay it in Ull illterestin
 
nHt1lller. People do not prefer bad 
English to good; but if the good Eng- 
lish is in a dull piece of" riting, and the 
had English in a ('lever one, they will 
(and with reason) choose the latter. 
It follows that improvement in the 
(luality of ('urrcnt English is to be 
brought about, if at all, not Ly vain 
eftorts to prevent the production or the 
dissemination of news}mpcrs mHl novels, 
but b:y raising the a\ erage of t1u::;e that 
are produceù. 
Ien ana WOIuen of cult- 
ure and of high aims must be brought 
into the lmsiness. Btudents in our col- 
leges who are looking to book-making 
or to journalism as a }>rofession, must 
be ill'ged to keep constantly iUlllind that 
whate, er they writo should, alwfi)"s and 
uud('r nIl conditions, be their hest ; awl 
that hy heAt is meant, not IIlprt.ly English 
that" ill bear gTammutieal and rhetor- 
ical tf'sts, but English that means some- 
thin
, Ilnt! means it so stron
ly tLat a 
reader who ha
 once he
run the art ide 
or the chaptcr feelli uLliged to finish it. 
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I spí:ak of college graduates, not he- 
('nn
(" I helievc that they lmye a monop- 
ol,}" of goocl English-far frolll it-hut 
becausc of late y'are large numhers of 
t IWUl havc taken to tllf' p('n for 8 li \ ingo, 
ntHI hf'cause they are e
poHed to Hpe('iu.l 
dn.ngers. 'len whobe Htylp is the result 
of sclf-(lireded effort "ill guard jeal- 
ouslv what it hns co,>t them '"'0 much 
pain
s to acquire; hut the U liberally edu- 
cated II ).outh, who knows all that lIur- 
ray awl Blair can ten.('h him, is tCIllI)ted, 
when he discovers (M he is pretty surf' 
to do) his inferiority in Borne respects to 
the sclf-eaucated reporter at the desk by 
his side, who hegan life Ill:; an office-hoy, 
but who ha.
 acquired "the newspaper- 
Hense" and has mastered the tricls of thc 
trade-is tempted, and sometimes, tÙIlH, 
:yields to the temptation, to sacrifice his 
English to his dpsire to attract attf'ntion. 
If, ho\\ ever, his English be hard). enough 
to withstanù the chilling inßuence
 that 
surround it, if he uses it, not as an end 
in itself, but as a means to souwthing 
more import1tnt, he may not only keep 
it in its purity for his own use, but rua). 
also make it felt in his little world as a 
purifJing antI inspiring force. 
E,.en if those who serve the public, 
wlwther in newsp",}Jers or in noypl
, 
write as well as the conditions under 
which they labor will permit, it "ill still 
be the plain <.lut)' of readers not to 
give too mueh of their time to publi- 
cations that are like the tlower of the 
field, which to-day is and to-morrow is 
('ast into the oven or the wßHte-basket. 
At its best, journalism can ne,er, in any 
of its forms, take the place of literature. 
It do('s not, as literature does, lift Wi 
out of the trivial intcre::;ts and petty 
passions of daily life intù a pw'e and in- 
vigorating air. It do(.s not, us litera- 
ture docs, S}wnk a lanbruage so noble 
that while we reaù we forget our own 
vulgar and provine-ial mode
 of t-Pl.c('h. 
Too off<.u, un the contrary, it echoes 
our lo\\cst selves in i
 methods, its 
manners, anù its English. 
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THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY. 


Ðy John BQv1e 0' Reilfv. 


THERE once was a time when, as old songs prove it7- 
The earth was not l'ound, but an endless plain; 
The sea was as ,vide as the heavens above it-- 
Just millions of llliles, and begin again. 
And that was the time-ay, and nlore's the pity 
It ever should end !-when the world could play, 
\Yhen singel's told tales of a crystal city 
In a wonderful country far away! 


But the schools must come, with their scales and measures;" 
To limit the visions and weigh the spells: 
They scoffed at the dreamers with rainbow treasures, 
And circled the world in their parallels; 
They charted the vales and the sunny meadows, 
\Yhere minstrels wight ride for a year and a day; 
They sounded the depths and they pierced the shadows 
Of that wonderful country far away. 


For fancies they gave us their microscopies; 
For knowledge, a ruhble of fact and doubt; 
\Ving-broken and caged, like a bird from the tropics, 
Romance at the wandering stars looked out. 
Cold Reason, they said, is the eartWy Eden; 
Go, study its springs, and its ores assay; 
But fairer the flowers and fields forbidden 
Of that wonderful country faI' away. 


They questioned the slumbering baby's laughtel', 
And cautioned its elders to dream by rule; 
All mysteries past and to come hereafter 
\Yere settled and solved in their common school. 
But sweeter the streams and the wild bÜ'ds singing, 
The friendships and loves that were true alway; 
The gladness unseen, like a far bell ringing, 
In that wonderful country far away. 


Nay, not in their Reason Ollr dear illusion, 
But truer than truths that are measured and weighed- 
o land of the spirit! where no intrusion 
From bookmen or doubters shall aye be made! 
There still breaks the murllluring sea to greet us 
On shadowy valley and peaceful bay; 
And souls that were truest still wait to meet us 
In that wonderful country far away! 



THE 
\OTIF OF BIRD-SONG. 


By U,ur;cf TbompsvlI. 


" And some are hearing, ea

rly, the wild, 
Thrilling liquidity of dewy piping. "-KEATFI. 


HAT may be callc<1 
, tIle romance of 
l :. \-w " f--.._ 
 hird-song has l)('en 
the COlIlIllon prop- 
. erty of poets antI 

 en t It u 8 i astic de- 
,...-<1 Ir 
..... . Hcriptiye writf'rs of 
. 
 _ pro/::ie fro III thc 
. ...
 .... i 
'.þ' time that the Cad- 
mean contagion of letters sliPI>ea into 
the life of man. Indeed, eycr since 
the old Hehrew lyrist heard the voice 
of the hu.tIe in his land, there has heen 
a human e("ho to every trill and warble 
flung out of hush and bough all round 
the 'vernal circle of the earth. It has been 
well Haid by lHlü of our ahlest ornithol- 
ogists, Dr. Coues, that man and bird 
are the tv. 0 animals that sing and enjoy 
song. 'l'his lov(' of sweet sounds has 
fonnetl hetween these widely differen t 
and extremely specialized Leings a golù- 
en cord of H.}'1l1pathy, which has been 
kept sweetly vihrating for ages with in- 
terehange of melodious mouthings. 
I have often thought that it would be 
a most" f'leome book, if some cOlllpetenf 
person should construct a carefully ar- 
ranged anthology of the l>ird-lyrics "01'- 
thy of not<> \\ ritten in English since the 
days of Chaucer; or, better Htill, of all 
thè best bird-songs of every languagc 
from thf' heßÏnning of time. Such a 
work would disclose a singtùar ntHl 
beautiful phase of human history-a 
plta
e from "hieh the literary student 
llli
ht gather rieh treasure, awl out of 
which the scientist mi
ht distil the cs- 
sen('(\ of precious truths. 
Douhtlel::iH tht>ro is a cause, deep set 
in tLo myt:itery of life, fr0111 which ariReH, 
in accordance "ith sonIc naturn.l law, 
th,. instindive intf'rch:mgc of affection 
between man find tho BoY]
-hir<1:-J. 1 say 
instincti\'e b
cause I am not con, in<.'(\d 
that reason hus anything' to do with the 
mattér. \ man Illav ho Illl nr<1('nt nd- 
mirer of birds, and j'ct be UJl cnthu-;ia!'- 


tic Aportsmfiu-ready to kill them for 
luere al11u.c,ement, in which he iH 88 ir- 
rational as is the jay that would pluck 
out the eves of him \\ ho feedò it in the 
dead of ;inter, pro,i<led it chanced to 
illlag-ine the cJes to Le as lU8ciou'1 at) the 
berries of the IJrier. 
There is an imptùse-a law-otLer 
than the instincti,e 1ll0yeIl1ént toward 
food and }Jrotection, which causes the 
song-hird to get do
ü to man. I could 
gather many facts together in proof of 
this. Indeed, all the lower animals nre 
capablp of loving man, and many of 
them have oftcn and volUlltaril
' f:iought 
to show such affection. 
::\lr. Huxley, in accordance "ith the 
inference enforced by a great numhlr of 
anatomical facts, has grouped the birdB 
and reptiles together unùer the name 
.
allropsida; aud it has come to be pret- 
ty generally admitted aIllong scientistH 
that, whether the a-rian race has or has 
not actually descended from a reptilian 
ancestor, thero is certainly a lik(:n( 
8 
existing which justifies the inference of 
such an origin, especially in the absence 
of any tenahle theory to the ('outraIJ 
based on scientific reasoning. In this 
connection it is a striking fact that DO 
mammal, of its o\\n ac('ord, e\"pr has 
sought the companionship of man as 
freely and sincerely, so to bpeak, as 
JUany of the birds lUl<l some of the )'( p- 
tiles have. I have Heen toads, li7firds, 
and even snales exhibit great satibfac- 
tion in finding a cosey noo1. for tlu'1ll- 
selves in human hahitatioDs. I oncp 
haa a toaa friend who fllttene<l to enor- 
mom
 sil'e at my e
p(I}:-.
, and I had anl- 
})le opportuuity to noh> tlw b'1"O\\ th 
(quite apacc "ith his eorporen1 e
pnn- 
Aion) of his ufft-dion for rue. He 
ought 
my l1.elluaintmlcC and cultivated IllJ 
friendship of his own motion, e\ ident- 
h' takin
 it for granted that I COtÙ<.1uot 
f;lil to fed highly honored hy his utten- 
tions. J3il'll/::i hu\ C ll1.lde their lo\"c for 
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THE MOTIF OF BIRD-SONG. 


which was a rh)Tthmical hand-clapping 
performed by a companion. I mention 
this in connection with the suggestion 
that the chief difference between the 
highest order of bird-music and the low- 
est order of man-music is expressed by 
the word rhythm. There is no such an 
element as the rhythmic beat in any 
bird-song that I have heard. l\lodula- 
tion and fine shades of "color," as the 
musical critic has it, together with melo- 
dious phrasing, take the place of rhythm. 
The meadow-lark, in its mellow fluting, 
comes very near to a measure of two 
rhythmic beats, and the mourning dove 
puts a throbbing cadence into its plaint; 
but the accent which the human ear de- 
mands is wholly wanting in each case. 
On the other hand, the mocking-bird, 
the cat-bird, and the brown thrush ac- 
centuate their songs, but not rhythmi- 
cally; indeed, the cat-bird's utterance is 
an impetuous stream of glittering ac- 
cents, as it were-irregular, tricksy, 
flippant, and yet as symmetrical, in a 
certain sense, as the bird itself-and the 
mocking-bird's song is like a flashing 
stream of water flowing over stones in 
the sunlight and flinging ariose bubbles 
and tinkling spray in every direction. I 
have watched birds at their singing un- 
der many and widely differing circum- 
stances, and I am sure that they express 
joyous anticipation, present content and 
pleasant recollection, each as the mood 
moves, and all with equal ease. It is 
not so plain, however, that the avian 
nature is fitted to formulate hate, or sor- 
row, or anger in song, for any unpleasant 
mood seems to take expression in cries 
altogether unmusical. I have never 
heard one sweet note by any angry or, in 
any way, unhappy bird. The avian life 
is beset with every danger except, proba- 
bly, that of epidemic disease, and yet so 
flexible and elastic is it that the moment 
any terrible ordeal is past the bird is 
quite ready for a new and energetic ef- 
fort in song-singing. 
It may not be out of the way to say, 
in parentheses, here, that the practice of 
studying domesticated or semi-domesti- 
cated birds, with a view to applying the 
results to forming a theory of wild-bird 
life, is by no means a safe one. Domes- 
tication deprives birds of their proper 
food, and tends to shorten their lives 


and to disintegrate their characters. A 
mocking-bird reared in captivity is very 
interesting, and it may sing loudly and 
well, but it is not to be compared with 
the free wild-bird that sings in a south- 
ern grove, with its mate demurely hov- 
ering near. Domestication induces de- 
pm-ture front fi:;:ed habit, and in the 
highly specialized song-bird fixed habit 
is developed to almost the last degree ; 
in fact, is not the highest tYlJe of bird 
the completest animal, in point of phys- 
ical equipoise and fitness for indefinite 
prolongation of individual life, that the 
earth holds, man not excepted? I do 
not undertake to answer my interroga- 
tory directly; but to me it is significant 
in this connection that of all the hun- 
dreds-nay, thousands-of wild-birds 
that I have killed, and have seen killed, 
and of all that I have dissected for 
one purpose or other, I have never 
found one that was diseased, so far as 
I could discover, save from wounds, un- 
less the presence of intestinal worms in 
a perfectly strong and healthy-appear- 
ing subject may have indicated disease. 
I have dissected and minutely examined 
the mouth, throat, larJnx, syrinx, and 
lungs of a great number of song-birds, 
and in every case those organs have been 
in a perfectly normal and healthy state, 
so far as I could by any means discover. 
Among human beings a fine voice is the 
notable exception; among male mocking- 
binls in a wild state there is no excep- 
tion-theyall sing, and so nearly equally 
well that it requires close attention to 
discover any difference. So one wild 
bluebird's piping is practically identical, 
in volume, compass, and tinlbre, with 
that of every other wild male bluebird 
in the world. From this and a hundred 
kindred facts, it is safe to say that gen- 
eration and the constant transmission of 
organic power and equipoise are very 
nearly perfect with birds of the highest 
order. Indeed, in song, as in so many 
other ways, the bird shows the operation 
of a nearly unerring heredity, and I have 
been forced to conclude, from all that 
I have been able to note in the lives and 
habits of song-birds, that a good part 
of bird-song is the mechanical response 
to what may be called hereditary lllem- 
ory. The lllOcking-bird, reared in cap- 
tivity, far from the haunts of its ances- 
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torH, will rf'pf'nt tho crieH of birdc.; it haq 
never b
t.m and 
 hu,,
 voices it ha
 never 
hea1"<1. I han' heurd it <10 this. :Kot 
ouly the power to mimi(' iH lwreditn.ry, 
hut there, lingering in the bird's nature, 
is the memory, so to call it, of the voi<'eH 
it is horn to L mimic-the yO ices its nn- 
{'CHtors mimicked ten thommnd :y('urs 
ago. 
It Ims lw('n the fUHhiou for men of 
Hcieuee to make light of the COllllllon le- 
geud of the po"er of birds and other 
animals to foretell raiu and otlll'r lllete- 
orologieal plwuomcun.; hut I long ago 
learned to credit it in a large degree. 
Birds are not alwa
's right in their pre- 
dietioIlH, hc('um;c weatlwr-threats fil'e 110t 
always carried out. The J ellow-billed 
cuckoo is more vociferous when the ùa- 
rOUletpr illdi("n.t(.s raiu, hut oft(.u tlw 1>a- 
rometf-'l' fail") to fetch the shower. The 
tree-frog, another Hort of song-bird, 
squeals and chÎ11>s fit the first illt1ieatiou 
of a rain-atmosphere, hut the ra.in nm)" 
fail to COllIe. l3irùs sing "ith emphllsi
 
after a shower, as if they felt as much 
refreslU'<l H.H the '\ iolets, aud the dovel', 
awl the maple-leaves, and no doubt they 
do thus e"\.press some sense of delight 
in their revivified surroundings, jw.;t as 
they have ,.mng or cackled in pleasant 
anticipation of the same before it came. 
I have Heen a lllOckiug-hird ent the 
hest part of a luscious pear or apricot, 
and then leap to the tOpluuht spray of 
the tree and sing a:i if it would trill it- 
self into fragments for vcr," joy of the 
f
a.c,t. The bhrike cannot sing, hut af- 
ter impaling a grasshopper on a thorn 
he "illlllake a hideous effort to he melo- 
dious over the dced. So the hlueja'y 
will utter it'J softest and sweetest "00- 
<1le-<1oo, oOllle-doo," as Hoon as it has 
"iped its bill dear of tho hlood-stain 
recei, ed in ruurdering a nest-full of 
YOWl:={ sparrows. J':n,'n the heltt.d king- 
fisher ('ackles gleefully every timo he 
swallo" s a minnow, as the barn-yard 
hen docs whell she has laid an ('
g." 
Huffon, in his dlfirming skd("h of the 
mocking-bird, written over 0. hundred 

.ears ago, gra.phieully describes its dra- 
nlll,tic rowerH und tho f('(-'ling it e-\.hillits 
whilo sil1
illg: "It thrills to its 0\\ II 
,oic(', und {1c("ompullies it \\ ith measured 
1ll0H'I1H'llts that are always Huih.d to the 
inexhaustible \u.riety of it
 l>bl"ascs, nu.tu- 
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ral awl fiC'quired. It" usual prelu<le is 
to lift itself at first little by little, its 
wings outsprea(l, then to fall, hca<] dO",""Il- 
"Rrd, to itH place fif.{ain ; :lnd, afh
r going 
through thiq bizarre e"{ercitie for Rome 
time, it begins its time-keeping roo, e- 
meuts, or, if JOu pl(.tLf,(-', its <ImH'f', ac- 
cording "ith tho different parts of its 
song. If it utters bright and airy. ""Ð.r- 
hlings, its "ings at the 
uue time de- 
scribe a lllUltitudo of eireles that ('rOf;!i 
themselves in the air; one be
S it thread 
the ins and outs of a tortuous line, 
through which it ceaselesHly asc(.nd'i 
ft.lld descends. If its throat tlin
s out a 
hrilliant and Hharply quavereù caùence, it 
accompallieH it with wing-strokes equally 
livelyanù smart." I SU}>pODe that Buftc>D 
described all this from hearsay, but it iB 
quite as accurate as nnJothing ds(-' I have 
found in his works. ...\s a matter of faet, 
many of our song-LirJs are consummate 
actors, within narrow limits, anc1 have a 
command of gesture that any opera-Htar 
might well coyet. The comparibon he- 
tween the mocking-bird and any other 
oscine Hpeci(.s UlUHt he cut Hhort, how- 
ever, when it comes to the d'llu '- 
mnll-the final outcome of the song-- 
for it is here that our \meriean nightin- 
gale is incollll>arahle. In speaking of 
this, Buffon says: ""nen it gives full 
fr('('c10111 to its yoice in burstH wherein 
the Bounds are at first full and brilliant, 
then softening down b
. degrees, and 
finally d
.ing out and losing themselves 
altogether in a Hilence as chanuing as 
tlw rarest melody, then it is that one 
sees it hover gently abo\ e it;i perch, 
slowly Hlackeuing the motion of its 
wings, and resting quiet at last, as if 
Buspt::nded in mid-air." But I baye seen 
it go far l)('yont1 even this ('xtrnor- 
dinary perfornlance, and slowly foll to 
the ground, panting, anù apparently 
exhausted from the effect of its ecstatic 
climax of exertion. During nUll)" visitH 
to the coast of the Gulf of )Iexico in the 
bpring', I have '1.vailed mYHelf of ampl(' 
opporhmity to study this Shnkf':..;pearc 
oi the birds, and I ha,e concluded, from 
"hat I think sufficient proof, that tho 
mocling-hird Hillgt.-1, ('olls('iously nt tillle
, 
for the pm1)o
 of gainin
 the fa, or of 
ruau. One thing is et\Sil
 no
d: It
 
song-. sUllg dost to l.umlln hnhitation
 
in the' inl's und orchards and gardl'nl:i 
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of man's planting-is not the same song 
it sings in the wild depths of the south- 
ern woods. I was so struck with this 
that I put it to the test in every way I 
could, and I got 80 familiar with the 
difference that, while wandering in the 
lonely forests, I could know when I was 
nearing a settler's clearing or a negro's 
cabin by the peculiar notes of the mock- 
ing-birds. All along the charming gnlf- 
coast from 1\Iobile to Bay St. Louis, or, 
in the other direction, to St. l\Iark's and 
Tallahassee, there is not a cot, no matter 
how lonely or lowly, provided it has a 
fig-tree, that there is not a pair of mock- 
ing-birds to do it honor. The Scupper- 
nong vineyards, too, are the concert- 
halls of this famous singer. N ear the 
home of 1\11'. Jefferson Dayis, and, I be- 
lieve, upon the estate of the ex-Confed- 
erate chieftain, I sat in the shade of a 
water-oak and heard a mocking-bird 
sing, over in a thrifty vineyard, the rare 
dropping-song of which naturalists ap- 
pear to have taken no notice. It was a 
balmy day in 1\Iarch; the sky, the gulf, 
the air all hazy and shimmering, the 
whole world swimming in a purplish 
mist of dreams, and I felt that the song 
was the expression of some such sweet, 
passionate longing as exhales from Keats' 
"Ode to a Nightingale." Under the low- 
hanging boughs, and over the level, 
daisy-sprinkled ground, I gazed upon 
the sheeny reach of water, half con- 
vinced that I was looking through 


" :Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn," 


and the very tones of the bird's voice 


Rccorded with the feeling in which the 
day was steeped. 
Genuine bird-song is simplJ" the high- 
est form of avian vocalization, by which 
instinctively, if not premeditatedly, the 
bird finds expression of pleasure. The 
absence of true rhythm probably is sig- 
nificant of a want of power to appreciate 
genuine music, the bird's comprehension 
compassing no more than the value of 
sweet sounds merely as such. 
As to the origin of bird-song, it has 
come, it seems to nle, in responsf' to a 
growth of the natural desire for a means 
of expression. Language is the highest 
mode of expression, and bird-song is a 
beautiful and witching, but very imper- 
fect, language. In this connection it is 
a striking fact that all the most gifted 
avian singers are small. The nightin- 
gale and the mocking-bird are insignifi- 
cant, physically, when compared with the 
ostrich, the condor, and the crane. The 
entire skull of the mocking-bird is no 
larger than the end of one's thumb, and 
its brain will weigh about one-quarter of 
an ounce. No great scope of intelli- 
gence could be expected in such a case; 
but we must admit that, in a slender 
way, this brain is amazingly developed 
and balanced, and that, compared with 
man's, it is proportionately the more 
powerful and under íar better control. 
H a quarter-ounce brain can shape a 
bird-voice so as to captivate the imagina- 
tion of man throughout the ages, what 
ought a brain of ninety-two cubic inches 
do with an equal opportunity? Like 
the musician of old, it should set the 
very trees to dancing. 
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I :Ç ". HE plwlloUleual re- 
ø ' ,r t' . suIts prO(lw'p(1 hy 
'" 
 T :'. the Prench 8ehool 
'. 1. 4- 
 of Fine Arts, "hich 
I A .
 for nt.arly four and 

 1-,. ;; a half centurics 
t . 
,- ',. _
,- has successfully 

 
 
 
-n.- ..... ..- 
.
 1 tr:tÏnc(1 Illcn from 
cycry c i v i I i zed 
country of the earth, is a
 constant }'efu- 
tatiou . of the criticisllls of thmm who 
insist that to hring n. f'tu<I(,llt ill contaet 
with the ma.sters of his art is mereh' to 
develop imitative ability th}'ough a 
sys- 
tel11 of illstruetion tending to pelJ)t.tuatc 
umunerisllls, ('rump iw lividuality, and 
fetter genius-rather than to stimulate 
genuine originality. 
1'0 helic\'o theso critie8 is to admit 
that schools of art are llionuments of 
pnhlil' d('l"('liction that hasten the (lecav 
of art awl taste, by gi, ing" artitieial el
- 
vation to mClliocrit\", deadcnin a . natural 
talpnt, awl introdu
ing into tll; freedom 
of nrt U,U ullsalutary .]egr('(' of the 1Ua
- 
te1"8 authority atHl illtcrfcr('nl'c. 
En'u us grea.t a genius as Horace Ver- 
nd re('olU.uu'wl('(1 tht' f;uppres
ion of the 
g'on'rnwIlt s("hoolllllll aClulemy at HonH'. 
But the long list of artists 
\"ho, siul" 
 
his time, havo ohtaiIH'<1 their first }mh- 
lie l'l'cOgL1Ítioll awl rccomp('ns('s, "hil
 
still LLt thù 

huol. pro,'es how disulitrous 
UH" a loptioll of hiB vie\\ 8 would have 
hc(>u to the art of ]
nul<'(', nwl thos(' ('OUB- 
tries which have Ll'ell iutIm'nc(.tl by it. 
\ s('hool thut call ele\ at
 n nahon's 
ta...te, \\ hich makes it
('lf fpIt ill thc HlIlull- 
cst article of u:,cfwnl'ss that puters iuto 


t)w commercp of thp ,,"orl<1, has a right 
to f'xist, aUlI a mis
ioll to mrintain, (S- 
pecially while its fmperiority of standard 
is sustain('d through thp teachingH of 
ID('ll no less fam.ous and "orltl-re- 
nowned than Taine, Yiollet-le-Duc, Le- 
sucur, Lenoir, Heuzey, and many others, 
"llOse "ritings and lectUl'f'S explain all 
Ute truths and theories of art. It is a 
rare treat to be bLo" n b, bur-h talent 
how architecture gops thro
lgh a re h '1l1ar 
gl'ftllation of ('hanges from 
l'sthetic to 
utilitarian principlel:i-from principles 
founded upon self-impose<l lans of im- 
aginary construdion, to thOH(' founded 
011 the nect'ssiti('s of actual construction. 
the one concomitunt and co-tempora- 
neous \\ ith ideal art t1l(' utla'r "ith imi- 
tatiye art; to have poilltèd out th(.
 
changes, heginning "ith the Egyptians, 
whose huildillgS were hewn out of the 
ro('k, Wlll'll ('('Ol1omy waH nt.n'r (lUt'S- 
tioned, and ornament "as tIat and con- 
ventional, all to become, ill th hands of 
tht'" Gn.ek, a styl(> of gn.n.t(.r f'leg-:lllee 
antI refinement, thong}} t:'till btahle, firm. 
and scvere, with the pl'rfect rf'IJobe of n 
S)"stí'lll "hieh "as eompl(.te. 
i1lipl(', in- 
tt'grate, but limitctl, UH the ((reeks 
"ere Jnoderatt', tÙwa\s sho,\in
a rf'finefl 
rctic(,Ill'C in tllf'ir wo;'k; to lloÌl' how flw 
ROlllllns, \\ 110 roh ht.( 1 the col Ulllll of all 
preh'ncc of OCl'uplLtion, Cll.rrietl theil' 
proc ':3S '8 from unity to dlliinh'
rntion, 
from mn
s to tlduil, from n:st111'tic to 
utilita,rinu construction. whieh tinally led 
to that decadent;p of truth u.1lI1 ht.;t.utv, 
"hi..h nrriy('(l \\ ith thl' udn'llt of the 
cnrly Christiun ag('s. 


Cup)Ol'ht, 1'-."'" by Churl!'., :-'crlbnt'r".. 
)"'" .\11 rl/:ht.. r,-enhl. 
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exempting the pro- 
fessors and nlf'ID bf'rs 
from taxation ana mil- 
itary duty. The s e 
}n-Ï vileges and powers 
wel'e confirmed, and 
even extended, under 
the various nlOnarehs 
and the several Louis, 
until the Fourteenth 
instituted, at the in- 
stigation of his prime 
minister, Colbert, the 
"N atiollal School of 
Fine Arts," whiC'h he 
thol'oughly organized 
and equipped, while 
placing it under the 
complete control of 
the Academy, now 
kno,,-n as the Insti- 
tute of France. These 
... g rea t prel'ogati yes 
S 
 
 were nHtin tained 
1 ' 
through the dynasties 
of all the Orleanists, 
and. until the third 
Napoleon, who 
changed the organi- 
zation and arrogated 
to himself the control of the scLool, 
through his Dlinister of the Fine Arts. 
The latter penetrated into the councils of 
the administration, as the empel'or in- 
si::;ted that the institution was a service 
of the state, whose nlanagement should 
be one of the attributes of a lninisterial 
department, regulated anel administered 
by doctrines, rules, and principles in 
keeping with the theories of IUlperial- 
ism. This reform, so radical, of a systelll 
which had lasted two hunch'ed years, 
aroußecl violent recriminations, as the 
Institute of France saw, with great dis- 
pleasure, escape from it attributes that 
had given it a rôle and considerable im- 
portance. But time and results have 
justified the change, and the "Forty 
Immortals" of the Acadelny, have since 
admitted the sagacity of the act, and 
concede that the transfer of authority 
was for the best interests of France and 
its art. 
For the encouragement and emula- 
tion of about one thousand pupils of the 
school the state has instituted a large 
nUTIlber of medals and cash prizes, to 
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Hippolyte-Adolphe Taine, Professor of Æsthetics, Section of Belles-Lettres. 


'VIlen Taine speaks, the élite of the 
Parisian art world often mingles with 
the ambitious students struggling for 
success. In elegant words, that al'e often 
translated in all the principal languages 
of Europe, he shows how the same 
changes are made obvious in painting 
that apply to its sister art, though their 
chronological sequence nlay not be so 
continuous, when JllaSS becomes ahan- 
doned for detail, severity fOI' picturesque 
effect, breadth and simplicity for brill- 
iancy and force, and how by degrees we 
come to more pedect m.t while going 
through the SaIne phases as in archi- 
tecture, from simplicity, breadth, and 
largeness, both of style and material, to 
complexity, detail, reaJism, and finish. 
It is int.eresting to trace the history 
of a school whose position and eminence 
among the art centres and countries of 
the world is incontestable. It was vir- 
tually created more than half a century 
before the discovery of America, when 
Charles VII. founded the Academy of 
St. Luke for the instruction of paint- 
ing, and gave it special privileges by 
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Det.,I. of the Cour d'Honneur. 


"hi<.h havc l)(.'cu n.<l<k<l Hl'H'ral priva.h }Pgnc'iPH, of fOlïl1l-r pupils awl otlU'r
, that 

'ielJ n. rc\ cnue of nc.u'ly fort
. thou!o,und frnut'r:;. \mong thE> is Un, inh-rest of 
au ('u<lo" mellt of 1-'('\'('11 t hou
allll tlollano\ f;('11t tu FralH'e thi
 n-ar h\" tllt" {unllt'r 
.\lIu-ri('all pHpils (aic!t.<ll)'y a f(." other nr<.hitt
.ts atHl patrolls 
f n.rt). ill recogni- 
tion uf the 
ratuitou'i education thcy IU1<l rCL"ci\cll from tLe French GOH'rlll11ent, 
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Alexandre Cabanel, Professor of Painting. 


and the hospitality and courtes'y that 
had been shown them by the authori- 
ties, professors, and pupils of the school. 
All these prizes, except the last men- 
tioned, are offered to foreigners as well 
as the French, with the hospitality of 
the institution, there being no tuition fee 
of any kind allowed or accepted. The 
" Grand Prize of ROllie " is restricted to 
Frenchmen; this is a travelling scholar- 
ship, instituted by Louis XIV. in his en- 
deavors to raise the character of the fine 
arts, by extending the functions of the 
Institute of France, with a branch acad- 
emy at ROllie. This Pl.ize, though con- 
ducted entirely at the school, is awarded 
by the French Academy, and consists in 
a five-veal's' residence in the 1\Iedici Pal- 
ace, p
rchased by the government for 
this purpose, though the second year the 
student is expected to visit the principal 
cities of Italy, and even go to Greece, 
where there is another academvof France 
at Athens. . 
To visit Italy and reside in Ron1e, the 
cradle of civilization and the arts, in this 
marble villa of the :\Iedici, where care is 
driven away; to be ahle to admire every 
day the treasures of antiquity that snr- 
round one, and see thenl bathed in that 


warIn sunlight which gives them so llluch 
value,-this is surely, for a student in art, 
a realized ideal. The group of Incn frOlu 
the various sections of the school fonn 
an élite within an él ife; they are the con- 
querors of th(' "Grand Prize of Rome," 
and reside in this palace, magnificently 
situated in the centre of a panorama 
where Rome, its monuments, its palaces, 
its vast campagna, its long line of aque- 
ducts, and its horizon of mountains ap- 
pears and disappears, all unfolding in a 
wonderful picture. To remain in such a 
place, and see these things with the eyes 
of youth, constitutes for all these artists 
the realization of a dream. They study 
hard and conscientiously. The sc;UptOl
S 
copy and imitate the antique, the paint- 
ers follow the manner of the best of the 
old masters, while the architects endeavor 
to bring out in their restorations the 
physiognomy of the Roman monuments 
and the æsthetic character that belongs 
to each, while also studying the moulded 
marbles gilded by the sun, the pictu- 
resque effects, the sombre richness of the 
Etruscan tombs, the lovely coloring of 
Pompeii, the dignity of Pæstum, the 
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Jean-Leon GérOme, Professor of Painting 
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The Fmdrne of the Head of Orpheu.... 
bucce&fu!tiCulptor'ø sketch for the Grand l'rizo of RODle in 1
8. 


lwauty of the Sicilian tomùs, t!.lld thc 
anti(!uitÜ.s of Gr(-'el"(-,. This group of 
copies, studit..s, nuù rcsh>ratiolls repre- 
sents herui(O dlorts, fn.ti
uing j(}UrIl('
'H 
for distant rescal"("h(-'H, (1is("o\"t'rips im- 
prcb'1..w.tc(I "ith b.leut an(I iIltcllig('ut 


<1i::;ciplillC III the investigation of the 
priu("iplt'H of nrt aIld tIlt.' traditions of 
antiquity. 
The (Oolllpcìitioll for this tran.llill
 
ht"holarship is thl lUost l'
citiIlg- of the 

.t'a.r; "hile the l"eSlùts often crush lllilll,Y 
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Part of the Château Gaillon. 


a heart, and blast InallY a hope, for only 
one is chosen, out of an average of two 
hundred and fifty who annually present 
themselves in each of the four depaIi- 
ments. These are lessened in nUlnber 
by a series of tests, until finally ten frOIn 
each are selected for the final struggle for 
the highest gift in the hands of the state. 
These fOl,ty n1en, brothers in the sister 
arts, devote their entire strength, energy, 
and talent for one hundred days, while 
working, like slaves in a quarry, or crim- 
inals in a prison; each competitor is 
guarded, separate, in a room about fif- 
teen feet square, while the corridors and 
entrances to the building are controlled 
by patrolling" guardians." Here they 
work unaidecl by assistance or docu- 
ments. The award, which is made in 
August of each year, is generally ac- 
cepted with good grace by the van- 
quished, and only once in later years 
has there been any demonstration of dis- 
satisfaction,-when Bastien-Lepage lost 
the prize by the adverse vote of his own 
master, Cabanel, who was greeted on 
his departure from the council-room by 
a storm of hisses and groans; while a 


band of discontents, headed Ly Sal'ah 
Bernhardt, the actress, gained access to 
the exhibition-room, and surrounded the 
picture of the talented artist with palms 
and wreaths of immortelles, keeping 
possession of the place until the fair 
tragedienne, who was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the geniuH uf Lepage, was po- 
litely requested to retire, and the men 
were less ceremoniously ejected. A sim- 
ilar, but quieter, l)rotest was Inacle in 
1
()5, when Regnault lost the prize; 
though he had his revenge the next 

rear, when he was unanimously chosen 
-a boon that never came to Lepage, 
though he tried three times. 
The list of successful men is a long 
one, and to give it would be hut to re- 
peat the names of the greatest men who 
have brilliantly figured in the history 
of cotemporary art in France. During 
the competitions the governll1ent allows 
each candidate a small pension for his 
expenses, which has been generously 
added to by private endowments. The 
succeHsful Ulan becomes, on receiving 
the prize, a penSiOllel' of the state for 
five years in Italy and Greece; has six 
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Monument In the 
c des Beaux art. to Henry RCinault 
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hundred dollars a year, besides an allowance of two hundred dollars for trayelling 
expenses; and for three years after his I'durn to France receives six hunched 
lllOre a year, and an inspectorship on a government cathedral, palace, or building, 
until his reputation is established-a magnificent encuuragenlent for the culture 
of the fine arts wortby of copying by the other nations of the e3,rth. 
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Thú :.;("hool is huilt on 
till' Hite of the old ('Oll\'(>ut 
of tlU' Ht. \uguo..;tillS, ('011- 
Y(.rte<1. uu<1er H(.un' I\. 
into n HlUS 'IUll of Jt'
'f'n("h 
HlOllUllU'ut!òl. 'rho ImihI- 
iugs :Ln' isolat '(1, irn'gu- 
Jar, IlmI piduresqu(.ly 
groupe( 1. lu1.\ illg 1 )I'pu n.r- 
raugf'( 1 n.t fi rst J1l0l'(' es- 
pe('i:ù1
 to rN'('Ì\ 0 the 
('olle('ìion of o\"(>r five 
h un(In'(I nn.hit('dllral 
fraguH'uts of an(.i('nt 
:Frnll('e, than to JUC't..t the 
rt'(plirPlIiPuts of n 
('hool 
of Fino \rts. Thl'
l' relics 
arl' pIa. . .,1 chronologi- 
('ulh', in n. sPlil's of ('ourt- 
yar;Is awl halìs, thl'ul- 

pl \'ús huilt ,Üth 80Dle uf 
the d('bris. 
The iu('o}H'rPIH'Y of dis- 
position Illl< 1 ulltitll('SS of 
the u.rraug'('llieut of this 
HPri('s of halls for tho IH'- 
(,l"ssitiú
 of tl1l' institutiou, 
It'd t}H.: thirù X:LI)oleon. 
in thl" pur}y part of his 
r(.i:.{ll. to úluplo.y tIll' Í:L- 
Ill0US arehitcl"t of the 
!Joun'e. Fl-li""í ])I11,an, to 
l)(.th'r a(lapt t hp Imil(lillgs 
to the ('on \ eniClll'('S of t1l(
 
sÌ1uI(>uts uull the rp(!uirp- 
J1ll"U ts of till' :l< Iminist ra- 
tioll ; aud his gcnius cr(.atctl n. (-;t'riús of 
stlHlios, mnphitlH'atrcs, hemieydl's, l' l'i- 
tation, }('dun'. f'
alllination, fUllI ('oun- 
eil roo1US. \\ ith a grand firt lihrary awl 
museums uf painting'. b 'ulpbue
 aUtI 
ar('hit;>dllre, h('si(I('s fas('il1ating sl'lips 
of ("ourts. ('orri(lors, hall
. loggias, mHI 
gnnl('us, that arc ÙC
 ond ('ollllJuri!o-oll 
"ith anyt hil1g in Europe. l
:.Ll"h f"atun' 
has 1\ yari('(1 ('h:lr:u.tt'r, ILU l'
ln'('ssiy(' 
Ornall1('U tation, n. l'hilo
ophi('al i( leu to 
maintain, and n. p()('ti(' story to t('11; 
Hot hillg has h(.(.u Ill'gh.(.tea to f'\.citp 
the 
.()UU
 hludpllt. (\itlH'r 1,
' ori:
illtl.l 
works or the ('opit's of grt'at men. 
Hf'rp, for iw,t:Ul('(', is n rp(lll..tioll of 
the 
i
tiu . C'hnpt'l, v. ith it>; copy of tllf' 
Last .TlHIgml"llt of 1\Ii("hal'l lligclo ill tlH' 
ola ('hap(.l of tlw .Augm,tin JltlUh. and 
h('sitle it the Loggia of tho Yatiean, 
with th
 lb,phuel frescus n('eurnt('l
. 


:m;j 


" 


'iidore Plls. Profei$o' of PamtmK, 


and faithfully rf'peatpd, gÙ-illg to tbou- 
:-,antls of StIll leu t'i of Pl1Llll'e fiucI oilier 
('OUll trÌ<'s the s:l1ue s('llsatiOllh and l)ll-as- 
un's tha.t must ha\"(
 bCl'lll'\.Pl.rit'llCl-d h
 
tho:-- who hayc li,eù ml1on
 the oligi- 
lla}s. This T
oggin. is nbly s('('OlHI(,.I hy 
porti('os, \\ 1ll'1"0 tL1"C l'l"t'Sl'UÌt'll. n'storc(l 
into n. frif'.le, \\ ith majestic l'olltiuuity, 
the falllous rdil"fs of thl' Partlll'l1ia'; 
while tho large ('lltr:uU'e-COU1"t is yirt- 
lully iu("nl<.;tp(l \\ ith {'wIll'....>; fra:-,-rru.ents, 
whi;'h Il(hllirahl
p h'B tht' fa.>.;('illuting 
story of tIll' (I:m 11 of Fr:1ul'("s St'l'OlH 1 
Upn:-tÍssallee. mul \\ hi('h hn.\l
 h. "D 
u 
ell" l'rl
' a.daptt.'(l to th HIUToUlllling 
lmil(lillg's a
 to Ill'l'('ar llH'l11ht'l"S of 
t IWUl ratlH'r than Ol'1l:Lllll'ub. Finallv. 
\\ hat remained of the dl'bri.b collcct
d 
artpr tJl(' "<l('rilt'
iol1s rlL\ a
es of tIlt' 
Hl'\"ollltiOll has becn ub('d in a HCc.onù 
inner eourt, ill so picturcsqu\.. a \\ ß
.- 
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framed in, reauimatecl, ancll'e(,oIlRtruct- 
ed-that the ruins have become a Inonu- 
mente Xothing cOlùd be more perfe('t 
than these two courtR, beginning with 
the Chitteaux of Gaillon and Am boise, and 
leading through fragnlents of successive 
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Jules André, Professor of Architecture. 


centuries down to the main building of 
the school, in the correct and elegant 
style of later times, with its long series 
of marbles copied from the antique by 
the prizemen at Rome. 
These courts should be seen early in 
the day, through the slanting rays o{ the 
morning sun, casting its long shadows; 
for then no noise disturbs the visitor, for 
whom the place is no longer a court, but 
rather appears the entrance of an Iblian 
palace, with its many fragments that 
seem to announce the approach to a Inu- 
seum. For a while one is transported to 
that part of K orthern Italy ornamented 
bv the clever Lombards who were called 
tò Rome by the popes; then he imagines 
himself in Florence, in an unknown 
promenade, not far from the old palace; 
'while it seems as though a few steps 
only would bring hiln before the Loggia 
of the Lanzi or the Palace of the Strozzi, 
so true is the harmony of the dispoHition 
and the arrangement of the detail. 
In the gardens, farther removed, an- 
other order of sensations he gins, for we 
are transportecluear to ROlne, to a cor- 
ner of a villa that recalls the h
ùits and 


taRt,es of tll(' Roman princes; on the 
lawllH rise isolated columns of marhle, 
supporting only their own capital
. like 
the yoti,"e pillars of the Forum, while all 
is SUITouIHlecl by a row of ruined vine- 
covered arcades, within the shade of 
which are thrown, with an art full of 
abandon, capitals, cornices, friezes, and 
débris of lnanv a ruined French mOllU- 
ment, worthy to rival those of Greece 
and ROllle ; à high sculptured fOUlltain 
spreads its freshnc->ss and tempts one on 
to the old cloister of the Augustin nuns, 
which has been transformed into a POlll- 
pei'1,n atrium, the upper floor having" the 
character of the Campagna homes of old; 
while the mulberry-tree in the corner, 
the lawns, the flowers, and the single 
jet of water in the centre Etruscan ba- 
sin, all surrounded by the warm-tinted 
arcades, with marble"' floor-lnosaics, on 
which reRt statuettes in everv nook and 
corner, transport one within the very 
walls of a Homan house. 
In the presence of these courts, gar- 
dens, and cloisters one experiences an in- 
describable feeling of calm; and a seren- 
ity here creeps over the brain of the 
dweller in a large city which shows how 
great must have been the genius of Du- 
ban tu be able so to express what he felt 
in his artistic being-to bring here and 
perpetuate, for others, what he himself 
loved and the joys he felt in his travels. 
The students are justly }Jroud of the 
school, and grateful to the artist, }Joet, 
and dilettante who knew how to trans- 
form it fron1 a place of study into this 
enchanting one, and create for them a 
palace that for richness of effect is equal 
to Pompeii and for originality is worthy 
of the best periods of the Renaissance. 
,\Yith all this general effect of high 
artistic beauty another aim was success- 
fully joined by the architect, which was 
to present in detail to the students fac- 
similes and replieas of the 1110st famous 
works e
isting in the world of art.. This 
has been successfully accomplished ill 
various picturesque ways; for in the 
large Exhibition" Hall of l\Ielpomene" 
are the celebrated prophets and sibyls 
of 1\1ichael Angelo and the masterpieces 
of R,tphacl and others; ill a "Hall of 
1\1o<1els" are graphically and inte1li- 
gentlypresellted. in cork, the cntire range 
of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and me- 
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School and Library Entrance. 


rlh'val nrchitccturc; whiIf' in the fal1lOus u nlle
' of CÜ!::5t!o\," the lnrg-f'st find finf'st 
ill the \\'orl<1, rise, 
rnnd mHllllllj(.",ti('. nhoyf' flU' tholls:11HIs of otlU'r ohj(.(.ts. the 
full-:-,;.ze columnR of tho Parthellon mal tho Temple of J llpitf'r 
tntor. Thf'bc C'JlstH, 
ill PIHlh.,t:)H rooms, halls. awl ('on;.ùorR. all 
rnna tn){'S, appear as mutè teaChf'TR, 
whu secm to 
ay to thp :-;t11l1(,])t: .. Iu \1-; arc l'Ollt:LÏnl,a the S('lTd of hea\lt
. Ilull 
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Exhibition Entrance, 


proportion, and the highest expression of true art; do not copy us, but remember 
the laws that control us; do not imitate, but create, by returning to simplicity and 
grandeur, while writing naturally, and without afÌectation and pretension, that 
beautiful universal tongue called art. Be thinkers, besides observers; and, above 
all, maintain in France that initiative which, in the arts, has procill'ed for her so 
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many \,i('torics an] su<.'h constant su- 
premacy. ,. 
...\.8 a fit place for the annual distrihu- 
tiun of prizes, thf' " HC1l1icyele," or semi- 
circular amphitheatre, Wa
 plaunpd ; mul 
afterward made famous 1)y l)alÙ Dela- 
roche, who dccoratp<<! its "wallH "ith a 
group of U1('U nssemLle<1, for the distri- 
Imtion of recompenSt's to succebf,flÙ tal- 
ent, hpfore the greatest artists of every 
nge nnd COUll try from the age of Pericles 
down to that of Louis XlV. Sf'ated in a 
Temple of Fwue are \.peIle
, 1
I1ÏdÏa::;, 
and Ietinu
, who presidp hy right of 
their fiutit!ue fame, sUIToundpd hy four 
female fi
-rw.'es, who represent, collective- 
ly, the theory of art, ntHl sf'}>arately per- 
sonify the four great iuflucnccs-( trcek 

\.rt, Roman Art, Hothic ..\rt, and the 
l{puaissauC'('-whiC'h have coutrolled the 
forms of it!.; (lcw.lo}Jlll('nt. In this mag- 
nific('nt PnntlH'on the suceessful student::; 
in IJaintiug, scull iture, anù architedure 
nplwar to n'('ci\"c tlu'ircro\\uH, HH though 
from the ,"cry halHIH uf ...\.pc11es. l}hidia.... 
and Ictinus tlu:'lllsdV'es. 
AH to the pradit'1l1 workings of thp 
f1('hool, it has It }>f'rft'('t sYl't('11l of traiu- 
ing iu nIl the departments uf art that 
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fire necess:ll")" for a complete eompre- 
hel1sion of the requirclllentH of the 
branches undertaken, hoth practical 
and theoretical. The methofls of in- 
strudion have alwan
 he en eritieised hy 
foreign governments, Vi ho were jea1ou"s 
of the .whool's }H'eHtige nncl wide-felt 
influence, and who claimecl that the 
theories aelvan(.
d tend
d to perpetuate 
prejudicf'cl ideas finel doctrilles hased 
upon classic traditionH that hf'long to 
the paHt, und prevented frpsh and vigor- 
ous individualit
. from recei\-ing- ellCO\U'- 
agellleut aud r('cognitioll. But this it-. 
only partly true, as the large l'orps of 
French profec..sors nen'r attcIl1}>t to 
recluC'e tho instrudion to a forlllula- 
knowing that art plndeH any attf'Il1}>t to 
finalyze it, or fix its principles b
 log-- 
i('al dpeluctiollR. The,- an' alwan
 1ll('1l 
of ('miupuce whoso kl;owl(,t!(re n
' er sti- 
flps their in
pira.tion
, and tllC ehoice of 
uuy Ol1e is ldt to the b..st. of the pupil 
on ent<.ring thf' Hehoo!. Illgn's, in the 
tÌrst half of this ('('utl1r\", aut! the cele- 
hratet! trio, Cfihanel, n[.rÛllle, filhl Pit." 
uwl<'r the H(,(,OlHI ('JUpin :lnd rqmhlic, 
with .Jules \Ildrt-, thp ('plchm,t,(.d n.rchi- 
ted, lUl\ e hme shnped the firt of France, 
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Bllha,d Hall. 
fo:uccc86ful sketch for the architectural Grand Prize of Rome. Ibtitl. 


and made ih
 progress sure un<l Ull- 
cluwgeu. ble. 
The vast colleetion of models, copies, 
amI originalH already l11l'lltiolletl f01"111S 
the nloRt conspicuous feature in the 
H) stern of instruction, which elevates it 
ahove uny otlH'r of its kind in the 
world; while lectureH arc made a prolll- 
inent factor, Ly men eminent in their 
respective fiehÌH, in l)rnucheH Huch as 
history of art, anatomy, perspcctiye, 
ornament, co::,tume
, archæology, anù 
æsth(,tics. 'fht'so are for the l>a.interR, 
sculptors, find ellgravprH; and for the 
architects, besides some of the aboT'e, 
thero are othl'rH 011 arehitechual his- 
tory, nrehit-ccturnl theory, huilding leg- 
islation, physics, chemistry, uni,ersal 
hi8tor
., literature, decorative compo
i- 
tion, eOllstnu't ion (both tlworetical aull 
pra('ticlù), plain awl descriptive geolll- 
etry, stereotomy, anù mathematics (from 
the ti
t prillt'iple:i of arithmetic to the 
highest branch of lllc('hunics). 
Y 01.. II. 2(j 


The training ill the Aister arts of 
painting, sculpture, and engraving ib 8.9 
much theoretieal as pradieù, and pres- 
ence at the ledures and attendance at 
the cOUlpetitions is never made oLliga- 
tory to the student; whereas the archi- 
h'ds are treated with more strictness 
and severity. 
\.s painting and sculpture 
arc called tho poetry of art, so archi- 
tecture may l)e cOllt.;idere<l tho l>rose, 
whose principles are truthfulne
s, good- 
sense, and perspicuity, 
 hich require 
eOll
iderations of method, order, form, 
clearness, precisioIl, and I"obriety in the 
work, and in the student the qualities of 
a quick nnd sensitive intelligence and an 
01'('11, flelible, and clùtiyated mind. 
Of course thü higher walks of either 
art, that grow eloquent and rh
.thmical, 
podic in }HU1)os(', aiming at e:xpr('SSiOll 
of scntiment, ('nn only ht' trod bJ Ult'll 
of genius; but the training of the school 
prod U<.'t-8 an ('nlllLss nrrllY of lllen of 
talent. 
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The lectures are mostly given, when 
feasible, in the early morning, in the vari- 
ous coquettish hemicycles and amphithe- 
atres, planned for these purposes, where 
two or three guardians, in their peculiar 
cloaks of the first empire, and cocked 
hats, are always required to keep the rest- 
less and obstreperous Frenchnlen fronl 
guying the professors or chaffing their 
neighbors. The rest of the work is 
done in the ateliers, or studios, many of 
which are private and in various parts 
of the city of Paris, as the government 
cannot accommodate more than half of 
the one thousand pupils who are in con- 
stant attendance. The painters draw 
from the cast, antique figure, and life, 
and afterward draw and paint from 
life, according to the grade of the stu- 
dent, the master criticising twice, at the 
beginning and end of the week, to show 
how a drawing is begun, and then to 
tell how well or how badly it is finished, 
according to circumstances. The mod- 
els pose from seven till twelve in the 
morning, when regub,r attendance is re- 
quired, or the pupil's right to a place is 
endangered; occasionally, a corpse of 
a fine form of humanity is sent over 
from the Hôtel Dieu, for the students 
to dissect and study. A strong feature 
of the school is "Yvon's class" in draw- 
ing from life, during the declining hours 
of the afternoon, when the dusk prevents 
the safe use of color. The struggle for 
" place" in this limited amphitheatre is 
always great, and creates the highest 
rivalry and feeling among the pupils; 
it is a common thing to find Americans 
enrolled in the front of the list, after an 
exciting competition. 
The sculptors are subjected to the 
same severe training as the painters, 
only working in modelling-clay instead 
of pigments; while the engravers on 
steel, copper, gems, and die-sinkers are 
first obliged to model in clay and draw 
from life for a year or two, as if they 
seriously intended to become either 
sculptors or painters; and this severe 
but splendid régime is the secret of 
the demand for their work in after-life 
in all the art centres of Europe. The 
architects, like the others, work in nu- 
merous studios, where they pursue, 
under the control of eminent masters, 
the studies prescribed by the adminis- 


tration, and then qualify themselves at 
the e
aminations (held twice a year): 
First, for the adn1Ïssion to the school it- 
self-the most severe test of all-in the 
rudiments of the above-named branches; 
besides an examination of artistic worth 
and capacity in the art selected; and 
then for ad vancemen t to the grades of 
second and, later, first class; finally, 
they appear for the diploma of capacity, 
to reach which takes an attendance of 
about six years of earnest and consci- 
entious application. 
The system of the school in all its 
departments is by concours, or competi- 
tions, which is the only sufficient agency 
for bringing out the men's powers. 
The student passes from grade to 
grade by these concours, and emula- 
tion is the watchword for all. For this 
reason the men collect, on certain days, 
in a building adapted to the purpose, 
where each pupil stands in a stall, like 
a horse, hid from his neighbor, from 
nine in the morning until nine at night, 
forbidden to leave, except from abso- 
lute necessity or to eat his two meals 
furnished by the administration. The 
meal-hour is always a turbulent one, 
ending invariably in the heated politi- 
cal discussion inseparable from a large 
gathering of Frenchmen, and often tak- 
ing such a serious turn that the large 
corps of guardians sent in by the supe- 
rior officer of the school, for surveillance, 
are obliged to charge on the men and 
drive them back into their dens for the 
afternoon's work. The walls and stalls of 
these rooms are literally covered with 
humorous and telling caricatures by 
men who have since taken high posi- 
tions in their arts. Bastien-Lepage as 
an emperor, and Regnault, on horse- 
back, as a conquering Gaul returning 
to his native city-though drawn for and 
intended as caricatures, were none the 
less prophetic of the triumphant places 
these two men achieved in the world of 
art. 
'Vhile in the" stalls," a programme is 
given for a problem to be executed in 
oil, clay, or pencil, according to the 
department, in a week, month, or two 
months, according to its character. At 
the end of the day an esqui:,se, or 
sketch, made entirely without docu- 
ments of reference, is left behind with 
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an officer of tho school, which shows 
how the rf'qnirement
 of the prograllllllf' 
arf' to he llH't. This Rketdl, a co}>)" or 
tracing of which is carried a1\ay lJY tho 
student, is developed in the diftcrent 
Htmlios, undC'r the Hupen'ision and COUll- 
st'! of the respective masters, and finally 
handed in, in the shapo of highly fin- 
ished dnt" ings or models, on tlle pre- 
scribed day; and theu judged hy a jury 
of a dozen or more tuen, which awards 
honorable mentions for the first, or ele- 
llwnbu"j, gratlf's, and ruedalH or cash 
}n'izes for the higher classes-except to 
those who have devIated too much from 
the original Rketch, who are therefore 
withdra\\ll froni the competition. A 
featul'e that is conceded to he the best 
of all is the D10nthly gathering of the 
pupils in the "stalls," where the pl'O- 
gramme given is required to be com- 
posed, studied, elaborated, and finished, 
nll in twelve hour
-a splendid e
ercisC' 
that has given the French that extraor- 
dinary facility for expressing, in a few 
touches of the lJ rush , pencil, or tool, 
what they feel, and for which they are 
justly famous. 
The elahorate system of instruction 
which has been thus described is guid- 
ed by a director, seCl'etary, librarian, 
and a large number of subordinates, 
aided by a large faculty, who, in turn, 
are assisted in their decisions of thf' 
competitions of emulation by a com- 
mission of twenty honorary members, 
selected from the most distinguished 
artists. 
The
e eminent professors and their 
predecessors have mado the 
chool of 
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Fine Arts what it is to-day; in early 
days, lwforc its proper <levf'lopment, the 
artists only walkt..d in th
 paths opened 
for them by the Florentine and Roman 
masterH. The Dutch and Flemish schools, 
though tlu'y clljoJC'd gl"eat prestige, and 
though they had some great :men, Jet 
taught art without thought, imitation 
without ideality or poetry, and encour- 
aged a servile copying of nature, with 
extraordinary minutenebs of wOl.kman- 
ship, that lessened tho al"tistic faculty. 
The }'reuch Haw and fdt that art should 
be elevated hy thought, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and Christian sentiment; so that 
they have produced a Rpecies of art 
which was at all times truly and con- 
spicuously original 
As the three Louis were great pat- 
rons of ecclm;iastical art, their dynasties 
developed the religious ideal; the Rev- 
olution created the philosophical ideal 
This was follo\yed, under Louis Philippe, 
by the Uomanticists, who fought against 
the large canvases of the first empire 
and produced the Orientalists, from 
",110m outgrew the Realists of our day. 
But through all these struggles France 
has always possessed a true schooL 
which has })roduced a succession of 
great men, always upholding its tradi- 
tions-men who have united nobleness 
and dignity of form to the most con- 
scientious adherence to nature, and" bo 
have brought to the service of their 
l'ealism a profound knowledge of color- 
ing, a correctness of design, and truth 
of expression, which have \,on for them 
the highest positions in the hierarchy 
of art. 
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Succesøful sketch for tbe arcbltectural GrlWd Prize of Rome, 18'i2. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


B)' Harold Frederic. 


:MILTON'S ASPIRATIONS. 


THE lamps were lighted in the little 
partitioned-off square which served as 
the editorial room of the Banner, when 
John returned. He found Seth weakly 
striving to write something for the edi- 
tOl'ial page, and in subst3.nce laiJ the 
situation before him. He was not feel- 
ing very amiably toward his young 
brother at the moment, and he spoke 
with cold distinctness. The tone was 
lost upon Seth, who said, wearily: 
" I don't see that it makes much dif- 
ference-her refusing. \\That good would 
it have done, if she had gone to Annie? 
She could only tell her that she had 
abandoned such and such ideas. That 
isn't what counts. The fact of Ì1npor- 
tance is that she ever entertained them, 
that they ever existed. To IllY notion, 
there's nothing to do but to wait and see 
what comes of Beekman's suspicions. 
'Vhat do you think of them, anyway? 
I have been trying to imagine what he is 
aiming at, but it puzzles me. 'Vhat do 
you think?" 
"To tell the truth, I haven't been 
thinking of that. 1Hy mind has been 
occupied with the female aspects of the 
thing. I'm not impatient. Evidently, 
Beekman and Ansdell tbink they have 
got hold of something. They are not 
the men to go off on a ,vild-goose chase. 
Very good; I can wait until they are 
ready to explain. But what I can't wait 
for-or bear to think about-is poor 
Annie, suffering as she must be suffering 
to have written that letter." 
" Yes, I've thought of that, too, hut 
I'm hel})less. I can't think of anything; 
I can't do anything." 
" You don't seem to be of much use, 
for a fact," mused the brother. "I'll tcll 
you what I'll do, if you think best. To- 
morrow afternoon, after I've seen Ansdell, 
or before that if he doesn't come, I will 
go over and see Annie myself. I can go 
over to the school-house by the hack 
road, and walk home with her. Perhaps 


by that time, too, I shall have something 
tangible to explain to her. Until then, 
I suppose she must continue in suspense. 
It is the penance she ought to do, I dare 
say"-the brother added this in mildly 
sarcastic rebuke-" for the luxury of 
being in love with sucL a transcendent 
genius as you are." 


Something like an hour before this, 
Annie had dismissed her classes and 
locked up the school-house for the night. 
As she did so, she mentally wondered if 
she should ever have the strength to walk 
hOlue. 
The day had been one long-drawn-out 
torture, from its first waking moments; 
indeed, there seemed to have been noth- 
ing but anguish since her interview with 
Isabel, the previous day-not even the 
oblivion of sleep. Her impulse, and her 
grandmother's advice, had been to re- 
luain at home; but she had already left 
the school unopened on the fatal Tues- 
day, in the shock of the news of Albert's 
death; to absent herself a second day 
might prejudice the trustees against her. 
Besides, the occupation might serve to 
divert her thoughts. 
Perhaps the trustees were satisfied, she 
said to herself now, locking the door; 
hut there certainly had been no relief in 
the day's labor. The little children had 
been unwontedly stupid and trying; the 
older boys, some of them almost of her 
own age, had never before seemed so un- 
ruly and loutishly impertinent. Even 
these experiences alone would have 
availed to discourage her; as it was, 
they added the stinging of insects to 
her great heartache. 'Vith some organ- 
izations, the lesser pain nullifies the 
other. She seemed to have a capacity for 
Huffering, now, which took in, and made 
the most of, every element of agony, great 
and small. Bhe turned from the rusty, 
Rquat little old building and began her 
journey homeward, with hanging head, 
and a deadly sense of weakness, physical 
and spiritua1, crushing her whole being. 
l\Iilton Squires had been watching for 
her appearance for some time, from a 
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Bheltering ridge of herrJ-hm
heR nnd 
wnll 1,f'yon<1 the 
whool, nn<l he Imrrietl 
now to overtnke lwr, clulIlsily professing 
surprise at the meeting. 
"I jes' lmppelled up thiH way," he 
Fmid. " DunnlLo ?chcn I he'n up herf' on 
tbis road h'fore. X ever dreampt 0' seein' 
yeou." 
She made allH\Y('r of Flome sort, as Ull- 
intelligible awl J1leaningle
s to herself as 
to him. She did not know whether it 
was a relief or otherwiHf' that he "as 
evidently going to walk honle with her. 
Perhaps, if she let him do all the talking, 
the companionship would help her to get 
oyer the ordeal of the return less n1ÍHer- 
aùly. But she could not, and she would 
not, talk. 
" I kind 0' thought Jllehhe you'd 8het 
up schewl for a week'r sao," he pro- 
ceeded, ingratiatingly; "but then ag'in, 
I said to m'Helf, '1'0, siree, she ain't thet 
kine of a gal. Ef sbe's got any work to 
dew, she jes' does it, rain'r shine.' Tbet's 
what I said. Pooty bad business, wn.'n't 
it, this death of yer cousin?" 
" Dreadful! "she Illunuured, wishing 
he would talk of something else. 
"Yes, Hir; it's about's had'H they make 
'em. Some queer things 'baout it, tew. I 
s'pose yeh ain't heerd no gossup 'baout 
it hev yell? " 
, . 
"Xo," she whispered, with a sinking 
heart; a real efIort was needed to speak 
the oilier words: "'Vhat gossip? Is 
there gossip?" 
"Dullnao's yeh kin call it real gossu}>. 
P'raps no buddy else won't 'spicion noth- 
in'. But to me they's some things 'ùaout 
it that looks dnrne<leur'ous. Of caourse, 
it ain't none 0' mv business to blab 'ùaout 
the thing." 01 
" :x 0, of course." 
These little words, 8poken falteringly, 
confinned all that 
\Iilton had wished to 
}f''lrn the truth a1,out. Over night a 
sb..pendou'"l scheme had budded, un- 
folded, blossomed in hiq mind. Origi- 
nally, his primitive intdlect had gone no 
further tban the F;imple idea. of COIll- 
mitting hOIuicide unrlcr circumstances 
which would inevih,ùly point to an acci- 
dent. The plan was clever in itfol ycry 
nakednt:'hh. But throug-h some row 
among the WOIllcn, probably out of jeal- 
OU::iy, the hint of murder had lJcen raised, 
and coupled "ith Heth't:; name. If this 
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hint rÏpf'nf'<1 into n. Ruspií'ion and nn in- 
quiry, a new situation would he created; 
hut )Iilton ('ould not see any peril in it 
for him, for heth woul<l ohviously be in- 
volved. But it would he hett
r if no 
questions of murder were raised at all, 
and matters were allowed to stand. 
This would not only place :\Iilton's F;e("u- 
rity heyond pera.dyenture, hut it would 
give hilll a tremendous grip upon Annie. 
It was in this (lirf'í'tion that his mind had 
he en workillg stl':Hlily F;iní'c 11f' heard of 
Annie's suspicions. The opportunit) 
seemed to have come for placing the 
cap-stone of acquisition upon the edifice 
of desire he had so long and patiently 
ùeen rearing. 
As for the poor girl, she had reasoned 
herself out of the tmspicion of Sdh's 
guilt a thousand times, only to find her- 
self hopelessly relapsing into the quag- 
mire. )lilton's hints came "ith cruel 
force to drag her back now, this time 
lower than eyer. Eyen he seemed to 
know of it, but he proposed to maintain 
Hilence. Of coursp, he 1IW.
t he induced 
to keep silent. Oh! the agony of her 
thoughts! 
"You'n' 8eth was allm; kine 0' fr'en1y," 
he Inoceeded, H way ùack I'm tb' time 
yeh was boys 'n' gills." 
"Yes, we always were." 
"'N' they use
l to say, daown to th' 
corners, that yeou two was baoun' to 
make a match of it." 
"There wa
m't anythillg in that at 
all!" She spoke decisiYel
', almobt per- 
emptorily. 
"Oh, they wa'n't, ay?" There WfiS 
evident jubilation in his tone. "X ever 
was nothin' in that talk, ay?" 
" X 0, nothing." 
The pair walked alon
 on the side of 
the descending road silentl
Y for SOlile 
moments. '\. farmer paHHed them, haul- 
ing a load of pUlIlpkinH up the hill, find 
exchanged a nod uf salutation witb :\Iil- 
ton. 'This farmer remarked at his sup- 
per-ta1,lf', an hour later, to his wife: "I'd 
het a yoke 0' oxen thet :\Iilton Squire!; 
is a-makin' up tu the bchewl-teacher. I 
seed 'em walkin' togither dao\\ nth' hill, 
to-night, 'n' he wus a-lookin' at her like 
tl. bear at a 
ap-trough. It fairly made 
me grit my teeth to see him, with his 
hroadcloth doze, 'n' his wateh-t.hain, 'n' 
his ongainly ways." To which his help- 
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meet acidtÙously responded: " 'VeIl, I 
dunnao's she c'd dew luuch better. She's 
gittin' pooty well along; 'n' fer all his 
ongainly ways, I don't see but what he 
comes on 'baout's well's some 0' thenl 
thet runs him daown. A gal can't jedge 
much by a man's ways haow he'll turn 
aout afterwards. I thought I'd got a 
prize." \Yhereupon the honest yeoman 
chose silence as the better part. 
The red sun was hanging in a purplish 
haze over the edge of the hill as the two 
descended, and the leaves frOll1 Farmer 
Perkins's maples rustled softly under 
their feet. :\1ilton drew near his sub- 
j ect : 
"I've be'n gittin' on in th' world sence 
yeou fust knew me, hain't I? " 
"Yes, everybody says so." 
,,
' yit everybody don't knaow half 
of it. I ain't no han' to tell all I knaow. 
Ef some folks c'd guess th' speckle-ations 
I be'n in, 'n' th' cash I've got aout in 
mor'giges, 'n' sao on, it'd make 'em open 
their eyes. It's th' still saow thet gits 
th' swill, as my mother use' to say, 'n' 
I've be'n still enough 'baout it, I guess." 
His coarse chuckle jarred on the girl's 
nerves, but the importance of placating 
him was uppermost in her mind, and she 
answered, as pleasantly as she could: 
"I'm sure I'm glad, l\1ilton. You have 
worked hal'd all your life, and you de- 
serve it." 
" Yeh aÙ' glad, reely naow?" 
"'\Thy, yes! 'Vhy shotÙdn't I be? It 
always pleases me to hear of people's 
prosperity. " 
"But me purtic'ly?" he persisted, 
earnestly. 
"Oh, yes," she replied, absent-mind- 
edly. Then the odd nature of the ques- 
tion occurred to her, but she was too 
distrait to think consecutively, and she 
added no comment to her answer. 
" 'V ell, it eases me to hear yeh say 
thet," he went on, with awkward delib- 
eration, "fer they's somethin' I've be'n 
wan tin' to say to yeh for a long time. I 
don't s'paose you reelize hoaw well off I 
am ? " 
She did not answer. Her mind seemed 
to refuse to act, and she heal'd only the 
sound of his words. He took her reply 
for granted, and continued: 
"I c'd e'en a'most buy up thet farm 
there"-pointing over to the Fairchild 


acres on the slope, now within sight- 
"'n' I ain't so all-fired sure yit that I 
won't, nuther ! But what's the good '0 
money, onless yeh kin git what yeh want 
with it, ay?" 
The impulse of her soul-weariness was 
to let this aimless question pass like the 
other, without reply. But she was re- 
minded of the importance of being 
pleasant to this tedious man, and so 
answered, entirely at random: 
""?hat is it you want, l\lilton ? " 
"I dunnao-I'lll kind 0' feared 0' put- 
tin' my foot in it; yeh won't be mad if I 
tell yeh ? " 
"\Yhy, no; of course not. 'Vhat is 
it? " 
"'V ell, then," he blurteù out, "I want 
yeou I " 
The girl looked dumbly at him, at 
first not realizing at all the meaning of 
ills words, then held as in a vice between 
the disposition to reply to him as he 
deserved and the danger, the terrible 
danger, of angering him. There flut- 
tered through her senses, too, a mad 
kind of yearning to shriek with laugh- 
ter-born of the hysterical state of her 
long-oppressed nerves. She eventually 
neither rebuked nor laughed, but said, 
vacuously: 
"'V ant 'lne ? " 
" Ef yeou'll marry me, I'll make one 0' 
th' fust ladies 0' Dearb'rn Caounty aout 
0' yeh. Yeh need never lay yer finger 
to a stitch 0' work ag'in, no more'n Is'bel 
did, daown yander." He spoke eagerly, 
with more emotion in his strident voice 
than she had ever heard there before. 
The difficulty of her position crushed 
her courage. Of course she must say 
no, but how do it without affronting 
him? The ideaof reasoning him gently 
out of the preposterous wish came to 
her. 
"This is some flying notion in your 
head, Milton," she said, civilly. "You 
will have forgotten it by next week." 
"Forgott'n it, ay! Yeh think sao? 
'Yhat'f I told yeh I hain't thought 0' 
nothin' else fur nigh onto ten year?" 
His tone was too earnest and excited 
to render further trifling safe. He 
pulled out of an inner pocket and 
held up before her a little, irregularly 
squared tin-type, willch she recognized 
as having been made in whimsical bur- 
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lec;que of her lincament8 by an itinerant 
1)llOtograpll('r 
'ears hefore. 
"How did you comu hv that?" Hhe 
fiRked, to 
n.in "'time. 
" I got it fr'm th' man thet Illa<lü it, 
'n' I paid n. dollar-hill fer it, tew," lw 0.11- 
H\H.rt.d, triumphantly; "'n' I've kep' it 
1)\ Ille ever 8ence ! " 
"' After ß pauHo she HaitI, fiS calmly :IS 
Hhe cOlùd: '" I ne\'er dreamed that sueh 
a tLought had entered your heaù. Of 
course, it-it ('all't he." 
""'hy not, I'd liko to knaow?" he 
demanded. "Don't yeh b'lieve "hat 
I'\"c told yeh 'baout my uein' well off?" 
"That hasu't anything to do with it. 
There are other reasons-a gooù Illany 
other reasons." 
"\Yhat air they?" His tone was 
perenll)t( n1'. 
" I dun't know that I can explain them 
to you. But truly there are so lllany of 
them-find your words took me so whol- 
ly by Hurpri
e that-that-" 
" Yell neeùn't mince matters! I 
J.'naow! Yeh hev sot yer illecs on 
Seth! Yeh lif'e<h1't tell me yeh hain't ! " 
" I won't talk "ith you at all if you 
shout at me ill that way, awl contradict 
me tlat when I assure JOu to the con- 
trary. " 
l\Ìilton paused for a moment, to con- 
sider the situation. They were ap- 
proaching the poplars now, along the 
lonely turnpike, and tho conversation 
eOlùd not he much protracted. \\1mt 
he had to say must he said without de- 
lay. But what was it that he wished to 
Ray? A d07Cll inchoate plans rose amor- 
pIlOusly to the surface of his mind-to 
cajole her, to strive further to impress 
]ler with his wealth, to entreat her, to 
attempt to hully her. This last re- 
source ran best with his mood, hut 
there "ere difficulties. Annie was the 
reyerSf> of 8 cowar(lly girl; there was 
nothing timid or tremulous about her; 
if he attempted to intimidate her, the 
enterprisf' \\ ould m.ost probably be 8 
ridiculous failure, for he stood too 
much in awe of her self-reliance anù 
intelligence to have confidence in his 
own mastery. But stay-sll(' wus fpur- 
ful about Seth. '\\llCther it was truf' 
or not that she had no idea of murrying 
11er eousin, she "Wi evidently a:;oli('itous 
for Lis bafdy. .An idea. b
rn of this 
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conclusion swiftly cngrafted itRelf upon 
tll(' hired man's general strategy. He 
lifted his light, Rhift.r eJes frolll tht 
gras
 of the roa<lRide-path to her fnce, 
once more, and said: 
" \r ell, cf you're a min<<- to be mean, 
I kin be 1lH'au, tew-meaner'n pussly. 
Ef yeh think I'm goin' to stan' still'n' 
let .reou'n' Seth lwv it all yer ao\\n way, 

'er Illi
tak('n. 1\ C ouly got to open 
Iny maouth to th' Cor'ner, 'n' "hair'ù 
he he, 'n' )'eou, tew? " 
'.rhere waK a c(>rtaiu indefinahle !mg- 
gestion of lJravado in his tone which 
caught \.nnie's attention. It was the 
harest, most meagre of Hhadows, lJut 
she grasped at the chance of sulJstanco 
behind it. 
"I don't believe you could say anJ- 
thing, or do nnJthing, which would in- 
jure him," she said, with more confi- 
dence in her words than she felt in LeI' 
heart. 
"Oh, yeh daon't, ay!" he growleJ. 
" Ef Jeh knao\\ ed what I knno\v, p'mps 
yeh'd change Jer teuue." 
"\\lmt do you know, then? Come 
now, let us hear it!" She grew de- 
fiant, with an instinctive senl-'e that the 
inferior being lJeside her was ready to 
retreat, if only she could keep up her 
bolùness of front. 
"Xever yeoti Inind what I knaow!" 
he answered, evasively. "It 11 he enough, 
I guehS, to cook hi.
 geusf', "hen th'time 
comes. " 
"All, I thought so!" she exclaimed. 
"You were simply talking to hefir your- 
self talk-to scare me. \Yell, YOU see 
now that you wasted your hreatÌ1." 
"Oh, did I! \Yell, I won't waste any 
more of it, then, till I talk to th' Cor'- 
nero I kin tell him some things 'haout 
who rid th' black IDaro aout thet night, 
after A1hert'<1 gone. Gucss thet'll kind 
0' fix things! " 
His slow imagination, working clum- 
silv in the mazes of falsehood, had car- 
ri
d 
Iilton 8 htf'p too ffir; hi
 simple 
plan of 
ulJstituti.ng' 
eth for himself in 
the events of the fatal night miscarried 
in a way hf' ('ould not suspect. 
\TInie di<1 not answer. ...\n exclama- 
tion had ri
en to her lips, but some- 
thing akin to presence of mind che('ke(l 
it there. BpI' brain fo:e('meù to be wor1..- 
rug "ith lightning tlushe
 The black 
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mare had played a part in the tragedy, 
then; Seth lu).(l certainly not had the 
animal out that evening; the rushing, 
almost noiseless apparition which had 
startled them in the moonlight must 
have been the In are ; it was coming from 
the direction of Tallman's; it had a 
rider; who could that lider have been? 
find how did l\Iilton know about it ?-so 
the swift thoughts ran, in a chain which 
seemed luminous in the relief it brought 
to her. These two questions she could 
not answer-in her joy at the apparent 
exculpation of Seth it did not seem 
specially important that they should be 
answered-and she had self-possession 
enough to ask nothing about them. 
It was a nice question what she should 
say to her companion, who was now, 
without any distinct suspicions on her 
p
ut, growing luridly loathsome and re- 
pugnant in her eyes. The fear of an- 
gering him had died away, but a vague 
sense that mischief might be done by 
arousing his curiosity or apprehensions 
had come to take its place. She spoke 
c9.utiously : 
" I hope you won't do anything rash, 
that you would regret afterwards." 
"They ain't nao need 0' my doin' 
no thin', ef yeou'd only hev some sense. 
But if yeou're goin' to be ag'in me, ther's 
nao tellin' what I won't dew," he an- 
swered, with sullen terseness. 
They had come to the poplars, and 
Annie stopped at the stile under the 
thorns. 
" I shall have to leave you here," she 
said. 
"Then yeh won't hev me, ay? Yeh 
better think twice 'fore yeh say nao! 
Yeh won't git another sich a chance-to 
live like a lady, 'n' hev ev'rytbing yeh 
want. 'N' ef yeh dew say nao, yeh kin 
rest 'sured yeh ain't heerd th' last of it, 
lieI' him nuther !" l\lilton's little green- 
gray eyes watched her face intently, and 
he fingered his flaring plated watch-chain 
with nervous l)reoccupation. " \Vhat 
d'yeh say, yes'r nao ? " 
"I can't say anything more than I 
have said-now," she answered, and, 
stepping over the stile, left him. 
For a long time afterward Annie's 
conscience debated the justification of 
that final word, the last one she ever 
addressed to 1\1ilton, and which was ob- 


viously intended to keep alive a hope 
that she knpw to be absurdly without 
ground or reason. Sometimes even now 
she has n10mentary doubts about it; 
but she silences cavil by whispering to 
herself, in unanswerable defence: " I 
thought then that possibly it might be 
needed to help Seth-perhaps even to 
save him." 
She had little leisure just then, how- 
ever, to devote to moral introspection, 
for Samantha met her, half-way down 
the thorn-walk, to excitedly tell her 
that her grandmother, 1\lrs. \Varren, was 
very n1uch worse than usual. 


CHAPTER XXXll. 


"A WICKED WOMAN!" 


\VHEN Isabel looked into her mirror 
next morning, the image shown back 
fairly startled her. Day by day during 
this eventful week the glass had helped 
her to grow familiar with reddened eyes, 
with harsh, aging lines, and with a pal- 
lor which no devices of the toilet could 
efface. It was not so much an added 
accentuation of these which riveted her 
gaze, now, upon the mirror, as the sug- 
gestion of a new face-of a stranger's 
countenance, reflecting meanings and 
thoughts of the uncommon kind. 
She studied the face at first with an 
almost impersonal interest; then, as the 
brain associated these lineaments with 
her own, and made their expression a 
part of her own spiritual state, she said 
to tlns other self in the glass, audibly : 
" Another week of this will make you 
an old woman." She added, after a 
pause of fascinated yet critical scrutiny: 
" Yes, and a wicked woman, too!" 
There has been what one can only 
hope is an intelligible reluctance, from 
the beginning of this recital, to essay 
analysis or portrayal of Isabel's thoughts 
and motives. A complex, contradictory 
character like hers, striving now to 
assimilate, now to sway the simple, 
straightforward, one-stringed natures 
with which it is environ ed, may be illus- 
trated; it is too great a task to dissect 
it. Yet for the once we may venture to 
look into this troubled mind. 
A wicked woman! The phrase which 
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RIle had ad(1r(>R
pd nloucl to the DlOcking 
image in the glass, in mingled doubt 
find ir()n
', dung to 11<'1' meclitatioll!-o. 
Had shp ev('r meant to he wieked-(,ycr 
deliberately, or even consciouRI
', chosen 
evil insteat 1 of goorl? K 0 ! 1'11('1'(> was 
no clllhiou'i !"(>servatioll in 11('1' answ(>r. 
y(.t within the weck-oll, the horrible. 
week !-she had come to occupy a moral 
pmátion for which lu.ll cOlùd not hold 
too rf'l(>ntlps!; or fierce a puniRhment. 

Le had hugged to her heart thoughts 
which, "..hen they are linkecl "ith act
, 
go to expiation on the gallows. f:5he 
shuddered now at the recollection of 
them; she could recall that she had 
shuddered then, too. Y ct, all the Rame, 
these thoughts were a part of her, he- 
longed to her. She had not repelled 
them as aliell, or fiR unwelcome. Eyen 
while in terror at their mien, sIle Jmd 
em bract:ll them. 'Yas this not all 
"ickedness? 
The reply came, in fiophistical self- 
defence, that no one act or emotion of 
a lifo coulcl be judged by itself. rfhe 
anteeedent circumstances, leading up to 
it, must be taken into account. She had 
been borne nlong on the current of a 
career 
haped for h('r by others. 
he 
was not responsible; she had never 
fought with her destiny; she had done 
nothing but Fieek to bring some flowers 
and light and color into the desolate 
voyage of life. ,,? as it fair to say that 
these little innocent, womanish efforts 
to soften a sterile existence were the 
cause of the shipwreck, that it was these 
which ha<l brought her 80 sudaenl
r, 
dazed and terrified, into the vel')" 
breakers on the sinister rocks of crime? 

 o! the answer came again; surely it 
could not he fnir. 
Yet she had hated her hURhand; she 
had he en overjoyed, even while she was 
nffrighted, h
' the news of his death-or, 
at least, there was a tremulous Rensation 
very like joy; she had hailed as her 
ddiverer the J01111g man whom her wild 
fanc
' made responsihle for that <1eath- 
yes, had even in her frenzy kis
ec1 his 
hand, the hawl which sho Ùlen belie'-eù 
to have 1>100<1 upon it, hiH hrother's 
blood! her husband's hluod! ",. ere 
not these the thought'i and actions of a 
v. ieked woman'i \Vhn.t differen('c waH 
there between her and the vilest mur- 
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<1erf'SS confined for life in a penit<m- 
tiary ? 
Or no I "lmt nonÇj(>nAC thi'i "as! 
\\lmt Ringle thing ]Hu1 she Raid or ùone 
to bring on the catastrophe? It WaR an 
a .cident-ew.rybody knew that now. 
But oven if it had uot been nn acci(h'ut, 
how would she have been to blame? 
\Vas it her fault that BIle "a
 pleasing in 
men's eves, or that H(>th ha(l heen ,It- 
tracted 'by her, awl had heen sJ mpa- 
thetic to her? How could she have 
helped it? 'V 11.<; there any reason why 
f'he should have tried to help it? ""us 
it wrong for her, exiled as she was to 
this miRerable fann-life, to make a friend 
of her cousin, her hushand's hrother? 
And if they had grown to be attac hed 
to each other, could it be wondered at ? 
o\ll<l it had all heen so innocent, too! 
'fhat single compromising word, even, 
had ever been S})oken I ::\Iight not the 
most l)lameleHR of women have haa just 
such a pn.tty little romantic frienùship, 
'without dream of hann ? 
As for the frantic things f;he had 
thought and Haid on that awful forenoon 
after the dibcovery, 8he strove to put 
them away from her memory, as horn 
of a hysterical, wholly irresponsible 
state. 
But they would come back, no matter 
how often haniRhe( 1. 
Then, too-perhaps 'Worst of all, for 
honest John seemed to lay particular 
stress upon it-wRH the terrible declara- 
tion she had made to Annie. .\hout 
this there could be no self-deception. 
She would not pret<,nd to herself that 
this had been done through any hut re- 
,'engeful, spiteful motives-pure cruelty, 
in fact. nut" as she to he tInls coolly 
pURhed aside, her romance t-;hattere(l, 
her dear day-dream dissipated-and not 
to be justified in striking back? ThÜ:; 
conceited boy-sbe wns ahlE" tllUH to 
think of 
eth no", in his uhHence, nnd 
in the light of the atITont bhe felt he had 
put upon her-and this eountr,)" Rchool- 
kachel', to come hilling nnd cooing in 
the very hour of her bupreme excite- 
ment-did they not deserve just what 
the\" luul received? A.ft('r all, her wordt:; 
hn.<Ì done no })ermanent hn.nn. Doubt- 
1(1-;.,s b,' this time they had all ])(>('11 
clenre
l up. .\11<1 if )Ii
H \nllie did suf- 
fer n. little, what better w
 she than 
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other people, to be free all her life from 
heartache8 ? 
But then came a lnental picture of 
Annie's calm, sweet, lightful face trans- 
fixed with speechless horror at the 
brutal words-and after it, close and 
searching, the question: "\Vhy should 
I have stabbed Annie? She was always 
kindness itself to me. \Vas it not heart- 
less to make that poor girl suffer?" 
And there foHowed in her mind, as an 
echo of her first exclamation to the mir- 
ror-that had gathered reverbel'ating 
force from all the thoughts we have 
striven to trace-the haunting cry: "A 
wicked woman! " 
Afternoon came, and the battle still 
went on. Bitter condemnation of her 
own conduct struggled with angry pleas 
of grievance against others, and the 
conflict wearied her into what threat- 
ened to be a sick-headache. The idea 
of getting out into the open air and 
seeking relief in a walk, which had been 
dormantly in her mind all day, finally 
took form, and led her outside the home- 
stead for the first time since her hus- 
band's death. 
Once outside, she walked aimlessly 
through the orchard-in preference to 
the high-road, where she might meet 
neighbors-toward the little family 
graveyard. It was not until she had 
neady reached this spot that she recalled 
having heard that Seth, too, came here 
on that terrible night. The recollection 
brought an added sense of all the wrongs 
she held to have been done her. She 
stood for a long time by the old board 
fence, with its coating of dry, mildew- 
like moss on the weather-beaten surface, 
turned to the north, and its inhospitable 
hedging of brown, half.-bare briers, and 
looked in reverie upon the tombs within 
the enclosure. 
Three generations of the Fairchilds 
lay here under the straggling mat of 
withered strawberry-vines. She saw the 
low blue-slate slabs, nearly covered now 
by aspiring weeds and brambles, which 
modestly pleaded in antique letters that 
the original shoemaker, Roger, and his 
lowly spouse might not be altogether 
forgotten. Rising ostentatiously above 
these timid, ancient memorials, as if 
with intent to divert attention from 
their humility, was .the marble obelisk 


marking the resting-place of the fam- 
ily's greatest man, the Hon. Seth Fair- 
child. The DlOllument was not so white 
or so imposing now as it once had been, 
and the IJroud inscription, setting forth 
how its subject had been "twice Sena- 
tor of the State of New York," was al- 
most illegible from the storm-stains and 
Inould on its venerable fron t. There wel'e 
some other stones, gray and small, tip- 
ping humbly toward the central mono- 
lith, as if mutely begging at least a little 
share of the Senator's greatness for his 
wife and sisters; and nearer were two 
plain modern slabs recounting the sole 
interesting facts of the colorless lives of 
Lemuel and Cicely Fairchild-that they 
had been alive, and now were dead. 
Here still nearer her, almost at her 
feet, the widow saw some pegs driven 
in the ground, with string stretched 
around them to form a long rectangle. 
The sight brought no thrill to her. She 
was conscious of all its meaning, but 
felt herself scarcely interested. In life 
she had owed nothing but dislike to the 
man whose last coming these signs of 
preparation betokened. His death had 
shocked her at first by its fearful sud- 
denness; it did not especially disturb 
her now, save at times with a furtive 
elation at the acconlpanying thought 
that at last she was free. Her thoughts 
were with the living-and their relation 
to those long since dead. 
li these rambling thoughts could have 
been summarized in words, they would 
have run in this fashion : 
" \Vhat has all your family pride 
brought you, all your planning and 
manæuvring, you dull countrymen? I 
wasn't good enough for you, eh? Your 
breed must conspire against me, eh? 
and treat me like an interloper, an out- 
sider, eh? You thought I was to be 
brought here, too, did you, when DIY 
time arrived, and be snubbed and bul- 
lied into some back corner like the rest 
of your wives, while my husband, 'the 
Congressman,' had a big monument like 
this of your old humbug, the Senator? 
And you expected to patronize me, or 
cut me dead, as the living dolts here on 
the turnpike have done, did you? \Vell, 
you are fooled! I've escaped you! I 
shall never come here but once again- 
to bring you your' Congressman.' You 
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can hayo him and wcl('omü. Anel that 
old ('at of nn aunt of his, sho will ('OIlle 
})rcsentlJ, tou, and 1 wish J uu much joy 
of lw! And perlul},s)ou'\\ill gi\eup 
yoU1' i<1pH., then, that you amuunt tu 
ftnything", or ever "ill amount to an'y- 
thing. The farm is going to a 
'oung" 
man who win sell it, and \\ ho doesn't 
care a ceut for thu whole crowa of 'you, 
and who willlivo in a city, and cat "ith 
his fork, and forget that there e, er "ere 
Iml'h people as you. ...\.11<1 he will forget, 
too, that--" 

ho came to a full stop in her llleùitu.- 
tions. Yes, Rcth \\oulll forget her, too. 
She had no illusions 011 this point. Per- 
Laps this was too kindly a view of it, 
(,'\en-ho might ve compelled to remem- 
her her by I::iheer force of his bitterIlf'sH 
toward her. There cuuld be no ùou Lt, 
aft<>r his cruel words on the eventful 
forenoon-th(.ir last meeting-that ho 
seorned and despised her. '\
at an 
idiot she had been to ùisclose to him her 
thoughts-those mad fan('ies and beliefs 
of that frantic JIlon1Îng! She lllight 
have kno'wn that the idea of his fighting 
his hrother, on hiT account, was prepos- 
terous. "'hat did he ca.re about her? 
He had been nice with her, had" ritten 
her pretty, graceful letters when she 
asked him to do so, and had sent her 
books to read-that was all. There was 
nothing else. She had been a fool to 
dream that tbere was anything else. He 
would sell the farm, and go back to Te- 
curuseh, and marIJ. Annie-yes, marry 
Annie! .A.ntl they, too, would refer to 
her now 0.11<1 then, and comment on her 
wickedness, and hope that they might 
11e\"('1' have a daughter like her. That 
would be all. 
She turned from the little enclosure 
of graves, without gi,ing them another 
tIJOught. The mental picture which 
she conjured up of tho young couple, 
contented by a fire
ido of their own, 
}>prhaps \\ ith a child, tore at her heart- 
strings. 
In tho farll.l-yn.rd she" as met by 
Ir. 
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sùell, "ho wos e"idently watching for 
her, nn(l "lIo il1troduced himself cour- 
teously. 
"The Corolier is hl're," ho said, ""ith 
somo me(lical gentlemcn, anù there are 
also Jour late hU'ilnulll's partner, 'fr. 
Hublmnl, who accompanÎ<..:d me from 
Xew York lru;t night, and the District- 
..\ttorcey ana some others. In a couplo 
of hours or so we ('xpcct to he able to tell 
you what brought UC
. l\Ieanwhile, we 
111'0 anxious to spare 
 ou any possible 
intrusion, mHl also a pos.,ihle scene. It 
is for this that I ha, e "aited outside for 
you. If you cmùd prolon
 your "ill 
for that length of time, going to some 
frienù's house near b\, for instance, with- 
out saying that anÿthing unusual was 
transpiring here-" 
"Yes, I will go," sbe answered. "'Yill 
two hours lJe long enough?" 
(( I hope so," he said, bowing his 
thanks. 
She walked out through the great 
s,,-ing-gate to tho turnpike, and idly 
choHc the westward turning, along undcr 
the poplars. The curious incident of all 
tbese vi'iito1's at the house did not excite 
her attention. H('r mind was too busy 
torturing itself \\-ith that marriage which 
was already spoken of as assured. 
..\t the stile by the thorns, the idea of 
going to the "T arren house suddenly oc- 
curred to her. It was a bold, purpose- 
less, alnlOst crazy thougllt; perhaps for 
those very reasons it commended itself 
to her mood She felt herself impelled 
alike hy gooa and malignant impulses 
to crOSd the stile; Hbe walked down the 
thorn-path, scarcely kno"ing whether 
her purpose was to bless or to curse. 
Thp door was opened hy 
mnantba, 
whose scared face took on an added ex- 
pre
sion of an
iety on recognizing the 
visitor. 
"Go into tho parlor, 'n' I'll light the 
stove fer Jeh," she whi
l)ered. "Th' old 
ladJ's vpry bow. Soon's f',he comes hUIll 
from I::ichewl 111 bend .\.nnio in to see 
.y eh. " 


(To be continued,) 
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VII. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, K EW YORK. eyes, "Lord bless you, we know you all 
to p'icres !" and there was sitting by me 
Tuesday, 23 Dec. [1852] 01 such a pretty girl, the very picture. 
1\ly DEAR LADY: of Rubens's second wife, and face and 
I send you a little line and shake your figure. 1\lost of the ladies, all except 
hand across the water. God bless you this family, are as lean as greyhounds; 
and yours. . they dress prodigiously fine, taking for 
The passage is nothing, now it is over; their models the French actresses, I 
I am rather ashamed of gloom and dis- think, of the Bouleuard theatres. 
quietude about such a trifling journey. Broadway is miles upon n1Íles long, a 
I have made scores of new acquaintances rush of life such as I never have seen; 
and lighted on my legs as usual I not so full as the Strand, but so rapid. 
didn.t expect to like people as I do, The houses are always being torn down 
but am agreeably disappointed and find and built up again, the railroad cars 
many most pleasant companions, natural drive slap into the midst of the city. 
and good; natural and well read and There are barricades and scaffoldings 
well bred too; and I suppose am none banging everywhere. I have not been 
the worse pleased because everybody into a house except the fat country one, 
has read all my books and praises my but something new is being done to it, 
lectures; (I preach in a Unitarian Church, and the hammerings are clattering in 
and the parson comes to hear me. His the passage, or a wall, or steps are down, 
name is 1\11'. Bellows, it isn't a pretty or the family is going to move. Nobody 
name), and there are 2,000 people nearly is qlúet here, no more am I. The rush 
who come, and the lectures are so well and restlessness pleases me, and I like, 
liked that it is probable I shall do them for a little, the dash of the stream. I am 
over again. So really there is a chance not received as a god, which I like too. 
of making a pretty little sum of money There is one paper which goes on every 
for old age, imbecility, and those young morning saying I am a snob, and I don't 
ladies afterwards. say no. Six people were reading it at 
Had Lady Ashburton told YOu of the breakfast this morning, and the man 
moving tables? Try, six or seven of opposite me popped it under the table 
you, a wooden table without brass cast- cloth. But the other papers roar with 
ors; sit round it, lay your hands flat on approbation. "Criez, beuglez, 0 jOllr- 
it, not touching each other, and in half naux I " They don't understand French 
an hour or so perhaps it will begin to though, that bit of Béranger will hang 
turn round and round. It is the most fire. Do YOU remember Jeté sur cette 
wonderful thing, but I have tried twice boule &c.?& Yes, my dear sister remem- 
in vain since I saw it and did it at 1\11'. bel's. God Almighty bless her, and all 
Bancroft's. I have not been into fash- she loves. 
ionable society yet, what they call the I may write next Saturday to Chesharu 
upper ten thousand here, but have met Place; you will go and carry my love to 
'Very likeable of the lower sort. On Sun- those ladies won't you? Here comes in 
day I went into the country, and there a man with a paper I hadn't seen; I 
was a great rosy jolly family of sixteen must cut out a bit just as the actors do, 
or eighteen people, round a great tea- but then I think you will like it, and 
table; and the lady of the house told me that is why I do it. * There was a very 
to make myself at home-remarking my 
bashfulness, vou know-and said, with · :Mr. H. .James, Senior, wrote an article about Thnck- 
of {'ray which pleased him. but the passage cited here is not 
a jolly face, and twinkling of her little from that. 
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rich hioWaphy ahout 111f' in one of the 
papers the ot1u'r day, with an ac<,ount 
of a servant, maintained in the splenùour 
of hiM menial decorations-Poor old 
John whose pictllrf' is in Pcndenni
. 
And I ha, e filled my paper, and I shake 
my dear Indy's Imlld al'ross the roaring 
Hen, ILwl I :know that JOu "ill he glad to 
know that I pru:-.pcr and that I am wcll, 
and that I am ,yours 


'\. :\1. T. 


[Cut/illY frO"t the .S; w York E"('Ttinf} 
l'u....t enclosed Ùt Ow fUI"l>[joing.] 
The ùuilding wa
 cro",ded to it'i ut- 
most capacity with the celehrities of 
lih:rature and fushion in this metropolis, 
all of whom, we helie\ e, left, perfectly 
united in the opinion that the
y ncyer 
remelllùpred 1.) have Hpent an hour more 
delightfully in their liveH, and that tlw 
room lli which they had hcen recei \- 
in
 so much enjo) mOo'ent, was very haùly 
lighted. 'Ye fenr, fÙSO, that it "as thr- 
impression of the lllany who were disap- 
pointed in getting tickets, that the room 
was not spa('ious enough for the PU11>ose 
to which it has been appropriated. 
E\el)" one "ho saw 1\-11'. Thackeray last 
evening for the first time, Heemed to hayc 
had their impressions of his appearance 
and manner of speech con'ected. Few 
expected to see 80 large a man ; he is 
gigantic, six feet four at lea'it ; few ex- 
pected to sce bO old a pel'
un; his hair 
appears to ha,'e kept silvery record over 
tifty years; aud then there \\ as a no- 
tion in the mind::; of Ulany that there 
must be something dashing and "fast" 
in his appeara.lll'e, wherf'fi,-i his coshUlle 
"a,q pcrfectly plain; th(' e
 pression of 
his face grave and earnest; his address 
perfectl)r unafl'ected, and Ru('h as we 
might e
pel't to mect with, in a well 
hred hlan somewhat advanced in years. 
His elocution, also, SUl1)rised thosè "ho 
had (leriverl their impn'Hsions from th(> 
English journals. HiH yoice is a superb 
tenor, anù possesses that ratLctic trem- 
hIe \\ hich iH 
() eflce-tive in what is l'alled 
cmotive elolluellce, \\ hilo hiH delivery 
was as "ell buiteù to the c0I11munication 
he had to mal" 08 could" ell havo becn 
lllUt.h rÏlled . 
His enunciation is }>crfect. ]
\.el). 
won] he uth'rell might have ht'cn heard 
in the rClllotc
t quarters of tho room, 
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Jet h(' Hcare'd,} linca hili voi('f' ahove 8 
colloquial ton('. The most Htriking feat- 
ure in biB \\ hole manner wa.q the utter 
n.],:-.cu('e of afff'ctation of an)' lind. He 
dill not permit himsclf to nppcur con- 
scious that he was an ol,ject of :pecul- 
iar interest in the audience, neither was 
he guilty of UlP greatcr error of 110t 
apIJcuring to can. "hether they were in- 
ten;,
te(l in him or not. In othcr "orùs, 
he illspin.d hi'i audif'n('( \\ ith a n'sp(.('t 
for him as a man proportioned to th{. 
admiration which his hooks have in- 
spired for him as an author. 
Of the lecture it..<:; -If, as a \\ ork of art, it 
would be difficult to speak too strong-I). 
'rhough written with the utmolit bÌ.ll1- 
plieity find apparcnt inattention to (.tfecÌ!;, 
it overflowed with every charaeteri,;tic of 
the author'H happiest vein. There hus 
hcen nothing '\li
ten about &\\Írt so 
dCTer, and if we except Lord Orrery's 
silly lctters, we suspect "e might add 
nothing RO lliljUSt. 
Though suitable credit WaR gi, en to 
8wift's talcnts, all of "hich were adrni- 
rahlv charadelized, yet when he came to 
8p('f
k of the lliorn! side of the dean's 
nature he saw nothing but darkness. 


[1
.)3. ] 
Direct Clarendon Hotel, 
ew York. 
PHILADELPHI -\. 
21 to 2:J January. 
)[y dear Indy's kind sad letter gave 
1110 pleasure, lllelaucholy liS it was. 
At In'e
cnt, I incline to come to Eng- 
land in June or July and get read
" 8 
new set of lectures, and Ining them 
back with me. That second course will 
enable me to pro\ i<le for the children 
and tlu'ir moth('r tinalh alllI t;ati",fuc- 
tori1y, and my mind will be easier after 
that, and I can sing ...Yunc dimitti:i with- 
out faltering. Thcre is money-making 
to try at, to l)c t-;tu'C, und ambition,- 
I mean in l>ublic life; verhaps that 
might intcre
t a man, but not llovds. 
nor lectul"f's, 110r fuu, any more. I don't 
scem to Cal"C about these an, more, or 
for praise, or for ahuse, or lor reputa- 
tion of that kind. That literur) Vlay is 
played out, and the puppe
 going to he 
lockeù up for good and all. 
Does this nH'lanchoh l'OIllC Crom t1u.' 
Cirl'UIllSbmce that I Lavc becn out to 
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dinner and supper, every night this 
week? O! I am tired of shaking hands 
with peol)le, and acting the lion busi- 
ness night after night. Everybody is 
introduced and shakes hands. I know 
thousands of Colonels, l)rofessors, edi- 
tors, and what not, and walk the streets 
guiltily, knowing that I don't know 'em, 
and trembling lest the man opposite to 
me is one of my friends of the day be- 
fore. I believe I am popular, except at 
Boston among the newspaper men who 
fired into me, but a great favorite with 
the rnonde there and elsewhere. Here 
in Philadelphia it is all praise and kind- 
ness. Do you know there are 500,000 
people in Philadelphia? I daresay you 
had no idea thereof, and smile at the 
idea of there being a monde here and 
at Boston and New York. Earlv next 
month I begin at "r ashingto
 and 
Baltimore, then D. V. to New Orleans, 
back to New York by 1\lississippi and 
Ohio, if the steamers don't blow up, 
and if they do, you know I am easy. 
'Yhat a weary, weary letter I am writ- 
ing to you. Have you heard 
that I have found Beatrix at New York? 
I have basked in her bright eyes, but 
Ah, me! I don't care for her, and shall 
hear of her marr
ying aNew York 
buck with a feeling of perfect pleasure. 
She is really as like Beatrix, as that 
fellow 'Villiam and I met was like Costi- 
gan. She has a dear woman of a mother 
upwards of fifty-five, whom I like the best, 
I think, and think the handsomest,-a 
sweet lady. What a comfort those dear 
Elliots are to me; I have had but one 
little letter from J. E. full of troubles 
too. She says you have been a comfort 
to them too. I can't live without the 
tenderness of some woman; and expect 
when I am sixty I shall be marrying a 
girl of eleven or twelve, innocent, barley- 
sugar-loving, in a pinafore. 
They came and interrupted me as I 
was writing this, two days since ; and I 
have been in public almost ever since. 
The lectures are enormously sui'vies and 
I read at the rate of a pound a minute 
nearly. The curious thing is, that I 
think I improve in the reading; at cer- 
tain passages a sort of emotion springs 
up, I begin to understand how actors 
feel a:ffected over and over again at 
the same passages of the play;-they 


are affected off the stage too, 1 hope I 
shan't be. 
Crowe is Iny immensest comfort; I 
could not live without some one to take 
care of me, and he is the kindest and 
most affectionate henchman ever man 
had. I went to see Pierce Butler yester- 
day, Fanny's husband. I thought she 
would like me to see the children if I 
could, and I asked about them partic- 
ularly, but they were not shown. I 
thought of good Adelaide coming to 
sing to you when you were ill. I may 
like everyone who is kind to you, mayn't 
I? 'Vhat for has Lady Ash- 
burton never "'Titten to me? I am 
writing this with a new gold pen in such 
a fine gold case. An old gentleman 
gave it to me yesterday, a white-headed 
old philosopher and political economist. * 
There's something simple in the way 
these kind folks regard a man; they 
read our books as if we were Fielding, 
and so forth. The other night some men 
were talking of Dickens and Bulwer as if 
they were equal to Shakespeare, and I 
was pleased to find myself pleased at 
hearing them praised. The prettiest 
girl in Philadelphia, poor soul, has read 
Vanity Fair twelve times. I paid her a 
great big compliment yesterday, about 
her good looks of course, and she turned 
round delighted to her friend and said, 
".Ai most tallut," that is something like 
the pronunciation. BeatIix has an ador- 
able pronunciation, and uses little words, 
which are much better than wit. And 
what do you think? One of the prettiest 
girls in Boston is to be put under my 
charge to go to a marriage at 'Vashington 
next week. 'Ve are to travel together all 
the way alone-only, only, I'm not going. 
Young people when they are engaged here, 
make tours alone; fancy what the British 
1\11"8. Grundy would say at such an idea! 
There was a young quakeress at the 
lecture last night, listening about Field- 
ing. Lord! Lord, how pretty she was! 
There are hundreds of such everywhere, 
airy looking little beings, with magnolia 
-no not magnolia, what is that white 
flower you make bouquets of, camilla or 
camelia ?-complexions, and lasting not 
much longer. God bless you 
and your children, write to me some
 
times and farewell. 


· Mr. H. C. Carey. 
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Feb)". 7th. to 14th. '':;3. 
Although I ha.vp writtf'n n many letters 
to C]u..qhnm Place not one has gone to 
the special address of my <If'ar K. E. P., 
and if you l)le:lHe I ,,,il] hl'gin one )lOW 
for h'tlf an hour hdorc going to lecture 
1. In anuther hour tlInt dreary Imsi- 
neSR of "In 8peaking of the English Hu- 
mourous writers of the last, etc." "ill 
l>egin,-and the wonder to me is that 
the speaker once in the desk (to-day it 
is to be a right do\\n pulpit in a Univer- 
Ralist Church and no mistake), gets in- 
terested in the work, makes the points, 
thrills with emotion and indignation at 
the right place, and has 8. little sensation 
whilst the work is going on; but I can't 
go on much longer, my conscience re- 
volts at the quackery. Xow I have seen 
three great cities, Boston, Kew York, 
Philadelphia, I think I like them all 
mighty well; they Rcem to me not so civ- 
ilized as our London, but more so than 
"'\Ianchester and Liverpool. A t Boston 
is very good litf'rate company indeed; 
it is like Edinburgh for that,-a vast 
amoun t of toryisIll and donnishness 
everywhere. 1.'hat of New York the 
simplest and least pretentious; it suf- 
fices that 8. man should keep a fine 
house, give parties, finel have a daugh- 
ter, to get all the worlel to him. .And 
what struck me, that whereas on mv first 
arrival, I was annoyed at the uncommon 
splew1nti011Snf'SS- 
-here the letter wa:::! interrupted on 
"Iondayat DaltÍ1nore, and i
 now taken 
up again on Thursday at 'Yashington- 
ne,er mind what struck me, it was only 
that fiiter a while :you get accustomed to 
the Hplendor of thp dresses and think 
them right and proper. Use makes 
e,e1"y thing so ; who knows? :you will be 
coming out in Empire ruff
 find high 
waists by the timo I cOllle home. I h'l.ye 
not been able to wriw a word since I 
efillle }wre on Tu('sc1ay; my time h:1.s 
heen Hpcnt in sccing ana calling upon 
lions. Our minister )lr. Crumpton is 
veQ jolly find good-natured. Yesterday 
he had a dinner at five for all the lega- 
tion, and the:y all camp very much bored 
to my lecture. To-day I dined with 
Ir. 
E\"erptt; with thp l>rcHia('nt it may be 
next ,\eek. The place has a '\ïesbaden 


nir-th('re aro politi('
 ana gai(.tipß htrag- 
gling .ill o,er it. )lore intcmlption and 
thÎ!-
 one ha
 la.st<.cl Ull"Ce <ill) s. Book 
ind('cd! IIow is 0110 to "rite 8. l)ook 
wlwn it i'i next to impossible to gct 8. 
quict half hour? Since I wrote has 
come a ",hort kind ldt( r from dear old 
IG.nglake, who continucR to ghe hae} ac- 
counts from CheshaIll Place. God IJles8 
fill there, Ray I. I wish I was hy to he 
with my dear frif'IH1s in gripf, I know 
they know how to sympathize (although 
we are H}Joilcd hy the world, we 118.ve no 
hearts you know /...c. &c.; hut then it 
may happen that the high flown roman- 
tic people are wrong', and that we lo,e 
our friewls as well as they do). I don't 
pity all)Obody who lea, es the world, not 
even n fair :young' girl in her prime ; I 
pity those remaining. On her journey, 
if it pleases God to send her, dcp(.nd on 
it there's no cause for grief, that's but 
an eartWy condition. Out of our stormy 
life, and brought nearer the Di" ine ligllt 
and warmth, there must IJe a ser('ne cli- 
mate. Can't you fancy sailing' into the 
calm? 'Vould you care about going on 
the voyage, but for the ùear souls left 
on the other Rhore? but we shan't be 
l)arted from them, no dou ht, though thpy 
are fronl us. Add a litt1f4 more intelli- 
gence to that which we possess e,en 
as we are, and why shouldn't we be 
with our fri('nds though ever so far off ? 
. . . '\\l1y presf'ntly, the body removed, 
shouldn't v. e personally be any where at 
will-properties of Creation, like the 
electric something (spark is it?) that 
thrills alll"ound the glohf' simultaneous- 
ly? find if round the glohe why not Ceber- 
all f and the body being removed or else 
where disposed of and developed, sorrow 
and its opposite, crime and the reyerRf4, 
ease find disease, df'
ire and dislike &e. 
go along with the body-a lucid Intel- 
ligence remains, a Percf'ption uhiquit- 
ous. 
Monday. I wn..q interrupted 8. dozen 
times )"f'!-;terd't)" in the course of these pro- 
fitleRs Sc/u.vtirmcrcit>n.-There's no r(':-;t 
here for pilgrims lile rue. Have I told 
you on the other side that I'm doing 8 
good husines
 at Baltimore and n HIllalJ 
select one here? the hig-\\igs all come 
and are pleased; all the legations and 
old 
cott the unsuccessful canclidatf' for 
the l}residcncy t.\C.? It 
 well to have 
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cmne. I shall go hence to Richmond 
and Charleston and then who knows 
whither? not to New Orleans, I think 
the distance is too great. I can't go a 
thousand nliles fishing for half as many 
pounds. 'Vhy not come back and see 
all the dear faces at home? I try and 
think of sOlllething to say about this 
country; all I have remarked I could 
put down in two pages. 'Vhere's the 
eager observation and ready pencil of 
five years ago? I have not made a single 
sketch. The world passes before me 
and I don't care-Is it a weary hem.t or 
is it a great cold I have got in my nose 
which stupefies me utterly? I won't in- 
flict any more megrims upon you, 
from your affectionate friend and 
brother 


w. 1\1. T. 


Fragmen t. 
'Vritten to 1\lrs. Elliot and her sister 
IHiss Perry. 
March 3rd. 1853. 
RWHl\IOND, VIRGINIA. 


Address the 
Clarendon-New York. 
I am getting so sick and ashamed of 
the confounded old lectures that I won- 
der I have the courage to go on deliver- 
ing them. I shan't I'ead a single review 
of them when they are published; any- 
thing savage said about them will serve 
them right. They are popular enough 
here. The two presidents at 'Vashing- 
ton came to the last, and in this pretty 
little town the little Athenæum Hall 
was crowded so much that it's a pity I 
had not hired a room twice as big; but 
æ2500 is all I shaH make out of them. 
'V ell that is æ200 a year in this country 
and an immense comfort for the chicks. 
-Crowe has just come out from what 
might have been and may be yet a 
dreadful scrape. He went into a slave 
market and began sketching; and the 
people rushed on him savagely and 
obliged him to quit. Fancy such a 
piece of imprudence. It may fall upon 
his chief, who knows, and cut short his 
popularity. 
The negroes don't shock me, or excite 
my compassionate feelings at all; they 
are so grotesque and happy that I can't 


cry over them. The little black imps 
are trotting and grinning about the 
streets, women, workmen, waiters, all 
well fed and happy. The place the 
Inerriest little place and the most pict- 
m'esque I have seen in America, amI 
on Saturday I go to Charlestown-shall 
I go thence to Havannah? who knows? 
I should like to give myself a week's 
holiday, without my demd lecture box. 
Shake everyone by the hand that asks 
about me. 
I am yours always-O! you kind 
friends- 


W. l\I. T. 


SAVANNAH, <JEORGIA,--[1855] 
Feast of St. Valentine. 
This welcome day brought me a nice 
long letter from K. E. P., and she must 
know that I write from the most com- 
fortable quarters I have ever had in the 
United States. In a tranquil old city, 
wide-street ed, tree-planted, with a few 
cows and carriages toiling through the 
sandy road, a few happy negroes saunter- 
ing hm'e and there, a red river with a 
tranquil little fleet of merchant-men tak- 
ing in cargo, and tranquil ware-houses 
barricaded with packs of cotton,-no 
row, no tearing northern bustle, no 
ceaseless hotel racket, no crowds drink- 
ing at the bar,-a snug little languid 
audience of three or four hundred 
people, far too lazy to laugh or applaud; 
a famous good dinner, breakfast etc, 
and leisure all the morning to think and 
do and sleep and read as I like. The 
only place I say in the States where I 
can get these comforts-all free gratis- 
in the house of my friend Andrew Low 
of the great house of A. Low and Co., 
Cotton Dealers, brokers, merchants- 
what's the word? Last time I was hel'e 
he was a widower with two daughters 
in England, about whom-and other 
two daughters-there was endless talk 
between us. Now there is a pretty wife 
added to the establishment and a little 
daughter number three crowing in the 
adjoining nursery. They are tremen- 
dous men these cotton merchants. 
'Vhen I had finished at Charleston I 
went off to a queer little rustic city 
called A ugusta--a great broad street 
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From a photoeraph In the posse.sion of Mr.. Jame. T. Field,. 


2 miles 101l
-ola quaint loo1.ing Hhops 
-hom..cs "ith galleries-v. are-houses- 
tr('e:+-("o\\ R awl negroes Rtrollillcr about 
1 . 0 
t lC !->ldc walks-plank rOit<ls-a happ
' 
clirty trnuquilit
 gCllerally prmalcllt. 
It lil's I:W miles from Charh'ston. You 
t.tke St hourI-! to get then> 1 'y the rail- 
way, ahout Ha.me timo una distillH'C to 
COI;W here, oyer en<lless pLtins of HWaJllp
 
pilw-lawls--a ,illag-e or two here mul 
tll('re in 11. ekn.rillg. ] hrought a\\ay n. 
suug little purs(' from HHUg' little Au- 
gusta, thoug-h I ha(l n riyal-.\ "ïlcl 
Bum, It.(.tllrillg' ill t 1.. "er
' HillHP hall: I 
h.ll you it i-; not ß dignitied lIlt/it'r, that 
,\ bieh I pllr
np. 
\rhat is thi'i nhout tll<' ''''alllrday R,'- 
r:it>l{'? .After :.,ri,'illg- \\'ruou Han:ourt 

 ,j to Reud mc the fir:-,t ;j llumln'l"S. uncI 
ollly getting Xo. 1, it i
 too had they 
YOL. 1I.,-'!7 


Ahonld as..;ault uw-nncl for ,,1mt? 
Iv 
le('turc is rather e
tra 10Jal \\ henc\"er 
the Ql1('ell is mClltiolled,-awl the mo
t 
applawle(l passage in th{'1l1 I shall Im\"(' 
the honour of delin'I'Ïug to-night in the 
Lecture 011 Georg-e n, \\ herf' the 
pt'u.ker 
HayS ., III lauH'hin
 nt tJwse old-worlcl 
follÜ's and 
erC1l10uit'8 shull we not 
n.ckllo\\leclge the (:hange of to-tlay? \.s 
the Ulistre
R of S1. .James pass('
 nu' uO\\ 
1 salute the 
o, ercign, "isc. moderate, 
excIuplary of life, the good moHJer, UIC 
gooù \\ if{" the lU'colllplished Lat1y, the 
('uli,"hh.w'cl trit'lul of \rt t1H' fendt'r 
H) IlIIulthi/cr ill her 1'eopl("1::) gloric.; ana 
" 
oorro\\ 
. 
I ('ant S:1.\ mon', ('an I? and a
 for 
George III.' I leave otl" just \\ ith the 
peuple un tll. cr)ing poiut. .\..nd I 
never for one minute sllOuhl thiu1. that 
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Iny brave old Yenahles would hit ll1e; 
01: if he did that he hadn.t good caUHe 
for it. 
Forster's dassification delight::; me. 
It's right that men of such ability and 
merit Sh01Ùd get government recogni- 
tion [LUd honour- 
able public em- 
ploy. It is a 
compliment to all 
of us when one 
receives such pro- 
1notion. As for 
1ne I have pester- 
ed you 'with my 
account of dollars 
and cents, and it 
is quite clear that 
IÜngs or Laws 
cannot do anJ- 
thing so well for 
me as these ja'ws 
and this pen- 
please Goel they 
are allowed to wag 
a little longer. I 
wish I did not 
read about your 
illness and "
eak- 
ness in that letter. 
Ah, me ! lnanyand 
InallV a tinle ever . y 
.J From a photograph in the possession of MIs, James T, Fields, 
day do I think of 
YO
 all. 
. Enter a servant (black) with the card 
of Bishop Elliott. 
If you are taking a drive some day, do 
go and pay a visit of charity to my good 
cook and house-keeper Gray, and say 
you have heard of IHe, and that I am 
very well and lnaking plenty of lllolley 
and that Charles is well and is the 
greatest comfort to nte. It ,viII comfort 
the poor wonUìn all alone in poor 3ß 
yonder. 'Vhat charming letters _\.nnie 
writes me with exquisite pretty turns 
now and then. st. Valentine brought 
me a delightful letter from her too, 
and from the dear old mother; and 
whether it's the comfort of this house, 
or the })leasure of having an hour's 
chat with you, or the sweet clean lJed 
I had last night and undisturbed rest 
and good breakfast,-altogether I think 
I have no right to grumble at my 
lot anù alIl very decently happy, don't 
you? 


,
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lßth Feh. 1\ly l"OlUSe is for )Iacon, 

Iontgonl('r'y and ::Kew Orleans; no 
Havallnah, the dollars forhid. From:N. 
O. I shall go up the l\IissÏ!;sippi, D. V., 
to St. Louis and Cincinnati, and ye who 
write will ad(hess care of J. G. "'King-.s 
Sons, New York, 
'V on't you? 
Yours afft. 
'V. )1. T. 


AN DI.-\GINARY LET- 
TER FROM 
EW 
YORK. * 
September 5, IH48. 
DEAR )IADA:\I :- 
It seems to me 
a long time since I 
bad the honour of 
seeing you. I shall 
be g1<td to have 
some account of 
your health. 'Ye 
nlade a beautiful 
voyageof13} days, 
and reached this 
fine city yesterday. 
The entrance of 
the bay is beauti- 
ful; Inagnificen t 
woods of the Sus- 
quehannah stretch 
down to the shore, 
and from Hobolmn lighthouse to Van- 
couver's Island, the bay })resents one 
brilliant l)laze of natural and COlllmer- 
cial loveliness. Hearing that Titmarsh 
was on board the steamer, the L01'll 
J\Iayor and Aldennen of New York carne 
dO'Hl to receive us, and the l)atteries 
on Long Island tired a salute. Gen- 
eral Jackson called at my hotel (the As- 
tor house) I found him a kind old lnan, 
though he has a wooden leg and takes a 
great deal of snuff: Broadway has cer- 
tainly disappointed IHe-it is nothing to 
be conlpared to our own dear Holborll 
Hill. But the beautiful range of the 
-\.l- 
leghclley mountains, which J see from 


;- . ., 


oìi 


. "1'!- 
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II< This letter, the only one of those in the collection which 
has been made public before, waR printed by permission in 
the Orphan of Plmlico, a little collectiou of Thackeray's 
mi'lcellanea and dl'awings published in Jb'j{j. As it will be 
new to moo;;t readers, however, it has beeu thought best to 
n.tain it; and it is placed here simply to be in company wIth 
the real American letters. The dmwing of the Negro, huw- 
ever, whirh accompanied it also in the OrplllllL of Pimlico, 
seems to have been an actual flketch during one of the 
American visits. 
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my" iIulows, and the roar of tlH Xia:.{llrn. 
Catarad which eJllptií's itsdf out of tlH' 
)lis
iHsippi into the Oregon tClritor:y, 
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h,I.\'C an f'freet, whieh your fine eye for 
tlu' láctun'squp, mul kf'('Jl t.;CHse 
f th
 
bcautiful awl the Jlatural "ould I am 
HIll'e lead Jon to apI)rec-iate. 
'fIw o)"stí'rs here arc much larger than 
om's, and the canvas Lackerl du('kH are 
r{.('kollcJ, and iIHlpcd are, a ddicncJ. 
The h01H;(, "JH'rc \\ asJliJl:.{ton was horn 
is still HllOWll, lHlt the Hcw.ral, I RIU in- 
formed, is de:ul, Inuch reg-rett'd. The 
elergy hcre is hóth nlllllProus and re- 
t"ped.ed, and the \rchhishop of :Xe\\ 
York is n. most ycnerahle and delightful 
prdato; whose H(,l'mOllH are howcyer a 
little 101l:.{. '1.110 ladies nre "ithout ex- 
ccption the-But here the tirt3t :.{OIlg' 
:-;Olmds for dimwr, and the black slave 
who waits 011 me, eOIll('S up find sa
.H, 
" )Iat3s:t, 1mb only fixe minutes for dill- 
nah." "
Iake haste, git no pumpkin 
pic elsc," so ullwillinglJ I RIll ohli:.{ed to 
brcak off 111Y note and to subscribe un- 
sf;:lf," .. 
,[ '" c1('ar )Iadallle 
. Your vcr)" faithful Her't., 
'V. )1. TH-\CKER-\Y. 


Tlw kttf'rH which hayf' 1>('('1l ehOSf'Il for Iml>licatioll ('wl llí'rf'. During- the 
many )'ca.l's tha.t tllPY ha.ve remaincd in m)" })oHscssion no one has reac} thcm out 
of my OW11 fa.mily, with the excpptio11 of )11'. Thackeray's helo, ed daughter, 1\lr8. 
Bitehic; until t11es(' last few months, "hen two or three of tllPse ktters ,\('re 
rell(l hy the frielHls "hom ] eon:-;ulte<l aH to thcir suitability for puhlieation. \:-. 
lllV own life draws to a close, I still look lm.ck to the l'onfidence awl aftc.etion with 
wLic'h their writ('r honoured J11e, with gratitude too dcep for worùs. The rec-ord 
of thcsc few 
 ears of his life, giycn by his 0\\ 11 hand in every' arie<l mood, "ill 
hCf;t dt:::-tCl1.Lc hili us he "as and as I so well relllcllibcr him. 
.J -\,,"1 ÛCTAVH. BROOKnELD. 
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THE SACRED FLAl\lE OF TORE'J JI. 



)' E. H. House. 


lY. 


I,r
, .;.
 \;',HEX Doctor .Doll
lell C'ame, a 'week ,later, 
\ p, . - .;r ...... t to llmke ]ns afternoon call, he found 
, 
.>) 
 
. ..' the patient reclining upon an impro- 

,. .. 
 
 
 ' \ /'"
-' vised COUdl of rugs and cushions, iu- 
i!#r";,/ó, , "ì / 
v.. effably. contented, a
 one. should ?e 
.' ..i:
, . 
 .:.0': 1/.:' 'who lhsowns care and lazily submIts 
" .
;- i

 ';r. ,,;.. 
 hin:self . to Yario
s s
)ell
 and, charms, 

 '. 
\ ' wInch, like the mr of l\1acheth s castle, 
"" , .;/ ...
' ... - 
, ninlbly and sweetly l'eCOIlllliend the1ll- 
'). '" \ 
.< selves unto the gentle senses. To 
. . _ _ 
 ' breathe the fragrant hreezes of the 
1 JIB ;
. ./ ----:, IGoto hills was Üî'itself a luxury, '''
lÎch, 
- . --
 however, was probably not appl'ecmted 
. ;1
1'!SiiF 
 at its true value, inasllluch as the syba- 

 ( 
-\.- 
 rite varied it at intel'vals with inhalations 
('. IJ j

 
 
.. ' . froI1l8:long-stelllllledJapanese l)ipe. Be- 
\ '\
1- . fore hun lay the convent garden, a mal'ye] 
(1 
 of artistic invention, representing in- 
genious COIU binations of soaring peaks, 
shadowy valleys, and lakes dotted with 
green islands. Graceful trees and brill- 
iant flowers captivated the eye, while 
an orchestI'a of industrious birds and 
insects supplied lllusic appropriate to 
the scene. And these were not the only 
soothing sounds that caught the ear. 
From the inner temple, close at hand, 
came frequently the subdueù intonations 
of the nuns as they sang their songs of 
prayer, and the soft chiming of the bells with which they llleasured their devo- 
tions. There was little to remind the unfamiliar visitant of the world he had 
known and mingled with. "llere else, he asked himself, could such peaceful- 
ness and repose be found? 
rnder influences like these he had pa
sed several tranquil ùays, occasionally 
enlivening the placidity of his sojourn by investigations into the personality of 
his hostesses, and especially of his constant and faithful attendant, the pl'ospective 
neophyte. In this IH'ocess of e),.,amination nothing obscured his vimv, and no 0 b- 
stacIe inlpeded any research he might pursue. But whereas he at first belieyed 
himself in contact 'with a character too simple to denland much stud
', he often 
found himself on the brink of a conviction that here, as with certain dear and 
unfathomable bodies of water in his own "
esteru country, translmreut purity 
was not necessarily to be taken as a sign of shallowness. l\Iore auù UlOre it 
seemed a pit,y that such intelligence should be given up to a life frOlll wl1Îch the 
loftier purposes of humanity were excluded. But it ,,,as no affair of his. The 
sacrifice was at least not without its cmnpensations, as everything about him now 
testified. 
Doctor Donnell took occasion to inform 1\11'. Halithorne that his cure was 
virtually accomplished, and the necessity for keeping him in confinement was 
at an end. The ex-invalid received this intelligence with anything but delight. 
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"I don't lihe to ('ontmelid 'ou. do('- 
tOl'," lit' sai<<l: "of ('OU1'St' ";)\1 h110W 
hpU('r tlm11 L But if lilY t)pillioJl is 
\\()rth flI1
 thing, I oug-ht 110t to 1) 
 
mon'c} íor-('('rtuilll,y 110t for a WPt.k t.) 
" 
('OJIl('. 
.. UUII'ht 110t to lJl' movcd " rep 'ah.a 
thc do
tor, hiln.riou
l.'" ; .. wl
nt do 
 ou 
lIll'tUl h, that 
 You nrt' uncl('r 110 1"('- 
(fllin'llu:llt to 1)(, UlO't.(1. You lul.\' 
hl'l'U Illo\"ing about briskly t'11ough 011 
your 0\\ 11 pill'i for tIlt' last thrt'c or four 
tIn v
. " 
:. " it h 11(']p, dodor; 1 'unhl not du 
it tùcme." 
.r \\ïth lUa's h(.]p, .v('s. " dl. JOu \\ ill 
hn.ye tu get along "ithout that stah\art 
and }>owl'rful prop. 
he Im'i other 
things to look attl'r." 
H That's a singular rCIllark, Dodor 
Donuell. \\ïll you h(\ 
ood enough to 
t'
plain '! " (lellla11cl(.d HalithorIu', hotly. 
.. )[y tl('ar ho
, is any c
plaliation 
ne 'clpd'!" aShcd DOlll1ell, not hotly at 
nIl, Imt \\ ith fltpady composurc. '" 
"1 think it is," saicI Halithorne. 
h "'hat alll I tu l1nd('rstund? Hm t' 1 
shown Illysplf UlllHilHlf"lÙ of what I owe 
tlu'sp })('c;ph' '! You Hhall Sf'P that [mn 
not, in go()(l time. Hu.\ e thc old !aclies 
dedm'ed open wal' agaiIl
t nle '! Hu'i 
Tpishin San nuy (':mSl' of l'ùlllplaint? I 
will go instantly, sinl"c it apI>('ars I alll ill 
thc way; but if ,ou turn me out ill tIlls 
UIH'('n:llloIliom-l Lfasltion, I am eertaiuly 
t.'utith'cl to kuow the l"('aSOIl why." 
 
.. t)oft}y. my frieud' \'OU "'fire not 
turned O;lt, l1(;r \\ill )0;1 l)e. The hig- 
oh'
' of thc poor olcl l:ulit."s ('omIt:-l for 
nothing', thou
h how you kno\\ of it [ 
(':muot iUUl;""'r111P. Tellihin Han ha
 not 
uttered U w01"(l ahout ) onr (lpparture. 
Xo ul1e lms thonght of it e
e(1)t Illf'. 
You cannot ùeuy that 'ou are "en 
l'IHmgh to go, an;l fl"-l you LJ"{'St'llt tlw P
- 
pl'c
sion of III
 opiuioll, I Ilsk you, frmlkly 
lUul Lonoruhl
.. for 
'OU1" own judgment 
ill tIlt" lIlattpr." 
.. If I hl.sitat '," said HalithoJ"llP, nfh'r 
n considerable pauSe, "it iH not ht'(,llu
e 
t hen' is all
,thillg in my thoughb tLat I 
\\ i
h to hol(l haek; only I tun eoufus(.t! 
hy th' tHHltlcIlnebH or" ) our (fllt'stion. 
Givc me tillle, unci ] ,\ ill fOhow JOU that 
your npprl'lleusious Im't. 110 sort of 
fouudatiou." 
.. lou sh<ùl hayc pll.ntJ of tllm', u.llÙ 


t:! 1 


111('lln\\hile 
 011 will perhaps h(l int 're tecl 
to Jt.arn f',olll(lthillg of tJJ(' hi
t()ry of thiB 
la.lUil.) \\ hich Ims hdrÏt'ml<:cl .) ou. lU:L 
has probahly told .) ou 
he í''\.p 'd<i to 
join the ",ish.l"1U)f)(l in a 
ear 01" Í\\o." 
" Yes, S]IP ]ms tolfl HIP. It iH a iright- 
ful dt.still.'" for IL girl like Ina. J 1t:1' father 
ought to int .der('. Y OU, n
 nn olcl frienù, 
ougllt to iuh.d('r('." 
"'Vait till ,"CHI ]1('l1r the l'"a,:-;OUS, Hali- 
thorut.,. I d
u 't fillY "hether the, I1rc 
Hl1fliei('nt or not; l)
lt at any rah fll( re 
w'e }"('IlS0US, aml IWlIl:' l'(';'hOUS \\ ouIcl 
call thel11 ,\ cighty. T 'liIUC, first, if JOu 
know unything ahout the r101lle
ti(' s
 H- 
t'lll in Japall-tlw h01l1c-life, tlH" r<<'la- 
tiol1s hch\cen hushauds and "iH's." 
"I lH'li(,\"c they nre '('ry hard upon 
thc ,\ou1("n," 
aiel HalitlJOruc, U mHl that 
thcrc is more ::-mflf'rillg than furcigncrs 
hayü nny COllcpption of." 
cc That is a mila \\uy of puttiug it. \ 
married ,,"ollum'H ('
istClll'l
 in thi'i l"011l1- 
try is rarely anything Lut sufl"eri.ug. I 
am an 01.1 man awl a tlo("tor, IUHl I 
ought to he hanl('ucel to llUnmnlUl
uish ; 
but whcn I thiuk of the {'melt\" and 
mi';C'1"Y I havc SP(,u illflicÌf.a and C'1;clun'cl 
I ft'l.l 
as if tht:re mu
t 1)c a ('Ul"He UpOll 
the land. 
\ \\ife hC1"e i., uttcrl
 PO\\ er- 
less to protect Lerself from negleet, or 
llUmiliation, or nlmse, no watt('r how 
vile or hrutal. She is n. slave. 
\s ß 1"111(, 
Hhe tl"(;eptH tIle hardships of her conùition 
"ithout 1Ilnr1l1Urillg ; 1mt thprC' are SOUle 
\\Ol11l'l1 "hose tirul1lcss mHl dignity of 
character forbid theJn to MJil tht'ir smùs 
and dotLe th(,lllsdn'
 \\ ith t1('
raclation. 

u("h a ,,01l1au 1'l'ishiu is. I hllt:W lu'r 
\\ hen, ut lna's U
í', l:iho Wa:i mnrried to a 
clashing young ofii('C'r in 1'o1.io, ß. llH'lll- 
ller of thl' EU1!)('ror'H hou'if'1lOId. T]lt' 
alliance 8cc1lll'd to promisc a
 "ell as 
an
' Jnpan..", union l)ossiLI
' ('ould; Lut 
in ]('ss than a year sIt(' h:ul gonl' through 
trials \\hich drove her to the u'rge of 
madn('ss awl alrum,t Lrokt) ber father'l:) 
Ilt'art. H('r o\\n 
pÏ1'it ('olùcl not he 
hrok('Il. 
hc is of proud-I thiuk Iluuy 
say heroic-de
(;ent; but Jnpaue
 11('1"0- 
i
1ll oftpu tJlkes thc fOI'111 of l)fis
1\'e suf- 
fpraw'e, nue l})ri(le c011l1lllullls t1lt' dO
l'
t 
('oßccalllJcut of such 
rrit:fs fU) fpll upon 
IH'r. During th c 
 pars b1è I:mb1lli t h.J 
to }apr "n.tehl'cl aft', hoping ouly tImt 
dt'ath \HmlcI n.ll'asl' bt.'r hl'fol'e the btralll 
becUllic intoleruhll.. But, ht IUt:ìt, btUllg 
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to a desperate resolution, she flung aside the traditions of her race, threw off her 
bondage, and fled to her father's dwelling, intending there to end hpr life with 
her own hanel Shiroymna was in agony. A divorceil daughter, living, was a 
black shadow upon the lustre of his house, aHd hy destroying herself she could 
avert the family disgrace. But he love<.l his child, and refused to sanction her 
death. They left the eastern capital and came back to their old home two years 
ago. In Kioto their interest is always strong, for ShiroYaIna's father is a kugé, 
and it was not difficult to get Teishin placed at the head of this convent. It was 
the only IJossible refuge for her. She has managed the establishment with ex- 
traordinary energy and skill, and made it famous by the breadth aud liberality, 
as well as the humanity, of her adn1Ínistratiun. So her life has not been wasted, 
after all." 
"I an1 glad to hear the story," said Halithorne, "for I have not judged hm' 
fairly. Her austerity seemed unnatural and exaggerated. It is fortunate, 110 
doubt, that this career was open to her. She is an ideal priestess. But her sis- 
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t('r! ""hy Hhonl\1 Hhf', in tIlf' warmth 
awl rrulia;lce of 1('1' J Quth, be so cl1.wlly 
sacritieed? " 
" .fo sa\ e }l('}' froJll SOITOW. That is 
the sole aiul of TpishilÙi hopeb and cn- 
deavors. Yon call her austen:, hut she 
has n. heart of pure gol( 1, aud her love 
for that motherlC'ss ("hild is almost a 
passion. She thinks uf nothing hut to 
guard Iun. from the pvils she has hel'!-;p}f 
passpd through." 
"Uut, do(.tor, it does not follow, he- 
cause Teishin's luarriage was disastrous, 
that Iua woul<l ueeeHsarily 1.(' d('stilled 
to ealamit.r. That is :t wild assump- 
tion." 
" I (,
lnnot say that rreishill is \\Tong'," 
:ms\H'red DOJ III ell. H The ehoice is he- 
twcen a life of perfec1 penee, find risks 
so g-reat and numerous as to leave 
sear('p'y It clmnec of ('se:l}w in auy in- 
staw'c. These ('onycnt women are of 
eourse shut off from the highest priyi- 
lc
es of their s('x, hut in all Japan they 
aloue are Sll1'(' of exemption frol1l tJw 
d('
pest afflictions." 
"You draw a somhre picture," said 
Halithorne. "I have lived two years ill 
the country, and I neyer heard of this 
hefore." 
 
"Few foreigners hear of it, or hn;\re 
eared to hear, wheth('r t hpy stay two 
years or t\\ enty. But I have told you 
the truth. I know Tei
hin's yiews, and I 
do not veuture to disapprove of tlH'm. I 
would do much to aid her in proteeting' 
Ina from the dangers which she sees and 
re:tn
. AnI I not hOluHl to intel1)Ose 
when I detect a danger which her inex- 
perience hides from her?" 
'" Heally, dodoI', I think you go too 
far. I am a man of the worl<l-an 
honeHt one, I hope-and Iua is the 
l11erest chilù. Look at her, fiS bile comes 
(lancing through the gar<lcll. She is like 
the hinls, or the tiower
." 
"You find )11'. Ha'tllOrne much 1>et- 
t('r, I think, am.tor," said the YOUllg 
girl, springiug lightly upon the veranda. 
h Ha\ e 'We not takl'n good care of 
hinl ? " 
.. He tplls m
 I am ulmo
t w('ll," in- 
terposed Halithorl1e, inn rueful ,"oie-e. 
.. I "as Aure of that," she responded; 
"hut why an' YOU lllelancholy? It 
shoulel lli
lke \.'o
 o'lad to be :rettrn cr 
oJ b t:> t') 
well. " 


l
:i 


II 1 suppose so, Ina San; hut how did 
JOu know?" 
"That you" ere h(.ttf'r? Oh, fillY body 
('ould see, day from day. '''hen you first 
walked, you leilned on my shomder \\ ith 
great weight. Then you reHterl on illY 
arm-n'r.'" little "eight. 
ow JOu put 
Jour hall(l arounclmy hody-no weight 
at nIl. Soon yoU "ill \\ alk alone." 
The ('olllicill confusion into whie-h 
Halithorue was thro\\ 11 hy this unex- 
pc(.ted remark was f:Wlu'cei y consistent 
with the s(.lf-pos
ession proper to "a 
mall of the worIel," but he allowed no 
break to {)Ce-lU' in the conn'rsatioll. 
"Yf'S, I shall walk alone," he replied. 
"The <1o('tor says I IllU
t go a"ay im- 
lllec1ia t ('1 y." 
Bnt f
r his lllOluentary eUlbarrass- 
ment he wonkl uot ha,re said this so 
abruptly, for he was w(.ll aware that his 
tender little nurse could not receive the 
announcement of his dpparture "ith in- 
difl'ereuce. 13ut he was wholly unpre- 
pared for the efleet \\ hich his words 
produced. _\.11 the hrightness fled from 
her face in an instant. Bhe turned to- 
ward him \\ith a startlea, wondering 
glance, then howed her head, aud 
dropped her hands beside her. For a 
few secon(1s she f-:tood motionless, a 
strange eoutrast to the animation and 
yi.Yacity of which she was orclinaril
' the 
living' embodiment. Then silently sa- 
luting the guests, \\ ith her eyes still 
bent upon the ground, she ere}>t slowly 
away. 
,,'rrhat was not the look of a child," 
said Donncll. 
"You are right," 
aid Halithorne. "I 
will go at once. HeayelJ knows I did 
not dream of doing harm. '''"hat can I 
say? I" ould undergo auything rather 
than bring trouble to this ho
pitable 
housc. " 
"Lct Us }lOpe no harm will e01U('. 
There is nothing to be said, and nothing 
to be done, exeept to take a'\\ ay evel'Y 
disturbing- intluellee. )Iy poor little 
bahy ! 'Yho would ha\ e thought she 
coma chal1ge to a "Oml111 in a single 
weck ? You won't mind going as quiek- 
I.'" ulHl Wi (luidly It.'i pOJ-;sible, Hali- 
thornc ? " 
" I will fZO to-nlOrrow ; don't ask me 
to !<'(l\ l' \\ it 110nt n fri('ll(Uv word. l'hat 
woulel be lllollstrous." . 
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"I don't know what is hest. Of courRC 
you can't fl
y off without apparf'nt eaUHf'. 
I Illust speak to TeiHhin. TO-IllOITOW 
let it be, then; but for God's sake be 
cautious. Consider what sorrow you 
may leave behind you. .And if I aIn too 
emi)I13,tic, you will excuse it when JOU 
think of it hereafter. Imagine how you 
would feel if yon had a siHter like Ina, 
and if it depended on a stranger's action 
whether sbe should be utterly broken 
down or only touched by a passing 
grief. " 
"Don't speak of Ine as a stranger," 
}Jrotested Halithorne. "This place lIas 
been more like a hOlne to Ine than any I 
have seen for years. You <.lon't kno,y 
what it costs me to leave it in such a 
way. But you need have no fear. I 
shall think of nothing but Ina'
 wel- 
fare. " 
The doctor went to give notice of 
Halithorne's intention, and the younger 
Inan was left to reflections of no cheer- 
fulnature. In spite of his claim to pass 
as a n1an of the world-a title which, in 
the East, implies, among other things, 
the blindest disregard of the rights and 
feelings of those ancient races which 
Europe and America agree to pronOlillce 
"inferior "-his instincts were upright 
and his sympathies were true. Although 
a dweller in Japan for only two years, 
he had closely studied the characteris- 
tics of the pe
ple. 'Vhile he had made 
himself familiar with many fine qualities 
among the nlen, he believed that in the 
women he had discovered virtues which 
gave theIn ahvays a clailll upon his es- 
temH and often upon his ,,'anll admi- 
ration ; and he indignantly rejected the 
superficial and disparaging estÎ1nate ap- 
plied to theln by 1l10st foreigners. In 
his view, a girl like Ina stood on pre- 
cisely the same grade as any girl of 
'Vestern birth ; but lIeI' claims upon his 
coudesy and delicacy seemed infinitely 
greater, for the reason that the social 
code of her own country fails to provide 
the protection and the chivalrous defer- 
ence which are accorded in nlOre ad- 
vanced communities. He could not be- 
lieve that in this particular case he had 
been unmindful of any of the obliga- 
tions which he invariably recognized, 
but the charm of his intercourse with 
the pretty child had been so simple 


and Jlatural that he I13,d hardly given a 
thought to the posxihle efff'l"t npon her. 
He was not, howeyer, allowed llluc-h lei- 

ure to debate these questions. As SOOl1 
as the doctor had left the pren1ÌseH Iua 
returned, with slow mHl timid f'teps, and 
l\:nelt bf'side the coueh on which he wax 
seated. 
"Is it true?" she whispered, gazing 
earnesth- at him. 
" True? 'VImt? Ah, Yes, Iua, it ix 
true. I nlust go Yel'Y soo
." 
"Have we done wrong-? Has Ina 
been careless?" shf' asked, in al'l'elltH 
that were barely audible. 
"l\Iy child, JOu have never been all
-- 
thing but thoughtful and kind-lllUch 
InOI'e kind than I deserve." 
"Perhaps thf' doctor has told you 
that SOllIe of our oldest sisters have been 
disagreeable. If you are driven away 
by that, it will Inake nle "ickeù, for I 
shall hate them. But you should not 
go for that. They have nothing to do 
with this house. It helongs only to our 
family, and was built by Teishin to re- 
ceive persons who by our rule::; must he 
kept fl'Olll the large temple." 
" No; the doctor, at any rate, has said 
nothing about it." 
"Then why do you go?" she pleaded, 
her large brown eyes full of entreaty. 
" I am well now. There is no rem;on 
why I should wait longer. Business- 
In any matters call me away." 
She sighed, but did not answer. 
"You know, my good little nUI'se, I 
cOlùd not stay forever." 
" I did not know; I never thought of 
your going. I renlell1bered what you 
said about the temples, and the schools, 
and sometimes I made myself believe 
that you might mean it." 
Halithorne clutched at this opening. 
" Listen to Ille, Ina; the temple shall 
be built, and the schools. I swear yon 
shall have them. You shall have any- 
thing that I can give you." 
"'Yill you wait to see them fin- 
ished ? " 
"That is hardly possible, but I will 
speak to Doctor Donnell, ana he ,,-ill 
arrange everything. .....-\. dozen schools 
shall be yours, if you like." 
"Not ;vithout you," she said, shaking 
her bead, sadly; "I should not want 
them. " 
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.. As she felt the touch of the young man'. hps she gave a sudden cry, a. If 10 pam," 
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THE SACRED FLAME OF TORIN JI. 


"Come, Ina., friends cannot always hp 
together. 'Ye llHlRt Ray good-by more 
cheerfully. It is our duty." 
" If :vou tell me it is my duty, I shall 
try; hut it is very llal'd-fol' me." 
"And for llIe, too ; do JOu SUPl)ose 
" 


He checked himself, feeling that he 
was treading upon dangerous ground. 
"Hard for you, too; is it RO?" Hhe 
s3,id, with a faint slllÌle-the first that 
had lighted her features since she re- 
joined him ; "not very hard, I think. 
'Yhy, how little tÌllle YOU know me. 
Onl}r a week; it is em;)' to forget." 
"How long, then, have you known 
me?" asked Halithorne, with no intent 
but to divert the conversation into com- 
monplace courses. 
"Three weeks of real time," she an- 
swered; "but in my mind-in the feel- 
ing which is not real, but is better than 
real-no, I cannot tell yon what I mean. 
In my own language I might, hut in 
yonrs, the words do not cOlne." 
" Try, Ina; you can make nw uuder- 
stand. " 
" Sometimes I think it is alllny life I 
have known 
'ou, for it seems-this is 
my foolish fancy, how shall I say it ?-it 
is as if I did not live before you came. 
I cannot explain, I do not cOlnprehend ; 
but it is like the truth to me." 
" Oh,Ina, do not speak so ! " exclaimed 
Halithorne, nluch moved. "::\Iy visit 
has been an unusual event, and it gives 
you many new ideas. But when I am 
gone, everything will be the same as 
hefol'e. " 
"Never again," she faltered; "never, 
never. But I trouble you. I anI a self- 
ish girl. It is your laRt night, the doc- 
tor has said, and you should have pleas- 
ant things to retnembel'. "Till you COIue 
to the fl
)"i (wisteria) arbor? The sun is 
JURt setting." 
They walked through the garden- 
paths in silence, and climbed a little 
hill, from which a noble prospect was 
visible. 
"I shall come here every evening," 
said Ina; "but it will not be like 
this. " 
"The sunsets change," said Hali- 
thorne, "but they are always beauti- 
f ul. " 
She gave no l'eply, but there was a 


Roft l'f'lllonstranee in Jwr look that 
touched him lllore deeply than any 
words Rhe could have uttered. 
"Ina, lIlY little friend, I heg you 110t 
to be so sorrowful. I wish to God I 
cOlùd nmke you forget me utterly fl'Olll 
the hour I leave this house." 
"You could not do that," she said, 
drawing closer to him, "and it would 
not be kind. 'Vhy do you speak so 
sternly? Have I displeased you? " 
" Neve!'; you are all goodness." 
"I am afraid you are displeased." 
"ImposHihle; you know better." 
"You do not put your hand around 
IllY body, as you did yesterday." 
He took her in his arms and folded 
the slight, yielding figure to his 1weaRt 
with a fervor which he luade no en- 
deavor to control, although he felt hinl- 
self disloyal to his prudent resolves. 
Ina, unacquainted with embraces till 
that lnonlent, tl'embled a little beneath 
the ardent pressure, hut in the shy up- 
ward glance of her eyes there was more 
content than consternation. 
" Now go, child," he said, releasing 
her. "Send Haru to nle, with lights; 
I 111USt begin prepal'Ìng for to-nlOrrow." 
" Haru sholùd not serve you, nor any- 
body but me, if I could help it; but it is 
your last evening, and I wish to make 
your lneal wholly with my own hands. 
I will not be absent long." 
She moved toward the house, but as 
she was about to enter he called her to 
him again. 
"Ina," he said, "this is perhaps the 
last time we shall bE' alone. You will 
give lne a kiss for farewell." 
"A kiss t That is not for a Japanese 
girl to give. It has neyer happened. 
But I do not care; it is right if :rou 
ask. " 
"Not if you are unwilling," said Hali- 
thorne, strieken by tardy conscience. 
"How can I be unwilling, since you 
ask? Either alone, or with all the wodd 
to see." 
Shp lifted her sweet face, pale with 
unwonted emotion, but unchanged in 
its expression of artless and childlike 
trust. As she felt the touch of the 
young man's lips, Hhe gave a sudden 
cry, as if in pain. Her courage, long 
ovel'strained, had forsaken her. She 
shuddered convulsively, shaking from 
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head to foot, and ga!-ipe<1 inarticulately 
as sh{' stro'\ e to respond to his aUÀiou}) 
and alarnw<1 inquiri{'s. Hp was ag}lIu;t 
at wha.t he cOlu'pivc<l to he the immedi- 
ate {"Olls('qUf>nec of hiR last act of rcck- 
}pssncss and folly, anel hc {'wl('avore<1, 
in hrolwll awl ag-hate'<l pln'asps, to con- 
vince }wr thai the "rOll
 "as all on his 
sido and that she haduo causC for self- 
reproa('h. 
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"There is no wrong'," she declared, as 
she gradually rcgainc(l her composure. 
"For the kiss, I am glad. It makes lue 
know you huxe been fond of Ina. I mn 
a weak girl, ignorant and lUH\"iHe, awl 
f\ill of faults; but no\\ there is a yoiec 
in my heart that tells rue you ,,;11 for- 
give them all." 
He led her to tllP hall which separah>d 
the sanctuary of thc sisterhood from the 
section Sèt apart for ,;sitors, and made 
his way to the pleasant chamber he had 
been told to call his own. 
"I hn.,e done a fine afternoon's work," 
he said, hith'rly. "I all an ornaulCut 
to my !-ieÅ awl ;uy Hpccies. If I remain 
anotlwr day, I shall only glorify 1ll
.Helf 
L
' I:)ome ne\\ performance of cruelty- 
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or madn{lRs. I will start to-mon"ow as 
soon as the RcrvantR are up and ahout.:' 
He lHlHied himself packing hiR yali!-ie 
until supper "as brought by the maid, 
Haru, who handed him also a slip of 
p1t!)er upon which were "rittell a few 
1inPH in peneil : 
" I ("annot go to aF;sist ) on this cyen- 
ing, as I <<1psire. The food is prepared 
h.r me, though I do not carry it. Sleep 
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well, 1Ir. Halithorne, Jour last nigl1t in 
rrorin Ji, and wake happy in the 1110rn- 
iug-. rrhis is the wish of Ina." 
"'Ye feel the touch of Teishin's firm 
hand," thought Halithorlle. "Her eyes 
haye been opened. Bhe is right, I sup- 
pose. Of com'
c bIte is right. Poor 
little Ina ! " 
Hour after hour he Rat alone, reading 
strenuously to keep his eyes open, and 
burning candles with extraTagant pro- 
fm;ion, in the determination not to miss 
the ('hance of Heeing thf' )"oung' girl 
ill ("a
e she should be all 0" ed to ful- 
fil her customary task of dosing his 
doors awl "Ìndows, Sf>tting the night- 
lamp, and the like. Therc was little 
Pl"obabilit) that Teishin's vigilance, once 
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aroused, wOlùd 1w relaxed, and eyen if 
the opportunit
y he now awaited should 
occur, he knew that nothing eoultl jus- 
tify him in taking advantage of it. His 
duty, plainly, was to go to bed, and to 
disllliss all expectation of a clandestine 
interview. Severtheless, he did not go. 
l
nusea to late vigils, and in only par- 
tial possession of his normal strength, 
he fOlmd it difficult to resist the tlrowsi- 
ness which frequently came over him, 
but he persevered "ith a gloolllJ ob- 
stinacv lmtil his mind bet.::<tlIw detached 
from the book hefore him, find he 'HlS 
transported to visionary regions in which 
he and the heroine of his pa
sing drama 
played ll1any fantastic parts. 'Yhile thus 
actively engaged in the illu"5ion of his 
dreams, in reality he lay half-stretched 


Doctor Donnell, addressing :\h. Hali- 
thorne at the early hOUI' of 5 A.:\I., on 
the day following the Ï1lf'illents last re- 
latp(1. "You permit yourself to lH:' 
beaten down by the sun, on the way- 
side, and are brought to recovery by 
the romantic systenl of the Torin Ji 
hospital. The{í, before you are fairly 
heah
d, you set yourself on fire in a 
house that doesn't helong to you, burn 
down a considerable part of the eHtab- 
lishmellt, and again get out of the scrape 
through no Inerit of Jour own, but, as 
before, through the exertions of a lot 
of plucky women. Don't yon think that 
if you conteluplate any more escapades 
you had better try some uther town ?" 
The doctor's testiness was excmmble. 
He had been roused fronl his rest a lit- 
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across a table, his head pillowed upon n. 
hulky volunle, and his arms projecting 
themselves in Hearch of convpuient rest- 
ing-places amid a crowd of loose tea- 
trays, stationery-boxes, bundles of let- 
ters, and a plen tiful array of bronze 
candlesticks bearing partially consumed 
tapers. His position Inig-ht baye been 
called pif'turesque, but would not have 
suggested Hecurity to any person famil- 
iar with the Iuaterials of which Japanese 
dwellings are constl'ucted. 


v. 


"IF you came to Kioto for advent- 
lues, you ought to he satisfied)" said 


tle after midnigbt, and summoned in 
desperate haste to Torin Ji, where he 
found most of thp inmat,es, together 
with contingent
 fl'om neighboring farm- 
houses, occupied in stamping out the 
embers of what had been the guests) 
quarters, and, in accordance with the 
cheerful pl'inciples of Buddhism, con- 
grattùating thmnselves that the calam- 
ity had not been greater) instead of la- 
llwnting that which had actually befallen 
thmn. A few of the nuns had been in- 
jured, but not severely. Jlany of the 
eh1er women WCl'P in a state of giddy, 
and by no means uncheerful) excitement 
over the presumed fulfilment of their 
prophecies. Their ecstasy expended it- 
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Helf in extrnxngant perfOrIlHl.lu'PS upon 
h(,lIs and tiny gOllgS, awl Ï1u'('ss:mt rq)- 
ditions of 
au:.writ forulUlas. the 1I1cau- 
iug of "hidl wa
 éutirely unkno\\ 11 to 
tllí'lll. All this, w}1ih. ostf'nsihlv in 
l'raisp of }'lH1o RaIua, was the 
uost 
palpahle Hplf - gloriti("ation ('\"('1' "it- 
llcsscd at that Hhrine of Pl'of(.ss(.a llU- 
lHilit\". Halit 110r11(, "as iu a rOOlll lms- 
tily Ì)repare(l for hÎ1u, his 0\\ n ha\ ing 
,auis}wL! in dallle. He was giady nwl 
dazN1. \\ it h \\ its itS smoky us llÏs p('rS011- 
al í'xtcrior. lllLyillg 1>ecn drugged forth, 
nearl.v fnllotherpa and quite insensihlf', 
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from n pvro(renous COlll- '. '

I:
':
; 
hination 'of 
raw matting, .-:: 
cfil'vecl wood, paper screens, " 
and other combustible suh- ,'" r. h 
stances. It had cost Doctor \ 
 I 
DOllnell llearly an hour's hard ;'t .,
 
labor to revive him. mHl ('ven then .. 
h
 was iueapahle of rf'alizÏng pre- 
cIsely what had happened. 
 ow, 
after n sound sleep, he was hetter 
qualified to grasp the 
ituatioll. 
" Is allvbodv hurt? " he delll:m(l- 
{>(1, pa
-ing. llu 'heed to tllí' doctor's 
iras('ihlf' mooù. "'Yhere is Ina ? " 
"Xohody i<.; nnwh hurt; a fpw 
hrni:-,es and hurns, nothing to he 
scared n t." 
"But Iua-" 
" lua i... iu 1,('(1, I SUpPOS('. 
"There should she he. fifter It lligllt 
of ,",ueh work? Do let Ina -:ùone." 
"Thprt- is llothing the matt('r \\ ith 
her 
 " 
,. 
he \\ ill do" ell ChoUg h. Hhe has 
lost somc fiJl(.ry-somc of her orllmnell- 
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tal gear," an
wered Donnell. with a 
grim slllilp. "'l']mt is all. But Hh(' is 
tired out. En'ryho(h is tired out, (,
- 
C('pt you and th
 an;'ient nuns. Tlu.y 
are flS lin.lv Il.R ericket'i ; tiekl(.<l1>(,yol1(l 
mpasure at'tlH' notion that Fw10 Smua 
has play('el into their luuH1s." 
" I ,",ul'po
e they woull1 not be sorry 
if I h:ul g'0ll<' \\ith the huil(ling?" 
" Don't H'LY that, Halithornc; th(>1"(, is 
not one of them, not the oldest or most 
]>r(c'judi('ca, who would not llfiYP ri:-;ked 
her life to Haye yours. But really," and 
the elü<'tor chucklp(l, "it i.
 a feather in 
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their cap to have their forebodings and 
predidious 80 nicel
T realized. and with- 
out hurting' anyhod
T in partieular." 
U I must seL Iua. aodor." 
.. X ou
ellbe, 
 ou ("all't :,ce her; I 
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thought it was understood yon w('re to 
go away early, and leave these peol)le in 
peace." 
"But 1 can't go, now. I must talk 
. with Teishin San and Shirovama. If I 
am responsible for these fireworks I 
lmve to make good the loss." 
"There is some reason in that," said 
Donnell; "that is, if you can aiIord it. 
The
. won't take anything unless they 
are sure of that." 
"I'll build them an entire new tem- 
ple, from roof to foundation," exclaimed 
Halithorne. 
"You shall settle that with Teishin. 
".,. e will get some breakfast, provided 
you haven't cooked everything whole- 
sale, and then we will hold a sodan {for- 
mal consultation)." 
Two hours latel', sundry tliplOlnatic 
preliminaries having been a(,(,OIllplished 
by Donnell, not without indications of 
fliction, the YOlmg American was in- 
vited to an apartn1ent of ceremony in 
which were seated Shirovama and his 
daughters. They gave the customary 
greeting, and Ina would have risen and 
approached the visitor but for a re- 
straining gesture from Teishin. 
"I warn you she is dreaùfully set 
against you," said Donnell, aside. "She 
has scented n1Ìschief, and is in no holi- 
day temper." 
"'Vill you say to your sister, Ina 
S
n-" hegan Halithorne. 
"Doctor Donnell has prOluised to do 
us the favor to translate," interrupted 
Teishin, in Japanese. "
Iy sister is not 
well." 
Ina glanced with a pained look at the 
presiding spirit of the conference, and 
Halithorne's face flushed at the direct 
manifestation of hostility. But he went 
on composedly, after the reIl1ark had 
been interpreted, declaring with extreme 
earnestness his regret at having heen 
the cause of so dire a nlÌshap, and, with 
all the delicacy he could eInploy, in- 
timating his desire to nlake good the 
nlaterial loss he had occasioned. For 
the frig-ht and anxiety he had created 
he could only ask to be forgiven; and it 
was needless to say that his indebtedness 
for the generous care lavished upon him 
far exceeùed any recompense that he 
could offer. 
This having been reconveyed, Teishin 


rdif'cted a littl0, an<1 In ('hilling' tonf's 
answered thus: 
"Upon what has been destroyed we 
wastf
 not one single thought. Our 
house was open to the stranger; it was 
his, to use at his pleasure. 'Vhat we 
have, we give ,villingly, in the name of 
charity. The acddellt whiC'h has taken 
from 
s a few poor r00111S afflict::; us in 
no degree; but the wickedness which 
pours out evil upon the innocent, which 
accelJts our humble help and repays 
with heartle
s injury-that we do not 
forgive. N or do we receive boond from 
nn enelny's hallel Let the stranger go 
and be forgotten." 
"She lays it on heavily," said Don- 
neU ; "but I Blust let you hear the whole, 
I luesullle." 
"Doctor Donnell," in terposed Teishin, 
" it will be better this time for Inn to in- 
terpret what I have said." 
"Oh, nei-san !" implored the girl, in 
great distress, "do not command nle. 
t cannot repeat such words. They are 
unjust; they al'e terrible." 
"It is Iny wish," said Teishin. 
For the hlmdredth time during his 
sojourn, the impl.ùse was strong within 
Hnlithorne to avow his understanding 
of the native tongue. N otwitbstall(lill
 
the awkwardness which the revelation 
might produce, and the disagreeable 
suspicions to which it might subject 
him, he would have spoken, to spare 
Ina, had not Donnell forestalled hÏIll 
by rapidly communicating the stinging 
speech and hurriedly exclaiming: 
" I have told him, Teishin San. You 
need not call upon Ina." 
"It seems that my obdurate hostess 
is resolved to n1ake her sister the espe- 
cial instrument of nlY abasement," said 
Halithorne to DOllnell. " The little girl 
is requÌ1'ed to sit before me with her 
heac1 covered. That is premeditated in- 
C'ivility. But I'll take IUY oath she would 
not do it unless she were compelled." 
"Teishin is at white heat, there's no 
doubt of that," replied Donnell. " She 
has sOluething in her mind which I can't 
fathom. Perhaps she is purposely keep- 
ing me in the dark-or perhaps you arc. 
nut you are wrong ahout the head-cov- 
ering. It is not intended for disrespect; 
I know why she wears it." 
"You are not an unbiased witness, 
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doctor. Sho ,;hall tdl llle her
('lf," f;aitl 
lIalithorl1e, nettled at hi'i treatment. 
"You lllust liot illquir('; it i
 It H('cn't. 
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If you have a partiele of regard for her 
feclings you willllot worry her." 
"Excuse me; 1 have the greatest 1'('- 
ganl for her feelings, und on that vel'.'" 
fiCCOllnt I will a
k her. Ina, my little 
fri('lul, I never thou
ht to see 
.
u with 
a it'n u!lui (rough bandkl'rehief) nhout 
your fa
e. It gives a pretty effect, hut 
iR othen\ i
e not hecoming." 
The ehihl turned 8<.'arkt, aud nULtl(' n. 
hasty movement with her hund, a
 if to l'l'- 
move th(' unusual addition to her toilet. 
H('strainill
 llf"rself, Hhc !:mid to 11<'1' Hist(,}" = 
"He is offended at my it'n II!!" i. 'Ylmt 
Hlmll I :my? He must not knuw the truth." 
"Hay nothing," answereù Teishin ; .. it 
does not eOllcprn him." 
""11Y, what is the mystery?" SiÜtl 
Halithorlle, smiling. "Oblige IUc, Ina, 
awl e\.plain it." 
.. 'l'his is pél'secutio11," Haitl D01111e11, 
in high irritatiun. ., Behave like a man, 
Ilwl urge he1" no morl'." 
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HnJithorlle In.ughf'd, though with any- 
thing' hut mirthful e
preHHiull. 
"That is not tlH' wa.y to 8tup mc," be 
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Haicl. "
o", Ina, 
-ou "ill not deny 
me." 
.. ''"hat! " cried Donnell, his eyes hlaz- 
ing', "do you make a je!:;t of it f TheIl I 
"ill tell you. X 0, Ina, don't try to pre- 
yent me. T.Jet UH f;ee if lw "ill laugh 
when he hears it all. Bhe covers her 
IWiul, 1\11'. Halithorne, l,ccause one side 
of her hair is lost. Burned away, sir; 
hUrlwd away, with lll'r (hess, while Hhe 
waH fighting the fire around you, and 
struggling all alone to get you out of 
the flameR amI into a plaee of safety. 
An e}..('dknt joke, young man! .\ thing 
to m..ilic yourself Illerry 0' er for the I"est 
of your Jifp ! " 
His Hare:unll
 fell on lll'('(lless earH. 
Before they were fairly launehell, Hali- 
thornc had 
prul1g a<'ro
s the rOOIll, lifted 
the girl to her fpet, aud das}>(.a her in 
Li
 arms, fiH 1'l'gar<1Jess of the Htarth.a 
l.jaeulatiolls and horrified gaze of 
hi- 
royallla. tmù his elder daughter as if 
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thm.;e two perRonageR haa he en ItHlg:ieal- 
l
- transported to the sUlllmit of l
\u.;i- 
vama, distant three hundred lUile
. 
. ,. 1\1 v little Ina," he said, in a hroken 
yoice;' ,. lllY hraxe little girl; Ill)' dar- 
ling- " 
In a .Japanese house a scene of thi
 
kind could not b
t nU1ny seconds. Like 
an angry hawk, Teishin flew to them, 
tore her sister frOIll the contaminating 
mubrace, a.nd thrust her far away from 
reach. Shiroymna's face was yery dark. 
His hand flew im.;tiuctivelv to his side, 
where the swords had be
n 'Worn uutil 
the EUlperor's order displaced them. 
Donnell, however, realized that the as- 
pect of the affair-a
 he understood it- 
had undm'gone a llmrvellous change. 
"I will answer for everything," he 
shouted; "1\11'. Halithorne is a III au of 
honor." Then, addressing Halithorne 
in English, he added: "I tell thenl 
it is all right-that you are a mall of 
honor." 
" I alll glad you have arrived at that 
conclusion," said Halithorne, rather stiff- 
ly. "Now, if you will persuade 
lr. 
Shiro;vaIna and this htdy who favors me 
with her aversion to listen calnlly for ten 
luinutes, I can perhaps convin.ce thenl 
that your latest judgment is not wholly 
without foundation." 
'" And Ina ? " 
"If Ina will leave us now, I think I 
can foretell that in half all hour Hhe will 
hear sOlnething which will interest her. 
It is for her happiness, I helieve- I 
hope." 
'Yhere were the principles of disci- 
pline which taught this daughter of 
Japan to heed only tùe cOllllllallds of 
the elders of her household? "Thy did 
she follow the behest of this neW-COIner, 
unsuppol'ted by sign 01' word from those 
to whom she owed submission awl ohedi- 
ence ? 
"You do not Inean to go a,\\ay," she 
said, soft1
?, as she glided tn the door. 
" Go? without you? 1\ eyer!" he 
cried. 
It was all she cared to know. The 
happiness he hacl prOlnisecl as a later 
gift was already glowing ill every linea- 
Inent of her fair young face. 
"Now, doctor," said Halithorne, "will 
you please tell Shiroyarua S
t11 that I 
want his daughter?" 


The doctor Hurn've(l him ('uriol1l.;ly 
aud critiealh. . 
"Gently, . friend Halitl.lOrne; this ili 
too hasty." 
"Kot' at all hasty; aIHl if it were, I 
kuow what I am about.. So pray Jay 
aside your Scotch caution, and ùo af:; I 
requ('
t; otherwise I shall pull together 
enough Japanese to tell him Illyself." 
"A nice piece of 
vork you would 
make of it. For lIla's sake I suppose 
I aIU hound to hUlllor you. I hope you 
see your way through all this. I can't 
say I do." 
.In clahm.'ate and ceremonious terms, 
and with the alnlJlitude of reiteration 
required by politeness on so lUOlllClÜOUS 
an oc('asioll, he In'oceeded to submit the 
American's proposal. It was receivetl 
in silence, and without a sign to indi- 
cate the inIpression it IJroduced upon 
the list.eners. 'Yhen the doctor had fin- 
ished, Shiroyama simply asked that he 
and Teishin he excused, as it was fitting 
they shoulù consider the subject in pri- 
vate. Their absence, he said, should be 
as brief as they could make it. 
"There will be no difficulty with the 
father," s3.id Donnell; "his affection fOI' 
Ina is too deep and controlling to allow 
him to stand in the way of hel' happi- 
ness-and I clare say she will find llieans 
to make him know what her happiness 
requires. But Teishin is 110t so easily 
led. " 
"Does she understand that I wish to 
marry Ina?" asked Halithorne. 
TI;e doctor glared at him. 
"I anI beginning to have a liking for 
you, young Jnan," he said, " and it galls 
Ine to hf'ar YOU talk like an ass. 'Yhat 
else should 
he understand ?" 
"I beg your pardon, doctor, I do sin- 
cerely ;" answered Halithorne, abashed. 
"But she might imagine that all foreign- 
ers look upon Japanese girls as their nat- 
ural prey." 
"I don't want to ruffie your self-es- 
teem," said Donnell, "but ;?OU lllust not 
flatter yourself with the idea that these 
people .will look upon this as a brilliant 
alliance. "'ith all their gentleness they 
haye the concentrated haughtines
 of a 
dozen or 1ll01'e centuries in their blood. 
Thm'e's not a family in Europe with a 
}JClligree to equal thein.;." 
,. Bother their pedigree!" cried Hali- 
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thome, impaticntl,Y; "what do I care 
ahout it?" 
"They <>a1"f\ ft great deal, and it is not 
Teishin's antn.goni
m alone that you 
:Þave to overcome, In fact, the final de- 
cision can hanlly he Raid to l'est even 
with Hhiroyama. His father is yet aliT'e, 
a finely IJrescrved sl>ecimen of antique 
Japanese prejudice, arrogance, and wil- 
fuln

s, He- came near disinheriting 
Hhiro
'u.ll1a for studying our s)"stem of 
mediciue-would have done so if thel'e 
had been another son, According to 
his behef, all fvreigners al'e a peculiarlJ 
malignant class of deyils, and he credits 
them with e\"CI'Y misfortuue that has yiH- 
itetl him; insists upon it that if they had 
lie' er come he would be still a wealthy 
noLle." 
"Is he pOOl', then?" 
" \YI'etchedly." 
" 'Yell, I will square that accoWlt, and 
make hilu wealthy again," 
" You will? How? But that is well 
thought of, Halithorne. They are enti- 
tled to some information, and win look 
to rue for it. )Iay I ask a few ques- 
tions ? " 
"Gu on," 
"You are ithle to take care of Ina?" 
"Financially? Oh, yes," 
"You slJoke of rebuilding the hurned 
rOOIns, " 
"I can build them a dozen tellll>les, 
doctor. Have no concern on that 
head. " 
"Indeed ! Well, 1 am not sorry. Ina 
will never he spoiled by nloney. Tlu- 
shin would not think about it. Shiroya- 
ma nlÏght he pleased, but the prospect 
of l'iches for his child will not influence 
him. .\.nd now-excuse me, 1 aIll not 
inquisitive, but since I have aCcel)tec1 
the position of 'nal'odo (go-between) I 
Inu
t be prepared for l'easollahle inqui- 
riE:c;-you are quite free to act as you 
please? " 
" \rhv, certainly." 
,. Of courbe yoiI will haT'e annies of 
relations ancl friendb in full CI'y to dis- 
suade ;you from this step?" 
"I Lave no relations near enough to 
IJL listplled to, and I know how to deal 
with the kiud of friends you speak of." 
"Tlmt i
 l
ll I \\ ish to learn, Hali- 
tborue. Shake hand.b, Iud! I ne' er 
thought to be lllÜ.ed up in such a qUt:
r 
VOl.. II,-
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transaction, But I flon't re
ret it. I 
don't helieve JOu RJ'e the man to make 
me regret it. And ;yet I cannot tell you 
how dear that child is to me." 
"You see I do not m
k any quef,tiollf, 
ahout her," said Halithorne, with llli
- 
chie, ous design. 
"GraciouB heaven! what could you 
desire to ask? You have knO\Hl h
r a 
week. It doesn't need that lUuch time 
to find the blemishes, if there are any, in 
a piece of }>ure cI'ystal." 
As the doctor expected, he was soon 
called to take l)firt in the domestic COD- 
ference. Halithorne gave himseli less 
concern as to the result than the circum- 
stances warranted. He di(l not dream 
of serious opposition. His Japanese ex- 
l>erience bad not brought hiIll into close 
associatiou with relwesentath"es of tbe 
old régime, or be might better ba,-e un- 
derstood in what slight estimation the 
foreigner is held l)y them, and how un- 
likely they are to be dazzled by the glit- 
ter of riches. To do him justice, he 
placed little reliance upon this usuall
. 
potent inducement. He believed, rightly 
enough, that Ina's undisguised aftèction 
would b
 the strongest argument in hi
 
favor, but he had no suspicion that it was 
the only one, and that no other consider- 
ation would have been allowed a feather's 
weight. "-lien the family cOWlcil reap- 
peal'ed, it was rather "ith eagernes:i 
than anxiety that he awaited the verdict. 
Teishin ca
e directly to him, leading 
her sister by the hand, As she ad- 
vanced she s
id, in an undertone: 
"It is a misfortune that roT' word
 
must reach him cold find lifeles;, You, 
lua, I fear, can give but a pale l'etiection 
of what I would now say," 
"Then speak your own language," ex- 
claimed Halithol'ne; "1 ought long ago 
to hn.Ye told YOU that 1 underRtfind it." 
The eftèct;)f this declaration, delivered 
in pa R sahle Japanese, was paralyzing-. 
Inll. was the first to grasp its ftùl nlean- 
ing. 
"Oh, TIeL-san! he has heard eT'ery- 
thing," Hhe cried, in consternatioll, 
" It was not lllV d
sire to deceive YOU," 
said HalitllOrne, much em barl'a
sed
 
"Thib is easily understood." 
id Tei- 
:hin, recovering herse1f. "He douht- 
less learned something ill the early daYH 
which we might not "ish him to know. 
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If that were so, the secrecy wac;; not dis- 
honora hie." 
"That is precisely what happoned, 
Teishin San; I thank you for judging 
me so fairly." 
,. I aIll glad to do so now," she au- 
sWel'ed; "until this hour I was too 
l'eady to be unjust. But that is past. 
Henceforth I wish to see only what is 
good in you, for, with a changed and 
willing heart, I give to you my sister, 
my treasure, the joy of my lonely life. 
:N ever have I had a thought but of her 
happiness. If she has found it without 
my guidance, it is not fOI" me to turn 
my face against her. I read in her soul 
that she has learlleel to feel what I have 
never felt-what I have feareel no wom- 
an in this land could safely feel. You, 
a stranger, have lighted the flame, and 
you should have the power to keep it 
alive. The kind doctor has told us what 
wives may be to husbands of your race. 
It is lnarvellous to hear, but I close my 
mind to distrust, awl believe it all, re- 
joicing, for Ina's sake. Give her your 
love ; without it she 'will fade and die. 
Give her your love, and take the bless- 
ings which we pray our gods to send 
from heaven to the loyal and the true. 

Iy father, Shiroyama Nobutora, bids 
me tell you that the last daughter of our 
house is vours." 
As she closed, she sank upon her 
knees, seemingly to emphasize her fer- 
vent appeal. Lifting the folds of her coif 
with the left hand, so as to cover her 
face, she drew her sistel' forward with 
the right and placed her by Halithorne's 
side. The young An1erican was genuine- 
ly affected by the solemnity and pathos 
of her action. He felt himself lmequal 
to a formal response, which, indeed, was 
not looked for by any present. 
":N one of us will forget this scene," sait1 
Doctor Donnell, as he -arose to withdraw. 
":Xot I, you may be ßUI'e," f.>aid Hali- 
thorne, "so long as I have this little 
n10nitor by me, to keep my ffiemol"y 
steadfast. " 


VI, 


'VHEN the Torin Ji sisterhood heard 
what had befallen, the calm of that 
sacred retreat was shaken as by a senti- 
mental earthquake. This, then, was the 


consequence of letting the alien invalid 
share the bounties origilially intended 
for the SOIlS and daughtcrR of Dai :Nip- 
pOll alone; the fire of FlHlo Sarna had 
touched the heart of their dearly lo,'ed 
novice. The younger nuns agreed unan- 
imom:;ly to welcome it as a beneficent 
dispensation. The elders shook their 
heads ominously, until the report ran 
round that the American was ahout to 
rebuild the consulned edifice on a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude, besides 
adding lll1told splendors to the shrine of 
the goc1 of flmne. Then their de
pond- 
ency disappeared, and some of them 
commenced discussing the possibility of 
securing a desirable proselyte for the 
ßect of Tendai. Teishin now readily ac- 
cepted Halithorne's proffers, putting a 
check, however, upon the sOlnewhat ex- 
travagant liberality of his schemes. Ina's 
delight and pride were unbounded when 
she discovered the power for good which 
her new command of money brought; 
it was her only way of n1easuring the 
value of wealth. And Halithorne was 
contented to watch the development of 
this and other phases of her character, 
apprehending no evil from the change 
of world]y condition which necessarily 
awaited her. 
The announcement of his purpose was 
received by the European and American 
con1munities in Japan with stupefaction. 
That an eligible republican millionaire, 
laboring under aberration caused by 
brain-fever, should be thus captured by 
a designing knot of reduced Japanese 
samurai, they held to be the last and 
worst achievement of oriental chicanery. 
The general conviction was that the 
diplomatic agents near the )Iikado's 
court were bound to interfere. As they 
did not, it devolved upon certain self- 
appointed committees to visit the mis- 
guided man and infonn him that he was 
fi:ring in the face of society; whereupon 
the misguided man Pl'oclaimed his per- 
n1anent secession frOlll society in terms 
too shockingly disrespectflù to be here 
repeated; and his relations 'with that 
august body were summarily and to all 
appearance indefinitely suspended. 
After his marriage, which was deferred 
until the season of festivity which marked 
Ina's eighteenth year, he continued to 
reside in Kioto, being permitted by favor 
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of tho govcrnnH'ut to crc(.t a privntf' in nIl aronnd Jl(
r. Thc genial doctor 
mansion in th(' nea.r neighhorhooll, 3.11(1 watdH's with unalloyed satisfaction her 
in architectural imitation, of the t(,lli!Jle gro" th in womanly grape and loveliness. 
where he fin;t saw t11(, chosí'n eompunion Hhiroyama's rcmemhranef' of ('arly grief
 
of hi
 lif('. In duc time a thrivin
 vil- is Hofténcd by the ('(mtemplation of hi
 
luge of contiguous schools afforded op- YOlUlgest ("hild's hlissful career. In the 
portunity for labors whid1 were the virtues w}lÏch arc the cHseutial attrihutes 
J01Il1g' hride's ('on
taut gratification. In of her Hex in .Japan-tender hUlUilit
., 
these and kindred institl1tionl:i, found- sweetuefi::) of tEmper, generous and afrec- 
cd primurily for her exclm:!ivo I)leasure, tiollute elevotion, and a fidelity to <1uty 
Halithorlle Hoon l,ceume HO interested fiH whieh no adverse strain cun ''all) or 
to ocen.:.iÏon. repeated I)OHt!JOllC1uentH of weaken-llél' husband's trust is un- 
the projects of extensive travel which at limited. 'VLile he knO\\ s that by these 
one time H('puled to him deHiral)le. By Hafeguards his dOJll<'stic beatitude is as- 
way of compen
atioll ho hrought to }1ÍH Hureù, he feels himf;p1f uuder no ohliga- 
new home a fleet steam-yacht, the colors tion to shut his eJes to the U<.lditional 
of which Inav sometimes Hince have been channs of beauty anù cleverness "ith 
f->een in harh"orH remoto from Japan, hut which }1Ïs little wifo is f'ndowed. But 
are more familiar in the waters of the there is one in the small circle of fam- 
island empire. Durin
 its frequent voy- ily relationship whose felicity is of a. 
ages of recreation it touches fit Hcques- }mrer and Inore um.;clfh;h quality. Tei- 
tere<l HT>OtH littlo known to the outer shin, mindflù only of her sister's "el- 
world, and tho breezel:i that follow it on fare, has long since stifled every bon'ow- 
each dc})arture are la<1cn witll tributes ftù pang, triumphed bravely oyer her 
of thankfulness from multitudeH who o"n herf':tvement, and taught he1'!,.;elf to 
idolize its mistres8 as a mes
enger of rejoice wit], all the fervor of her faithful 
consolation and charity. 'Vherever she hearl in the love w]1ich, her simple creed 
goe
 it iH her favored lot to he not only h.lls her, was kindled by the sacred flame 
happy herself, hut the cause of happilwHs of Torin Ji. 
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FRENCH TRAITS-SENSE AND SENTI1\1ENT. 



v w. C. 73rùwllt!ll. 


,FTER nll," says 
Taine, "in France 
the chief power is 
intellect." l\Iore 
specifically, one is 
tempted to say, it 
is good-sense. 
Good-sense is 
universal. There 
is no national trait 
more salient in every individual. One 
comprehends Franklin's French popu- 
larity; his incarnation of good-sense in- 
evitably suggested to the Parisians the 
propriety of divine honors. l\leasure is 
a French passion. Excess, even of virtue, 
is distinctly disagreeable to the French 
nature. Philinte's line, in "Le Misan- 
thrope," 
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"Et veut que l'on soit sage avec sobriété," 


defines the national feeling in this re- 
gard with precision. Exaggeration, ex- 
altation, the fanatic spirit, are extremely 
rare. Temperance is the almost univer- 
sal rule in speech, demeanor, taste, and 
habits. Nothing is less FI'ench than ec- 
centricity. The normal attitude is equi- 
poise. Any shock to this Frenchmen 
instincti vely dislike. The unknown has 
few attractions for them. The positive 
and systematic ordering of the known 
absorbs their attention. Their gayety 
itself is consciously hygienic. Pleasure 
is their constant occupation, mainly be- 
cause they can extract it out of every- 
thing, and make it such an avowed 
motive. But that intensification of 
pleasure which, either by attaining joy 
and bliss, on the one hand, or degenerat- 
ing into riot, on the other, involves a 
complete surrender of one's self to im- 
pulse, they rarely experience. Theyor- 
ganize their amusement, and take it de- 
liberately. They cultivate carefully a 
capacity for enjoyment. They strike us 
as, 'one and all, calculators. They leave 
nothing to chance, anù trust the unfore- 
seen so little that the unexpected discon- 
certs them. They al'e alert rather than 
spon taneous. To our recklessness they 


appear to coddle themselves, but we 
speedily di<;cern that in nothing is their 
good-sense mOl'e salutary; they conceive 
hygiene as we do therapeutics. Similar- 
ly with their economy, which is conspic- 
uous and all-pervading. If you al'e bent 
on pleasure, a frugal mind is a neces- 
sity. Frugality is noticeable everywhere. 
It is the source of the self-respect of the 
poor; it keeps Paris I)Ul'ged of slums; 
it decorates reSI)ectability, and sobers 
wealth; it enables the entire community 
to get the utmost out of life. Economy 
extends even into the manner of eating. 
Les Amél'icains gâchent tout is a frequent 
French reflection upon our neglect of 
the gravy and lack of thoroughness in 
the matter of mutton-chops. "\Vith them 
good-sense triumphs over grace itself. 
In dress, economy is as common as so- 
briety of taste. Fr:enchwomen would 
no more pay for, than they would weal" 
our dresses. Frenchnlen make the opera- 
hat do duty in the afternoon prome- 
nade, and would resent the rigor of our 
" spring and fall styles." 
This wide-spread ùiffusion of good- 
sense has, however, one inevitable con- 
comitant-namely, a corresponding de- 
ficiency of sentiment. So preponderant 
is rationality in the French nature that 
Frenchlllen strike us, sometimes, as a 
curious compound of the Quaker and the 
Hebrew. "\Ve are used to less alertness, 
to more relaxation. Bathos, enervation, 
are foreign to their atmosphm'e, and are 
speedily transfolined amid its bracing 
breezes. But it is impossible to be so 
completely unsentimental as the French 
are without missing some of the qualit)' 
of which sentimentality is really but the 
excess. The perfume of this they cer- 
tainly Iniss. There are characters in 
Anglo-Sa.xondom-not to seek the Gl'- 
rniilhlichkeit of Gel'many-that are COl11- 
pletely penetrated with .this fine a
'ollla. 
Neither aloe they rare; every man s ac- 
quaintance includes such. TheÜ' liYe
 
are full of a sweet, inùefinable charm. 
"\Yhatever the exterior, and often it is 
rugged and forbidding, the l'eal natUl'e 
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within glows with a delightful and tem- 
pt.rate ft:'rvor that inadiatcs every" hf'rf' 
the cirdf1 withi..1 whi('h they exist and 
mo
e. "T}laté\-er, iwleed, the intellect- 
ual fihre or equipment, the "mellow 
fruitfuluesH" of dispmÜtion fi1HI demean- 
or is potently 8cductive. ::3till further, 
one may find the quality in queston 
illuminating and reuclerÌng suhtly at- 
trn.ctive most deviously tOI.tnous llloral 
imperfections. .And in France this qual- 
ity hardly exists. In very few varieties 
of French type is it to he found, even 
in dilution. Even then it is apt to be im- 
ported. Rousseau waH Swiss, and his 
heart and imagination had been touched 
by the deep colors and mysterious spaces 
of the Jura with a magic which it is vain 
to seek uncler the gray Hlâes of N orth- 
ern, or aIllÍ<l the" sunhurnt mirth," the 
,. dance aIIlI Provel1çal bong," of Southern 
Gmù. Passion<ttely patriotic as was the 
chid of RoussealÙ
 Huccessors, it is un- 
doubtedly to her Northern blood that 
she owes her sentiment. _\.bout her 
Fren('h 
ide, the F;ide which came to the 
surface chießy in her life, as the other 
llid in her houks, there was, if we may 
believe :\1. Paul de ,Iusset and other 
dU'UIIÙp.(('lO'S, very little sentiment in- 
deed. In any event it is an eÀeeption, 
not a t
1)e, that George Sand illustrates 
as a Frenchwoman. Her great contem- 
IJomry, Balzac, remarkable and original 
as he was, is a thousand times more 
French. . But it is idle to cite instances. 
After all one may Ray of the De GUl-rins, 
of Senancour, of J oubel.t, Doudan, Re- 
nan, the fact remains that the French one 
meets, the people we l11eall when we 
think of Frenchmen, the great ma
H of 
the nation and its characteristic racial 
t
1)eH, F;trike our \nglo-Sa
on sense too 
Hharply and clearly, with too ringing 
and vibrant a note, to appear to us 
othermse than di:5tindly, integrally, 
and illenl<1Ïcahly unsentimental. It is 
this principally, I think, which makes 
the Anglo-Saxon feel HO little at home in 
Francc-that is to !.my, the An{.{lo-Saxon 
whu duelS thus feel. aIHI who, I suspect, 
is in the majority. Paris is certainly 
very agreeaùle. \1llerica.ns especially, 
haying none of t1lP jealousy of Frtnch 
institutioll!oi which makes s Tory of the 
most liheral Englishman while he is in 
Paris, tind all sorts of ay,'émeilts there 
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aR well as 
n prm.:inc('. But it is no- 
torious that of hoth thosf" who merely 
make tlyillg ,isits, and those who fornl 
the American colony anù moye about 
in its rather naITOW circ1e, there are 
very few who come into close contact 
with Frenchmen or make acquaintances 
of any degree of intimacy among them. 
.And both to the few who do and the 
many who do not come to know them 
well, I suppose that French peo}J1e are 
not, in general, acutely flyrIlpathetic. 
The reason is llOt the difference in 
lllanners or in morals. Italian 11lfLUrS are 
as unlike American as are French habits 
and character. Thel'e are a dozen points 
of reciprocity hetween Frenchmen and 
ourselves which <10 not exist between 
us a11<l the rest of Ule Latin race. In- 
deed, from our C'\.c(;Hsively in<1ustrial 
point of view, it seems as if it were only 
since 1870 that the Italians had be- 
longed to the modern world at all-that 
world of which, from the Harne point of 
yiew, we are the present light and the 
future hope. Yet I do not doubt that 
nine out of every ten travelling ...\ll1er- 
ieans find the Italians more sympathetic, 
and that those who cross the Pyrenees 
get a more cordial feeling for the Span- 
iards. The reason is that the moral at- 
mosphere south of the Pyrenees and the 
Alps is saturated with sentiment. As, 
journeJ'ing northward, one passes into 
the vine-clad prairie of Languedoc, or 
into the rose-decked arbor of PI'OyenCe, 
one exchanges the deep Iberian tone 
and intellHe color, and the soft sweet- 
ness and suave grace which but gather 
Fmhstance ",itbout changing ehnracter 
in their cre
cerulo from N aplclS to Tmw, 
for a flood of bright light and clear 
freshneRs thnt fall somewhat {"hill Oll 
American relaxation. One exchange
 
the air of sentimental expansion for that 
of mental exhilaration, and only when 
Home detinite work is to he done do we, 
in general, enjoy external bracing of 
this sort. .And in France, where in- 
dustry, sohriety, Illeasure, good-sense, 
hold remorselessly nnremittt'nt Hway, 
where the chronic state of mind seems 
to him keyed up to the emer
ency 
standard, where no one iF; i<lle ill 
Ltmb's 6en
e, 'where day-drea11ls are 
unknown and pleasure is an action 
rather than a state, where U merely to 
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bask and ripen" is rarely "the st.udent's 
wiser business "-where, in a word, every- 
thing in the moral sphere appears te
'- 
ribly dynamic, the Alnerican inevitably 
feels himself s0111ewhat at sea. 
,Ye have, of course, our unsentimental 
man, but he differs essentially from the 
Frenchman. He is practical, pragmati- 
cal-his enemies are inclined to add, phar- 
isaical. To anyone of a radically differ- 
ent intellectual outfit he is intensely 
unsympathetic. He constaney expresses 
or betrays scorn for sentiment, which 
he associates with weakness of charac- 
tel'; and for weakness of character he 
has nothing but contempt. Yet it is 
plain that he has, at bottom, more senti- 
ment than the most sentimental French- 
lnan. His contempt for sentimentality, 
in fact, is thoroughly sentimental, and 
due to an instinctive dread of cheapen- 
ing a fOl.ce and a consolation which he 
secretly cherishes and jealously guards. 
And the contrast is as plain among the 
yicious as among the virtuous or along 
the commonplace level of respectable 
merit. The well-known association of 
Thackeray's Rebecca with Balzac's Va- 
lérie :\larneffe, by which 1\1. Taine illus- 
trates radical differences in the art of 
the respective authors, sel'ves better 
still, to my sense, to mark the radical 
difference in respect of sentÏ1nent be- 
tween the French and English variants of 
the same type. 1\Iadame l\Iarneffe is far 
less complex, far colder, more deliberate- 
ly designing, more cynical, less remorse- 
ful. She is cleverer and infinitely more 
charming, to be sure, but the charm is 
wholly external. Rebecca's perversion 
is deeper, because her nature is lllore 
emotional. She is a hypocrite in a sense 
and to a degree that would undoubtedly 
sUl1Jrise l\Iadame 1\iarneffe, about whom 
there is no cant at all. Her circumstances 
develop none. Her victims succumbed 
to other weapons. The absence of cant 
is itself unfavorable to sentiment, frolll 
which, at all events, cant is inseparable- 
an in. variable excrescence, if not in one 
form or another and to SOIne degree an 
accompanÏIuent. As a matter of fact, 
the social naturalist infers it where senti- 
ment is found in luxuriant growth, and 
from its absence argues the certain pres- 
ence of cynicism. No two things are 
more reciprocally ho::;tile than cynicism 


and cant, unless it be cynicism and senti- 
ment. 'Ve COllie, logically, thuH to -t:nd 
the absence of sentiment, involved in the 
French freedoIll from cant, express itself 
in what strikes the Anglo-Saxon as posi- 
tive cynicism. Examples are aLun<1allt ill 
contemporary literature. The Parisian 
widow of his "Four 1\Ieetillgs "-one 
of :1\11'. Henry James's masterpieces, and 
designated by him, with n1alicious felic- 
ity, "quelque chose de la vieille Europe" 
-sUl}Jasses :1\Iadame l\Iarneffe ; hut easily 
the mistress of both, and here a llmrvel 
of l)ertinence, is the inimitable, the irre- 
sistible :1\Iadame Cardinal. 
" 'Vho has not the Ìllestimahle advan- 
tage," says Thackeray, "of possessing 
a Mrs. Nickleby in his own family?" 
'Vhat French fmnily, one may inquire 
in a similarl
r loose and approximate 
spirit, cannot boast at least a distant 
connection with 1\Iadanle Cardinal? This 
creation of 1.\1. Ludovic Halévy n1m'its 
the high praise of association with 1\lrs. 
Nickleby. She is quite as frequent a 
French type as l\I1's. Nickle by is an 
Anglo-Saxon one; and it is to be re- 
marked that she is as U1unixed an em- 
bodiment of sense as 1\I1's. Nicklebv is 
of sensibility. There is a side of Fre
nch 
nature, and of French natm.'e alone, which 
Madame Cardinal illustrates in an emi- 
nent degree and with a désinvolture that 
is delightfully indiscreet. In his Academy 
address of welcome to M. Halévy, 1\1. 
Pailleron spoke with sternness of this 
Cardinal rnénage, and praised its chron- 
icler as a moralist. But for a foreigner 
the moral is evident enough without in- 
sistence upon it, and the point of her 
portrait-aside from its exquisite tech- 
nic - is not that 1.\ladmne Cardinal is 
deeply perverted, but that she is na- 
tional. She is national to this extent, 
that in the vast majority of her compa- 
triots who are, in correctness of conduct 
and respectability of position, wholly 
removed from her sphere, who are as 
worthy as she is scandalow:;, there is, 
nevertheless, something acutely sympa- 
thetic with that trait of her character in 
virtue of which her rationality infallibly 
triuruphs over the subtlest attacks of 
sentinlCnt. Strictly from the point of 
view of sentÌ1nent, we Iliay say, I think, 
that the avel'age FI'enchillan mah.es the 
same impression on us that she pl'oba- 
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hlJ makí'A on the 0.\ ern.ge FrC'nchman. 
Bc the 
ituation ne, er so sí'ntilllcntal, it 
llPvpr 0\ el1)O\\,('rR ])('1" OJlllliprC'H('llt good- 
sense. L 
lllll; al'allt tout is 110t only 
her wn.tdm 01'<1, Lut that of millions òf 
her COUllh-yUH'U. It is as P()tt'ut to con- 
jure with lS the Jla,'.""illaÙw-find in the 
samc way; one v. uuld bay it nJ'ou,",c(1 the 
same ki
d of feeling. Tile famous hceue 
at tnhle on (;ood-rridav, whell )Iadame 
Uardinal takes a ha.nd In the conver:su.- 
tiol1, and brings the lioöt deli('ate ana 
elu'5i\ c topies -into the colt1, rekut1eHs 
light of reasUll, is exquisite eomedy, hut 
it is fSàtire as well. Thiö brief two pages 
of gellre \\ illliT'e a'5 long' as any master- 
pií'ce of the kind in literature, hut its 
interest is not merely artistic. It is a 
cOlltelllI 1 orary nationaÌ document of the 
first-class, l)('siùe which ::\1. 7.o1a's are 
oftell trite and supedÌcial. There are 
p1'l\\-'ent 
Ionsieur and )Iadanle Carùinal, 
their t\'\"o daughters, 1>oth danseuses at 
t1w Opl-I'a, and the Italian uutrquis, who 
hns a \\ ife and d1ildren in Italy, but who 
}n'efers living with the elder 
lade1lloiselle 
Uanliual in Pcuis-an arrangement se- 
cured hv the maternal solicitude of 1\1a- 
ùmlle Cãrdinal herself. Frequent quan.els 
disturh the serenity of this interiol', 10w- 
e\er, despite the exdusivel.r practical 
and Ullbentimeutal origin of the relation- 
ship. The marq
 is reactionary. )lon- 
sieur Cardinal is radical. 'Ilhe occasion of 
Good-Friday pro\"okes a clerical discus- 
sion. 
I. Carùinal abuses plicsts. The 
marquiH forhids hinl to speak ill of his 
religion, allllouncing that he is a Catholic 
OJ.1Ù has two bishops in his famil,y. "Te- 
nez," breaks in l\lac.h'1.me Carilinal, " YOUS 
nous faites piti{' avec yotre I'eligion! 
A yez donc de la morale avant d'avoir de 
la
 religion. Comment, voilà un 
homnlP mari{', qui a Ulle femme, trois 
í'nfant:s, <!ui illisse tout <;a \"l
géter en 
IWie pour yenir \"i\"re à Pmis avec une 
<11111S(>uHe. Et puis il parle de ses senti- 
Inents l'cligieux. NOll, vrai! 
'ß me 
('oupe l'appetit." (t;
c here, 
 ou nlake 
us perfectly sick with your religion! 
Get f"01ll<'" III 0 r:ùitJ' before hn\"in
 so 
much religion. . . . \\lmt! a mar- 
ried mall with u wile and three c bilc.hen, 
who Ids nll that ,eget.lte in Italy, whilo 
he hiuH;elf COIllCS to Paris to live \\ ith 
an opcra-tlauccr. And he tal1.s about 
l1Ì8 religiou,; sl'lltiments. It spoils my 
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nppetite.) SentilUentall
' hpeaking, tLis 
haH the fml)lime irrc!p\"tluce of l\lrs. :Xick- 
leh.r's COIilIllon-scnSL Otherwise con- 
sidered, it is the very acme of Héllse, 
reached uncler what, to an-vone hut 
"\Tadamo Cardinal, would he Le'Xtr<'luely 
diH('oliraging cOllditioUH. How gl'{
;t 
IUUst be the tension and how constant 
the filcrbH'

 in which it if! necpssary 
to kepp tlw l'ur('ly illtclledunl fac'uIties 
in order not to he distracted from inJ- 
}>ulsi\"ely ùenoullcing in another the 
c.'ontc1llptihle condu('t for \\ hich you 
have rendered yourf;clf e"\.preHhly respon- 
sible hy far greater baseness. In what 
0. pitiful light does the scntinwntal mar- 
quis apP('ar heside t hi
 vi('toriouR illlper- 
,iousness to the 
ophisILlB of mere diJica- 
teJSse! His exeulpatory talk ahout his 
wife's wrongs toward him takes awa
" 
OUI' appetite as well as that of ::\ladamo 
Cardinal. As Périchole says, "Oui, 
bOllnes gens, sautez dessu
;" he is, in 
effect, "par trop l)
.te." 
It is, indeed, very noticeable that the 
social circumstances resl>on
il)le for the 
evolution of Huch creatures as the Car- 
dinals sbould llU\'e succeeded in dehas- 
ing merely the emotional side of their 
nah1l'e. The will is not enervated, the- 
conseÏellce is doul>tless readju!'ted rather 
than repudiated altogether, and the men- 
tal facilities are to a pe1fectIy f'ane sense, 
perhaps, almormally developed. Xo one 
would think of calling 1\Iadame Cardinal 
b
te. She has the whole jargon of sen- 
timentality at her tongue's end, and 
makes al,tiHtic use of it. The eftèct is 
1:)00uewhat hard and bra!='sy; but justness 
of tone in such mattel"S is for }>eople of 
:\Iadame Car<linal's a:;tation un Hlrair of 
the susceptibility. A l\ladaule Cardinal 
of any other nationality would be simply 
abominahle, since to her 1l1Oralohliquity 
Hhe would ine\ itahly mId the mental 
deg'radation fatal to the last \ estiges of 
self-respect. As it if!, the caricature of 
one side of the }"rcllch nature \\ hich 
I. 
Halt',ry's adJuiraùle }>ortrait furnishes 
serves the pUl1.JOse of a lens of high mag- 
nifying power in e
lÍhiting the w('ak- 
lleH
 of the- .French ideal of d n iratf>,
,
,.. 
D Licat ðð' is n f:!ocial and intellectual 
virtue-not a peI'8omù ana IllOI'fi1 one. 
H is the l'ef1nement of goo<l-sense under 
the direction of the aI't-instinct. It is, 
in a wonl, conscientiousneb
 minus sen- 
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timent. 'Yhat is the quality of con- 
scientiousness-almost as frequent with 
us as its correlative opposite, cant-but 
the l'esult of adding sentiment, that is, 
serious emotion, to a disposition to right 
conduct? And the French lack of con- 
scientiousness in its deeper and subtler 
sense, the sense in which we know it, and 
their substitution for it of délicatesse, in- 
dicates very strikingly a profound lack 
of sentiment also-an adjustment of the 
susceptibility to social expans:on instead 
of to personal concentration, Rousseau's 
notion of gaining a fortune by pressing 
a button which should kill a nutndarin 
has no attractions for us. The irrespon- 
sible levity of 1\1. Sarcey's chagrin at hav- 
ing killed a servant of brain-fever, by 
trJing vainly to teach hÎln to read, gives 
us a slight shock. 'Ve have, very likely, 
too much conscientiousness. Everyone 
will recall absurd instances of its un- 
happy exaggeration. But our possession 
of both the quality and its defect is one 
of our differences fronl the French. 
Délicatesse, of which unquestionably we 
have too little, is in comparison decidedly 
an external and rational quality. Viola- 
tion of its precepts results in mOl.tifica- 
tion, but not remorse. A coarse person 
may become thOl'oughly délicat by care- 
ful observation of his acts, by consid- 
erateness, by attention, by intellectual 
conviction of its worldly wisdom. The 
chances are against his success, of course, 
because of the well-known difficulty of 
making silk purses out of anything"but 
silk-but it is not impossible; whereas 
to" become" conscientious is a nonsense 
except through a change of heart and the 
aid of sentiment and emotion. 
Celiainly the frequency of French al- 
lusions to so delicate a thing as delicacy 
jars on a sensitiveness that is acute rather 
than rational-rude rather than civilized, 
the French would perhaps say. You 
feel like the little boy who, being taken 
to visit a family of very articulate piety, 
protested in confidence to his mother 
that so much open talk about God 
sounded to his sense too nluch like 
"bragging." Such words and phrases 
as h011nenr, gloire, pxcess i'-cenw nt, SCTU- 
plilellx, très honorable, e.rtri2nwment déli- 
cat seem to us over-frequent in French 
usage, because we always use them 
with emotion, and with personal emo- 


tion (sincere 01' perfunctory), and so 
fail to see that the French use them 
scientifically. An Amm1.can miner-not 
such a one as the grotesque Clarkson of 
ßI. Dunlas fils's imagination, but such an 
uncut diamond fiS Bret Harte's Kaintuck 
-would undoubtedly find 1\1. Augier's 
l\Iarquis de Presles lacking in true sen- 
sitiveness in boasting of his pedigree 
and prating of his honor. On the other 
hand, the delicacy of Una's lion itself 
probably seems a little fantastic to the 
Frenchman, who would be sure also to 
share the feeling of the l\Iarseillais for 
that of Illghomar. His higWy devel- 
oped social instinct, his remarkable in- 
telligence, his good-sense, lús lack of 
sentiment, enable hÏ1n to disport freely 
and even gracefully on what appears to 
our eyes the thinnest of thin ice; he 
talks with great frankness of intimate 
things, nlakes confidently all manner of 
delicate allusions, seems to menace an 
assault upon the very citadel of your 
privacy, asks with inimitable aplo'1nb 
questions of an indiscretion which makes 
your own awkwardness fairly gasp-all 
because his interest in these things is 
purely impersonal and uncolored with a 
tinge of sentiment. Take, for example, 
the instance of money. The French con- 
sieler Anlerica EI Dorado; and having 
regard to the comparative ease with 
which money is made here, they are quite 
right. But they entirely n1Ïstake our 
interest in money, which they imagine to 
be intensely philistine, whereas it is not 
so much that we care for nloney as that 
we care as a nation for little else. l\Ioney 
is, on the other hand, only one of the far 
lllore numerous and 111ultifal1.ous inter- 
ests of the French; but they talk about it 
as we never do, and as, in fact, sounds cyn- 
ical to American ears. 
Ioney-making 
is so much a matter of course with the 
vast Inajority of our people that without 
being paradoxical we may call our pre- 
occupation with it in a measure disin- 
terested. 'Ve pursue the end of money- 
getting more or less artistically, in a 
word, and the extravagance and reck- 
lessness with which we spend it proceeds 
from this and not from vulgarity, as 
Europeans, whose experience tells them 
nothing on this point, believe. It is, in 
fine, with us an end rather than a means, 
and consequently enables us to escape 
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that sorc1idnes
 which does not fail to 
shock us abrmul. Ûur attitude iq thus 
irrational bet:liùe that of the French, finù 
causes thf.ir frank eagerness of acquiHi- 
tion and ulldisguil:)e<1 economy of spenù- 
ing to bt;Cll1 t;
tremely te7Te-à-tcrrc to us. 
" Coal-oil-Johnny" i'i really a less vulgar 
fi
tre than the more sensible Père 
chandct, all< 1 he is perha})s a less fre- 
quent t
1)e with us tl18.n :Balzac's m:ser 
is in France. As b:J.silless is a If'sH defi- 
nite pursuit with the }'l'ench, it Leconles 
in dilution even more general; it is fol- 
lowed as art is with uK-not only Ly the 
profes.-;ion, but by an innumerable army 
of amateurs. _\.ntl it is largely 1Üth these 
that the American visitor comes into con- 
tact. His mental note-hook is naturally 
thus crowde(l ,,;.th disagreeable and ei..- 
asperating data of what seems to his 
haste indelicacy carried beyond the 
honorable limit, But it is to be observed 
that these instances rarely illustrate an 
offence conlmitted against the uIHvritten 
law of the French community itself, and 
thut therefore dishonorable is an inappli- 
cable epithet. To expect a community 
to change its customs in these regards 
for the benefit of your 1l,([veté would be 
to exhibit still greater na"iveté; but it is 
impossible not to argue from them an 
indi
position to pern1Ìt gootl-senBe any 
sen tiruen tal }'elaxation w hBtever-even 
in circumstances of the utmost seduc- 
tiveness to a Hensitive nature. 
The French community is destitute of 
man). sentimental influences which are 
very potf'nt with us. The home, for in- 
stance, in England and among ourselves 
is a nursery of sentiment to a degree 
which it cf'rtainly is not in France-right 
as the French are in resenting our absurd 
misconception of their borne-life. 
Iother 
and children are not, in France, brought 
into such sympathetic and sentimental 
relations. The reciprocal nffection is, of 
course, just as sure and puissant, but its 

illewt:; are ratioual. She does not efface 
herself so much, and aspire to live only in 
them. They are educationally and oth- 
erwise o('cul'icli inst(.ad of developing 
emotioulLl precocity. There are no long 
readings "inter cYl'nings, and none of 
that intimate eompallionship so often 
productive of what, physiolog-ically Hpeak- 
Íllg, has been so aptly termed" emotional 
proiligality." Om' society is in consider- 
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able measnre leavenf'd hy young men 
who, chiefly through this prodigality, 
ha\e at one time or another contem- 
plated ('ntering the ministry, and have 
ahandoned the notion only after the mo- 
mentous struggle which leaves lasting 
traces on the Hcnsihility. French youth 
<10 not know what Imlitude is; their 
only " communings " are communication. 
They naturally have If'c)s aptitude for the 
Hpiritun.l t-tide of life th'111 for its sensual 
anù rational sides; the tendency to ma- 
terialism is never far from the surface. 
In fine, when the French enter the 
reahn of sentiment they do not seenl 
quite at home. 111ey are in danger of 
becoming either fantastic or conven- 
tional. "Les deux tours de :x otre Dame 
sont Ie H de Hugo!" exclaims, one day, 
Auguste Vacquerie to Jules Claretie, and 
Clar(:tie chronicles the remark as an im- 
pressive one. Similar extravagances pa
a 
muster in the sl)here of art, though only 
where Hentiment is concerned. On the 
other hand, though nowhere is beauty 
admired more fanatically-adored more 
abjectly, one w.ay almost sa)'-the idea 
of it is often conventional enough, Ex- 
pression, I:;entiment, do not count for so 
much as regularity. Le charme p1"Ïme 
la beallfé is a FI'ench adage, but what 
constitutes charm is the real question. 
..\.s the vocabularies disclose, a single 
French word answers to "beautiful, fine, 
handsome." Sometimes beauty is mere 
ch
'c, cachet, style, ol'der and movement 
in carriage. That at any rate is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the great Parisian substitute 
for beauty, and has doubtless become so 
by natural selection. Accordingly, for 
the most l)art they confine their activi- 
ties to the Hphere of the intelligence, 
"here they are never fantastic and rarel) 
perfunctory; and they find no difficulty 
whateyer in doing this, because the at- 
mosphere of the intelligence is their nat- 
ural element. X otice, for example, the 
diction of French acting. It is the sen
e 
and not the 
f'ntiment of the verse or 
prose that is savored by the actor and 
the audience. The voice never cm'eRses 
the emotion evoked by the significance 
of the lines beyond the point needful for 
complete exprt-:,:3ion. The personal feel- 
ing by which such an actor as Salvini 
infuse!:' warmth and glow into his most 
artistic impersonation
 the Loar,.1s of the 
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C01nl-die Françnise never witness. It is 
an impersonal, that is to say, a purely 
intellectual enjo,yIllent that one obtains 
from the delicious voice and admirable 
acting of l\lIne. Sarah Bernhardt, when 
she is at her best, when she is most con- 
tained, when she appeals most strongly 
to the Parisian. There is absolutely no 
sentiment whatever in that quintessence 
of the exquisite which has made l\Ime. 
J uLlic the Iuost l)opular actress of Pm'is. 
An American or Englishlllan, and I 
should s
ppose, a fortiori, a GerIl1an, is 
infallibly much impressed in his early 
st
ges of French theatre-going at the 
ab5ence of intensity in the love-passages; 
the absence of all that kissing, clasping, 
enfolding, rushing together, gazing into 
the depths of each other's eyes-in fine, 
all that effort to enact the unutterable 
which is so characteristic of our stage as 
to haye become thoroughly perfunctory. 
That this sort of thing does not exist on 
the French stage is partly Jue, to be 
sure, to a nicer sense of propl'Ìety, which 
dictates the limits of what is fit subject 
for artistic representation; but Inainly it 
is to be ascribed to the predominance of 
good-sense over sentÏ1nent in tb9 Fl'ench 
appetite. One of the most refined pleas- 
ures that this world furnishes to the ed- 
ucated intellectual palate is the acting of 
1\Idlle. Susanne Reichelllberg. It is not 
OIÙ.r delicious in its ingénue quality, but 
it has an aml)leness-what the French 
call envergure-whollyrem.a1'kable in this 
kind of art. Yet the foreigner undoubt- 
edly, during a long al)prenticeship, finds 
l\Idlle. Reichemberg's a1i a little faint, a 
little thin, a little elusive, because of the 
ethereality with ",-hich it hovers over the 
l'egion of sentiment, without ever alight- 
ing so that he may repose his a ppre- 
hensive faculties an instant and devote 
himself to purely sensuous enjoyulent. 
There is no pause; no intern1Ìssion in 
which to meditate, as we say-the 'Word. 
often being a euphemism for" dream." 
In the presence of a worthy object, the 
Frenchman's pleasure is produced by 
the act of apprehension itself; ours by the 
stimulus apprehension gives to the sensi- 
bility.\Ve like the light touch, but we 
like it to linger. Take such a piece as 1\1. 
Augier's charming trifle, called "Le Post- 
Scriptum." It is illlpo

ible for the 
Amm'Ìcan to repress a wish that there 


were more of it; the d
no1.(ement occur
 
ju
t as sentiment ente1'S the scene. The 
Frenchman can imagine the 1'est; so can 
we, but we want it imagined for us all 
the Salne-we are rnore sentimental. The 
French public would never have de- 
manded the epilogue of "The New- 
COlnes. " 
Pathos ftnd grandeur and their ade- 
y'uate pl'esentation are by no means 
unknown to the French stage, though 
assul'eclly they are not its strong points. 
But it is always unmistakably apparent 
that these are never pursued outside the 
realm of pure intelligence, and driven 
to a refuge in that of pure emotion. Even 
in such a torrent of passion as that which 
Got potirays in "Les Rantzau," for ex- 
ample-cetiainly, as he presents it, one of 
the Illost powerful scenes to be found in 
the contemporary drama-the spectator 
is throughout acutely conscious of the 
illusion in virtue of which art is art and 
not a v111garization of nature. In other 
words, h.owever, the feelings may be 
stirred, the mind is maintained in con- 
tinuous activity, and never abdicates in 
favor of the momentum of pure emotion. 
Exactly the opposite is the experience of 
the spectator who witnesses Miss 1\101'- 
ris's remarkable impersonation of Cora, 
in "Article 47," say-in seeing which 
the nerves vibrate long after the moral 
susceptibility is too benumbed to react. 
Similar contrasts are noticeable in every 
department of activity. 
The absence of anything answering to 
our negro-minstrelsy presents a very 
striking one. Few things could be less 
alike than the sensations obtainable from 
the café-concert entertainment and those 
produced by the melancholy songs alid 
the burnt-cork buffoonery under whose 
benign influence the Anglo-Saxon sensi- 
bility is so wont to expand. "They have 
gazed," said Thackeray of his spectacles, 
"at dozens of tragedy-queens, dying on 
the stage and expiring in appropriate 
blank verse, and I never wanted to wipe 
them. They have looked up, with deep 
respect be it said, at rnany scores of cler- 
gymen in pulpits, and without being C1iIll- 
med; and behold! a vagabond, with a 
corked face and a banjo, sings a little 
song, strikes a wild note which setB the 
whole heart thrilling with happy pity." 
It would be difficult, I think, to explain to 
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a Frenchman the Aignifi('au('(' of "thrill- 
ing "it h happ} pit.' ;" or the ,alue in 
general of idle tears drawn from the 
ilt'pths of nevpr so c1h int' a despair; or 
the c01111ection of this kiwI of cmotion 
with that \\ith which '.rhackeray asso- 
ciates it in saying, in the same paragraph 
which records the dimllling of his spec- 
tacles hy a sentimental ditty, "I have 
seen great, whiskered Frenchnlen war- 
bling tIlt' 'Ðonne Vieille,' the 'Soldats, 
au pas, au pas,' with tears rolling down 
their mustaches," "Is there then," one 
can fancy him asking in })erple
ity, "no 
differcnce between the l'espective ways 
in which Bérallger and a hanjoist affect 
the English sensibility?" 
,remiss ullction in the expression 
with which the l"I'ench read even the lyric 
and enlotional Vel'se and probe of their 
own authors. A Frenchman seems to 
see ill such idylH as Dam. let's "Lethes 
de 1\lon )lou1in " a wholly different kind 
of chanu fr0111 that which })enetrates Ub. 
"
hat we call unction would undoubtedly 
seem to them unctuousness-especially 
should they listen to SOllie of our pro- 
fessional elocutionists, who hear on so 
hard as to IHake the tenderer sentiments 
fairly 
queak. Even in pel'sonal matters, 
sentiment with the FI'ench does not out- 
la.st thf' intellectual occasion of it. In 
the sincerest grief they are easily con- 
soled. Their sRnity comes speedily tv 
their rescue fronl the }>eril of morbid- 
ness, which fr0111 their point of ,.iew it 
is 1:;0 clearly a duty to avoid that they 
devote themselves to it consciously and 
eÀpressly. Ineonsistency i:i therefore 
not a trait to be a::;hamed of. Certain 
forms of constancy, on the other hand, 
Sf'pm puerile and rudimentary. Be con- 
stant just so long as instinct, reaSOll, and 
paHsion dictate. L'anwur becol1le
 l'an!Í- 
tié with tl})pnlling swiftness. There are, 
perhaps, aH HUm} h .John AnJersolls"- 
Dauùet's "Lc
 Vieux" is as touching as 
the Scotch poeln-but they are not given 
to sentimentalizing. In the avera
e Pa- 
riHian the horror of old age has SOIllC- 
thing alrno
t hysterical about it. For 
thclll, more than for anyone else, the 
Ju.ys of their youth are the Jays of their 
glory. 
The feeling for lanc1scape is said tù be a 
BlOdern SCll tillent. III a "
orJ::;worthiau 
degrt:e of intellsit) it way be; though 
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from RophoclPs to Slmkû
peare therf' is 
110t wanting ahundant evidence of the 
})ower of nature over human emotions. 
But JH'I'C, at allY rate, i:-; a field in wi tieL 
the imagination bas full fm ay, in "hieh 
the fCl'ling for what Ù; can be indulged 
Ullhampered hy what is 7Iia,[f', where the 
mind is led ('aptivÐ hy the sense awl thf' 
sense itself seduced hy the fancy. whele 
sentiwent, uncurhed hy either the intel- 
lect or the will, rea(.ts under the effect of 
Bature's beauty in such a \\ a.y a
 to tram:i- 
figure the ca.use itself of so Inuch emo- 
tion awl transform the actual aspects of 
wttlu'e into cele")tial nlirage. l\lention 
that phenol11el1on to the Frenchman, and 
you will he sure to find his civility hard- 
ly ('apahle of concealing his scepticism. 
You will (liscover ill hinl f-:omething of 
the feeling JOU yourself e
 penence in 
the Inesence of certain lllauifestations of 
Gerlllan sentillwBt. It has he en said, in- 
deed, of Théoùore Rousheau that wherea':! 
other men loyed nature, he was in love 
with her; hut Housseau was a specialist, 
and, like George Sa.nd, remains wholly 
exceptional. Daudet's BOllpard, who 
find"i Switzerland "un paysage de con- 
vention," is the tJ1)e. In the presence 
of nature even the Provençal is recut:illi. 
The true Frenchman, who is socially and 
intellectually expansion it
elf, is no more- 
touched by green fields and new pastures 
than such English exceptions as ::;ydney 
Smith or Doctor Johnson. Only by an 
exeess of sentiment over the thinking- 
power can 011e surrender himself fully to 
the pantheistic charm of landscape, or 
share that passion for "scenery" which 
rules stroBgly in the breast of even our 
philistine. 
As with nature, so in nrt-a domain 
wherein the lllOd(-'rn Frenchman believes 
himself supreme, anò "herein, indeed, he 
is on man v sides unrivalled. In archi- 
tècture, p:iinting, sculphu'e, and pOí'try, 
one may almol:)t say that wheren.::; the 
antique and the Renaissance art appealed 
to the lüind through the sense, the 
l"rellch genius l'eacheH the sense through 
the mind. The nlÍnd at all e,ents is firbt 
ha.tisned. It is the science rather than 
the Hentilllcnt of perhaps the lLlO
t emo- 
tional plastic art in the" orld-mediæ- 
Tal architecture, namely-that strikes 
lllO::;t PO\\ erfully its mòst f'minent e
- 
pOt:;itor, )1. Yiollet-Ie-Duc, a
 appears not 
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merely in his admirable "Discom'ses," 
but especially in his restorations, which 
are as cold as the stone that composes 
them. French æsthetic criticism in all 
depal'tments is pervaded by this spirit. 
And as criticism far more than imagi- 
native writing demands standards and 
canons in order to attain coherence and 
effectiveness, it is perhaps for this reason 
that French criticism is altogether un- 
equalled. Competence may be measured, 
but sentiment is less palpable; accord- 
ingly, in every artistic province compe- 
tence mainly is what is looked for, seen, 
and discussed. Accordingly, too, it main- 
ly is what is found. :Not only is the 
teehnic more interesting as a l'ule than 
the idea, the treatment worthier than the 
motive. This is a consequence of high- 
ly developed education, which, though 
it lllay not stifle inspiration, yet infal- 
libly disturbs the relation which, under 
more rudimentary conditions of training, 
conception and execution reciprocally 
sustain. But what is more notewor- 
thy and more natively characteristic of 
French art is that the technic itself is 
sa}JÏent rather than sensuous. Your l'e- 
spect for it reaches admiration; but ex- 
ceptions like Vollon, whose touch seduces 
you by its charm, are l"are. l\Ianet and 
the whole impressionist school, Degas 
apart, whose art begins and ends in 
technic, are in the last analysis admirable 
rather than moving; the lllass of the 
school, indeed, still handles its brush po- 
lemically. Observe the difference be- 
tween Diaz and :\Ionticelli in the matter 
of sentiment. There can b3 no doubt 
which is the saner painter, which has the 
larger method, but there are chords of 
infinite refineIllent in the Italian's poetic 
register that Diaz never reaches; his fine 
ladies and gallants are very courtly, 
they have the grand air, but they have 
not the exquisite suavity of 
Ionticelli's, 
and do not breathe the same ethel'. 
The great annual exhibition at the Palais 
de I'Industrie contains no sentiment like 
that of the Venetian Nono, the English 
Burne-Jones, the American 1tlartin; 
there is no tone like Segantini's, no 
color like La Farge's. Even in the cru- 
cial instances of Corot and ::\Iillet-not 
to mention Troyon and Daubigny-even 
in the case of the Fontainebleau coterie, 
which contrast!:! so strongly with the 


mass of French art, and which is thor- 
oughly poetic, there is still visible the 
high, clear prevalence of French style, 
French distinction, French re8erve, or- 
der, measure. Corot is, I think, yet InOI'e 
eminent for stde than for sentiment. 
l\Iillet's sentim
nt is a trifle morbid; 
his melanchuly is not intense and spon.. 
taneous, but pervasive and discouraged. 
It is not quite, I think, the spontaneous, 
natural note which produces the poetry 
of "Turner's seas and Reynolds's chil- 
dren/' compal'atively impotent as the 
technic is in either English case. It has 
a philosophical touch in it; it is men- 
tally pl'eoccnpied. 'fhe French peasant 
is, in fine, too exclusively l\Iillet's subject. 
Even in the Fontainebleau coterie the 
thinking-power dominates. 
Of course the same characteristic is 
quite as noticeable in poetry as in plastic 
art. FI'ench tragedy is not what the 
younger Crébillon called it-" the most 
perfect farce ever invented by the human 
mind "-but it has incontestably the qual- 
ities of prose; it has even the defects of 
prose. As a rule it is clear, placid, meas- 
ured, the emotional element quite lost in 
its contained and cadenced expression; 
or else it is em phase. 'Ve at least cannot 
quite understand what is meant by what 
the French say about the rude grandeur 
of Corneille except by contrasting him 
with the ingenious and refined but, to 
our notion, not deeply poetic Racine; 
and, of course, such a contm,st has 
nothing in the way of positive judgment 
in it. Still it is the fashion to misap- 
preciate French classic poetry in Eng- 
lish, and to misappreciate it very grossly 
and absurdly; the affectation of over- 
estimating it is very recent and, as yet, 
Vtry little disseminated. "T e have far 
more to learn from the French admira- 
tion of it than we commonly imagine. 
It is singular that we should be as tem- 
erarious as we al'e in judging an art 
with whose medium of expression we are 
so little familiar. Plastic art is a uni- 
versal language. The French idiom is 
perhaps the modern tongue, whose idio- 
syncrasies arè most highly developed, in 
the first place, and, in the second, the 
most inaccessible to the foreigner. But 
one thing is plain, an English-speaking 
person is apt to underestimate its poetic 
capacity because of the peculiar compo- 
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fiition of hiH own language. How much 
of t}w poetic quality of English verse 
and prose is aue to the fact that we have 
a douhlp vorahularJ it wotùd he difficult 
to determine. It iq certainly very con- 
siderahle. The play of mind and emo- 
tion afforded hJ" this casy Inethoù of 
avoiding proF\ai(' al:;sociations, by using 
tLe 
axon or the Latin word or phrase, 
or both, or varying their propOliions, aoi 
the shade of Heuse Ulay }HOmpt, is very 
great. 'Ye rely 1:;0 unconsciously on thÜi 
advantage that "e feel its ahsence as 
the Frpnch, who do 110t know it, of 
coursf1' cannot, and as it is, equally of 
co UrMe , wholly unjust to feel in the case 
of French }wctry. "Then Creon ex- 
claims to CE<1ipus, who Las the madness 
to appear in Thebes, "Quelle impru- 
dence e"{trêrne!" the English-speaking 
spectator, who misseH the value of the 
tone, adjudges the poetic quality of the 
ejaculation about equivalent to that of 
a reproach addressed to a man who 
should bave had the imprudence to lJrave 
the night-air without an overcoat. He 
does not see that such a worù as impru- 
dence is, so far as its poetic qualitJ is 
concerned, a totalh" different word from 
"imprudence." Èven a critic of so nice 
a Hense ana a French scholar of SUCll 
di<:;tillction as 
lr. Arnold c01ll!)lains 
that the onlv word the French have for 
,. fustian" is eOl]Jhase-oUl' word for 
emI)hasis. But emphase in the proper 
circumstances means to a Frenchman 
precisely what fustian means to us; it 
does not mean eUlphp.sis at 011. It wotùd 
he as pertinent to tinù the :French lack 
of musical instinct attested by their 
making chanticleer chanter instead of 
"crow." 'Ye cannot procceJ too cau- 
tiouslv' where the shaJes of the French 
languàge are concerned. There is no 
feu foliet which equals it. 
:x evertheless, let UH note that this ap- 
plies nlainly to technic; and that after 
we have admitted OtU' incompetence to 
})ronolluce upon the poetic quality of 
the nledium, and come as directly as 
thus we nmy to the substance of Fr
nch 
poeh'
', we almost infallihly find this to 
Lu.\"e the quality of rhetoric rather than 
of absolute poetry, as we understand 
the tpr1ll. ItH stuff is assuredly not 
star-dust. I\:eabi's conjundion of the 
two words "Colù pastoral!" sho" s the 
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power of the alchemist who fuses 
thought and emotion at the white heat 
requisite for producing the quintessence 
of poetry. Beside them Victor HUfro's 
naively admired characterization of 
death as "La granJo endormeu
e" is 
the rhetorical variant of a classic COI11- 
monplace. On the other hand, whel'e 
elevation rather than intensity of poetic 
emotion is in question, the rhetorical 
f-juality of French poetry is still more 
apparent; it is perfect rhetoric, but its 
rational and finite alloy is still more 
noticeahle. I 
 there anything in Victor 
Hugo's trinity uf Hahelais. :\Iolit.re, and 
V oltaire, or in "soft Racine and grave 
COTIleille," that strikes }>recisely the 
sallie note as Lear turning fronl his 
dead Cordelia with "Pray you, undo 
this button-thank JOu, sir!"? Yet 
JOu maJ" find in English prose the Harne 
sudden poetic harmonizing with the 
calm and simplicity of nature herc;elf 
when personal emotion has spent its 
exaltation; for e
mple, where Henry 
Esmond, after his tirade tf) the Prince, 
turns to his cousin with "Frank will do 
the same, won't JOU ('OUBin?" 
Lack of sentiment, too, seems to me 
directly responsible for that intrusion 
of })hilosophy into the domain of art, 
which is a French eccentricity-just as, 
perha})s, to an excess of sentiment is to 
he attributed the tendency of the .A.nglo- 
Saxon miist to infiltrate his work with 
moralizing. Balzac and Thackeray con- 
trast in illustration of this as in so many 
other l'cspects. In either instance 'u:t 
loses-in the one because sentiment 
overshadows the artistic sense, in the 
other because there is no qualif
'ing 
sentiment to prevent parado)., through 
the medium of tact and feeling. Dreary 
})ages of Balzac would have been spared 
his readers had hi"! intelligence been 
Rentimentallv moditier.1. But it i
 in 
such instancès as that which the younger 
Dumas presents that this characteristic 
effeet iH best seen. The ,younger Duma:i 
is taken yery seriously in France. He is 
the first of French social philosophers" 
He uses the stage as a profes
or doe8 
his desk. His plays are philosophical 
deliverances; anJ, in s})ite of their im- 
mew;e cleyerness of arti...tic artifice, they 
are invui'iably artistic para<lo
es. I
- 
YfuialJly the bentiment revolts at the 
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firf;t act, and the rest of the piece is an 
acted argument to prove the illogicality 
of this repugnance, its philosophical un- 
soundness. À similar note is observa- 
ble in much of Hugo's work. The catc'iS- 
trophe of "Hernani" is very powerfully 
butb'essed, but sentimentally it is para- 
doxical and sterile. The same is true 
of the way in which the King wins the 
love of his victÏ1n in "Le roi s'amuse ;" 
it is very likely sOlmd empirical philoso- 
phy, but artistically it is an intrusion. 
"Les 
lisérables" is full of analogous 
error, owing to the same cause. And in 
fact, nothing is so hostile to the emphase 
which is admittedly the great bane of 
Hugo's writing as the subtle sense of 
fitness born of feeling alone; where he is 
instinctive and truly sentÜnental, Hugo 
is superb. Finally, take the still more 
conspicuous instance of a writer who 
pas'3es in general fOI' very nearly a pure 
senthnentalist, and who is certainly an 
artist of the fh'st-class-l\I. Renan. He 
is quite right in classing that curious 
part of his work, of which "L'Abbesse 
de J ouarre" may figure as the most strik- 
ing representative, as pure diversion; it 
is related to the mass of his admirable 
accomplishment on no side. French 
criticism itself finds "L'Abbesse ùe Jou- 
arre" displeasing; and it is displeas- 
ing because in it :\1. Renan virtually re- 
verses his usual process, and instead of 
philosophy penetrated with sentiment, 
gives us art invaded by })hilosophy. 
'"fhe philosophy of "L'Abbesse de Jou- 
arre" is, perhaps, not fantastic as })hi- 
losopby, but as art the piece is fatally 
lacking in sentiment; although it deals 
with love itself, it deals with it argu- 
nlentatively; it defends a thesis; it is 
what the French call these. Perhaps 
did the world believe its last hour come 
there would be a universal outburst of 
sexual love. Perhaps for people in 
general love is a passion capable of 
enough sublimity for supreme crises. 
But though we may grant this, we do 
not feel it. Yet with the most senti- 
mental of French philosophers the in- 
tellect so ù0111inates the susceptibility 
that in a professed work of art the sub- 
ject is taken on its curious side, even 
at the expense of revolting the senti- 
ment. And if we eÅamine in this re- 
gard a great deal of current French 


literature-the immensely clever and 
impressive work of }1. Guy de )Iau- 
passant anù 31. Hichel)in, for example- 
it is impossible not to note the fre- 
quency with which this motive recurs: 
namely, illustration of the warfare be- 
tween truth and sentiment, of the in- 
cOlllpatibility between zest for tIle real 
and affection for the attractive, and, as 
a constant undertone, the superior dig- 
nity of the fOI'mer in either instance. 
The spirit and temper of this literatul'e 
are eccentric only in degree ; they al'e 
only accentuations of the national turn 
for the domination of sentiment by 
sense. 
"7Jlat has become of the Celtic strain 
in the French nature? How superficial 
of Karl Hille brand to assel't, "GI'attez Ie 
Français et vous trouverez l'Irlanelais!" 
And how little impression the Frank 
seems to have Illade on the true FI'ench 
character! 'Vhen Sievès exclaimed of 
the aristocl'acy, "Let u
 senel them back 
to their Germ
n marshes!" he had 
not only the nation, but the French 
nature itself, at his back. The fu- 
sion of the Galli and Roman seems 
to have been as complete in character 
as in institutions. 'Yhatever is runic, 
bardic, weird, barbaric, is as repugnant 
to the Frenchman of to-day as to the 
Roman of the age of Augustus. It was 
even repugnant to the Frenchman of the 
epoch of "The Romannt of the Rose." 
The romance and chivah-y of FI'ancis I.'s 
time were in gl'eat nleaSUI'e, doubtlesR, a 
l\lerovingian legacy; and their survival 
in duels and deliberate gallantI-y nowa- 
days, anlÍd so much that is fpl're-<Ì-terre 
and eminently unromantic, constitutes 
an odd conjunction. Of the Renaissance 
idealR, nearly the only one spared by the 
Revolution is the substitution of honor 
for duty in the sphere of morals. Other- 
wise even thejeunesse dorée of the day is 
more bourgeoise than cavalim'. It does 
not include Inany Bayal'ds. As equality, 
tolerance, civilization, material comfort 
moye forward, sentiment evaporates. 
Rabelais gives place to Zola. 'Vhere 
e:pl' it prevails, sentinlent necessarily 
suffers. 'Vit is hm,tile to the penumbra 
of poetic feeling inseparable from hu- 
mor. Fond as the Fren(.h are of iutel- 
lectual Iluances, they have in the sphere 
of sentiment singularly few. And for 
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snch sentim('nt as lIlay he divined or 
anticipat(.<1-for a'{iomatic or conlmon- 
plnce sentÍ1uent, in fine-their contempt- 
uommess is mm'ked. Yoltair
'R p
('viHh 
reproach to the rival responsibl(> for his 
mistress's death is a characteristic illus- 
tration; the circumstances so plaÜùy 
justified indib'1mtioll that the only 1'eS01't 
of the intellectual instinct was in petu- 
lance. A society's need of sentiment, we 
I1l3.Y perhaps Hay, having regard at any 
rate to it!i expression, vmi.es inversely 
with its solidarity, ",ith its hOlllogeneity 
of feeling; and it is the highly developed 
social instinct of the :French tLat dis- 
pem;es thClll from all dependence upon 
that (pandt >m >nt, that sentimental effu- 
sion, whieh we find BO necessary to the 
clljO)ïllent of social intercourse-of 
which with us, indeed, it is thp very 
cssence. 
This certainly is the notion of the 
French themselves. The abandollment 
to feeling and impulse, which is charac- 
teristien11y Celtic, they regard as uneiv- 
ilized. Their npparent excitement on 
occasion, political and other, contains a 
large artistic eleluent, even when it is 
not tl1(' natural accompaniment of delib- 
erate action. Their entire sentimental 
attitude they thenu;elves believe to be 
th,... antique attitude. \.ccording to De 
l\Iaistre, Racine is sÏlllply a Greek talk- 
ing French. Taine points out the simi- 
larity hetween thü prominent Athenian 
traits and thol:)ü of his countrymen. 
The pal'allelism indisputably 'holds 
good in lllany points; hut there is 
an important diffel'ence. The French 
haye the antique sanity; they have 
neither the sm'enity nor the spirituality 
of the antique worl<l. The immense 
complexity of the nlOdern wodd; the 
tremendous task of clearing awa
' the 
d{.hris of the :l\Iiddle \.ge, which has 
left IWrInanellt scarH, and is 
till in- 
complete; the substitution of diftìlsion 
for concentration of culture and in- 
telligence-al'e all hostile to national 
t-,erenit.y, to national spirituality. The 
force which overwhelme\.l the antique 
civili7ation was a prodi
ious C'tlhsion of 
feeling. The people that ifo;suecl soonest 
and fal.thest frOlll the night that suc- 
cee(h'd uuturally frepd itself most COlll- 
pletely from the mediæ\al trait of mind 
dominated by emotion. So, muid all the 
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gay(.ty and hrilliant "('n'p of French life 
at its t1ood, we feel inevitably with \.r- 
nol<.1, exclaiming in 1\Tontmartre, that 
"amiahle home of the dead"- 


So, }lOW often from hot 
I'aris elrawiD
-rooms, and lamps 
Blazing, aUll brilliant crowds, 
Starred and jewell'd, of men 
Famous, of women the qneens 
Of dazzling conY'erse-from fumps 
Of praise, hot, heady fumes. to the poor brain 
That mount. that madden-how oft 
Heine"s spirit, outworn, 
IJong'd itself out of the diu, 
Back to the tranquil, the cool 
Far German home of his Jouth! 


And Heine, '\';ho belonged plainly to 
Pm'Ís, by his intellectual side had un- 
doubtedly that un-Parisian sentiment 
which, when he was sick unto death and 
eyerJthing external seemed tri vial to 
him, drew him irresistibly toward his 
old Gennan gl'andmother, in spite of 
the exaspm'ation "ith which, in his !Hi.me, 
her ingrained Philistinism had filled 
him. How much more, then, do we, 
about whose intelligence thel'e is very 
little that is Parisian, who have no such 
capacity as Heine for breathing with 
exhilaration the rarefied French atmos- 
phere, feel therein the lack of that 
sentiment which is to us the univer- 
sal solvent and the supreme consola- 
tion. 
But do not ÏInagine that the French 
themselves feel this insufficiency. Do 
not even fanc:r that they quite respect 
our contentment with vag-ue emotion, 
however exquisite, as a substitute for 
the bracing air of those heights where 
the mind exerts itself freely and the 
consciousness di::;!)orts itself '8.t its ease. 
To thein Parnassus-or the Parisian 
variety of it-is far more attractive than 
the fireside. They are no mOI'e "mad- 
dened " by the "hèady fumes of Pl"aise " 
than the eagle is blinded by the sun, or 
the owl tlismayerl hy the darkness, or 
any other ereatul'P disabled by it
 nat- 
ural element. One of Edmond 
\bout's 
eulogists exclaimed at his flmeral, "ith a 
fine hurst of eloquence, refen'Íng to his 
.A.l
atiau birth: "Peut-il 
tre Ie produit 
{rUne teITe a1leJnantle!" I think if we 
take Heine as an E:yidence that the 
French ideal is lWsatisfactory to the 
Germanic foreigner bel:)t clispo::;ed there- 
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to by nature and haining, About may ern peoples. The nation itself deserves 
be taken as the type of the highly 01'- Hugo's praise of Paris: "Paris a été 
ganized and really noble nature to which trem})é dans Is bon sens, ce Styx qui ne 
this ideal seems complete, and which laisse point passer les ombres "-" Pw'is 
l'eminds us that if the French al'e the has been dipped in good-xen
e-that Styx 
least poetic, they are the sanest of lllOd- which letö no IJlzantoms paös." 


ON READING CERTAIN PUBLISHED LETTERS OF W. IV\. T. 


By H. C. Bunner. 


IT is as though the gates of heaven swung, 
Once only, backward, and a spirit shone 
Upon us, with a face to which there clung 
N aught of that mortal veil which sore belies, 
But looked such lo-re from such high-changèd eJ?es, 
That, even from earth, we knew them for hjs OWll. 


Knew them for his, and mar/elled ; for he came 
A1llong us, and went fronl us, and we knew 
Only the smoke and ash that hid the flame, 
"' Only the cloak and vestment of his soul; 
And knew his priesthood only by his stole- 
And, thus unknOWll, he went his journey through. 


Yet there wel'p some who knew him, though his face 
Was never seen by them; although his hand 
Lay never warm in theirs, they yet had grace 
To see, past all misjudgment: his true heart 
Thro b bed for them in the creatures of his aI't, 
And they could read his words, and understand. 


All lnen may know him now, and know how kind 
The hand in chastisement so sure and strong- 
All men nlay know him now, and dullards blind 
Into the secrets of his soul maJ? see; 
And all shall love-but, Steadfast Greatheart, we, 
'Ve knew thee when the wide world ùid thee wrong. 
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CAVERNS Al'\D CAVERN LIFE. 


By N. S. Shaler. 


iI . 
ml HR surface phenom- 
" -
. ena of the earth, 
I the fwenes which 
. 
t C1,.J familiarity, 800 n 
\ l
 _ i;) hecOl11e to onli- 
.' T*f\-. nary 0 bserv era 

I 
 CoîU111onplace. 
-- - The sailor finds the 
ocean tiresome, ana the dweller of the 
Alps sees little to awaken pleasurahle 
eUlOtions in the })eaks and glaciers which 
l11('('t hiH eyes from year to )"<,ar. All of 
us are familiar \\ ith the glory of the starlit 
sky, and kIlO" that these }>ointH of light 
are the spheres of planets and SUllS fie-ut- 
tered through fathomless ..pace; and yet 
this specbu'le, whi<'h woul<l oVflrwhdm 
the SOlÙ were it disdu
ea for a Ringle hour 
in n. lif('timc, awakens in 1110::,t but a mo- 
mentary interest or, oftener, nOlle at all. 
It is the UllseCll whieh nttraets us most. 
Therefore, in all tÍ1uéS men hfL\ e specu- 
lute(l as to the cont('llts of the nether 
earth. Its ercyices and eaverUH att'or<l 
in their dark rece
(,h a world whieh 
the imagination ean 1'e('13le at its will. 
]
n'n if tlu'," exeite ouly a. \'a
ue wowh'l' 
mingled with terror, these sulJterralleall 
VOL. Il.-
 


Rpaces aloe still fascinating to the ex- 
plorer weary of the well-known or, ra- 
ther, familiar ohjedH of the 
ulllit world. 
The da.
s of undergl'ound openings 
known as caverns 1m, e, in all countries 
antI at all times, heell espel"Ìally captiyat- 
ing to the lovers of the marvellous; their 
strange architecture, heautiful ornamen- 
tation, and peculiar inhabitants haye 
eomhined to mal,e them attractive. To 
lllell of f;e-icnce t}H'V have recenth- be- 
come e
tremely inte;esting, hecaus
 they 
throw light OIl the early conditions of 
Hayage man, and make 
Ollle startling- 
eontrihutiolls to the facts" hich bear on 
the so-called Dar\\ iniun thf>OlT. 
The op('n Rpa("('s of the ullZ"Iergrounù 
may, at the outS(lt of our inquiry, for 
convenienee, he di\ idea into &everal dis- 
tinct classes: First, we have the caverns, 
or the channels (:'"\:(',l\ ated in limestone 
ro('ks ùy 
trea.lllH \\ hich nnd their" ay 
hencath the ::mrfacf'. These are hy far 
the most e
tellsiye 2111<1 the mOfit i;lter- 
(.sting of the !-;uhterraUP:lll clUUlllJf'rs. 
:r\ext, the ehnullcls ana duuu bel's hol- 
10wNI uut by the wIlters of hot springs 
011 their" flY from the dt'pths of the earth 
to the surfaee. Third, come the sea-en Yet:!. 
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formed where-the battering surges have 
worn a way into the shore-cliffs along the 
line of some softer }md of the rocks or of 
an incipient fissuI'e. Foulih, the ca,'itie
 
curiously formed where a lava-stream has 
frozen or solidified on the surface, while 
the liquid rock below has flowed on or 
sunk back into the depths, leaving the 
arch standing, until the Inatter which 
originally supported it has disappeared. 
Lastly, we have the rifts formed in the 
rocks' which have been l'ent by the 1110till- 
tain-building forces, ,,-here the walls on 
either side of the break-or, as it is 
termed h:r Ininers, the fault-have heen 
pulled apart from each other, leaving a 
vel''y deep and long, but l'elatively nan'ow, 
fissure. In one or another of these groups 
we may place all the known cavities which 
occur beneath the earth's surface. The 
yarietyof these subterranean chambers 
is so limited that we shall be able within 
the compass of this essay to see something 
of the history and character of them all. 
Owing to their wide disb'ihution, great 
val'iety, and vast extent, the limestone 
caverns aloe the Inost interesting of these 
groups of caves. They OCCUI' in all those 
parts of the earth's surface where thick- 
bedded IÍ1nestone::; lie with theÜ' layers 
somewhere near horizontal, and where, 
at the same tÌ1ne, the nmin strean1S have 
cut deep channels in the sudace of the 
country. It is also essential that the re- 
gion should be forest-clad; or, even if 
now deforested, that it should have been 
covel'ed by woods at the time when the 
excavation of the caYel'ns was going on. 
'Yith these conditions the formation of 
caverns is necessarily brought about. 
The rain-water falling on the surface of 
the decaying vegetation has, when it 
an'ives on the emih, but little power of 
dissolving rocks of any kind; but on 
passing through this bed of oxidizing 
carhon it takes up a large amount of the 
gaseous rnaterial, com})osed of Olle at01n 
of carbon and two of oxygen, known 
commonly as cm'bonic-acid gas. This 
absorhed gas gives the water a singular 
cap
tCity for taking into solution a large 
amount of lime, iron, and many other 
substances which m'e found in rocks. 
Descending through the Roil, this dis- 
solving compound of water and gas finds 
its way into the narrow crevices or joint- 
planes which exist in all rocks. It 


quickly widf'llR thesp channels until they 
are so spaeious that the b1'oo1.s desel:t 
the sm'face and become undergl'011ll<.1 
streams, which often COllI'se fOI' miles in 
the hidden channels. At first, while the 
crevices are narrow, the excavation is 0.1- 
togethel' done by the dissolving action 
of the water; but when it has t.hus ex- 
cayated a channel sufficiently large to 
permit a sh'eam to flow freely thl'ough it, 
the speed of the CUITellt tln'ough the 
new-found way abl'ades the rocks hy its 
lnechanical pOW81', at the same time ex- 
ercising its solvent action. To Ree the 
nature and extent of this ,,-ork, we ShOlÙd 
go to some district of extensive lime- 
stone caverns and eXaIuine the action of 
the watel" from the time when it falls on 
the surface, along the course of its un- 
c1ergrOlilld journey, to the 1) oint where it 
emerges beneath the cavern's arch into 
the main river of the country. 
PI'obably the best region in the world 
for the study of this interesting geologi- 
cal work is the caverlled district about the 
head-waters of the Green River in Ken- 
tucky. In that region the limestones of 
the Subcarboniferous gl'OUp of rocks at- 
tain a depth of several hundred feet, and 
are ,rery thick-hedded, the separate lay- 
ers or beds being often twenty or thir- 
ty feet thick The pUI'e nature of this 
limestone, and the absence of divisional 
planes, such as the thin beds of clay 
which comnlOnly divide such deposits, 
is, as we shall see, pectùiarly favorable to 
the formation of wide ancllofty caverns. 
This thickness of the beds is due to a 
cause which it is interesting to note; for 
the I'eason that it shows how dependent 
the shape of our earth is upon the nat- 
m'e of the creatures which build with 
theÌ1' remains the rocks which form on 
the sea-floor. The greater part of the 
limy matter in lÍInestones is composed 
of the l'emains of animals which lay 
prone upon the sea-floor. 'Vhen any 
great disturbance, such as earthquakf'- 
shocks, agitated the water on that floor, 
the slimy nnul which was swept about 
destroyed over wide areas this popu- 
lation of the sea-bottom. Until these 
crea1tll'es re-established themselves, the 
sediments which were formed would not 
contain much lime, but woulJ consist 
of clayey or sand.r matter alone. If this 
proce:;s were often repeated, the result- 
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ing limestone would he so frequently in- 
terrupted by insoluble layers of other 
materials that only shallow and unim- 
portant caverns wOlùd be developed in 
them. 
There are two ways in which these 
massive limestones ca
l he formed in the 
deeper seas: As in the central part of the 
Korth Atlantic, where n1Înute limestone- 
encased creatures float in the water while 
they live, and at their death give their 
skeletons to the seùiments of the sea- 
floor; in this way nlassive limestones, 
such as the chalk-deposits of England, 
have been produced. Another method 
in which such limestones al'e lllade-the 
way, indeed, in which these Subcarbo- 
niferous li1l1estones of the ::\Iississippi 
Valley were fOrIned-is hy the follow- 
ing pl'ocess : Certain of the tenants of 
the sea-Boor-the corals, and especially 
the sea-lilies-haye steIllS which lift the 
mouths of the creatures above the level 
of the frequently stirred mud; thus they 
survive the catastrophes ,,,hich l)l'ing 
death to the sensitive forms whose bod- 
ies become blu'ied in the running slime. 
The greater part of the animals which 
contributed their remains to these mas- 
sive limestones were of these stemlllec1 
groups, and this slight peculiarity has 
given rise to the feahrres which so mark 
this country over a region of, at least, 
ten thousand square miles in area. 
As soon as the observer comes upon 
this cayerned district of I
entucky he re- 
marks that he has passed fr0111 the l'egion 
where running brooks abound, and is 
in a counhy where there are neither 
streams nor the distinct hills and valleys 
which he is accustomed to see in other 
lands. The surface of the country is 
cast into a series of shallow, circular pits, 
varying in diameter from a few score 
feet to half a mile or n10re. So crowded 
together are these pits that aln10st the 
entÎ1'e su1'Íace lies in some one of these 
depressions. In the bottom of each of 
these pits there is normally a vertical 
shaft, or a series of crevices, down which, 
in time of rain, the water flows from the 
dl'ainage-slope of the pit, or "sink-hole" 
as it is called in local phrase. Gen- 
erally these conduits have been closed, 
by accident or design, in which case a lit- 
tle pool of circular outline occupies the 
centre of the depression. Occ3.sionally, 


in place of the sieve-like olwuings ,,-hich 
w,;ually give the rain-water pasHage to 
the depths of the earth, the opening is 
large and circular, reselll bling the en- 
trance to a well. Such olJeuings were 
once COlllmon in this counhy; hut the 
cattle. tempted by the rich herbage 
which coullnonl
y grew about the damp 
hOl'ders of the pit, were often entrapped 
in the opening, so the greater nUln1er 
of them have been al'tificially closed. 
N ow and then on the remaining forest- 
areas we may find these shafts still re- 
maining open, offering the way for dar- 
ing explorations, which we are about to 
invite the reader to follow in his in1- 
agination. 
The ordinal')? visitor to this region of 
caverns enters the few show-caves in 
the convenient way afforùed by some 
break of their roofs, or by the old places 
of exit of the caverning streams. In 
actual practice we commend this con- 
servative custon1; but as our imaginary 
journey demands only ideal risks, we 
may now proceed to follow the history 
of the l)l'ocess of cavern-making, from 
the place where it begins to the point 
where the watel'S conclude their un- 
derground work and enter the open 
streams. * 
'Vith proper precautions, the most 
impol'tan t of which are indicated in the 
foot-note, the adventurous explorer may 
descend these pits with no more risk 
than he encounters in Alpine 1110untaill- 
work. In this country, where nntrOllllen 
heights are not open to us, it lllay be 


'" Making a simple, !'trong frame over the opening', to 
hold a hoistin\!-bloch. and paslÜng a !'trong ropp, Rome hun- 
dred feet in length, throuKh this block. the explorer will 
have the means of descen(1ing to the nether worill. It will 
be well for him to take the precaution of fa!'tening the rope 
around hiR left !lukIe, with a well-arranged slip-knot, and 
then place the "amp foot in a simple stirnlp-Ioop of the rope. 
Thu!!. in case he should hy any chance 10f'e holl. of the rope, 
he cannot fall into the depths. A signal-cord shonld also 
be provided, by which the explorer can send the simple 
commRnòs of loro
l" stop, hoist.. for the depth and width of 
the vault into which he dcscends JIIß.Y be 110 great that hiR 
voice will be lost in the "pnce 01' confl1f>e(1 by reverberation. 
This cord should be fa"tcned to the waist, and IIhonld be 
ied to one side of tht, opening, BU that it may not become 
WOllIld round the main rope. In practice it reqnires four 
trusty helperR t3 mam\g!' this exploration-three to control 
the rope. and one for the sig-nal-cOl'd. In fact, it requires 
five' people who are not apt to ùecome nel'vOI1S, for the ex- 
plorer himself !'honld be ;\ trm;tworthy IwrRon. 
The baggage fOI' this jonrney "houlll be Iltol1t water- 
proof clothe!' : an oil-l.mtel"Il. hol(ling SIX hour;;' Rupply: at 
least tWIJ candleI', weB faf'tened in the pnckets; and two 
water-proof match,boxes. RmI some bits of m;umesinrn-wire 
or argol-lights for illumination, A stont f'taft' with ß thong, 
by which to hRn
 it to the waist, will be useful. Care 
lihould he taken that the rope is sc\ eral time" as I'trong a!l 
is required, anf1 thnt it haR no tendency tû E'pin round 
when l\ weight is put npon it. 
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Sink-hole, Edmonson County, Ky, (The shaft leading down to the cavern has been artificially closed.) 


worth while for the lover of adventure 
to try these une:\.plored dppths. The 
present writer, who h'1.s tried both lines 
of exploration, is inclÏ1w(l to considN' 
the CRyern-\\ ol'k as, perhaps, the more 
fascinating of the two. Certainl
., the 
explorer more quicldy findH his way into 
the realm of the unknown than in moun- 
tain-climbing, and is less often met by 
the discouraging eviden('e that, after nIl, 
the ground is not tmtrod<lf'u. 
The first thing we note on entering 
t he throat of the chasm is that, if it he 
warm weatlwr, there is a decided cur- 
rent of air setting down into the Rpace 
below; if it he cold, there is an ascend- 
ing curn'ut of warm air from tlw shaft, 
which cOlHlenses into Illist as it ('scares 
from the opening. The lllpaning of these 
CUlrpnts we shall !=;ee when "e conle to 
consider the movements of the nil' in 
cn ,es. 
Descending a few feet into the chasnl, 
we note that the 
haft l'api<lly widenH on 
every side, so that in most ca
'R'S we 


quickly lose sight of the hOr<leringwalls ; 
the structure of the shaft is, indeed, that 
of a rude dome, of which the hard layer 
at the top forms the keystone. After 
going down a little distance, the \\ idth 
becomes so great that the scant light of 
a Hingle lantern nmy not disclmm the 
sides of the rude arch. At a depth of a 
few more fect, we find that the pit again 
contracts, a grcat shelf e
tending from 
the sid('s to near the c('ntre, through 
which there iH a }mHHage rather wider 
than that at t1w orifice. Landing on 
this Hhelf, we fiwl it to be a tolerahly 
lp\"el tioor, from which Rpring tIle walls 
of the upper dome; frOIll one or more 
Hid('H of it extcnù gallcries, whose floors 
lie on this hard('r layer-their arches are 
exca.vated in the f;
fter overlying- rock. 
'Ye see at a glance that these chan- 
IH'Ic.; were 011('(:: the paths of streams, 
though they ha.vp not for ages 1>ef'11 oc- 
cupied hy their waters. As we follow 
down the wanùering gallery, we nnd that 
it i
 joined by many t;imilar pa!;sages, 
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Cave Hill, with Sink-holes, Luray, 


the whole forn1Ïng a labyrinth in which 
the unwary explorer may easily become 
confounded. Each of these passages 
terminates in a yertical shaft, or rude 
dome, essentially like that by which we 
gained access to the cavern, but gener- 
ally communicating with the external 
air by passages so narrow and tortuous 
that they do not admit the light. 'Ye 
can see that as this main channel is 
joined by the side pas
mges it constantly 
increases in size, lmtil, perhaps, it attains 
majestic dimensions. 'Ve nlay travel 
through it for n1iles, until we are sud- 
denly arre:::;ted by some one of several 
classes of obstacles: A great fall of stones 
from the roof nmy close the way; or 
through the hard layer which constitutes 
the floor the water may have found and 
enlargecl a downwal"C1 passage, creating 
a dome like that which we descended; 
or, more frequently, an asselnblage of 
crowded stalactitic pendants and col- 
umns close the once open space as with 
a wall of resplendent crystals. Return- 
ing to the lllain dome, we Illay continue 
the descent toward the lower level of 
the cavern. In the depth below the first 
level of galleries we find several others, 
each having the same general character, 


and all, in turn, deserted by streams, 
each with the infinite varietjr of detail 
given by the eddying current of the 
vanished streaIllH and the trickling waters 
which bring in the stalactitic nlaterials. 
Finally, we conle to the .floor of the 
cave, and cOllllllonly land in a consider- 
able pool of water, partly filled with an- 
gular fragulents of flint. In tÍIlles of 
heavy rain, when the waters l)our down 
this great shaft, these fragments of hard 
stone are set into tumultuous motion, 
and for a time rapidly work through the 
hal'a floors which the shaft encounters in 
its downward progreHS. There is, how- 
ever, a lin1Ït to their wearing action; 
for when this pool attains a certain 
depth the water it contains forms a 
cushion to receive the blow of the cata- 
ract, and so arrests the erosion. Until 
the vel,tical shaft is deepened, the water 
finds its way, as in the upper levels, 
hOl'izontally along the surface of the 
hard layel' to its next downward plunge, 
or lmtil it escapes into the open streams 
of the country. 

s this action is repeated in a small 
or a large way by all the streams which 
enter the eadh at the bottom of the sink- 
holes, it is easily seen how the rock, for 
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Rafe', Chasm, near Gloucester, Mass. 


all the (1f'pth, from the- higll('st IIt!HI to the lcvel of the principal river
, hecomes 
ill time converted into a vast tangle of f.hafts and galleries. 
o that the Jllas
 
oftpu re..,embleq a piece of wonu-{'aten wood, the greater })art of the bubstance 
having been removcd byero!-;ioll. Thus,,, ithin a sectioll of, say, four square mile:=;.. 
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Cave-dwellings, Nevada. (Showing" Rock House" type of caverns.) 
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and a thickness of three hunched feet, in 
which lies the :\Iammoth Cave, there are 
probably in the known and unknown 
galleries nlore than two hundred miles 
of passages large enough to IJermit the 
passage of a man, besides what is proba- 
bly a greater length of slHaller chan- 
nels. "Tithin the cOllullonwealth of 
Kentucky, principally in the Subcarbo- 
nifel'ous limestone, it seems certain that 
there is an aggregate length of such 
underground galleries exceeding one 
hundred thousand n1Íles. The total 
amount of these underground passages 
would be llluch greater, wel'e it not for 
the deposits of stalactitic ulatter which 
take place in them, and which, in 
many parts of the caverns, rapiùly 
wOI'k to close the openings as soon as 
they have been deserted by the chan- 
nelling stremns. 
The stalactizing process is hrought 
about by a 1l1Odification of the very 
same action to which the original for- 
mation of the caverns is due-viz., to the 
power of dissolving lÍ1nestone given to 
water by the carbonic-acid gas which it 
obtains from the decaying vegetation. 


When this water finds its way through 
an open channel, it dissolves the rock 
and bears the sURpended lime speedily 
away; when, however, the water has to 
creep through narrow interstices, it ad- 
vances yery slowly and in small quanti- 
ties. Encountering the space of a cav- 
ern in its do-wllwal'll passage, it oozes, 
drop by drop, through the roof or into 
the crevices which lead upward fl'om 
it. As there is a constant, though slow, 
cÜ'culation of air through these caverns, 
they are generally dry, and this exuding 
water ll1ay evaporate without falling to 
the floor, leaving where it dries the 
various dissolved substances which it 
contains. In this way a slender, pen- 
dant-like body begins to fOI'Ul on the 
ceiling, and grows with varying speed 
toward the floor. If the incoming wa- 
ter is greater in quantity than can he 
taken up by the air, it lhops from the 
hanging stalactites. '\Vhen it strikes, the 
drops are shattered. Evaporation and 
the loss of the carbonic acid causes a 
still further deposition of the dissolved 
matter, which crystallizes in a conical 
heap, growing upward to meet the cor- 
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Natural Brrdi'e, Virginia. 


respomliug des("(.nding ('one. .As tllP 
water commonly })cllctrates, not at one 
roint, but along the inoegubr line of 
crf>vÌc('s, these stalactites are usuall\" in 
the form of coales("('(] eolulllUs, which 
in time form n continuous 811('ct which 
ma
' e
Ìl'nc1 f'ntirely across the space 
of thc gall('l'
.. If t111'1'e he many fis- 
snr'::) in the roof, the gallery n1ay in 
time hccomo quite close,] by the COll- 
joinccl sh('f.ts of Htalaetitil' 111 at e1'Ìlù. 
This proc(--,HH of depositing limc goes 
on most nctive]
. in the npper or oIli- 
est levels of tllt (,:1.\(,1"n, for the reason 
that they arc nearest the Hurface and, 
tlwrcfore, to the supply of the l.:ar- 
l>ollatcd waters; the 10w('1' levels of 
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the system of eaveH are geuerally des- 
titute of them, thf' percolating water 
having found. it
 wa

 into the upper 
chambers. Besides the beauty which 
this stalactitic luaterial gives to 
caverns, 
Wf' owe to these sheets of lime the 
preservation of the various fossils which 
are entOIllbed in the cayes. 
It is interesting that so fUll all a cir- 
cumstance as the speed with which the 
water flows through the interstices of 
the rocks can thus profoundly affect 
the method of its action. 'Yhere it goes 
swiftly, it excavates the caves; where, 
moving slowly, it penetrates a large 
opening, it tends to obliterate the cav- 
ern. This is but one of many ca!:;es in 
natural phenomena where slight changes 
in circumstances totally alter the results 
of processes. * 
'Ye baye aheady seen that in any 
gloeat district of caverns we usually have 
the underground spaces divided into 
distinct floors, of which the uppermost 
was the earliest formed. In such a dis- 
trict the open-air rivers are constantly 
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The Blue Grotto, Island of Capri. 


cutting their channels deeper into the 
earth, thus preparing the way for the 


* It is commonly @uppoF;ed that I'talactitic depol'its are 
peculiar to cavernI'. but they may be seen wh
rever masl'ive 
brick arches are expO/,oo to percolatin
 water; the lime of 
the mortar pasF;CS into solution, and forms "ma11 pC'ndent 
deposits exactly resembling those of caverns. Other BUb- 
stances, such BI> the iron ore ca11ed limonite, al,.:o occasion- 
a11y form beautiful stalactites in the f'mall cavities in ore- 
beds expol'
d to the leaching action of percolating water. 


fonllation of Jet lower levels of gallerie::; ; 
at thf' same timf' the general su1'Íace 
of the COlUltry is wearing downwanl, 
only at a slower rate than the t;trealll- 
beds of the open-air riyel's. If the hells 
he nearly horizontal (it is ouly in such" 
districts that we have very extensive cav- 
erns); the descent of the upper surface 
is greatly restrained by the presence of 
the insoluble lavel's 'which we found to 
make the thl'oat U of the vertical shafts, or 
ùomes. It is often a yery long time, even 
in a geological sense, before the slight sur- 
face-erosion acting on a sink-hole coun- 
boy can wear through this }Ooo:fing-layer. 
In time this is accomplished, and the 
uppermost cham bel's are bared by the 
destruction of their roofs. COllllllOnly 
these ruined galleries are :filled with the 
débris of the roofs, in so far as they 
have not previously been closed by sta- 
lactitic matter. It often happens that 
the roofs do not altogether fall in at 
once, podions of the arches remaining 
standing for ages. These constitute the 
"natm'al bridges" which are found in 
all cavernous 
countries. 
Sometimes the 
gl'eater por- 
tion of the arch 


. . 
remaIns, In 
which case we 
may, as insOlne 
in
tances in 
Ken tucky,ha ve 
a momen tal'Y 
view of a con- 
siderable un- 
derground 
river, or gain 
access to a 
greats)'stenlof 
underground 
chanlbers 
which would 
otherwise be 
unknown. The 
:\Iammoth 
Cave, for instance, is entered by such a 
tumble of the roof of a gallery; and, not- 
withstanding its vast length of connected 
chambers, there is no other practicable 
way into its recesses. Again, we may:find 
a stream suddenly vanishing beneath a 
dark archway, to reappear after a course 
undergloound for many miles. 'Vhen a 
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Cave under Lava Crust l Sandwich Islands, \Formed by the flowing away of lava from beneath a hardened crust.) 


HllHtll part of the arch alone remains, 
the Rtru('tllrc takes the form of the well- 
kuown Xatura.l Bridge of Vir
illia. 
".hen t1lP remaining portion of the 
o.r('h is too wille for tho 1t'rm natural 
hridge to he suitable, the appellation 
na.tural t\11111('1 is oftf'll applied to tll(' 
paHsag-e. There arc Acvcral passag-es of 
this nature in the EaAterll United Statcs, 
of which the finest is. perha.ps, that near 
th(' Clill('h River, in \'ïrg-illia, where 
S cOllsi<lcrahle mountn,in-Htreal11 flOWR 
through a vast arch for a distaIll'e of 
over }mlf u. mile. rrhis natural way i
 


about to he use<l for the paAAage of a 
railway. 
Let' us now turn to the physical feat- 
urf'S of the can'rus othf'r than those 
whieh are involve(l in their productiou. 
Among tht'hC we note the circulation of 
air through the Cflves. This is a lwautiful 
aud oft('u 
tartlillg phenomenon. If on 
a hot sumnlCr day we npIH'oa.ch the lower 
exit of any great system of cOll11ecteù 
caverns, we are !-mrpri
e(l by the Hwift, 
('old wincl which pour
 frol11 its mouth 
and inundates the yalley below 'with the 
chill air. In Kentucky this air ah\"u:YB 
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has the temperature of about 60:) Fahr., 
the l11ean heat of the upper earth, and 
thus often affords a striking contrast to 
the external temperature. In the SUlll- 
Iller season this air is derived frOlll the 
many slna11 streams which IJour in 
through the sink-holes in the high 
ground. It is cooled in the vast chanl- 
bel's through which it slowly moves, 
being, on the average, some months in 
its journey, and :finally escapes at the 
lowel' vents of the cave. 'Vhen the tem- 
perature of the outer atInosphere is low, 
the current is reversed, entering then 
throug h the passages along the rivers 
and :finding its exit, as warmed air, from 
the myriad crevices of the uplands. 
In consequence of the slow passage 
of this air through the cool, dry caverns, 
where there is abllost no decmnposing 
organic matter, it acquires a remarkable 
purity, which in WarIll countries is only 
found in the n1Ïdst of great deserts. 
\Ye have a sensible experience of this 
purity when, after a summer's day in a 
great cavern, we come suddenly into 
the warm air of a forest. For a while 
the rank odor of the vegetation is most 
unpleasant. \Ve Inarvel that men can 
live in such an impure element as the air 
seems to be. A more satisfactory proof 
of the purity of the cavern-air is found 
in the absence of decomposition in ani- 
mal bodies exposed in the inner recesses 
of caves. Even large animals fail to 
pass through all the stages of putrefac- 
tive decay. A few years ago the body 
of a young Indian was found in a mum- 
mified state in a dry portion of one of 
the caverns near the l\Iammoth Cave. 
The unhappy child had probably wan- 
del'ed away into the darkness, and when 
overcome by starvation had lain down 
on a shelf of rock for the sleep of death. 
Naturally the body was much enìaciated; 
but the skin was un broken, and even the 
face as little altered as in a well-preserved 
Egyptian Inuffilny. 
These qualities of dryness, invariable 
temperature, and purity of the air in 
the l\Iamllloth Cave have long been re- 
nlarkecl A tone tinle a rude effort was 
made to use this cavern-air in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary consulnption. _-\.. 
number of huts were constructed in the 
main avenue of the cave, which were for 
a time occupied by several person
 suf- 


fering from this disease. As may he 
imagined, the results were most un- 
happy. The absence of sunlight, com- 
bined with the smnbre surrõundings, 
hastened the progress of a malady which 
under no circumstances could have been 
materially helped by the qualities of the 
air. This unhappy experiment has led 
to a neglect of the proper lliethods of 
using the peculiar hygienic qualities of 
the air of caves. This can only be ac- 
complished by pumping the air from 
the cavern to a. properly constructed 
sanitariunl on the surface of the earth. 
"\Vith the modern ventilation-fans this 
can easily be effected. Choosing a }Joint 
where the supply wou1d be taken from 
the large chanìbers of a cavern, like the 
l\1a.mmoth Cave, some n1Ìles froln the 
entrances, a very large building could be 
supplied with air of a perfectly uniform 
temperature and exceeding purity. There 
can be no question that a hospital ar- 
ranged for this purpose would affol'd 
admirable conditions for the treatment 
of certain classes of maladies, especially 
where it was desirable to exempt the pa- 
tient from the heat of summer, from the 
irritating eIllanations of vegetation, or 
frOln malarial poisons. * 
The relation of primeval man to cav- 
erns was much closer than that of his 
civilized descendants is ever likely to he. 
Before the savage began to be a con- 
structor of dwellings, caves afforded him 
a natural and, in many respects, a satis- 
factory abiding-place. At their entrances 
he often found a dry chamber, which 
could generally be defended to advan- 
tage; the recesses of the cave affonled 
places of refuge in case of disaster. In 
the Old \V orld caverns appear to have 
been much more commonly occupied as 
dwelling-places than in the New. In any 
part of Asia and Europe where the caverns 
have been explored they have given evi- 
dence of occupation by the ancient races of 
man. Some of the Inost ancient remains 
of the bodies and the arts of those peo- 
ples have been disinterred froln beneath 
the stalagmitic sheets which have pre- 
served them. t 
In North Alnerica the caverns <10 not 


. The Trocadl'ro Palace in Paris is, I believe, providc,1 
with a system of pipes by which the air from the quarries 
beneath that city is usec1 fnr cooling the edifice. 
t For a good gcnerall\ccount of these c3\'ern,dwellcrs, see 
Professor "'. noyd Dawkin's .. Caves Bud Cave Hunting." 
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Chasm worn through by the Sea, Azores. 


appear to ha;ve been, to any extent, used which lead to the caverns. :\Iore com- 
as dwelling-places by the ahoriginal monly they used the deep layer of fine, 
})eopl{,R. Though often resorted to, in dry earth RO often fouwl in tIlt' caverns 
hut few cases do they appear to have fOl: deliherate and careful hurial. Light- 
heen continuously occupied RI::J ""ere ing their path with torcheb made of cane- 
thoRO in Europe. This is perhaps due joints filled "ith tallow, they appear to 
to the fact that t1w firRt })('oples of this have wanclC'red far into t1u'se caveR, seek- 
country had already attained an advance- ing for flints whieh abound there, or 
111ent i;l the arts w'hich enabled them to }1crhaps trailing their escapecl enemies 
nmke shpltprs of no more convenient Hart to thC'ir hiding-pl:tees. Occasionally in 
than ea,vcrnR affonle<l. .\.hout the only the imH'rmoHt. rf'CCSseR of these caverns 
considerahle W3' whit.h our .American we ('oJUe to n. place ",hel'e one or more 
Indi'lns nmde of these CRyeS was as persons have long lain concealecl, as is 
hl11'ial-})I:H'(\s. They appear RonwtiuH'H f-;hO\nl hv the remains of food or cIoth- 
to have made It rude dispoRition of the ing which have hCCIl left hehind. Often, 
dead, or pcrJmpH C\ en of their prisoners when it. appears a.::) if we have pene- 
of war, by ca
tillg them down the shafts trated to Borne recess never hefore t1'o<1- 
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Stalactites, Luray Caverns. (Engraved from a photograph by C. H. Jones,) 


den by man, 'We find on the cavern-dust 
the footprints of a sayage predecessor, 
'Which, though made perhaps centuries 
ago, remain so fresh in this immutable 
realm that we might expect to encoun- 
ter hilll on our way. 
The caVel'ns contain the remains of 
many other animals besides primitive 
luan. In Europe many of these caves 
are singularly rich in vertebrate fossils. 
There are two ways in which these fos- 
sils are brought 
into the caves. The 
sink-holes are, as the farmel's of Ken- 
tucky have found to their cost, natural 
traps into which the unwary beast may 
fall. The bones of these creatures are 
swept on by the current until, becoming 
lodged in some crevice, they may be 
preserved. A more frequent source of 
these fossil relnains is the habit of cer- 
tain heastH of prey, which leads thenl to 
dra
 the bodies of their victims into 
their cavern-lairs that they may de- 
vour them at their leisure. The Old 
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"'.,. orId hyena and the jackal, ha, iug been 
generally associated with larger preda- 
ceous beasts, such as the lion and the 
tiger, were compelled to adopt this habit 
to protect themselves in their repasts 
from their st.ronger rivals in the chase. 
In this way the ,yonderful accumula- 
tions of gnawed and scattered bones 
which characterize the European cayerns 
have been brought together. In X orth 
America the carnivorous Illammals, much 
fewer in number than in the Old 'Yorld, 
have never adopted the use of the cayes 
as lairs. Jackals and hyenas bave never 
been known here; hence in _\.merican 
caverns we have a relatively small amount 
of osseous breccias. 
The living inhabitants of caverns, those 
which make these regions of continuous 
darkness their abiding-places, are nu- 
llierous and of the greatest interest to 
the naturalist. Of the several hundred 
s})eeies known to students, hy far the 
greater part belong to the group of ar- 
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Stalactites, luray Caverns. (Drawn from a photograph by C. H. Jonel,) 
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ticulated animals, iuscds, and erusta.- 
ceans, these being the foruls which, of 
all aninw1s, are the mm;t varie<! in Rtruct- 
ure and hest suited for the odd clmlu'es 
of life whieh the CRvernc:; afford. _\.s the 
rea(}('r well knows, the 
reat prohlCIll 
now lwfore I:;cience iH to dptt'rmillp llOW 
far the sImp's of living' creature
 are 
determined by the circumstances of the 
wor1<1 ahout tJWIll, and how far this 
determination Il:1H 1,een brought alJout 
through a process of selection, in a nat- 
ural way, of thOR(, vari('ties which have 
HOllW aecÜklltal Hpecinl fituesH for the 
conditions in which they live. CaY"ern- 
animals afford us a cnpihl bit of evi- 
deuce towarcl the t;olution of thi
 proh- 
lem. The pre,niling dose affinity of 
tlH'ir forms \\ ith those which live in 
the uPI)('r wor1<1 of tmllshine ana ('hang- 
ing Sf'aROIlS shows, h(1Y(Hld n. question, 
that the," are all de1"Ìved from similar 
form", wÌ1Ìeh UIH'e (hn'lt in tlw or(liunry 
cOll<litions of animal life. \\"hnt, theil, 
are the cffcct,:) lU-i
ing from this l'uIll- 


plete change in the circulllhtan(;E:s of 
th('8e unùerground crpatures ? 
The fad
 are perplexing in their ,'ari- 
cty, ana hy no means well worked out, 
hut the following point') see III to be well 
f'Rtahlisla,a, yiz.: There is a manifest ten- 
dency of all gayly eolore<l forms to lo
e 
their hues in the caYf'rns, ancl to become 
of an even color. This may he e:\.plamecl 
hy the simple ahsencc of Hllllshine, and 
on it no ('ondusions can he babed. The 
changes of the structural parts are of 
more importance; th('sp, as might he 
e'\. pectecl, l'elate mainly to the organs of 
sense. The eycs show an cyident ten- 
<1('ucy in nIl tile groups to fado away. 
In the characteristic cay ern-fishes they 
h:1.\e entirely dibappeu.reù, the whole 
structure which serves for vision being 
no long-t'r produced. In the crlt
.-fishes 
"e Inay ohscryc n. ecrtain gradation. 
Some slwcies which llLounc1 in caverns 
are provided with eyes; others have them 
present, hut 1:;0 imperfect that they clln- 
not hen e as yÜmal orgfillS ; yet others 
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want then1 altogether. One 
recies of 
pseudo-sco11)ion, as Hhown hy 
rofessor 
Ha
an, has in the outer world four 
eyps, whilü in the caves it ha'ì been founù 
,,:ith two eves, and others in nn entin'ly 
eJelcH
 cOl
dition. ßome cayern-1Jcetles 
have the umleH with cyes, while the fe- 
tHnlcs 
tre quite "ith
ut them. As a 
whole, the cay('rn-forms exhibit a singu- 
lar tt'11l1cucy of tllf' visual organs, not 
only to lose their functions, but albo to 
dis;tppear as boc1J-partH. At the same 
time there is an equal, or even more 
general, deyelopment of the antennæ and 
other organs of touch; these parts be- 
come considerahly lengthened, and ap- 
p
rently of greater sensitiveness, a change 
which is of manifest advantage to the 
individual. 
The hearing of these changes on the 
Darwinian theory is as follows: That 
hypothesis, at least in the form in which 
it is generally held, considers that the im- 
portant changcs in organic species are 
the results of a successful struggle for 
existence of creatures possessed, through 
a chance variation, of sOllle slight ad- 
vantage oyer their kindred. The diffi- 
culty which the objectors to this view 
find in their way is that, in the perplex- 
ing yariety of conditions of the outer 
world, it is wellnigh impossible to say 
that this or that peculiarity is not of 
great advantage under some circum- 
stances, the selecti, e effects of which 
are not manifest to the 0 hserver. The 
Jelightfw feature in this great natural 
e
peri1llent, which is brought about by 
the imprisonment of organic forms in 
cayes, is that it very much limits the 
speculation-breeding confusion of the 
outer wodd. Thus it at once becomes 
clear that the loss of eyes cannot be the 
direct reswt of any selective action what- 
soever; it must a;ise fronl the immediate 
influence of the ùarkness. It is scarce- 
ly 1('8s clear that the corresponding de- 
velopment of the tactile organs IllUSt be 
due to something else than selection; for 
the cavern-life, at best 
i<'anty in anyone 
cave, cannot be conceived to aft(n'd Ulf" 
conditions of strenuous h.\.ttle which ex- 
ist in the overground world. It must 
not lJe 8uppose<1 that this evidence goes 
to overthrow the fundmllental l)roposi- 
tions of the Darwinian hypothesis; it 
only show
 that we lllust carefully limit 
VOL. 11.-30 
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the action of the "Aurvival of the fit- 
test," awl that we must he prepared to 
allow a large share in the development 
of organic forms to forces which have 
nothiug to do with Helection,-to the in- 
nate organic impulHes, or to the imme- 
diate action of environment. 
A word concerning the geogl'aphical 
distrihution of this group of I'mperticial 
caverns, and we shall have done with 
this division" of our subject. So far as 
the })resent writer has hepn able to ob- 
serve American caverns, they have been 
limit
d to the regions south of the vast 
field occupied by the ice-sheet of the 
last glacial perioel But in New York 
and elsewhere there are some small cav- 
erns which were within that field of ice. 
It is an important task for student
 to 
find whether these caverns existed be- 
fore the ice-period, or whether they have 
been formed since that time. If thev 
survived the glacial period, as seem
 
likely, then they afford valuable evi- 
dence to show that the ice did not "ear 
away as great a depth from tlle surface 
of the country as is commonly supposed. 
The second group of caves exhibits 
a certain general resemblance to tllOse 
just described. These are the caverns 
which have been formed by hot waters 
on their way to the surface, where they 
emerge as hot springs, or geysers. 
These hot spring-waters are in the 
main rain-water which Las penetrated to 
great depths below the surface, and be- 
come heated by the internal temperahu-e 
of the earth; this rain-water is more or 
less commingled with the old sea-waters 
which were built into the strata through 
which it has passed in its slow lmder- 
grouncljourney. Cnlike the cavern-mak- 
ing streams which excavate the super- 
ficial caves just before described, these 
spring-waters rising from the depths of 
the earth do their work by ascending 
currents, with no direct help fronl gra,i- 
tation; their action is therefore not me- 
chanical or erosive, but chemical or cor- 
rosh.e. They ùo not tend to m::cavate a 
succession o'f galleries, one a boye thp 
other, but work to open single channels 
of escape. 'Yhen in their upward path 
tIlPY encoUllter dt'posits of limestone, 
they rapidly enlarge the spaces through 
which they flow, making great cham- 
bers "here the rock is soluble, con- 
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nected by narrower fis
mres through 
the less soluble parts of the deposit. 
The solvent power of the water is in 
part due to the carbonic-acid gas it ob- 
t
ined frOlll the decayed vegetation before 
it started on its downward journey, and 
in part from the further contribution 
of this and other gases given to it by 
the various decompositions going on in 
the heated depths of the earth. The ele- 
vated temperature of the water also aids 
its work of cOrl'osion. In the superfi- 
cial cold-water caves, as we have already 
seen, the caverning cannot go on at 
depths below the general levels of the 
main streams of the district in which the 
caverns lie ; but in these hot-spring caves 
the excavation can go 011 at depths of 
miles below the surface. Springs of this 
nature are particularly characteristic of 
mountainous districts, where the strata 
lie at high angles. They are also founel 
in regions where volcanoes are or have 


the rocks are highly heated hy the in- 
ternal temperature. Partaking of this 
internal heat, the water passes upward 
through any chance way leading to the 
surface. In volcanic districts the water, 
after a nluch shorter downward journey, 
may find itself in contact with masses of 
lava or rocks which are at a high tem- 
perature because they have recently 
been traversed by volcanic fires. 
"\Ye note that at the mouth of these 
hot Rprings and geysers, the waters of 
which have passed through limy rocks, 
there is a very extensive deposit of li:me, 
which is laid down at once as soon as 
the temperature of the solution falls by 
exposure to the open air. These hot- 
spring deposits often constitute very 
extensive accun1ulations of rocky mate- 
rial; as, for instance, in the Yellowstone 
district. They afford a rough indication 
of the cavern-making power of the waters 
on their ,vay to the surface. It must, 
however, be remeln bered 
that only a portion, prob- 
ably much less than half of 
the dissolved rock, is laid 
down at the mouth of the 
spring; a larger part passes 
to the rivers, and thence to 
the sea. 
Our knowledge of these 
hot-spring caverns is not 
altogether theoretical. It 
happens that the abandoned 
channels of these springs 
are often the seat of impor- 
tant deposits of the pre- 
cious metals, which has led, 
in this countrv, to their be- 
cOIning the se
t of extensiye 
mining operations. There 
are at least half a dozen ex- 
tensive mines which have 
followed these cavern-de- 
posits in the district of the 
Rocky l\Iountains ; it is like- 
ly that there are very many 
others which await the ex- 
plorer. The origin of these mineral 
deposits is probably as follows: After 
the heated waters have excavated the 
caverns, and ceased to flow with their 
original speed, the chasms become the 
place of deposit of mineral matters 
which are brought into them by the 
creeping movement of waters moving up 


'- 


Stalactite Formation in Limestone. (The arrows show the direction of the 
movement of the water.) 


recently been in action. It is easy to 
see that either one of these conditions fa- 
VOrs the development of such hot-water 
caverns. In the mountainous districts 
this is effected by the presence of rifts 
in the rock, or of higWy inclined po- 
rous strata, which conduct the surface- 
waters to great depth
. In these depths 
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A Stalactite. 


from helow or oozing out from the roc'k 
on the sides of the cavity. 'Yhile the 
stre'a.m of water fio" e<l rapidly up'" arcI 
thpre was 110 chance for the chamÙ('rH to 
hecome filled with mineral materials; as 
Roon aH tllP currents were arrested, the 
mineralizing process would hegin. The 
reader will note the likenesH which ex- 
ists between this process and that by 
whic'h the ab:t1H10ned upper chmnbers 
of the eold-wa.ter or superficial caverns 
are fille(1 with stalactitic material hy the 
crpeping into the chambers of '
-ater 
('harged with diRsolved suhstn.nces; the 
only inlportant difference being that in 
the superficial caverns the water, Leing 
cold, ean only take out of the rm'k ancI 
convey into the gallery the v('ry solu- 
ble limy materials, while in the deeper 
CitVernH the heate<l water can transfer 
many le'ss soluhl(' minera.l suhstanceR. 
II{ mOlmtaiuons cuuntries, where ùy 
th(\ folding and shoving-ahout of the 
rock
 the Rtrata haw' h('('n subjedecI to 
rending btrain::J, we find another class of 
sllhterraueau crevices, which are often 
('onfouncl('<l with the hot-Rpriug pxcayH.- 
tions. rl'he
e fanlt-tissure
 contain hy far 
tbe large
t numher of mineral dep
sits 
\\ hieh arf' e
1>lor('<1 for tb.G })l'ecious 
lllctalH. Thcy arc geIlC'rall
' in the form 
of Yf:'r:v long cracks, "hich c\.t(,ll(l hori- 
zontally and vertil'ally for great distances, 
but are wmall v ycry lil11Ïte<l in wi(lth. \ 
precibc idea 'of tiwir shape may 1)(. 
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gained hy stuclying- the fissure
 in waU,; 
which ari
e frOlll the settlement of their 
fOWldatious, and those which form in 
timl,er from the drying-out of the Hllp. 
'fe 
co that the crevices in walls are 
due to the down-slipping of the mate- 
rials on one sido of the fracture, thus 
:makiug a very irregular fissure; while ill 
the fissured wood there is no movement 
of the two sides past each other, the walls 
sÌIlll,ly gaping apart \\ ithout other dislo- 
cation. In many cases hoth these classe
 
of fissures are filled with mineral mat- 
ters sweated out from the siùe walls, or 
lJrought up from helow us fast as the 
crevices are produced; tm that hardly 
any space is eyer formed, or if formed 
is quickly filled \\ ith vein-ruatter. But 
where the rocks are dry these ren t
 re- 
main unfilled. In many parts of the Rocky 
J\Iountain Inining-regiom; the explorer 
occasionally findH his drills peuetrating 
one of these cavities. Breaking through 
the wall, the space may he found to have 
a width of several feet and an indefinite 
e'\:tension downward and on either side. 
SometÏ1nes the walls are thinly coated 
with a ,-ein-deposit, formed before tho 
waters aùauùoued the cavity; in other 
cabeS they l'emain hare, as when they 
were first rent apart. Eyen the harùy 
miners, accustomed to the mysteries of 
the Wlùergrounù, recoil from the risks 
of exploring the strange depths of these 
fis
mres. Therc seems to be little chance 
that they may leacl to mineral depo8it
 
of value, for the l'eahun that they have 
never ùeen the seat of the actionB """hich 
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Cross-section of Stalactite (Produced by several separatp 
stalactites i:rowlni: tOi:ether) 
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build Fmch (h
l)osits. The only use the nlÍner 
makes of theIll is to eftst the ruhhish of his exca- 
vations into their cavities. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that some of these fissures shoul
l be thor- 
oughly explored, for thereby we are likely to gain 
much knowledge as to the conditions of fault- 
chasms before they become the seat of mineral 
deposits. 
It has already been sftid that the caverns scoured 
out by heated waters have frequently been con- 
founded with these dislocation-fissures. There is 
good reason for this confusion; for the hot springs, 
on their way to the surface, generally mttke avail 
of such fractures, enlarging theIn, when they pass 
through limestone-deposits, into the spacious open- 
ings of caverns, and occasionally filling with min- 
eral deposits the parts of the fissure through which 
the water does not 1110ve "ith speed. 'Ve lllay 
thm'efol'e mnend our statement concerning the hot- 
spring caves, by saying that the cavenlS of this 
group are genm'ally local enlargements of fissures 
when they extend through limestones. In the or- 
dinary fissure-vein deposits we may find traces of 
the caverning, even in rocks which are uluch n10:re 
resistant to the action of heated waters than aTe 
the limestone-deposits. 
'Ve have now to consider a class of caves which 
are the Tesult of watm'-action, but of water oper- 
ating in an entirely different way from the under- 
ground streams. The caveTns of this our last 
division of water-made caves are fonned by the 
beating of the waves against the cliff-bol'dered 
shores of lakes and seas. The I'eader has pro b- 
ably seen some exmnples of this peculiar form of 
caverning, or at least is fan1Ìlial' with the blow 
which the waves strike against the shore. At the 
outset let us gain an idea of the way in which this 
force of the waves is committed to them, and by 
their motion applied to the land. 
It is well known that this force is due to the 
friction of the wind against the surface of the 
water, causing the water to oscillate in somewhat 
the same way in which the fiddle-string vibrates 
when the bow is drawn over its surface. In this 
manner the energy which was in the wind comes in 
pal.t to be given to the water, ,vhere it is mani- 
fested in the force with which the wave moves for- 
wal'd, and the height through which the water is 
swung in its up-and-down motion. Thus the en- 
ergy of the winds, over a wide field of the ocean, is 
committed to the waves and seut against the land, 
where it is expended in the blows they strike. 
Owing to the s"iftness of Inotion of the waves, 
they apply a procligiouH force against the obstacles 
of the shore. Their velocity of movement is some- 
time!:) as lUuch as sixty feet per second, and the 
pressure they apply to any fixed object they en- 
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countf'r eX(,f'('(ls Aix thousand IH)1uHls to 
the s<llmrc foot of reRisting surface, or 
p('rhaps one hundred tinws the force of 
a Atorm-\\iIl<l \\hi<'h produces this waye- 
motion. 
"There tlw wave meets a steep cliff of 
compact rock, at whose hfH
O tho sca is 
deep, this pressure, though great, may 
}lave litt1e ùisruptin
 IJower; but where 
the water is shallow, find there are frag- 
ments, whi<'h various clmlu'cs have fiep- 
m.tttcd from the Ahore, lying on the bot- 
tom, it tosses these with great force 
aga.illst the OppOSiIl
 wall. Stones three 
feet in diameter, though "eighing oyer 
a tOil, are hurled against the clift. as 
swiftly as a fitrong arm can throw a 
1)("1,hlc. 'l'he rehoulld duf' to the clas- 
ticit) of the rock and the retlux of 
the waVe rolls the stone away fron1 
the point wh('re it .-;trikps, so th:
t again 
and again, several times n. minute, with 
each incoming waye, the lJlow is re- 
1)(
atp<1, uutil the sea 1>ccomes quict or 
t he stone is ground to powder. In this 
way eyery rocky escal}nnent whm
e baso 
rests in shallow water is constantly Ull- 
(1ennine<1, find the overhanging- frag- 
ments fall do\\ 11, to be in turn used to 
batter the bmw of the clift: 
It is ahIlm
t (,f'rtain that the resisting 
}>OW('l. of this roeky wall of tho shore 
will yery much vm-y fl'om place to place 
along its line. DifIerences in actual 
hardness \\ ill favor or llinùer the assault 
of the sea, causillg the lino to have the 
combined salient and rc-en tran t fingles- 
to lJolTowa term from the art of fortifica- 
tion-which give picturesqueness to the 
rock-bound shores of the ocean. On 
each of these small re-entrallt angles the 
fiea. luts more cutting-power than on the 
headlands, at least until the haye),.,t(>n<18 
some distance into the land; for the 
rpason tlmt ill this bay the wayes are 
somewhat heapp<1 up by tlu" conyergence 
of tho shores, hut mainly hccausp the 
fraglllent
 of rock torn from the hea<1- 
blHls are S\H'pt into these pocket." and 
thus In-ovic1e the waves with the arUla- 
mellt with which thev do theil' etlcctiye 
work. IJllprisoll('<1 in these contracted 
l,ouuds the houl<lort; ("annot be dragged 
out by the wavc::) into ùeep water, find 
t llU
 the suppl
' is genera.ll:y sufficient to 
insure u consta.nt ('ufting-action us long 
as the waH:S are high. 
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From tlw apex of this re-entrllut ang-Ie, 
where the hlow of the wave-hurled stoueH 
is most effecti \ e, a cavern iH apt to ex- 
t('I1<1 into tlH' cliff. It is g(.nerally narrow, 
find thus the overlying rock is reaòily 
BUPI)orted for the \\ idth of the arch. It 
mav he drivpn in for It <1istaJu'( of some 
hu
dreds of feet h(.foro the friction of 
the waves on iL., sidcE3 exhaust their pow- 
('1', or the pressure of the air, which is 
driven hpfore the piston of watf'!" as it 
rushes in, filling the whole space of the 
crevice, hinders the action of the blow. 
"Then these caves are exea\ ated in ro(.k 
containing Illany rifts, as do Juost of 
those along our 6\.merican shorcH, the 
constant jarring of the wuyes and the ac- 
tion of frost are apt to tum hIe th(. roof 
into the space below. In this <"ase the 
crevice assumes the form of a chasm, or 
a spouting-horn. The only really fino 
sea-caves which the pl'esent \\riter ha
 
seen along the ...\.lI1erican coast ure in 
the :\lagdalen Islands of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and tIle other shores of that 
noble sea, where relatively 
oft rocks, 
with few disorganizing rifts, are open to 
the assaults of the waH'H. In Europe, 
hecause of the nluch greater t'xtent of 
shores of soft and tolerably massive rocks, 
these sea-caves are much more numerous 
and far more l)eautiful than any of thiH 
country. rnley are particularly abundant 
ahout the )Iediterranean. The reader 
is likt'ly to he familiar with the famom
 
Blue Grotto of Capri, which is un e
cel- 
lent t')1)e of these sea-caves, though it 
prohably bas he en somewhat modifieù 
by art. A hdter lnown fina lllueh 
more beautiful variety of caverus occurs 
where columnar basalts, "ith the col- 
umns in a vertical position, fnee the sea- 
waves, fiS at Staflh, un island on the \\ est 
coast of Scotland. Here the jointing of 
the Aeyeral colllmn
 enables the sea to 
rend them to advantage, while a rock of 
a different charader serves a
 a covering 
for the caye.* 
The last group of cayerns which are in 
auy way due to the work of \\lI.ter is the 
picturesque though unimportant group 
of grottos known in the Alleghany 


· It has recently bet'n claimed that theøe Scotch baMltic 
caVCII were nrtltlcial work&. excavated to Rerve &8 harbors 
at some unkno\\ n time m the past and by fiOwe unkno\\ n 
pe<'I,lc. Notwith!italllling the artitldal look. dUi! in the 
mam to the lJ1ß8()nry-like chnn&ctcr of the column8 of ba- 
aalt, therc is 110 doubt in the mmds of geologists that they 
are the "ork of the Wa\CH nlûne. 
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Sea-shore Cave. (Showing action of the sea at different lines,) 


l\lountains as rock-houses. These Ìll- the sand has been cemented by oxide of 
teresting recesses-hardly to be termed iron which has penetrated along the 
caverns, for they never penetrate the joints. '\Vhen the walls have long been 
cliffs beyond the light of day-abound scoured by the wind-swept sand, these 
in Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee, harder parts stand out from the wall 
and are usually limited to the escarp- forming a singular and beautiful fret- 
ments or outcrop-cliffs of the millstone- work, resembling in its decoratiye effect 
grit, a thick formation of sands and con- the arabesque figures of l\loorish orna- 
glomerates which underlies the true mentation. The rock-house t
n)e of 
coal-measures. The hardness of this grotto in the Eastern United States is 
formation varies greatly. There is of- almost altogether limited, so far as the 
ten a very resisting stratum above a bed present writer's observations go, to the 
where the rock is so soft that it n1ay be nÜllstone-grit, though they scantily oc- 
crumbled by the fingers. 'Yhen this cur in some of the sandstones of the 
softer portion becomes wet, and then overlying true coal-measures. But in the 
exposed to severe cold, its outer SUl'- Inillstone-grit, fron1 Pennsylvania south 
face often becomes converted into sand, to Alabama, they so abound that for al- 
which, as soon as the frost leaves it, falls most the whole distance, where the edge 
to the floor
 This sand is caught up by of this grit is exposed, there is hardly a 
the wind and blown away; but before it mile where there is not a comfortable 
escapes from the recess it is much beaten shelter from a thunder-shower, where 
against the soft walls, still further assist- the sheep find protection in winter 
ing the process of decay. In this lllan- storms, and the lion-spiders Inake their 
ner the grotto is enlarged, to the point curious traps of sand. This continuous 
where the overhanging rock is no longer undercut clift. shows us how the topog- 
supported and falls across the front of raphy of a country is dependent on the 
the arch. It is common to find these structure of the rocks which lmderlie its 
recesses with an overhanging roof pro- surface, and how the physical conditions 
jecting from thirty to fifty feet beyond of anyone stage of the earth's history 
the innermost part of the grotto. This continue for all time to have a perma- 
soft sandstone, the excavation of which nent influence on its aspect. The nÜll- 
forms the" rock-house," is often pene- :;tone-grit deposit was formed at a stage 
trated by interlaced harder lines, where in the earth's history when great quan- 
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tities of Aawl and p('hhlf>s \\ere swept 
aùout by strong currents, and rapidly 
blÚlt into beds whieh differ greatly in 
their coher(,IH'e. It g('nf'rnHy ha.ppens 
that the l1pppr In.y('rR of this formation 
are nluch harder than the lower; hence 
the steep find, often, overhanging wall 
along itA outerop. 
In the Hocky )Iountaills this peculiar 
structure occurs in later stages of the 
geologie periods, and affor<{s many noblc 
grottos of the rock-house tJ1)e. In hoth 
the ea::;tern ancl western districts these 
oyerhanging cliff., were more frequently 
UHcd by the Indians for dwelling-places 
than the true caves. In Kentucky they 
were, npparently, in some cases the seats 
of a toleraùly permanent settlement, as 
is sho\\n by tho occasionul mortars, for 
grinding corn, which the people had 
cxcavatec1 in the hard :masses of sand- 
stone nenr the sheltering arches of rock. 
In the Rocky 1tlountains the aborigines 
built considerable masonry edifices in 
these grottos, contriving them so that 
they n1Ïght serve at once for dwellings 
and as defences against attack. Except 
that these holds were generally desti- 
tuto of water, they afforded excellent 
places of defence, as they are m"sailable 
on but one face, and that often very 
easilv defell<led. 
,,; e now 1m ve to consider the last and 
amaHest group of caverns-those which 
are formed by the draining out of lava 
from beneath an ar("h or roof which the 
c;olidification of the :fluid rock has formed. 
It is hardly necessary to show the reader 
how exceptional this group is; how it is 
limited to yolcallic countries, and even 
there is of slight importance, if we 
measure that importance by the nlUll- 
bel' and e'(tent of the l.uHleTgl'0U1111 
spaces which come in to the class. Al- 
though this g-roup of caverns is limited 
in numher, it constitutes some of the 
J1l0
t interesting, as well as the least 
known, of the subterranean spaces of 
the earth. The commonest way in which 
volcanic caverns are formed' is Wi fol- 
lows: "lwn the lavH. contained in a cra.- 
tel' remains for some time at one level, 
it freezes, or solidifies, as a thick sLeet 
acros::; the tioor of the cup-shaped cavity. 
After it has become firm, the lower-lying 
tiuid roc>k nut
., as the gases which urged 
it up" anI leak out from the crcyices of 
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th(' solid crust, slowly Aubside into the 
depths of the earth, leaving spaces of ir- 
regular form and, often, of vast extent. 
If tlH' volcano remains long dormant- 
some of them are quiet for thousands of 
years-the min-water gathered in the 
crater may till these lava-caverns. \.t 
first it is hot and charged ",ith acids, 
"hich make it untitted for the habitation 
of animalq, hut in time the temperature 
is lowered and the water PUritiCI1. It 
sometimes happens that the
e gl'eat cis- 
terns of water becOJue the (lwelling-place 
of fishes, as well as of more lowly organ- 
ized creatures. If now the volcano 1"e- 
SUllies its activity, this water, commin- 
gled with the pulverized lava, termed ash 
and containill
 an abundance of dead 
animals, umy he poured over the lip of 
the crater, or be tossed into the air, 
inundating tLe neighborhood "ith a 
muddy torrent. 

illother form of lava-caves is found 
outside of the crater, where the lays- 
streams pour do\\ n the slopes of the 
cone. These streams naturally tiow in 
the deep and narrow torrent-cut valleys 
which so frequently seam the sides of 
the volcanic elevations. At tirst the 
lava nlay flow '\\ith considerable s"ift- 
ness ; but as it becomes cooler the sur- 
face curdles, like flowing pig-iron, while 
the mass below retains its origina.l fluid- 
ity. This hardening of the surface pl'O- 
gresses until tLe roof is strong enough 
to support itself; it may then happen 
that the lower tiuid lava flows on, leaving 
a rude arch spanning the ca\ity it occu- 
pied. Buried beneath showers of vol- 
canic dust and, perhaps, overtiowed by 
lava, these chambers may L
come con- 
verted into water-reservoirs. "'hen the 
lava-filled cayerns are penetrated by the 
dykes, or fissureH, tilled with molten 
rock, the water is suddenly converted 
into steam. In this way such small and 
temporary craters as those which lie 
on the ßankld of l\Iount .Ætna may be 
formed, 
Besides these largel' cavities formed 
in lava in the ways before described, 
there are many smaller rifts which are 
causeù by the ':,hrinkage of the lava in 
cooling. This 
hrillkage often Ulll0U11tS 
to lL
 much as one-tenth of the mUbld, and 
leads to the production of various irreg- 
ular cn.\ ities. 
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We have now briefly considered the 
ways in which the empty spaces of the 
earth's crust are fonned. 'Ve Aee that 
by several different causes numerous 
cavities COlne to exist. It must be ob- 
served that these cavities are essen- 
tially superficial; it is certain that they 
are limited to the mere film on the 
surface of the globe. The reason why 
all caverns must be supel'ficial phenom- 
ena is very sinlple. As we descend into 
the earth the pressure due to the over- 
lying matter becomes constantly great- 
er, until at a depth of, say, twenty miles 
the weight of the superincumbent rock 
would cause every empty space, however 
strong its walls, to be crushed in. Even 
if the rocks were very rigid, still the 
weight would l'ender caverns improbable 
at a depth of, at most, a few score n1Ïles 
below the crust. The only exceptions to 
this rule would be where small cavities 
were filled with water or other fluids 
which could not flow out when sub- 
jected to pressure, or possibly where 
very much heated gases pressed, with 
enormous energy, against the weight of 
the superincumbent rock. But the vast 
areas of granite, marble, and other crys- 
talline rocks which have once been bUl'- 
ied at great depths beneath the surface 
show us, by their compact structure and 
the total absence of caverns, that deeper 
parts of the earth are destitute of vacant 
spaces. 
l\lany speculative minds have fancied 
that the central portions of the earth 
were hollow, and in this imaginary realm 
have fOllild a larger field for fancy than 
the real caverns afford. This notion is 
an old one ; it had a certain currency in 
Germany luore than two hundred years 
ago. In the early part of this century 
the speculation was renewed or, more 
likely, separately invented by Captain 


Symmes, of the United States Army. 
Symmes was an original genius, with 
more determination than most observ- 
ers. He not only proved to his own 
satisfaction the existence of this gigantic 
" hole," but he endowed it with a lumi- 
nous atmosphere, the glare of which, 
shining through the entrance-ways at the 
poles, gave rise to the aurora bOl'ealis. 
In the true explorer spirit he resolved to 
journey to this nether realm. 'Vith emi- 
nentforesightheperceived that, when his 
ship turned round the sharp angle which 
had to be passed in proceeding from 
the outer to the inner sea, the sudden 
change of direction might snap the lunsta 
away from their fastenings. He there- 
fore planned a strong vessel whose spars 
Inight be quickly lowered to the deck. 
He issued invitations to many en1Ïnent 
men of science to accompany him on his 
journey. But, with greater good-fort- 
llile than attends most dreanlers, he died 
before setting sail. 
Although we Inust dismiss the notion 
of a central space, the earth constantly 
contains in its superficial parts a great 
nun1ber of cavities, which have an im- 
portant influence on the deposition of 
n1Ïnerals of value to ll1an, and which 
afford a field for the development of a 
singular group of organic beings. These 
caverns are constantly forming and con- 
stantly being destroyed. None of the 
superficial, or cold-water, caves al'e more 
than two or three geological periods old; 
they constantly vanish as the surface of 
the earth wears dOT\'1l to them. But 
those of the deeper earth, formed by 
the migrations of the heated waters, are 
among the older products of water-ac- 
tion; they luay have kept their forms 
since a time when the hills which oyer- 
lie them had not begun to be carved out 
by the superficial streams. 
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By Elyot Weld. 


"SO)IF.ONE haR touched me; strength has gone from me. to 

o spake the Christ, yet through the Huong he passed 
Xew power to hea.l 
pringing until the last 
"ïthin his human heart, upraisf'd find fref'. 
Thus thou, when I, all weary, meeting thee 
(The I'oughellillg path by darkness overcast), 
At thy flame lit my lamp; thou on ward pllssed 
Blessing' the world, unstirrec.l hy thought of me. 
I wish it thus; yet lest perchance thou tlu'ow 
A glance across the sea. of heaùs and find 
One face ù1anchec.l ùy a pain unsought, then know 
That tbough alone hope ever nUs my mind. 
Being deep and \\ ide, love holdeth not in thrall, 

aving as Hll\'ed, beloving one in all. 


THE L\\ORTGAGE ON JEFFY. 


[tJ' Octa7.'e Tballet. 



,,
HERE pre few 
m 0 r e beautiful 
Rights than an 
Arkansas forest 
in late February; 
I mean a fore"'st 
in the river-bot- 
toms, where ev- 
ery hollow is a 
c y p re s s-brake. 
Prickly joints of bamùoo-brier make a 
kind of green hatching, like shadows in 
an etching, for a little spa('e ahove the 
wet ground between the great trees. 
Utterly bare are the tree-branches, save 
for n. few rusty HhredR clinging to the 
('Jlu'ess-tops, a few bunches of mistletoe 
on the sycamores, or a gleanl of holly- 
leavcs in the thicket; but scarlet berries 
flicker on purpl(' limbs, the cane grows 
a frcsher green, and, in Februarv, I'ed 
shoots will be decking the maple-twigs, 
there will be rihbons of weeds which 
glitter like jewels, floating under the 
pools of water mlll fern::; wa, iug above, 
\\hile the IllO
S paints the silvery bark 
of SJC:UllorCH, white-úuks, and bY1.Ull-treeb 
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on the north side as high as the branches, 
and higher, with an incomparably 80ft 
and vivid green. The white trunks 
show the brighter for their gray tops, 
and for that backg-round everywhere of 
innumerable shades of gray and pU1l)le 
and shell-I'ed which the blnn'ed lines of 
twig-s and branches make against the 
horizon. Such a forest is in III \. miwl 
now. "lmt an e:fIect of fantastic and 
dainty magnificence the nlOSS and the 
water and the shining trees produce! 
The dead trunks are dazzling white, th(' 
othcrs have the lustrous haze of silver ; 
it is not a real forest, it is a picture in 
an old missal illmninated in silyer and 
green. Yet heautiful as it iR, there is 
somethin
 weird and dreary in its 
beauty-in tho
e slu1.<.low
y pools of water 
mask('<1 by the tangle of hrier awl cane; 
in those tall trees that grow so thickly, 
and grow, I know, just 
 thickly for un- 
co un ted miles; in the shadows and mists 
which are instead of folia
e; in the red 
streaks on the blunt ellgcs of tlw c
 pn'ss- 
roots and the stains on the girdled gum- 
trel'S as if cvery l)low of the aÅe had 
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draw'll blood-there is a touch of the 
sinister, even, and it would not be hard 
to conjure up a nlediæval devil or two 
behind such nlonstl'OUS growths as those 
c:nn"ess "knees." 
Through this forest ,vinds aruc1e road, 
winding because of the river, for those 
red smears to the right are willow- 
branches which :rnark the course of the 
Black River. On the February day that 
I recall, a one-anned nlan was driving a 
pair of stout horses to an open spring- 
wagon, the kind of wagon called, in Ar- 
kansas, "a hack." The wagon was new 
and the hal"neSS had none of the ropes, 
odd chains, or old strapH apt to garnish 
hal"ness on a plantation. The driver, 
also, though wearing nothing better than 
a faded gray-flannel shirt, jean overalls, 
and rubber boots, was clean and even 
tidy in his apl)earance. His broad shoul- 
ders and long back promised a frame of 
unusual height, should he straighten 
himself up, instead of slouching for- 
ward until his hat-rim and its fringe of 
black curls lllade a semicircle between 
his shoulders. The reins were about 
his neck, and he guided his horses with 
his one hand. For aU bis empty sleeve, 
Jeff Griffin was the best driver "in the 
bottom." At the same time, his elbow 
steadied the object on his knees. This 
was carefully wrapped in a piece of that 
bagging which is used for cotton-bales. 
Presently he checked his horses, to very 
gently remove the wrappings, bending 
over then1 a plain, kind, tear-stained 
face. He was looking at a little coffin. 
It was simply made, yet in a workrnan- 
like fashion, too, and was painted white, 
with silver nails and handles. 
" Ain't it beaucherful ! " he murmured; 
"it mought rouse 'er !" 
"Howdy, l\Iist' Griffin," called a voice 
from the road-side, with those mellow in- 
tonations which are as much the property 
of a black thl"oat as the color of its skin. 
" Kin ye gimnle lift fur's de twurn ?" 
Griffin perceived that he was abreast 
of an old negro, on foot, carrying a bag 
of nleal on his shoulder. He knew him, 
Uncle Nate, who worked on the 'Vidow 
Brand's farm. It was inevitable, accord- 
ing to the custonlS of the country, that 
Jeff should let the old man climb into 
the wagon. 
"Ben downter de Bend," said he, set- 


tling himself c0111fortably on the back 
seat; "my ole woman ben r'arin' an' 
chargin' fur nlo' meal. Cudll't cotch 
dat fool mewl ; hed tu gether de bag on 
my wethers an' walk. 'Vhut yè got dar, 
l\Iist' Griffin? Looks like-fo' de Lawd, 
hit's a coffin! " 
"Hit's' fur-fur little Bulah," said 
Griffin, choking. 
"Not Cap'n .Eulah's baby! l\Iy Lawd, 
ain't dat too bad? 'V'y, I seen de HEller" 
a-layin' at de landin' dis ev'nin' w'en I 
come by. An' Cap'n Bulah, don' she be 
takin' on turrible? " 
"She kep' walkin' the floor with it all 
las' night, long's it lived. N ever made 
a lisp er complaint. Done anything the 
doctor commanded, an' all her word was, 
'Doctor, don' let 'er suffer!' but w'en she 
seen doctor war doin' his bestmost, she 
never said nary nuther word. Looked 
like sbe wudn't hinder 'inl a-frettin'. She 
al'e mighty fair-minded, Cap'n Bulah, 
Nate. " 
"Is so," agreed Nate, sympathetically, 
" but whut er sight er turbbel she done 
hab; fust de cap'n, an' now de onlies' 
chile she got dyin' of. 'Vas hit sick 
long, sah?" 
"On'y two days. 'T hed Cl'OWp." 
"Deyall b'en stoppin' tel' yo' house 
Bence de boat tied up fur tel' hab de 
b'iler fixed?" 
"Yes. The baby b'en sorter weakly 
like all winter. Bulah, she war mighty 
timid of her-but didn't do no good." 
"Looks like," said Uncle Nate; "sut'nly 
de ways er de Lawd is dark, an' we uns 
cayn't git round 'em, nohow. Now, dar's 
dat ar baby de Dludder leff tel' de sto' 
las' Chewsday, ye heerd on't?" Griffin 
shook his head. "By gum, ain't dat 
cuse! 'V'y, 'twar dat ar Headlights's 
dey calls 
er, kase of dem big feery eyes 
er hern. Tall woman; ye knowed 'er, 
picked cotton fur dey all at de Bend. 
Peared tel' set a heap er store by de lit- 
tle trick, * too; but she taken up with a 
mover, an' he p'intedly swore dat w'en he 
got married he didn't want no boot. So 
Headlights she putt de baby unner de 
counter an' lit out; an' dey bofe done 
gone. l\1ist' Frank, he clerks tel' de sto' 
now, an' he fotched de baby home tel' his 


* Trick in Arkansas speech, means a number of things- 
a child, a
 article, R stratagem, a machine; in fact, it il:! 6S 
hard, worked a word as " thing." 
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lHaw fur tel' keep h,el AOJllcùuddy'd want 
hit. Au' cIaI' dat hahy iA, f'n.tin' hea.rty, 
dat his 0\\ n 111u<l<lel' don' keel' tel' keep; 
u.n' {la.r's Cap'n ßu1ah a-mow'nin' an' re- 
fuzin' tel' be cOlnfurte<1, like dat woman 
in de f-:)('ripter-I {lisrclllberA LeI' nanw. 
Dat's w
mt tries de fait', mo' ye studies 
ou hit, IDa' YO' tries. Darfur, 0 Lawd, 
'lighten we 
ll's unnerstandin's ; fur we's 
up peart like {Ie grass, an' en de IW1wnill' 
we's p'inte(lly cut down." Here the 
stream of Uncle Nate's consolations 
meandered into the safe channel of his 
prayers (Uncle 
ate Lad a gift) and 
flowe<1 placidly on for awhile, Griffin 110t 
hearing a word. 
The latter's thoughts took their own 
dreary way, in yagrant, unuttered sen- 
tences: "
he's rockill'; in the little 
red roeker, Hides the bed. She done 
hilt Bulah en her onllS ever I:;ence she 
dressed of her. She are a-holc1in' 'er 
now. She ain't cried, 11ur wept, nUl" 
spoke; jes' Bets thaI' a-rockin' her baby 
an' lookin' at its face. Oh, Bu1ah, won' 
'ye let nobuddy Lolp ye? Hit's pore 
little han's a-han, giu down-nlY Lord, 
how cole 'tis! Oh, l)ore little Bulah ! l)Ore 
little Bulah ! but ye don' never need suffer 
no more, hahy. nu1ah, won' ye lemme 
cyar the bab,)" a spell? "-his thoughts 
had gone back to the horrible night just 
}mst ; he was pleading with the poor 
mother again-" Ye'll shore drop; ye 
cayn't keep up that-away! Lemme take 
'er; I kin make out 'ith one ann. I done 
cyared 'er a heap. 'Tain't no good talk- 
in'-she don' yere me, Oh, Bulah, she 
dOll' have no more pain ; the Lord taken 
'er outen it 110W, Let S'leeny take 'er; 
you by down. Don' cry so, S'leeny, 
wahhe it frets 'er ter hem' us ; we kin 
cry out-doors." 
:Xow it was the doctor's voice t;peak- 
ing: "y ou luust rouse her someho" ; 
she'll die or go crazy if you don't." 
"Rouse her? Lord God! how kiu 
I, w'en I ca
'n't llmke her Lear lllC? I 
wisht it b'en me stitldier the baby, Bu- 
lah ; I b'en pra:yin' all night tel' the Lord 
ter ta.ke me Atiddier her. ,You' ye jes' 
lift yo' head, J3u1ah, an' try tcr listin? 
It's Jeff talkin' tel' ye! Yeknow how Jeff 
fillu
 thought a heap er ye-naw, naw, 
yc never kin know what I thou
ht er 
ye! :K ever ye min' what I sa.y, honey, 
I co.,)""n't b'ar tel' see ye settin' that-away, 
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an' I say qual' things. /If) y(' hear me, 
BuIah? Oh, Lord (tocl!" He remelll- 
bere(l so vividly just how useless his 
efforts were that he groaned aloud. 
Uncle Xnte stopped Ahort. 
"I wuz forgittin' evcrythin' hut my 
truhbel, Kate," said Griffin; "wuz ye 
savin' suthin' ? " 
"" I wuz jes' Hpeakin' 'bout dat ar 1)ahy, 
tm,h; Hayin' 't",ar a ycar'n haff ole, jest." 
"Yes - the hahy - jes' seventeen 
months," said Gl'iffin, in a dazed "ay; 
then, with quite a npw expression, he 
turned his head on the black nlan, "Y e 
mean Headlights's baby; what like is hit? 
Is it pretty?" 
"Iz tel' dat," said Unde Kate, jlH1i- 
dally, "I ain't no jedge. Looks right 
puny an' ga'nted,* hut I lay it git oycr 
dat at we unA'. Yeah's de twurn, )lÜ;t' 
Griffin! I wisht ye well, saIl!" 
The "twurn " meant the fork of the 
road. One of the bifurcations goes on 
deeper into the swamp, the other deflects 
toward a clearing wherein, back of cot- 
ton-fields and garden, stands a comfort- 
ahle battened house, the widow Brand's 
house. A certain trig look about land 
and buildings may be due to the fact- 
always kept well to the fore-that the 
widow came frmll Georgia. J eft' could 
see her tall figure on the porch, now; 
she was caressing a baby. His head 
gaye a kind of leap in his breast, and he 
turned white and grahbed at :Kate's bag. 
"Kate," said he, almost in a whisper, 
"I wanter see thet ar cLile ! Is't a boy 
UI' a gyurl?" 
"ThaI' 'tis," replied Kate; "Ii 1e boy. 
Won' ye come by, sah?" 
The widow came out to meet them, 
the baby in her arms. She always wm'e 
her hair looped smoothly over her ears 
and fm
telle(l hehind with a (( tuckin' 
comb." It was black hair, having a 
shine to it like her eyes. Spare and 
tanned as her features were, they were 
not uncomely and their e
 pression of 
shrewd alertne
s softened "onderfully 
when she recognized her Tisitors. The 
boy certainly was thin-pale, too-still a 
pretty, hright little fellow who rufiied 
the widow's sleek hair and blapped her 
cheeks, ill the gaye
t humor. Griffin 
could not tmJersta.ud why he felt a cw-i- 


· Gaunu.>d- thin: puny is always used for sickly; peart 
nlwnyø mcan>! lively, wcll. 
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ous pang of relief, seeing how unlike the 
little ca
taway was to the dead child. He 
Raluted the widow. 
"Oh, we're all stirrin'," she replied. 
" Aunt Fanny b' en over'n' tole me 'beout 
you all's 'fliction. They jes' puttin' the 
gears 011 the mewls." 
" 'Von' ye come longer me, l\Iis' 
Brand, now!" interrupted Jeff, eagerly, 
"an' cayn't ye fotch 'long the baby? 
Ye heerd 'beaut Bulah? 1'111 turrible 
skeered up 'beaut 'er, an'I sorter 'lowed 
mabbe the little trick mought rouse 'er 
-bein' leff so lonesome like; ye know 
Bulah's powerful good-hearted." 
"'Ve kin try," said the widow, mus- 
ingly; "ye got good sense fur a man 
person, Jeff." 
She was very soon in the wagon, on 
the seat behind Griffin, watching him as 
they drove silently through the swamp. 
She thought that his had been a lone- 
some kind of life. Jeff Griffin had come 
back from the wars with an arm the less, 
to support his bedridden mother, his wid- 
owed sister and her family, and a forlorn 
little cousin with no nearer kindred than 
they-Eulah Norman. "Old l\Ian Grif- 
fin" and the "big boys" had been killed 
long before. Jeff himself was seventeen, 
but he had been a soldier for two years. 
The Griffins originally came from Ten- 
nessee. They bought a little fann on the 
outskirts of a large plantation on the 
Black River. They were all of them hon- 
est, hard-working people, and Jeff had 
a natural turn for business, though he 
could not write his name. Those days 
there was money in cotton; those hal- 
cyon days when we burned our cotton- 
seed for fuel, yet could get more for the 
cotton alone than we can get for them 
both now. Jeff toiled early and late. As 
the widow from Georgia told her son 
Frank (a good fellow, clever, too, but a 
bit touched by the climate), Jeff Griffin's 
one ann did more than any other man's 
two. He prospered; he bought more 
land, he built a house for his mother- 
just the year before she died, poor soul- 
and generou
ly started his nieces and 
nephews in life. One by one they drift- 
de out into the world until only their 
mother and Eulah :x orman, now grown 
into quite a }Jretty lass of eighteen, re- 
mained in the house with Jeff. Bulah 
was eleven years younger than J eft: He 


had always been devoted to her. 'Vhen 
she was a child he never tired of her 
prattle; he gave her a calf, a colt, a 
saddle, a riding-whip, while every oth- 
er girl in the settlement was content 
with a pawpaw switch; he could not do 
enough for her. If he was too busJT to 
go to school himself, he never was too 
busy to drive "the little tricks" over 
to the school-house, and, every evening, 
Bulah, "the least little trick of all," 
used to teach him what she had learned. 
Bulah was very fond of J eft', in a filial 
wav; but Jeff loved Eulah with all his 
heàrt and soul and strength. He was 
such a dry, quiet, matter-of-fact fellow 
that no body eVe!' dreamed of such a 
thing; that is, nobody but the widow. 
How do women manage to discover a 
reticent man's passion? Jeff had never 
confided in the widow; but one day she 
remarked to him, with the calm blunt- 
ness of the backwoods, "Look a yel'e, 
J elf, ef you don' make haste an' court 
Eulah she'll be takin' up with that thaI' 
triflin', biggity Sam Eller that she met up 
with down. tel' Newport w'ilst she's stop- 
pin' with S'leeny's gyurl. She will so." 
"Po' Jeff!" the widow was saying to 
herself now, "I come too late. He done 
got her prommus then. Jeff looked like 
he was jes' gittin' up by a spell er sick- 
ness, thelll days-p'in t blank gashly; 
but he never let on, jes' talked natchell 
tel' Bulah, an', law me, what a sight er 
truck he guv 'er. An'thar she leff that 
nice house that he done fixed up so lady- 
fine fur her, an' her room, all papered 
gran's 1\lrs. Francis's-roses all over the 
walls, and the ceilin' painted blew like 
the sky,-te!' go an' live with Sam Eller 
in a boat! I reckon she found out right 
quick that thaI' warn't nuthin' tel' hint 
, cept good looks an' brags ! an' ye cayn't 
eat neether. 'Vander how long 'fore he 
begun borryin' money er J eft: He wuz 
no force, nohow. Say he war blin' 
drunk w'en he tumbled outen the pilot- 
house, spang on the deck, an'mashed's 
shin, an' never got up by it. Lived a 
whole year ayfter, too. Eulah war 
mighty long-sufferin' with him, tend in' 
on him night'n day, an' runnin' the 
boat, too; an', in course, the haby mus' 
COllie in the thick er it! An't Illade 
me mad, seein' him so ill * with her. I 


· Cross. 
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flon' 
ucss a Ulan pcrson kin holp 
}"arin' on ye, 
OIlHJ, w'en he's sick, kru;e 
he wants out so bad r'iles 'im all up; 
but lu> wuz a-eussin' an' sw'arin' thp 
plum' w'ile, an' steamboat cap'ns natchel- 
Iv kin cu
s wusser anJbody else; 'e!are 
Ì ùon' sce how Hhf' ('wI },'ar't, sich a 
patient \\a.)". \fhat wucl she a done 
outf'll Jefr
 K.eel)in' the cap'n under, 
fin' lem.lin' money an' lettin' S'leeny go 
nn' stay 011 the lJoat h,\' spells tel' holp 
er un' cherkin' er up-law me, I never 
seen a man person like ,J eft' Griffin! An' 
now thet the Lord done took the 
cap'n, a.n' she kin have her time an' her 
p}eac;ure, she won' go home longer J eft' ; 
naw, she mus' run the boat twcll she 
kin pay ofl' the money-jes' higgity, she 
is! How come ::;he don' marrv J eft'? That 
ar'ù pay hilll hest. Nex' thing, he mus' 
coa.x S'leeny t('r go longer Eula.h an' 
leave him 'lone with jes' Aunt Fanny tel' 
'tend tel' 'im. I know her cookin' ; ye 
cud huild ehimhlcys outen her light 
bread. An', now, this have tel' COllle on 
'elll-Po' Bulah! " 
She bit off her sigh, le:-;t it should dis- 
turb Jeff, for they had come to their 
journey's enù and the horses were stand- 
ing. There were the brown cotton-rows 
and the whitish-brown stalks strewn 
over them; there, under the elm-trees, 
was .\.unt Fanny's cabin, and there was 
the house, long, low, with its black roof 
alid whitewashed walls. 1'he open gal- 
lery in the centre had been decorated 
with bunches of Rweet herbs and strings 
of red }>eppP1'. Two or three sad (lies 
and a gun are expected to hang in an 
,Arkansas h gallery ; " they were a little 
In'ighter than COllllllon hm'e. 
The new-comers stepped softly 
through the gallerJ
 into a large room. 
13ula.h was Hitting, precisely aR Jeff's 
ima.:-,rination had pictured her, rocking 
her dead baby. An elderly 
01nan had 
her hack to them, leaning over the 
hearth, and the turkey-wing in her 
hand, with which she was brushing the 
hrickq, moved by jerks as though the 
halid were nPl"VOUH. 
Bulah aid not look up ; her head wa
 
hent over the waxen face on her arID. 
The dead calm of her own fa.ee was III ore 
ghastly find pitiful to Hep than Illl)' an- 
guish. All the while slle WlL
 rocking 
very gently, néVer cea
ing or in the least 


varying the motion. Her chair made 
the merest creak; yet, all at once, thc 
other ,,"oman hurled the turkey-wing 
aside to wring her hands, sohhing: "Bu- 
lah, I ca
"1l't enjure tel' hear ye ! For the 
I.Jord's Rak(' putt 1)('1' do\\n! 'Tain't 
Christian-like-Oh, dear! oh, dear! she 
(lon' hear 8 word." 
She dill not seem to hear. To hC'r in 
that awful mJHtery of grief, where her 
soul was with her dead child and her 
dead hopes, 011 this outside jar and fret 
"ihrated so faintly that lJefore she coula 
comprehend their presence they ]md 
ceased. :K or did she seem to notice J eft' 
when he showed her the coffin, begging 
her, weeping, to look at it. 
The widow, with the child in her arms, 
stepped across the :floor on tiptoe. 
"Bulah," said she, solemnly, "the Lor(l 
taken )'0' hahy, an' this Jere haby's 
mother have desarted him an' he's all 
alone on earth. Cayn't J"e find it in yo' 
heart tel' have pity on hinl?" 
She put the child down, close to the 
strange-looking, silent '" oman, and, nat- 
urally enough, he began to cry. 
At the first whimper, Bulah's eyes 
were lifted; with an indescribably wild 
and agonizing inquiry, she stared at the 
slllall creature, now quite terrified, and 
wailing, ":\Iammy! mammy!" 
"Ye ain't got no mother, baby," saia 
she; then, with her dreadful composure, 
"nul' I ain't got no bahy." She would 
have loosened one arm to touch the little 
fellow, but the action seemed to recall 
something; for, screaming "IIow cud 
Hhe! how cud she!" she burst into a 
passion of tears, and while she wept the 
\\ idow gently took the dead child out of 
her elm..p. 


Little Blùah's grave had he en green 
for months, and it was on an autumn day 
that J eft' Griffin stood on the platfor
 
of the })lantation-store waiting for the 
"Samuel Ellcr" to round the B{'nd. Be- 
ing 
aturday afternoon, there was a pretty 
hustle about the settlement-a hum from 
the mill where the cotton-wagons were 
unloading, a continual ring of the 11:un- 
mer from the smithy, Rntl a far-awa

 song 
floating up from the cotton-fields :filled 
\\ ith pieke1's. At least thirty hors('
 
were tied to the fence-rail on the left, 
and a score of booteù legs dangled 0\ er 
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either platfonn. Occasionally a sun-bon- 
net might appear in the doorway, but it 
was likely to go straightway about its 
business, having possibly more business 
than belonged to the boots. All about 
this wee hubbub of human life was the 
forest; maples and hackberry-trees kept 
up their autumn l'evelries in scarlet and 
gold, and their gay leaves, fluttering amid 
the sad-colored foliage of the cypress, 
looked like courtiers dancing with Puri- 
tans. To the right, the woods on eitber 
side the river-bank seemed to converge; 
that was" the Bend." 
"Yon sbe COllles ! " cried Jeff: spying a 
corkscrew of smoke above the tree-tops. 
He spoke to the widow from Georgia, 
who had just emerged from the store, in 
a very clean and stiff print gown, and 
was prudently testing some new snuff 
before carrying it away. 
"Cap'n Bulah never n1isses," she an- 
s,vered ; "ain't it amazin' how well she 
done! Say she done passed her exami- 
nation, an' got a license r'glar. The 
mate says they ain't many like 'er. Ex- 
pect S'leeny stayed down tel' Black 
Rock 'ith her son. How are you all's 
little trick? " 
" Oh, he's right peart," said Jeff: his 
plain face quite beaming-; " gittin' on 
smart. Talks a heap. Follers me reoun' 
everywhar, laffin' an' grabbin' at my 
pants-sorter good them little fingers 
feel, don't they? Putt him on ole Nig, 
las' ,veek. I wisht you a seen 'im ; fust 
he looked lTIighty g
bious ; then he be- 
gins tel' laff. He'll git likened tel' ricl- 
in' mighty briefly." 
"Yo' mos' petted on him's Bulah, 
ain't ye? How come ye don' keep him 
an' her both with ye, allus? Actchel- 
ly, Jeff, my bones is wearin' out waitin' 
tel' dance at yo' weddin' ! " 
The reply to such jocularity ought to 
have been a sheepish grin, but Jeff 
looked very downcast. "Ye mmt never 
dance at 1ny weddin'," said he, "an' iz 
tel' Bulah, she have laid by tel' stay sin- 
gle." 
" \Val, I didn't aim tel' drag ye, Jeff, 
but-law nle ! " The caustic twitch of 
the widow's lips disappeared in a gur- 
gle of dismay; she will never be nearer 
swallowing bel' snuff-stick. On the 
landing in front of her was a tall 
woman, whose wild beauty could not 


be obscured by her wretched dress-the 
draggled brown, stuff skirt, ragged blue 
jacket, and towsled red handkerchief, 
knotted awry. A mass of glossy black 
hair was straggling out of its coil over 
the red triangle behind ; her battm'eel 
hat shaded a bold profile, cut cleanly, 
like the head on a Roman coin. The 
sun, which plays havoc with dainty 
beauties, bad only deepened the rich 
tints of her skin and brightened the 
un tamed fire in her eyes. She was as 
graceful and unconscious as a panther. 
" Headlight.s ! " muttered 1\lrs. Brand, 
under her breath. 
Jeff had not even seen her; all bis 
eyes were for the boat. Yes, that 
was Bulah on the upper deck, and 
there was the dear little white head 
against her skirts. Other people might 
see merely a slip of a woman, with 
plenty of freckles on her fair skin, a 
firm little mouth, and pathetic blue 
eyes. \Vhat Jeff saw-but how can I 
picture the radiant being as the lover 
sees her? 
Now the plank is down, and Jeff: with 
his one arm and his Southern gallantry, 
is helping the widow across, who doesn't 
need helping one whit, but accepts it 
as the duty of a "man person." In a 
minute they are on the deck, and Jeff 
has little Jeffy on his shoulders and 
can look at Bulah. But why have Tom 
Bracelin, the deputy-shm'iff, and his 
two men come on board, and does tbat 
shabby woman mean to take passage on 
the "SalTIuel Eller"? She pusbed the 
underlings aside with an imperious el- 
bow, and got close to Jeff and the little 
fellow. 
"That's hitn!" she shouted, "that's 
my chile! Take him 'way, boss!" 
" Oh !" exclaimed Bulah, and flung 
herself upon Jeffy's small legs, the only 
portion of him within reaching dis- 
tance. 
"'Vhat ye seekin'?" demanded Jeff, 
sternly. 
"I are seekin' my own chile thet I 
left' unner the store-coun tel'," Heaclliglts 
answered, "an' you uns taken him." 
"Ye wicked critter! do ye reckon we 
all will guv him up tel' ye? " 
"I reckon ye'll haveter," said Head- 
lights, comp
sed1y; "they's a right 
Sll1art er folkses kin sw'ar hit's my chile. 
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You n1l ain't 'do})tí'<1 of 'im, nUl" nuth- 
in' ! " 
"Look n. yere, you Mis' Headlights, 
ur whutsome,er's yo' name," saia ::\11'8. 
Brand, "ain't Je got no natchell mother- 
like feelin's 'bout tlle po' little trick's own 
intrusts? Look at hun hein'rai"ed so 
good, gwine ev'ry BUllùay tel' school or 
tel' preachiu', an' gittin' wa::;llt
d hiblieft 
ev'ry wuwnin', an' good doze, and his 
knees patched beaucherful, an' look a' 
them copper toes "-shakulg poor Jeft)r's 
foot at her-" an' you cayn't so much iz 
guv him })1'oper victuals; I seen :re, my- 
self, feedin' up that illuercent chile on 
gou bel' peas au' hogs' lnelts I :\Iy word, 
I wonder he got ony insides leff-he 
hadn't orter h'tve." 
Headlights listened quite unnlOved to 
this homily, and equally unmoved she 
heard the threats of the boat people and 
the remonstrances of :\11'. Francis ,\ ho 
had come ahoard. The owncr of the 
plantation '\\as no more to her than the 
deck-hands. There is a depth of poverty 
as arrogant as riches, and social Jistinc- 
tiOllS count for nothing in that grave. 
" Ye kin care an ye like," said she, 
tossing her hlack ruane, " 1'111 gwine 
cyar off my boy. Yere, baby, come tel' 
mammy, lnarnmy got candy." 
But Jeffy gripped Jeff's neck all the 
harder, whimpering" Jeffy 'raid! "Vay, 
lady! 'way, lady I " and, with a very black 
frown, Headlights beckoned the officer 
to help her. 
He advanced, looking desperately ill 
at ease. "I'm right sorry, ma'am," said 
he, "but she's got the law on her side, 
and I have to do DIY juty." 
Jeff and the mate of the boat ex- 
changed glances; they had the simple 
Southern plan of dumping the officers 
overboard and stemning off down the 
river; they were willing, however, that 
1\11's. Brand should try her device first. 
" 'Val, Tom Bracplin," said she, as it 
were clearing the ùecks for action by 
throwing away her snuft.:'stick, "I nm-'er 
ùi<l 'low tel' see you <.lraggin' off a po' 
ImrmlesH little chile inter perdition-fur 
ve kno\\ 'taint no better 'nlOn'st theIn 
èotton-pickers-you with yo' o,vn six 
little' tricks t' home, too! How'd ;) e 
enj'y bevin' them two least ones tolle<.l 
ofT by a gang er cotton-pickerli? Cnp'n 
Bulah sets much store by thet 0.1' baby, 
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iz you kin hy your'n; an' mo', too, 'ka8o 
it's o.l1's she got. :Kur wuù I of b'lieved 
it er YOll, Layfayette Sanùs "-wheeling 
I'ound upon one of the deputies, who 
tried, ineffectually, to blow his nose to 
hide his confusion-" them evenin's you 
an' Eulah Norman wud come horne from 
8chool tergether, an'l>e projiclin'roun' 
my kitchen fur light hread an' smear. 
Kaw, Air, I didn't guess them days yo 
wud do Bulah meane1"n a lliurderer! 
Iz fur you, sir "-the second deputy 
jumped-" I ain't got no acquaintance 
with ye, but yo' a pretty man, an' I 
jedge ye tel' he a clever DIaD "-the sec- 
ond deputy I'uhbed ofr a smirk ,Üth a 
Tery big hanù-" an' I don't guess ye 
aim tel' hurt that fir pretty chile, ef 'tis the 
law I Onyhow, gentlemen," concluded 
the widow, in the Ill0St unexpected waor, 
"ye wunt let 'er cyar that chile 'way 
'outen payin' Cap'n Eulah board." 
" Board!" screamed Headlights, 
"whoever heerd er payin' board fur a 
baby? " 
" Board war guv that bahy," retorted 
the undaun ted Georgian ; "good board, 
too. An' feed in' a chile ain't like slop- 
pin' a pig, neether. Ye cayn't devil them 
little stunnnicks with leavin's ; they has 
tel' have good victuals that cost money. 
That chile b'en boarded frum last el' 
Feberary tel' last er October-makes 
eight months. Call it two dollars a 
month; that's p'int hlank cheap; twic't 
eight's sixteen. Then the cloze; Cap'n 
llulah done Apen t 11108t er nine dollars 
fur truck fur that ar chile, ain't she, 1\11'. 
Francis? " 
" 1\lore," replied 1\11'. Francis, with a 
twinkle in his eye-he saw the "idow's 
drift--" she must have eleven dollars 
charged on the petty ledger, now." 
"I'm blamed Ill\' s1.in," the cotton- 
picker struck in, "'if I ever spent dol- 
lar'n haff on the chile. Quit;) 0' fun- 
nin', I won't })ay board I" 
"Rcckon some foll\.ses wua count in 
the boat-fare
 g" ine hack'ards ana for- 
'arùs on the river," continued the 'widow, 
"but we UllS ain't graspin'. Twicet 
eight's Hi'\.teen, an' eleven is twenty- 
seven. That ar's cJphered right, ain't 
it ? " 
Headlights burst into a fierce sort of 
laughter, crying, .. I ain't got twenty- 
se' en cents!" 
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"Oh, we uns air content tel' take a 
morgige on the chile," replied the wid- 
ow, calmly, "for six months; anJ well 
keep the chile twell then, an' ef ye don't 
})ay then we 11 keep the chile furever 
mo'. 1\11'. Francis is a squire; he'll draw 
up the })apers. Do .rou all 'gree tel' 
that? " 
Bulah released her hold on Jeffy to 
look around; her pallid features and 
entreating eyes said more than her 
voice: "Oh, gentlemen, be merciful, look 
how he loves Jne ; he ain't nuthin' to her; 
don't part us! He's always b'en puny; 
he'll die off in the swamps, like she'll 
take him." 
The men whispered together. They 
were indeed glad of a loophole of es- 
cape; and the upshot of the nlatter 
was the production by l\tIr. Francis 
(after an interval in the cabin) of a doc- 
ument duly drawn up and reading as 
follows: "I, Sabrina l\Iathews, alias 
Headlights, do promise to pay to 1\lrs. 
Bulah Eller, of Lawrence County, .A:r- 
kansas, the sum of twenty-seven dollars 
on or before the fifteenth day of April, 
18-, and if I do not pay the aforesaid 
sum of twenty-seven dollars by or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of April, 18-, I 
hereby promise to give and bequeath 
and resign to the said 1\lrs. Bulah Eller 
my child, now known as Jefferson Grif- 
fin Eller, to keep for her child; and I 
do hereby pron1Ïse to renounce any and 
all my claims to the aforesaid Jefferson 
Griffin Eller." 
It was only when Headlights was con- 
vinced that the sheriff and his men would 
do no more for her that she consented 
to nlake her mark to this paper. She 
insisted upon her right to pay before 
the six months, and 1\11'. Fl'ancis did not 
venture to I'efuse. " Oh, let 'er have it 
her way," said the widow; then, in an un- 
dertone to Bulah, "git shet of 'er now, 
an' we kin gether the chile an' light out, 
don' ye see? " 
So Headlights had her way, and signed; 
and e:very man, on the boat, who could 
write his name, witnessed, with a dim 
idea that he was helping Captain Bulah. 
Having made her rnark, Headlights 
strode up to Jeff who was still holding 
the boy. Bulah would have stepped be- 
tween them. 
" I ain't aimin' tel' hurt hiIn," said the 


cotton-picker. "Ye won't stop me kissin' 
of him onct, will ye ? " 
The two women glared at each other, 
probably with as venomous feelings as 
those two historic danles who puzzled 
King Solomon. But J eft' lmd said truly 
that Bulah was a faÜ'.nlÍnded woman. 
" Ye got the right to," said she. 
Headlights bent over the baby with 
surprising gentleness. She was so tall 
that it was easy for her to reach his hair 
and his little averted cheek as he clung 
to Jeff s neck. She whispered some- 
thing, of which Jeff only caught the 
words "sorry" and "hurt ye," and im- 
mediately ran off the boat so swiftly and 
recklessly that she nearly fell into the 
water. 
"'V ell, that critter," said the sheriff: 
"she conle to me yesterday. She's got 
out with the feller she ran off with. Lum 
Shinault was telling me he heard he gave 
'er the hickory, an' she drawed a knife 
on hinl. N ow, she's back with the }'est 
er the l\lissouri folks, terrible anxious to 
git her baby; she'd orter b'en anxious a 
spell back, I take it." 
After that day the" Samuel Eller" made 
her regular trips around the Bend; but 
no one ever saw the little white curls 
dancing over the deck. A good many 
people believed that Jeffy really was on 
board; if so, he never came out of hiding. 
Headlights did not go away. She stayed 
on, picking cotton, until the ragged 
white streamers were all stripped off the 
bro"\\--u stalks. Two or three times J eft' 
caught a glimpse of her prowling about 
his own fields. He never attempted to 
speak to her, and she gave him nothing 
more than a scowl. He was watC'hing 
her secretly. He was sure that she must 
be saving money; fOl'she was sober on 
Christmas Day, when the rest of the 
cotton-pickers Wel'e a howling mob and, 
for that matter, there were yery few 
steady legs left on the plantation. One 
day, visiting Bulah and S'leeny on the 
boat (good-by, now, to the happy times 
when J eft' could watch Bulah, with Jeffy 
on her knees, on the other side of his 
own fire-place), he obsel'ved that Bulah 
seemed troubled. Finally, she brought 
out a little package, and told him that 
while the boat was unloading at New- 
port, Jeffy had been allowed to walk in 
the street with S'leeny (" for the chile's 
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gittin' right puny ('ooped up so, an' I 
haa to bee to the loadin' ") and a woman 
had spoken to hiIu and gi \ en hun the 
package. " Slf'cny clon't h.now her hy 
sight, hut she sw-;pieionc(l 'twas hel', an' 
she called bel' to stop an' take the things 
back, but she run too quick. Sec, Jef1"!" 
She displa,yea a flimsy rcd-silk hand- 
kerchief and a chihl's harp. 
" Yes, hit war Headlights," said Jeff: 
gravely; "she hought 'em at the store. 
}1'ranh. Branù tole me. I 'loweù, then, she 
got 'em for JeffJ -Law me, Buln.h, v
hat 
ye doin'?" 
He caught Eulah's haud just in time 
to prevent harp and handkerchicl going 
into the Black River. 
"Lemme 'loue, Jeff," cried she, \\ ith 
flashing eyes, "JeflJ"s b'en talkin' of the 
critter ever sence." 
"Oh, hush, honey," said Jeff, sooth- 
ingly, "'tis r'ilin', but don' throw the 
cl'itter's pore little truck o\'erboard. t;he 
got sorter feelin's, I expeck, too." 
"1 hale her," said Bulah ; U I'd liketer 
kill her! " 
But she th'oppe,-l the bunùle on the 
deck instea.d of in the water. 
.All tbis made Jeff feverishly an'\:ious, 
for he was positive that if Headlights 
did not go away Eulah would sell the 
hoat and hide herself somewhere with 
the child; besides, he had a. dread of 
SOUle collision between the two women. 
"
\.n' ef Bulah mixeH with Headlights 
she'll shore git killed up!" thought 
Jefl: Tberefore it was a mighty relief to 
him, one day, to spc the whole troop of 
cotton-pickers, HeadlightH in thcir midst, 
plou
hing through the nlud on the road 
to the railway station, six mile') away. 
He rode the whole muddy way after them, 
to see them safel v on the train bound for 
JIissouri. Then
 he roùe home, singing. 
Possibly he was juhilant too soon, since 
Hea(Uight:i got out at the next ,illage. 
Jeff went straight to the landing. Ho 
heard the rdrain of tho "roustabouts'" 
aimlc::iH 
Ollg. 
"Four o'clock done come at lu.s' ! " and 
he could Hee tho cotton-bale/::) bouniling 
along the plank; ùown among them he 
ran, light as a boy. 
" She's gone!" cried Bulah ; " I see it 
in yo' faco! Oh, Jdl: take u:; home, 
Jeff
 's plum' sick. SirnIDonld can take 
the boat to Black Hock." 


4
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Of coursp she went; and, late as it 
wag then, Jeff rode ten milcs for the 
doctor. The nc-xt morning he rode 
again to the rnilway fitution, to telegraph 
to n larger town for soJue medicines. H( 
mu')t wait for the train to bring them, EO 
that it wafi after noon hefore he could 
start homeward. The roa.<1 is the worst 
in the count1J?-sidc, and just then, to 
use the phrase of the bottom, "twud 
mire a Hllipe." lIe was crawling along, 
two-thirds of the way home, whell his 
mule shied, with a great splash, and 
nearly reared oft' the ro.tdway. " Dad 
gum ye ! " cried Jefl: irrita.hly, "whut- 
by g'rahs, hit's a human critter! " 
The cause of the beast's fright lay 
athwart Home logfi, her shirts trailing in 
the mud. 
o sooner had Jeff lifted her 
head than he uttered a. loud cry, ")ly 
Lord, it's Headlights! " 
There was no n
spollse ; the head lay 
on his arm like a stone; evidently she 
bad sat down to rest and swooneù. Jeff 
heartily wished Hhe had beeu dead in- 
stead; but he could not leaTe her thus. 
He glanced disconsolately about him-at 
his mu1e improving the unexpected Id- 
sure to munch cane-leaves, at the brill- 
iant, desolate sweep of swamp-sil\ er- 
trees, green moss, gray pools of water, 
and the rotten corduroy raised a littlp 
out of the ooze. "\Yal, the Lord's mus- 
sifu1," groaned Jeff, "they's a right 
smart er water 'reo un', anyhow." 
He got Headlights's head in a lliOl'e 
comfortable position, and splashed" ater 
on her face until a gasp arrested his hand 
and she looked dizzily up at him, Illur- 
muring, "Then I done got tbar. How 
are baby?" 
"Git \\har? Yo' in the swamp, g
'url. 
'Yake up ! " 
Headlights did sit up, anù moaned. 
"I cudn't make out," she llluttereJ. 
cc Lemme 'lone, Jeff Griffin; how come, e 
done slopped me all 0\ er ? I'll shore be 
chillin' termorrer." 
"Yell shore he chillill' d )'0 don' git 
up outen this yere slosh." 
" How arc m
. baby ?-least. :) e mought 
tell me that much." 
""-al he are plwu' bad, tIlen," an- 
swered Jdf, gloomily-angrily, too, since 
he Haw nothing for him to do but to put 
H(>alUights 011 hi" mu1e and \\lùk him- 
sdf; it ,,"ou1d be like murder to leave 
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her in the swamp, and the mille could 
not canoy two through such mud. Yet 
he felt a twinge of pity as he saw the 
tears rolling down Headlights's cheeks at 
his words. "Ye mus' git on my mu1e," 
said he, luore kindly; "ye cayn't walk, 
an' ye mus' git outen the swamp." 
She struggled to her feet and let him 
help her into the saddle, saying, "I'll 
ride a spell, then I kin walk." Had she 
attempted to ride in the usual feminine 
posture, she wou1d certainly have fallen 
off the mule, being nearly unconscious; 
luckily, neither Jeff nor she thought of 
such a thing. By and by she began to 
shiver violently. 
"Thar 'tis, wust sorter chill, an' we 
uns' heouse the nighest by two miles!" 
At the idea he groaned aloud, for the 
relentless hospitality of the bottom left 
him no alternative. 
"l\Iist' Griffin," spoke Headlights, 
feebly, "I'll git down, ef yo' tired. I kin 
make out. On'y wunt ye tell me more 
'beaut my baby, fust." 
"'Val, Headlights, he come down yis- 
tiddy, an' his fever ain't cooled, an doc- 
tor he's skeered er pneumony; but he 
say he 3J:e a heap apter tel' git up by 
hit fur havin' of sich good tendance like 
his-like Bulah's an' S'leeny's-don' ye 
go fur tel' cry, Headlights ; ye shake all 
over, an' I cayn't hole ye ! " 
Headlights somehow choked her sobs. 
Jeff went on: "Now, Headlights, I'm 
goin' cyar ye home with me, kase ye 
ain't fit tel' walk. Now, be ye goin' ter 
devil us, onyhow ; try fur tel' toll Jeffy 
way an'-" 
"Now, now, I ain't no short; I fight 
fair. I wudn't do ye sichel' way." 
"Wal," muttered Jeff to himself, "I 
expeck S'leeny'll be r'arin' on me, an' 
Bulah-but Bu1ah's fair-minded. Ony- 
how, cayn't be holped, an' they'll git over 
it, some way." 
'Vith this reflection, which has eked 
out many a man's courage on the brink 
of a tussel with his womankind, Jeff 
waded along. A good deal of the time 
he had to hold Headlights on the mule 
or she would have slipped off tluough 
sheet" weakness, and all the while she 
appeared to be in a kind of stupor. 
Once he asked her how she happened to 
hear of Jeffy's illness, how she came to 
be at the station. She said: "I came tel' 


git Jeffy; I knowed J"e'd have him back 
by ye, quick's ye 'lowed I done lit a 
shuck. I heerd the men tel' the deppo 
a-talkin 'beout ve. I walked frunl Hoxie's 
on the track ; 
tarted afore sun up." He 

hought that her mind nlust be wander- 
Ing. 
It was a dismal journey, tedious to 
the last degree; but at last the mule 
turned in at his own gate, and Sleeny, 
hearing the hounds' chorus of welcome, 
ran out to meet him. She lifted up her 
bands in horror when she recognized 
his companion. "l\ly, my, my, Jeff 
Griffin! are ye clean bereft? " 
"You hush!" whispered Jeff "I 
didn't ax 'er. I run up with 'er in the 
woods. She war layin' on a log dead's * 
a hammer. I cudn't leave ' er tbat- 
away, cud I?" 
"Guv me the med' cines, an' you cyar 
'er straight tel' l\>1is' Brand's." 
"I cayn't. Look at 'er, she chillin' 
this minni t." 
Headlights had staggel"ed into the gal- 
lery ; now she wou1d have fallen, had not 
both brother and sister caught her. "Ye 
see! " said Jeff 
"What'll Bu1ah say?" groaned S'leeny ; 
"law me, ain't she got 'nuff trubbels an' 
triberlations outen you a-pilin' more on- 
tel' her ! " 
But this was only the futile last stroke 
of a vanquished fighter, the natural im- 
pulse of the woman to find the man to 
blame; S'!eeny had her own conscience, 
and Jeff knew that she wou1d make no 
more objections. In fact, she helped him 
to get Headlights to the fire and got the 
quinine and whiskey befol"e she went to 
Bulah. Headlights had revived a little 
and was sitting in the arm-chair when 
Bu1ah softly opened the door and came 
in. Jeff ventured one furtive glance 
and began to poke the fire. 
"Don' take on, Bulah," begged he, 
with that artless freedom from tact 
which is the right of his sex; "ony- 
how, she are Jeffy's mother-" 
"I wanter know 'beout my baby," 
interrupted Headlights. 
Bulah's chin went up a little: "I ex- 
peck you mean my Jeffy; he's mighty 
bad-" 


. They have ß peculiar use of the word" dead" for 
.. fiem;eless." .. He knocked him dead," they will say, or 
" She was plum' dead for an hour. '" 
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"Kin I look on }lÍm-jeH1 oU("L--jps' 
fur a minnit ? " 
" He'd most like he Jicarca up to b.e 
a stranger," said Bulah, col(lly. 
"Law me J " ("ried the helplcHH wan 
l)('hH'(,1l thf' two women, "13ulah, 110"\\ 
l.:in )'e be 80 cruel? " 
It was the first wor.1 of reproach thn.t 
he had ever spokcn to her J and it must 
ha.ve gone straight to her heart, for sho 
put both ban(h; there quicklYJ with a 
Hort of gaspJ like a persoll stabl)('d; 
a littlo flicker of color clune into her 
cheeks and went out J leaving her ex- 
tremely pale. . Jeff was already in au 
agollY of rptllorse, crying, "Naw, naw, 
YC ain't! It'li Iue that's cruel." 
. "Yes J I atn; yes J I wasJ" sa.id Bulah. 
"Come J Headlights J ye cayn't walk; 
lean on DIe. Ye DIm::!' jes' look at him 
Rn' come out! " 
"I kin walk J " answered Hea(Uights J 
Hhortl.r. "alk she did, though Ull- 
steadilJ, acro:;s the gallery into the 
other room. It was the pretty rOOUl J 
with thp roses all the wall-paper and 
the sky-blue ceiling. S'leeny could have 
fainted when she beheld that tall shape J 
all wet and muddy, and the wild face 
nnd lmrllillg eyes. Headlights, not vent- 
uring to aùvance J for fear of awaken- 
ing the little sloe})er, f-itood on the 
threshold, where she could see the hed J 
and gazed with an agony of longing at 
the ßa
en curls and flushed cheek on 
the pillow. .Alter a moment she bent 
down very carefullJ J and began to re- 
move her miserable shoes. S'leeny al- 
most scremnecl to see Eulal! kneel and 
ta.ke off thoso dreadful, mud-Hoaked 
shoes hcr
elf. 
"Though J tohy shore," ret1ected 
SleenYJ "they'd of p'intedly tracked 
the tIoor. 1t[abbe that's bow come 8ho 
done it." So little do the ones nearest 
U:i know of the 8trallge find comple
 
cmotions which war in our lllOtives. 
But .Jeff understood. His wet eyes met 
Bulllh's, fi1l<l a.fterward she rememhered 
hiH look; though then her own feelings 
were s\\ept away by th(l spedaele of the 
overpowcring feeling before her. Head- 
lights crept up to the hea. She bcnt 
oy('r the sleeper; and the d(,H}>('rate 
misery in her face touched even 
flecny. 
H('r br('a.th came in pantH J with th(' fierco 
pain which she would not :;how. 
\.t 
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that lllonH'nt, Rulah J lhing over again 
her 0""11 desolation, felt a horrible kin- 
ship with thi
 mother, suffering as Hhe 
ha.d 
mn'('r(.d; yet all the while hcr 
heart secmed to btand still with fear 
and imlm.tienccJ lest Jeffy should wake 
and he frightened. \.fter all J Head- 
lights only kissca a 8tray lock of hair. 
Then she stoIc out uf the rool.1l J and, be- 
fore they could stop her J ran out of the 
house J just as she was. 
J eft' and Bulah found her in the cow- 
shed, crouched on a pile of hay. Jeff 
tried to say something comforting, but 
he stopped as soon as sho turned her 
face. 
Headlights spoke: " Yes, I know 
he'll git well. 'Tain't that. I seen 'im. 
'Tain't no good me bopin' fur tel' take 
him J way . I cud never have thin's fixetl 
up so good fur 'im when be's sick. He's 
lnm)'. He'd die up, shore." f:;he drew 
in her breath and said J with a mighty 
effort, "Y e kin hev him fur good. I 
wunt pester ye no more." 
"Oh, my Lord!" said Blùah, Tho 
tears blinded her, and they were tears 
for Headlights; she was disarmed by her 
adversary's surrender. "Come, ye I>oor 
thingJ" said she, gently,. "corne in an' get 
rested, anJ then ye can help me tend 
Lim. JJ 
In her turn J she had made the great- 
est concession in her power. Headlights 
rose submissively to follow her, but be- 
fore she took a step she touched Blùah's 
arm, saying J "They's one thing more- 
you uns'll be gittin' Jnerried." 
"1\Ie! " Bulah said, huskily and choked. 
"Ye got yo' Inind mighty sot on 'era 
ain't ye?" said Headlight
 to Jeft: 
Surely it was his good angel that 
prompted his answer: "It b'en sot on 'er 
all the days I knowed her J Headlights. 
They ain't nobuddy on earth like 'er J ter 
mv mind." 
'" .An' ye jeH' done got J cr ," saia Head- 
lights. " \Yal, I don' keel', all I want's 
fur Je tcr prOmIDU:3 ter be allus good 
tCl" my boy, whatsumever-" 
" ".. e will," said Blùah, solemn!, . 
" K ow come on in." 
 
Blùa.h lea her into the house. 
he 
wa."i burning with fevcr. Rulah put her 
to Lcd, where. almost instantly, she fell 
asleep. But it was tLe widow from 
GeOl'6ria and Slceny who ec.tel'ctl pres- 
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ently, hearing each a stick, and, as it 
were, fished the outcast's clothes from 
the chair, with countenances on which 
were vividly painted the sensations nat- 
ural to t" 0 such notable housewives, 
and bore them out into the yard and 
hung them on the line to air. 
"An' ef do come on terrain," re- 
marked the widow, complacently" it'll 
holp tel' clean 'em all the mo' ! " 
Bulah had gone back to Jeffy. Jeff 
whispered to her that he was sure that 
the boy was better-bis breatbing was 
easier, he was sleeping quietly. " An' 
look," said Jeff, "them little curls er 
his'n is pluln' wet; the fever's cooled; 
he won' git pneumony ayfter all !" Bu- 
lah looked. She sank down on her 
knees, and Jeff knew what she was do- 
ing; his own heart swelled with grati- 
tude, not the less fervent because con- 
fused and dumb. 
But Headlights was fated to keep her 
word. Her chill developed into pneu- 
monia, and as l\Irs. Brand (who came 
over to nurse her) observed, truly, "Cot- 
ton-pickers never had no ruggedness, 
an' she cudn't pear tel' git up by it." 
She added: "Headlights warn't a bit ill ; 
jes' iz easy, patient critter like ye ever 
seen; didn't know nuthin' most er tbe 
time." 
Once, just before the end, she seemed 
conscious. Jeffy had been brought in to 
see her-polite little Jeffy, who had been 
well drilled in his lesson beforehand. 
"Po' lady, so sick," said Jeffy; "Jeffy 
sorry. 1\lake it aw well;" and, giving 
her the only remedy his babyish mind 
knew, he took her face between his little 
soft hands and kissed it. 
The sleeper stil'red in her sleep. "Yes, 
yes, baby," she murmured, drowsily, 
"mammy knows. 'Tis cole in the cot- 
ton. l\Iamm.r cyar'im borne. Have a 
fire." Tben she opened her eyes wide 
and saw them all. The spark in her 
dim eyes seemed to glow again, but no 
longer in anger or pain; sbe looked at 
Bulah, steadily, with the strange, peace- 
ful, Holemn gaze of tbe dying. 
"Yes, I will," said Bulah, as though 
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she bad been asked a question ; indeed. 
it seemed to Bulah that she Lad. 
Headlights fumbled at her throat, with 
an old shoe-string that was around it ; 
when Bulah drew out a featber bag, she 
smiled. "Fur-him," she murmured, 
and her hand groped for tbe child. 
Almost hefore it toucbed him, sbe was 
away from him and all earthly troubles, 
in the lllerciful shadows; and so gently 
did those waters of 0 bli vion submerge 
her soul that no ripple was left to mark 
where it :finally sank forever. 
" An' I 'clare," avowed 1\lrs. Brand to 
S'leeny, "I are plum' su.rprised by my- 
seff, I b'en cryin' fur that ar critter like 
she war my own kin. But she war so 
sorter bidable an' decent an' done the 
little trick so decent, ayfter all! I 
sw'ar some folkses don' git no fair show 
in tbis world ! " 
"Bulah been cryin', too," said S'leenJ'. 
" 'Val, I don' see no call fur grievin'. All 
I wisht are that she'd of leff some nloney 
fur the buryin'. Bclah she will have 

Ir. Dake make oner his fust-rate coffins, 
though I say his second-bes' is plenty 
good nuff. Jeff done gone fur't now." 
"She gUY a little bag tel' B1.Ùah; 
whar's it at, Bulah ?" 
"It's Jeffy's," said Bulah, showing 
it, "but I don't guess there's any harm 
in lookin'-" 
"
ly word, naw!" cried the widow, 
with her fingers inside. The contents 
of the bag Wel'e a roll of bank-bills and 
a folded paper. The roll contained 
twenty-seven dollars. Tbe paper was 
a copy of the mortgage on J eft'y. The 
widow from Georgia dropped into a 
chair, alternately shook her head and 
waved bel' hands, and :finished by wip- 
ing her eyes without saying a word. 
" l\Iy, my, my !" cried S'leeny, " ain't it 
a main mussy the critter died; she cud 
of taken Jeffy 'way ! " 
But Bulah, who bad grown very pale, 
said, "S'leeny, ye don't know. That 
woman trusted in me. I'm a-goin' to tell 
Jeffy all 'beout 'er when I give him this. 
Headlights, can ye hear me? Ye paid 
the morgige an' he b'longs to you, too! " 
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?C@t "ri
ing- upon the 
subject, the mag- 
nzilles of the Inst twenty-five yeal's 
fairly teeming with articles in relation 
to it. It needs, therefore, a strong 
conyidion of haying something new to 
oft'el' that one should be justified in 
making a further addition to the nlass. 
These nrticles may l>e divided into two 
classes, which, in lIwdicine, would be 
grouped under the heads of diagnosis 
and therapeutics-the one, and by far 
the larger part, treating of the symp- 
toms and development of disease, the 
other of remedies and modes of treat- 
ment. The former field may be said to 
be In'etty much exhausted. There is 
little profit and less satisfaction in the 
simple rehearsal of aldermanic corrup- 
tion and inefficient administration, of 
the packing of primaries and the stuffing 
of ballot-boxes, of increasing debt and 
taxation with decreasing results in the 
care of streets, in police protection, in 
charities, and in correctional institutions. 
Awl 
et there is nothing in which the 
natural philosopher takes more de light 
than a constantly recurring series of ap- 
parently Inonotonou
 phenomena, he- 
cause he knows that behind theIn lllUKt 
lie some common cause, which, through 
them, he hopes to reach and to make 
it the stepping-
tolle to future a('hieve- 
nlents. In this respect, at least, the his- 
tory of our city governments is rich in 
nttractiolls. \\11{.ther in Hoston, Xew 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, or an\" of the hundred smaller 
citie
 which dot the map of this country, 
the same e, ents are repeated" ith a uni- 
formity which mak
s the lI10st careless 
r;tUllent exduim, "But there must ùe 
some special reason at the bottom of 
this ! " 'Yhat that reason is, or is as- 


sumeù to he, is, moreover, not far to 
Reek. Probahlv four out of five men 
would reply at ònce, U Oh, the reason is, 
of course, uni't'ersnI suffrage. The nu- 
merical majority in every city consist
 
of the poor and ignorant J if not the yi- 
cious and depl'aved. If these classes, 
holùing the majority of votes, are to 
('hoos(' the rulers of the eities, the uni- 
formity of results is not sUl1>rising." 
Of the remedics proposed, the one 
which is most frequently urged is to 
limit the sufii'age by a property qualifi- 
cation. Now, this is so grave a matter 
as to demand very serious consideration. 
In the first place, how is it to he accom- 
plished? The majority in a city can 
hardly be expected to vote to deprj.Ye 
themselves of their yotes, especially if, 
as is charged, that voting power con- 
trols such rich plunder. Is it expected 
that the country people of the state will 
('om bine to disfranchise their fellows in 
the cities? Not to mention that quite 
one-half of the population, say of i\ ew 
York State, lives in cities, the majority, 
eyen in the country, consists of the poor 
and, comparatively speaking, ignorant. 
That they should combine with the rich 
of the cities to })ut the latter class in 
possession of the government may be 
possible, but needs a good deal of proof 
in the way of experiment. Suppose, 
howevel", the principle to he accepted, 
we may imagine a very considerable and 
protracted battle oy('r the degree of 
property to be required. Grant, once 
more, that this is settled, and we come 
to a new difficulty. One of the greatest 
grie,an('es in Xe\\" York is the constant 
interference of the state legislatUIe in city 
affairs. Up to 1870 the }>olice commis- 
sion was appoint('d by the Rtate authori- 
ties, with eminen tly unsatisfactory results. 
In Boston the whole police system has 
l)('en taken from the city authorities and 
lw;nde<l oyer to a police commission ap- 
pointed by the goyernor of the state, 
tUld there are symptoms of agitation in 
lwhalf of further interference in this 
dÍl"eetioll, notwithstanding the baneful 
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consequences which experience has 
proved to attend it. Now, in disfran- 
chising the Inajority in the cities as to 
local affairs, is it proposed to deprive it 
of votes for members of the state legis- 
lature and, therefore, of Congress? H it 
is, then popular governlnent is an ex- 
ploded. humbug, and we had better set 
our houses in order for militm'y rule. 
If it is not, what is to prevent the ma- 
jority in the cities fronl choosing state 
legislatures (which must, after all, be the 
supreme authority) such as to com- 
pletely frustrate the virtuous efforts of 
the propertied electors. If it is said 
that the constitution is behind the leg- 
islature, I reply that the whole people of 
the state make and can alter the con- 
stitution. Is it so certain, again, that 
we should be better off with a property 
qualification? The lust of power and 
wealth is quite as corrupting as poverty 
and ignorance. Municipal government in 
England, up to 1835, with an extremely 
linlÍted suffrage, was about as bad as it is 
here. The government of London is not 
exactly a model for imitation. If the 
police and some other departments are 
better, it is simply because the central 
government is stronger than anything 
we know here. If two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of New York were a proletariat 
mob, without political rights or interests, 
how long would it be before fierce rivals 
were organizing them in faction fights? 
On the other hand, the late elections in 
New York seem to Ine extrmnely encour- 
aging, 1\11'. Henry George is the beau- 
ideal of an agitator. His" Progress and 
Poverty" has been read wherever the 
English language is spoken, and his 
sympathies and his promises are all on 
the side of the poor. 1\lessrs. Hewitt 
and Roosevelt distinctly represented con- 
servatism and order. Yet 1\11'. George 
had. 68,000 votes against 150,000 for the 
others. Is not that an ample working 
majority? Yes, but the division of Re- 
publicans and Democrats came r..:luch 
nearer giving 
1r. George the requisite 
plurality. Still the fact remaíns that the 
mass of the people gave up, for an idea 
or a name, voting for a man who appeal- 
ed directly to their supposed interest. 
That such unmeaning distinctions are 
introduced into city politics is not the 
fault of voters. Further than this, an 


election bJ plurality is in itself a most 
unjust and dangerous arrangement. In 
anything so important as an election of 
mayor or governor a Inajority should be 
imperatively required. Once more, if 
universal suffrage has failed in New YOl'k, 
has it done any better in Albany? And 
is not a property qualification as neces- 
sary for the state as the citJT? .Are we 
not justified. in asking the advoeates of 
such a tremendous change to think out 
a little how it is to be brought about 
and what would be its actual effects? 
It IllaY be asked, "Is the case, then, 
hopeless and beJond remedy?" That 
depends upon the answer to the question, 
" 'Yhat is the cause, or, at all events, the 
Inain cause, of the above-mentioned se- 
ries of phenomena." There is one word 
which has, perhaps, more than any other 
in the language, to do with the success 
or failure of human institutions, and 
that is organization. The Prussian army 
at present excites the admiration of the 
world as an efficient machine; yet it 
differs from a riotous mob only in or- 
ganization and discipline. l\Ia
y of our 
great railroads are marvels of adminis- 
tration, but these results are obtained 
only through a rigid organization. If it 
can be shown that every city government 
in this counb'y has an organization so 
loose that in private business it would 
bring speedy failure; if it can be shown 
that power and responsibility are so dif- 
fused that the voters do not and cannot 
know where the trouble lies, or how by 
their votes they can apply the remedy; 
that the arrangements are such as to 
offer prizes and sllccess to weakness and 
dishonesty, and, on the other hand, to 
oppose an almost impassable barrier to 
integrity and ability, it may well he 
thought that there are yet some experi- 
ments to be Inade before we give up the 
whole principle of popular government. 
Perhaps the best way of making the 
subject clear will be to consider, first, 
what the theory of government de- 
mands, and then how far these princi- 
ples are carried out or departed fI'OIll 
in our city govel'nments. In all the 
representative governments of Inodern 
times there are two branches, the execu- 
ti ve and the legislative. Not that the 
third, the judicial, is by any Ineans less 
important, but from considerations of 
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space it will he left out of Right. 'Ye 
will tnkf' tìn
t the ex('('ntive, which iH 
nhHolutcly indiRpcnsnhle, ancI ,\ithout 
which no go, ernmeni ran get on at 
all. The most f'ffic-i(>nt e
ecutiYe is that 
wl)('r(' a t;ingle hrain find "will direct 
everything, where all fmhordinate posts 
are filleù hy single individualH, each di- 
redly responsihl(' to his immediate su- 
perior, Hnd through him to tLe head, 
who has the power of promotion or re- 
moval along the wl101e line. Sueh was 
the government of Napoleon I., perhaps 
the most rerull.rkahle e"'\.ample of purely 
efficient n<lminiRtration in nlodern timeH. 
Rut that unrestrained po,ver plunged 
Europe into twenty years of blood and 
fln.mes and desolation, and it is not very 
rash to pr(>di('t that PruRsian cffi('icncy 
will at no dista.nt period aehieve similar 
results. It is to control this despotic 
will of the executive that legislatures 
c]lOsen hy the people are estahlished. 
The funetion of a legislatrn.e has been 
df'fined as that of "critics with the 
Tlower of the purfoie." Its work Hhould 
he to see tlm.t the executive carries 
on the government faithfully, honestly, 
intelligently, awl in the interest of the 
})eopl{', to vote Juoney as long as it is so 
applied and to withhold it when it is 
not. E
perience shows, unfortunately, 
that legislatureH are l)y no nwans, and 
never, contented with su('h modest attri- 
butes. The moùern world understands 
-pretty well the dangers and abuses of 
('xecutiye power, hut of those of legisla- 
tures it has a ve11
 inlperfect knowledge. 
The ('asc has perhaps bpen best stated 
hy an English critic. ".A legislature is 
greedy and cO'vetous, it ae-quires fiS mueh, 
it concedf's as little, as possible. The 
passions of its memhers are its nùers ; 
the law-making faculty, the most COlll- 
prehenqi,-e of the imperial faculties, is 
if!..; instrullI('ut ; it will take the adminis- 
tration if it can tak(\ it." The wholf' 
history of l'epresentative government is 
t hat of a Htruggle fOI. po" er between 
exe('utive find lebYjslature; thf' whole of 
itH future depends upon the pOH
ibil- 
ity of establishing a working relation 
which slmll keí'p ead} within its l)roper 
bounds. Thcse, propoðitions are equally 
true of oU.r city, state, and feùeral gov- 
{'rnments. The

 are equall
p true of 
}i'rullcc, Great Britain, 'mll the lTllited 
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FHat('s. In most, if not all, of our own 
constitutions it is set forth as a funda- 
mental principle that e:\ecutive and 
legifoiln.tiye power shoul(l be keI)t sepa- 
rn.te. In point of fact, wp do not do it, 
and never have done it. The legisla- 
tures from the first have grasped at anll 
ahRorhe<l ex('cutive power. It will he 
my PU11)ose to show that this has lJcen 
the main source of the evils of our city 
governments, and that upon our succebS 
in f'ncountering it must depend the 
question of future refonll or of sinking 
deeper anù hopelessly into the mire. 
For government by legislature is, in the 
lon
 run, impossible. It means corrup- 
tion, inefficiency, quarrelling, the domi- 
nance of private over public interest-- 
in a word, anarchy, and so decaJ goes 
on till an outraged people calls upon a 
strong hand for protection from all op- 
pression save its own. 
The first and most effective mode of en- 
croachment of a representative body is 
in excluding the executive from all share 
in the guidance or control of legislation. 
It is obvious that the executive, being en- 
trusted with administration, must know 
best "hat its wants and possibilities are. 
1\loreo,"er, thp executive alone represents 
the whole of the city, state, or nation, 
the council, legislature, or Congress rep- 
resenting only partial and local interest
. 
Yet all our arrangements are such as to 
prevent the mayor, governor, or presi- 
dent from having any active share in 
making the laws or ordinances under 
which the government is canied ODe .A. 
city council is, in one sense, Dot a legis- 
lahu'e, because la" s, properly speaking, 
are made by the state, but through its 
ordinances, its voting of revenue and ex- 
penditure, its character as a representa- 
tiye body, 8.lld its modes of performing 
its functions, its political significance is 
pl'ecisely the Rame. The executive be- 
ing thus excluded from a voice in legis- 
lation, the control of the whole matter is 
disbibuted among committees, each in- 
dependent of the otbers and dealing" ith 
a separate suhject, quite irreRpective of 
its I.elation to the whole. These commit- 
tees do their work practicall;v in secret 
and are therefore largely irrespon
ihle. 
Being t:;eparated from the work of ad- 
ministration, nrst by the executive and 
then by the whole body of which tbf'Y 
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are members, the:r have only a renlote 
and indirect interest in its total results, 
but a direct and immediate one in taking 
care of themselves and their local con- 
stituents, especially their most prOlninent 
supporters. Of course, men of honor and 
ability "ill keep the formu' end in view, 
and sternly reject the latter; but when 
honest work is hard and without rewarù, 
either in money or reputation, while dis- 
honest work is easy and well paid, it is 
asking a good deal of universal suffrage 
to insure that the holders of office shall 
be always of a kind to devote themselves 
to the former. l\IeantÌ1ue, what has been 
left to the executive? In the nervous 
dread of abuse of power his functions 
have been confined to two. He can send 
written l'ecommendations to the legisla- 
tive branch, and he can veto its action 
as a whole or in part. The most su- 
perficial observation will show that the 
legislature pays no more attention to 
his recommendations than to those of 
any private citizen. As for the veto, its 
purely negative character makes it use- 
less for administrative purposes. 1111- 
agine a general with a veto upon stra- 
tegical operations devised by a majority 
of the line and company officers; a ship 
captain with a veto upon sailing direc- 
tions prepared by the crew; a railway 
01' factory man agel' with a veto upon 
plans of operation inlposed by the direc- 
tors, and as to which he has not been 
consulted. The only way in which an 
executive official can get anything posi- 
tive accomplished is by a pl'ocess of in- 
trigue with committees of the legisla- 
ture. Obviously, men of honor, ability, 
and intelligence will not take a position 
where the power is little or nothing ex- 
cept by means which carry a prima facie 
suspicion of dishonesty, and where the 
nominal responsibility at least is very 
great. It is often remarked that the 
men who hold public office are by no 
means the choicest specimens eithm' in 
intellect or character. An explanation 
Jnay be given in the wOl'ds of an Eng- 
lish journal: "The absence of great fig- 
ures in the United States is not owing 
k> democracy, but to the craftiest com- 
bination of schemes to defeat the will of 
democracy ever devised in the world." 
Another method of weakening the ex- 
ecutive is to make the holders of the 


leading suhordinate offiC'es separately 
elective. A mayor or governor can have 
no power oym' subordinates who are 
elected independently of him, whom he 
did not appoint, and whom he cannot 
remove, while the politicians of the leg- 
islature by manipulating the electors 
can make the executive officers mel'e 
creatures in their hands. In fact, it is 
alnlost impossible that executive admin- 
istration in the hands of separately 
elected officials can be made to work at 
all. The Philadelphia charter, even in 
its amended form, furnishes one of the 
most striking examples of the separate 
election of officials either by the people 
or the councils. It is a consequence of 
this that the legislative body establishes 
boards or commissions to do executive 
work. This is well shown in the gov- 
ernment of l\Iassachusetts. The seCl'e- 
tary of state, the treasurer, and the at- 
torney-general aloe separately elected 
and little more than clerks, as, in fact, 
the governor is also. The whole gov- 
ernment is carried on by a number of 
conlmissions established by the legis- 
lature, the Jllembers, indeed, being ap- 
pointed by the governor, but practi- 
cally irresponsible either to him or the 
legislature, and wholly out of sight of 
the people, of whom probably not one 
person in a thousand even knows their 
nmnes. The governluent of Boston is 
in like manner carried on by commis- 
sions, for whose work the people cannot 
certainly be held responsible, as they 
know and can know nothing 'whatever 
about them. At the time of the great 
fire of 1872, in Boston, the fire depart- 
ment was governed by a chief engineer 
and fourteen assistants, all elected sep- 
arately by the council. That fire broke 
out early on a calm evening in :K ovem- 
bel', and the loss of seventy millions may 
be said to be chargeable, more than to 
any other one cause, to the inefficiency 
of a fire department thus constituted. 
Since that time it has been under the 
government of a commission, and of its 
actual condition the public really knows 
nothing at all. The evil of a commis- 
sion is that it involves divided action 
and divided responsibility. "Delibera- 
tion is the work of many, execution is 
the 'work of one." The work of a com- 
mission is almost always done by the 
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strongest-wil1pd man upon it. hut his 
responsibility is shared by the others. 
The f('<lprnl ndministrntion is far Letter 
than that of any statú or city. Iudeed, 
taking tho mint. the post-office, anù the 
customs, considering the a hml'( 1 tltrift
 
it llla
' perhaps he said to 1)(' equal to 
auy in tho ,\ orld. The reason is that it 
is organized upon a sound }H'inciple- 
that of one lllan in eypr
' }>!aee, dept'nd- 
ent upon and n'spollsihle to hili imme- 
diate sUI>erior, the line of suLordination 
leading straight down from the Presi- 
dent. The Inter-t;tatf:> COl11meI'Ce Bill 
is a sign of an unfortunate tendency to 
entrust executi ,'e work to commissions. 
As if to difl:"use responsibility as luuch 
as l,ossible, the ingenious idea has founù 
great favor and ùeen widely adopted of 
maldng- the members of commissions 
have different termS-Bay, in the case of 
three members, one tõ 1e appointed 
each year-so that an appointing mayor 
call not control en'n a majority till the 
second :rear. In Boston there has been 
a gl'adual though slow progress in prin- 
ciple. Thirty :rears ago many executive 
officials were eleded directly bJ" the 
l)eople. Such was the case, for exam- 
ple, with inspectors of elections, so that 
if the ward politicians could control the 
election of these, they could work their 
will with the other elections. This 
heing found to work l>adly, the next 
step was to transfer the election of 
officials to the city council. The evil 
principle, however, showing itself to be 
Htill untouched, slowl)", grudgingly, aud 
1y instalments the appointment of his 
subordinates was giyen to the mayor, 
till by the last change of the charter, in 
1

.), the appointrnent of every city of- 
ficial was given to the mayor. And 
still, hesides that of hoards or commis- 
E;ions, there remains a check upon the 
power of the mayor hO fatal in its eflect 
ItH to account for uny amount of mis- 
govcrument-the cm;finllation by the 
council or alder-ruen of the ulayor's ap- 
poinhlll'ut
. On Xovember 12, 1884, 
Hon. John T. Hoffmfill delivered an ad- 
drc
'i to the Con'3titution Ulub of Xe\\ 
York, which, as a leßson in pmctical 
politics, should he in the hands of every 
l'iti.ll'll of the United StJttes, and to the 
follo\\;ng words of which I can only add 
unqualified upproval : 
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"To re'1uire the consent of the com- 
mon council to the ma.) or'A appoint- 
ment of heads of dcparbuentH only 
OpCllS the way for dictation l)y the 
councilor for bargains. This is not 
the way to gl't good men, nor to fix 
thp full rcsponsihility for mala.dminis- 
tration upon the people's choben prime 
minister. 
"'1.'he hea.d of every deparbllen t 
should 1e a single one-no boards or 
commissions-anù so the responsibility 
to the nmyor will he consolidated, as is 
his to the }>eoplc. '''hat we need is not 
a complex s
;steln, but one that is simple 
and direct; all through which runs one 
Hound principle. Buch is the principle 
of the immense business of the greatest 
merchants of New York-one man at 
the head of every branch of it, find every 
one of these resÌ>ünsible to him the hefi
l 
of all." 
It is, howeyer, in the department of 
finfiIH,"p that legislative usurpation of 
executiw
 power ha
 made itself most 
apparent, upon the }n-inciple which is 
true, both in public and private life, that 
he who holds the purse-strings holds the 
power. There is no cit.) in this country 
where the :finances rest upon any per- 
sonal responsibility, or where expendi- 
ture and reyenue are adjusted upon any 
intelligible system. In Boston there is 
an auditor who simply adds up the dis- 
cretionary estimates of the spending de- 
l)artments, "bile the taÀing department 
is a mere machine for raising revenue. 
The "hole control of the city finance 
rest
 with the council find its"' commit- 
tees, checked only by statutes limiting 
the amount of debt and th(' rate of Ìln.a- 
tion. In Philadelphia the control of 
the committees of council is e, en more 
complete and irrespo11sihle. In:K ew 
York, eÀpenditure is in the hands of a 
board of estimate and apportionment, 
consisting- of: 1st, the mayor, elected by 
thf' people; 2d, a comptroller, elected 
separately by the people; 3d, the presi- 
t1ent of the board of nldC'rmen, elected 
by the people; 4th, the PI'esideut of 
the <leparÌ111ent of taÀes, appointed by 
the mayor and continued bv the alder- 
men. Ìt is ha.rdly possible t
 ima
ne a 
Inore heterogeueous authority, or one 
where responl:;ibility 1110re completely 
Jisappears. 
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Let us now sum up the conclusions at 
which we have arriveù. 
First, there should be bll t one elected 
e
e('utive official, the lllayor. Only thus 
can pOWeI" and responsibility be concen- 
tI"ated, and the people understand where 
credit or blame belongs, and how they 
are to be apportioned" The people are 
not good judges of measures. They are 
excellent judges of men. If one man is 
made l"esponsible for the whole adminis- 
tration, they will soon make up their 
minds whethel" he is to be trusted. It 
is only after such a test has been applied 
that judgment can be fairly pronounced 
upon univel'sal suffrage. To quote again 
from ex-Governor Ho:ffn1an: "Remem- 
bel", fh"st, that notwithstanding all the 
evils that exist in this city, the lovers of 
good order and honest government are, 
as in othel" cities, very largely in the nla- 
jority. The people are desirous of good 
government, but to act efficiently they 
need leaders." Now, every city govern- 
ment in this country is so an"angec1 as to 
render oilicialleaders impossible. It is 
the most natural thing in the world that 
these cities should fall a prey to self- 
constituted leaders who organize the 
worst elements against an incoherent 
mass. 
Second, every executive position 
should be held by a single individual, 
appointed and removable by the mayor 
without confirmation by anybody. The 
Philadelphia charter has 111atle a great 
advance in placing the police and the 
public works departments each under a 
single head" Boston is the city, par ex- 
cellence, of commissions, scarcely any- 
thing being entrusted to a single man. 
New York and Brooklyn seem to be the 
only cities which have had the frightful 
audacity to allow the mayor to make 
nominations independently of confirma- 
tion. In New York this princil)le, since 
its adoption in 1884, has worked so well 
that there seems to be some prospect of 

xtending it to removals. The Brook- 
lyn government seems, for the moment, 
to be under a cloud, but this may well 
be because this one l)rinciple, though 
perfectly sound, neeùs, as I shall en- 
deavor to show, to be supplemented by 
another. 
Third, the 1110st important thing of 
all is to get all share in executive ad- 


Jninist,ratioll out of the hands of tlu' 
committees of council. The new Boston 
charter declares in the most explicit 
terms that neither branch of the conn- 
cil, nor any meI11ber thereof, nor any 
committee thereof, shall have anything 
to do with executive adminisb"ation. In 
point of fact they do control it as 111uch 
as they did before; and theJT do it, :first, 
through their veto on the mayor's nom- 
inations, second, through the irresponsi- 
bility of the cOl11n1Ïssions, but mainly 
from the fact that the executive in all its 
parts is excluded from all initiative in 
legislation or finance. The only way to 
prevent the councilor its cOlnmittees 
from exercising executive l)ower is to 
make the executive branch con1pletely 
independent of thenl so far as relates to 
direct interference, while leaving to then1 
the fullest opportunities of l)ublic crit- 
icism, and the financial veto, which is 
now given to the executive, but which 
properly belongs to the legislature. This 
is actually the practice in the British 
Parliament, giving as its results the first 
financial administration in the world. 
Fourth, the great increase of power 
thus accruing to the mayor, with a cor- 
responding diminution of that of the 
council, involves a danger that the true 
functions of the latter lllay be lost sight 
of. If pOI)ular government and univer- 
sal suffrage are to have any real meaning, 
the people must be placed in a position 
to know what is going on; whereas all 
our present arrangements, whether by 
the secrecy of committee-rooms, or by 
that of executive officials, who never ap- 
pear before the public at all, are such 
that the people neVel" know anything of 
that with respect to which they are yet 
expected to judge and to decide. In the 
New England town-meeting, the select- 
men appear once or twice a year before 
the whole assembly of the inhabitants, 
and aloe cross-examined by individuals. 
The test is so severe, and the judgment 
follows so swiftly at the elections, that 
corruption and even political intrigue 
are almost unknown. 'Vhen a town be- 
comes too large for such a 111eeting, the 
change is made to a city government 
with one or two representative councils. 
In theory these councils should do the 
work of the town-meeting-that is, watch 
the COUI"Se of administration, enforce re- 
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Aponsihilit.y, find kp{'}1 thp })('ople in- 
formell. In practic . the) get l'osseqsion 
of ß large part of the n.dministrn.tion, 
ht'(,fik up awl clpstroy reRpousihilitv, awl 
dlí.ctu:ùIJ. conceal both their own ùoings 
aud those of the e
ecutiYe. The ofr
{,t 
find snfegunrcl in (.ntrustillg e
tí'nsiy(> 
pm\ ('rs to a mnyor is in })roviùing a tri- 
InU1ßI before which he awl his fi
Cllt.8 
may prompt1y, paRily, a.nd continuously 
l)e hdd to pu hlic aeeount. If a hodyof 
one or two hundred men from all }>arts 
of Xew York were to assemhle, Ray o11ee 
a month, 1>cÜ1g clphalTP!l hy law from 
an\" interference with administration, 
ha;.ing no power to dictate anya('tion or 
to vote auy appropriation í'xcel't upon 
proposal of the executive, hut with full 
power of suggestion, of criticism, and of 
veto; if the mayor and his chief offieials 
were to appear publicly before this hody 
at each ReHsion to tmbmit their planA, 
answer questions, awl ask for votes of 
money, the people wouhl he perfectly 
ahle to judge of the character and actions 
of their servants, and to eÅpreRs their 
opinions at the polls. Then, and not till 
thpu, can we hold universal suffrage re- 
sponsible for failures of government. A 
kind of ('onsciommess of this want is ap- 
parent in the !>rovision embodied in the 
Brooklyn charter, the new Boston char- 
ter, and the Dew l>Liladelphia charter, 
dirf'cting the mayor to call together the 
e
ecutiYe officials at stated intervals for 
consultation. But when they have come 
together they rutty cODsult as" nmch or as 
little as they please. They represent a 
com bull'c.l interest on one side. Like 
most officials, they hm e no inùucement 
to waste time u}>(;n thp puhlic, and pre- 
fer to do their work instead of talking 
ahout it. It is a yery different thing 
from having a hody whose spec-inl duty it 
is to watch their work and keep the 
l>ublic informpd about it. 
As finance is the nlainspring of city as 
well as of nIl other governments, it may 
he well, in ('losing this })aper, to compm'e 
the methods pursued in different cities, 
at the risk of some repetition, which tho 
tmbject "ill hear. In Boston e:;timates 
of expenùÏtures are sent in by the various 
df'}mrt1lleuts to thr eity auditor. That 
ofli('ial does littl'3 more than add th('Ill 
together and transmit tlælll to the city 
co Ullcil. The couneil it3 SUl)}>osed tò 
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investigntl"' them through its committees, 
and it is ohvious at n glance how Ù'lll- 
gprons is the relation l>f't\\een tlJeHL
 ir- 
responsible and secret C'on.1luitteeH amI 
the de})artment officials, over" hose re- 
sources they lmvp 1"0 much power. But 
tho committees "ith all tJleir power m'e 
not reHponsible, bCCàUc;C the councils, as 
a whole, 11m e to pasH upon the appro- 
priatious, und rard
 diIl1ini
h the anlOUllt. 
Then the maJor, the nominal e
ecutiYe 
head, makes his appearance for the fÌ1'st 
time. Formedy ho couIc1 only ac('ept or 
reject the appropriation hill as a whole. 
By the new charter he can 'Veto single 
items, which is certainly a gain, 1ut is 
)"<,t a mere mockery as l'egards any real 
control of administration. It is yery 
curious that up to this I)oint no account 
of rev('nuc is taken. E
pendit\1re is 
voted quite independently, and then the 
amount handed over to the assessors' 
department to he raised as best it can. 

 0 c1iHcuHsion of methoùs or sources of 
ta
ation ever takes place, and that de- 
partment is completely irreHponsihle; 
so that although its policy is constantly 
shown hy outsiders to he almost ruinous 
to the city, it seems to be quite beyond 
the reach of any eI'Íticisnl or reform. A. 
tllOre unscientific systenl of finance can 
hardly 1e imagine
1. In Philadelphia 
the methods of finance appear to be sub- 
stantially those of Boston. In Brooklyn 
there is a boarel of estimate and ap- 
portionment, composed of the mayor, 
the comptroller, the auditor, the super- 
visor at large, and the county treasun'r, 
who form a budget or appropriation bill. 
The board is furnished in .:\lay with the 
l"Pquirelllf'uts of the departments and 
considers them till July. The result is 
then submitted to the council, which 
('an dinlinish, but not increase, any item, 
find has no })ower to originate any ap- 
propriation. At any time up to October 
1st the council may diminish an:r item, 
but if it fails to <10 so it goes into oper- 
ation. In Xew York the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment consists of the 
mayor, the comptroller, the pn'sident 
of the board of nldcrull'n, and the presi- 
dent of the department of taxes and 
aH
essnlents. The board makes up a. 
list of appropriations, upon pstimates 
flunisLed by the departments, which 
goes to the board of aldermen for criti- 
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cism and revision, and then returns to point and remove upon Iris sole author- 
the board of estimate for final action. ity, just as in an'y other department, a 
These methods certainly offer great ad- single chief of finance, in whose hands 
vantages over those of Boston and Phila- would be placed the whole control of 
delphia in shutting out the action of every branch of finance, including both 
cOlumittees of council, and especially in revenue and expenditure. In full con- 
that provision of Brooklyn which allows sultation with the mayor and the revenue 
the council to decrease but not to in- officials, on the one hand, and the spend- 
crease any item, but they have seriolU; ing officials, on the other, he would pre- 
ùefects of their own. First, the board pare a budget to be submitted to the 
is composed of too many authorities. council, say, on the 1st of October, for 
The mavor, the head of administration, the year beginning ,,,,ith the following 
is only òne of a number of persons elect- January. The council would, after the 
ed separately and wholly independent of Brooklyn plan, have power to diminish 
him and of each other. All action must but not to increase or add any item with- 
take the form of compromise and with out the consent of the chief of finance, 
weakened responsibility. Then the ac- which would, of course, involve that of 
tion of the board is as secret as that of the mayor. This budget, on both its 
committees of council. The public do sides, would be fully discussed between 
not know either motives 01' results, can the authorities, on one side, and the 
form no definite judgment as to measures council, on the other; and after the year 
or men. Again, the board has no special began the expenditure would be followed 
connection with the various branc1ws of up in the sanle way, the chief of finance 
city administration or fitness for adjust- standing between the council and his 
ing means to ends. Lastly, all these colleagues of the executive ùepartments. 
provisions have an eye to appropriations The public would thus know just what 
alone. All considerations of revenue, was done with their money and what 
the productiveness and the wisdom of they got for it, and that their al)pl'oval 
certain taxes, the equity or hardship of or censure was to be expressed at the 
their incidence, their effect upon the election of the one official, the mayor, who 
prosperity of the city-all these things was responsible for the whole. All other 
seem to be left out of sight. }(eeping fiscal officers-comptroller, assessor, tax- 
in mind these three principles-concen- collectors, treasurer, and receiver, with 
tration of power and responsibility, unity the exception, perhaps, of auditors ap- 
and subordination in administration, pointed by the council-would be sub- 
with such publicitJT as may enable the ordinates appointed by the mayor 
people to pass judgluent-letusconsic1er through the chief of finance, just as is 
what arrangement would answer these now done 'lmder the United States Gov- 
requirements. The mayor would ap- ernment. 
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AI\ UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


BJ' Gr,lI),mz R. Tomsoll. 


I SAID, my dweHing-plac(> is passing fair, 
)Iy dus1., dim clHuuhpr where tho daylight <licli: 

 0 sun <.loth blind, no tears mu) yeÅ mine c
 cs ; 
Cast out alike are Glory and Du;pair. 
l\Iy SOlÙ is ha.nishèd-I wot not where. 
i. thrust hilll forth, unhceclful of his cries, 
Long 
 eal'S ago : full yain is thine empri<;e, 
o shrouded t:;tranger from the outer air! 


He broiles, a hitter merrimf'nt is his! 
His footsteps falter not, but still draw nigh ; 
He hohls a crystal cresset-tlame on high. 
"So, friend, at last we meet again-is this 
The home forhidden me ill years gone by'/ 
llehold, how ùe::,olak and hare it is!" 


IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER. 


THE LITTLE lIILLINER. 


ß.J' DUllctlll CamPbell Scott. 


"'.

 T was too true that 

i

 the city was gro'\\- 
. ;:t;, ing rapidly. As yet 
f? its arms were not 

Jr; long enough to em- 
: 

 brace the little yil- 
lage of Viger, but 
hefore long they 
would he, and it 
wnH not a time that the inhabitants 
laoled forward to '\\ ith any pleasure. 
It "as not to bo '\\ ondered at, for fe" 
places ,n're more pleasant to liyc in. 
The houses, half-hitlùell amid the trees, 
clustered around the slim steeple of 
8t, .Joseph'
 which Hashed li1.e a naked 
poniard in tllt' sun. They" ere old, 
aua the village was :..;lcepy, almost doz- 
ill
, sincû th
 nÜll, behind the rise of 
land, on th(" Blanche had shut dov.u. 
The miller had died; alid who woula 
trouble to gorind "hat little grist came 
to the mill, wllnl flour was so eheap. 
But while thu be{'("h-
ro' es lasted, ana 
the Dlanche cOlltinued to I"lID, it Hccllied 


impossible that any chan
e could come. 
The change "as coming, howeyer, rnp- 
icily enough. Even now, on stilluights, 
abo, e the noise of the frogs in the poolH, 
YOU coula hear the rumble of the 8treet- 

ars and the faint tinkle of their hells, 
a.nd when the air was moist the whole 
southern sky was luminous with the re- 
flection of t houHß.nds of gas-lamps. But 
when the time callie for Viger to be 
mentioned in the city papers as one of 
the outlying wards, "hat a change there 
wOlùd be ! There WOlÙ<l be no Ullfenced 
fields, fWl of little inequalitie'i and cov- 
ered with short gra
:;; there would l)e 
no deep pools, where the quarrieH had 
been, find where the boys pelted th
 
frogs; there" ould be no more heech- 
gron'H, "here the chihlren could gather 
nuts; mlll the dread pool, which ha(l 
gathered where old Drugneau had, 

'('ars ago, mined for gold, would cease 
to cÅ.Îst. But in thf' meantime the 
bo
 b of Yiger rmlIucd over th
 unclw,ed 
fie1Js and pelted the frogs, and the 
bolde:-;f ventured to roll huge stones 
into Daigneau's pit and onl)' "aited to 
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see the green slime come working up to 
the surface before scampering away, 
their flesh creeping with the idea that 
it was old Daigneau himself who was 
stirring up the water in a rage. 
New houses had already commenced 
to spring up in all direct.ions, and there 
was a large influx of the laboring popu- 
lation which overflows from large cities. 
Eyen on the main street of Viger, on a 
lot. which had been vacant ever since 
it was a lot, the workmen had built 
a foundation. After awhile it was fin- 
ished, when men from the city came and 
put up the oddest wooden house that 
one could imagine. It was perfectly 
square; there was a window and a door 
in front, a window at the side, and a 
window up-stairs. There were many sur- 
mises as to the probable occupant of 
such a diminutive habitation; and the 
widow Laroque, who made dresses and 
trimmed hats, and whose shop was 
directly opposite, and next door to the 
Post Office, suffered greatly from un- 
s'ìtisfied curiosity. Noone who looked 
like the propl'ietor was ever seen near 
the place. The foreman of the la boret's 
who were working at the house seemed 
to know nothing; all that he said, in 
answer to questions, was-" I have my 
orders." 
At last the house was ready; it was 
painted within and without, and l\Iadame 
Laroque could scarcely believe her eyes 
when, one morning, a man came from 
the city with a small sign under his arnl 
and nailed it above the door. It bOI'e 
these words-" Mademoiselle Viau, l\lil- 
liner." "Ah 1" said l\Iadame Laroque, 
"the bread is to be taken out of my 
mouth." The next day came a load 
of furniture-not a very large load, as 
there was only a sluall stoye, two tables, 
a bedstead, three chairs, a sort of lounge, 
and two large boxes. The man who 
bl'ought the things put them in the 
house, and locked the door on them 
when he went away; then nothing hap- 
pened for two weeks, but l\Iadame La- 
roque watched, Such a queer little 
house it was, as it stood there so new 
in its coat of gum-colored paint. It 
looked just like a square bandbox which 
some Titan had made for his wife; and 
there seemed no doubt that if you took 
hold of the chimney and lifted the roof 


01f, JOu would see the gigantic honnet, 
with its strings and ribbons, which the 
Titaness could wear to church on Sun- 
dass. 

Iadallle Laroque wondered how l\Iad- 
emoiselle Viau would come, whether ill 
a caù, with her trunks and boxes piled 
around her, or on foot, and have het, be... 
longings on a cart. She watched every ap- 
proaching vehicle for two weeks in vain ; 
but one morning she saw that a cUl'tain 
had been put up on the window opposite, 
that it was partly l'aised, and that a 
geranium was standing on the sill. For 
one hour she never took her eyes off the 
dOOI', and at last had the satisfaction of 
seeing it open. A trinl little person, not 
very young, dressed in gray, stepped 
out on the little platform with her apron 
full of crumbs and cast thenl down for 
the birds. Then, without looking around, 
she went in and closed the door. It 
was l\Iademoiselle Viau. "The bird is 
in its nest," thought the old postmaster, 
who lived alone with his mother. All 
that l\ladame Laroque said was-" Ah 1 " 
l\Iademoiselle Viau did not stir out 
that day, but on the next she went to 
the baker's and the butcher's, and came 
over the road to l\ionsieur Cuerrier's, the 
postmastel" who also kept a grocery.. 
That evening) according to her cus- 
tom, l\Iadame Laroque called on l\la
 
dame Cuerrier. 
"'Ye have a neighbor," she said. 
" Yes." 
"She was making purchases to-day." 
" Yes." 
" To-morrow she will expect people to 
make purchases." 
"'Vithout doubt." 
"It is very tormenting, this, to have 
these Ï1-responsible girls, that no one 
knows an.ything about, setting up shops 
tmder our very noses. 'Vhy does she 
live alone?" 
"I did not ask her," answered Cuer- 
riel', to whom the question was ad
 
dressed. 
"You are very cool, ::\Ionsieur Cuer
 
1'Ïer; but if it was a young man and a 
postmaster, instead of a young woman 
and a Inilliner, you wotÙd not relish it:' 
"There can be only one postma&ter," 
said Cum'rier. 
"In Paris, where I practised my rn..t," 
saiù l\lonsieur Villeblanc, who was a re.. 
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tirp<l hairdresser, " there were whole rows 
of tonsorial })arlors, and cverJ one hud 
cnough to <lo." :\In.duUlû Laroque 

l1ifre(l, m; ",he alwa)'s did in his }Jresence. 
"Did Jun :-,
e her hat?" she asked. 
"I did, u.nd it wa!i very nice." 
" Kil"e! with the flowers ull on onc 
si< Ie? I wouldll't go to St. Thérèse" ith 
it on." St. Thért'se was the po
hmtster'H 
natiH> place. 
"The girl has no taste," shtj contin- 
ued. 
" ". ell, if shø hw-m't, YOU needn't l)c 
afraid of her." . 
"There will be no choice hetween 
YOU," said tho l'etired hairdresser, mft- 
ìieiOlu;lv. 
But there was a choice between them, 
and all the young girls of Viger ehm;p 
)Iadernoisell(. Viau. It was Raid she had 
such an eye; she would take a hat and pin 
a bow on here, anclloop a ribhon there, 
and cast a. flower on somewhere else, all 
the time fmrveyÏng her work with her 
head on one side and her mouth bris- 
tling with })ins. "There, how do JOu 
like that ?-put it on-DO, it is not be- 
coming-wait!" and in a trice the de- 
sired change waH ruade. She had no 
lack of woi'k frOIll the first; soon she 
had too lUuch to do. At fill hours of 
the day she could be seen sitting at her 
winduw, working, and" she must be mak- 
ing money fast," argued 1\ladame La- 
roque, "for she spends nothing." In 
truth, she spent very little-she lived so 
plainly. Threp times a week she took 
a fresh twist frOIll the baker, once a day 
the milkman left a pint of milk, and 
once every week Illademoi
elle herself 
ste})ped out to the butcher's and bought 
a }Jound of steak. Occasionally she 
mailed a letter, which she always gave 
into the handH of the postmaster; if he 
was not there she a::;ke<l for a pound of 
tea or something else that she needed. 
She was fast friends with Cuerrier, hut 
"ith no onc el
e, a
 sho never received 
,-isitors. Once on1y did a Joung man 
can on her. It wa"i young Jourdain, the 
clerk in the llry-goods I:>tore. He had 
knocked at the door and "as admitted. 
" .All ! "t;aid )[mlame Laroque, " it is the 

'oung men who ca.n conquer." l
ut thp 
next moment Monsieur Jourdain came 
out, and, strfiUg-ely enough, wn
 1m be" il- 
dcreLl as to forget to put on hi
 hat. It 


.J.!)5 


was not the J oung man who could con- 
quer. 
U There is somcthing mJsterious about 
that ) oung person," said. )ladalne La- 
roque, hctwe
n her teeth. 
"Yes," replied CW:' rri<:' r, ",ery DJYS- 
terious-she minds her own hUbineHs." 
"Bah !" said tLe widow, "who can 
tell what her lmsÌlle:;s is, Hhe "ho comes 
frotll no oue kno" t; "here? But I'll bnd 
out what fill this bccrecy means, trust 
nlC ! " 
So the wiùow watched tLe little Louse 
and its occupant, ery closely, and these 
are some of the things she saw: Every 
morning un O})e11 door and crumlJs for 
the bird
, the watering of the geranium, 
which was just going to flo"er, a small 
figure going in and out, dressed in gra
., 
nwl, oftener than anything el
e, the f;fime 
fi
rure sitting at tLe window, working. 
This continued for It year "ith little 
variation, but still the widow "ate-he(l 
EverJ"one elf3e had accepted the presence 
of the new resident as a benefaction. 
TheJ had got a('customed to her. They 
called her "the little milliner." Old 
Cuerrier called her "the little one in 
gray." But she was not Jet adjusted 
in the willow's s)"stem of tLings. She 
laid. a plot with her second-cousin, which 
was that the cousin should get a hat 
maùe lJY )lademoiselle Viau, and that 
she should ask her some questions. 
"
Iademoiselle Yiau, were YOU born 
in the city?" .. 
"I do not thÌllk, llladernoiselle, that 
green will Lecollie you." 
"No, })erhaps not. 'Vhere diel you 
li,'e before you caDle hel'e? " 
"l\Iademoiselle, this grny sha})e is very 
pretty." And so on. 
That })lan "ould not work. 
But before long bOIllething very sus- 
picious happened. One evening, just 
about dusk, as )Iadame Laroque "as 
walking up and do" n in front of her 
door, a man of a youthful apI)earance 
came quickly up the street, stepped u})on 
)fademoi:;elle Viau's platform, opened 
the door" ithout knocking, and walked 
in. :llademoiselle was working in the 
last vestige of daylight, and the widow 
"ntched her like a hux. She workt.ù 
on unconl"ernedly, an(l when it became 
so dark that she could not bee she lit 
hl'r lamp and pulled dOW11 the curtain. 
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That night 1\1adanle Laroque did not go 
into Cuerrier's. It cOIlnnenced to rain, 
but she put on a large frieze coat of the 
deceased Laroque and crouched in the 
dark. She was very much interested 
in this case, but her interest brought 
no additional knowledge. She had seen 
the man go in ; he was rather YOlmg and 
about the medium height, and had a 
black mustache; she could remember 
him distinctly, but she did not see him 
come out. 
The next morning 1\IadeIlloiselle Viau's 
curtain went up as usual, and as it was 
her day to go to the butcher's she went 
out. 'Vhile she was away l\ladame La- 
roque took a long look in at the siùe 
window, but their was nothing to see 
except the lounge and the table. 
'Vhile l\Iadame Laroque had been 
watching in the rain, Cuer1'Íer was 
l'eading to Villeblanc from Le JIonde. 
"Hello!" said he, and then went on 
reading to himself. 
"Have you lost Jour voice?" asked 
Villeblanc, getting nettled. 
"N 0, no ; listen to this-' Daring Jewel 
Robbery. A Thief in the Night.''' These 
were the headings of the column, and 
then followed the particulars. In the 
morning the widow borrowed the paper, 
as she had been too busy the night 
befol'e to come and hear it read. She 
looked oyer the front page, when her 
eJe caught the heading, "Daring Jewel 
Robbery," and she read the whole story. 
As she neared the end her eyebrows 
commenced to travel Ul) her forehead, as 
if they were going to hide in her hair, 
and with an expression of sUl'})rise she 
tossed the paper to her second-cousin. 
" Look here! " she said, "read this out 
to me." 
The second-cousin commenced to read 
at the top. 
" X 0, no! l'ight here." 


" 'The man Durocher who is suspected 
of the crime is not tall, wears a heavy 
mustache, has gray eyes, and wears an 
ear-ring in his left ear. He has not been 
seen since Saturday.''' 


" I told YOU so !" exclaimed the widow. 
"You tOld me nothing of the kind," 
said the second-cousin. 
"He had no ear-ring in his ear," said 


the widow-" but-but-but it was the 
right ear that I saw. Hand me my 
shawl! " 
"'Yhm'e are you going?" 
"I have business; never mind!" She 
took the paper with her and well t 
straight to the constable. 
"But," said he, "I cannot come." 
"There is no time to be lost; you 
must come now." 
"But he will be desperate; he "ill 
face nle like a lion." 
"Never mind! you will have the l'e- 
ward. " 
" 'V ell, wait!" And the constable 
went up-stairs to get his pistol. 
He came down with his blue coat on. 
He was a very fat man, and was out of 
breath when he came to the little mil- 
liner's. 
"But who shall I ask for?" he in- 
quired of l\Iadame Laroque. 
"Just search the house, and I will see 
that he does not escape by the back 
door." She had forgotten that thm'e 
was no back door. 
"Do you want a bonnet?" asked 
l\lademoiselle Viau. She was on excel- 
lent terms with the constable. 
"No!" said he, sternly. "You have 
a man in this house, and I have come to 
find him." 
"Indeed?" said mademoiselle, very 
stiffly. "'Vill you be pleased to pro- 
ceed ? " 
" Yes," said he, taking out his pistol 
and cocking it. "I will .first look down- 
stairs." He did so, and only frightened 
a cat from under the stove. Noone 
knew that Mademoiselle Viau had a cat. 
" Lead the way up-stairs!" com- 
manded the constable. 
" I anI afraid of your pistol, will you 
not go first? " 
He went first and entered at once the 
only room, for there was no hall In the 
meantime Madanle Laroque had found 
out that there was no back door, and 
had come into the lower flat and l'ein- 
spected it, looking unùer everything. 
" Open that closet!" said the consta- 
ble, as he levelled his pistol at the door. 
l\ladeilloiselle threw open the door 
and sprang away, with her hands ovm' 
hel' ears. There was no one there; 
neither was there anyone under the 
bed. 
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"Op('n that trunk!" eJing the little 
lpn.ther-covered ho
. 
":i\Ionsieur, 
.ou will respcct-hu
 
as you will." She stooped over the trunk 
RlH 1 threw hack the lid; on tlw top was 
a dainty white skirt, embroidered heauti- 
fullJ. "The little milliner WU'i blushing 
,"iolt.uUy. 
h Thåt will dt)!" saiù the con
tahle. 
"There is 110 one there." 
"Get out of the I'oad!" he cried to 
the knot of people who had collected at 
the door. "I Luxe he ell for illY wife's 
honnet; it is not finished." But the peo- 
})le looked at his pistol, which he had 
torgotten to put away. He went acrORS 
to the widow's. 
"Look here! " he said, "you had bet- 
ter stop this or I'll have the law on JOu 
-110 words now! )laking a fool of me 
hefore the people-getting nle to put on 
my coat anù bring my pistol to frighten 
a cat from undel. the stove. No words 
now! " 
"1\lonsieur Cuerrier," inquired 1\la- 
dame Laroque that night, "who is it 
that :\Iademoiselle Viau writes to ? " 
" I am an official of the government. 
I do not tell state secrets." 
" 
tate secrets, indeed! Depend upon 
it, there are secrds in those letters 
which the state would like to know." 
"That is not my business. I only 
send the letters", here they are })osted, 
and refuse to tell amiable wido), s where 
they go." 
The hairdreRser, forgetting his fear of 
disarranging his attire, threw back his 
head and laugheù wildly. 
"Trust a harher to laugh," said the 
widow. Villehlanc sobered up and look 
saell.y at Cuerrier ; he could not bear to 
be called a barber. 
" And JOu uphold her in this-a per- 
con who comes from no one knows where, 
and writes to no one knows who-" 
" I know who Rhe writes to-" The 
widow got fluious. 
"Yes, wbo sbe writes to-yes, of 
course you do-that person who comes 
out of her bouse without ever having 
gone into it, and who is visiteù by men 
who go in and never come out-" 
" How do know he went in ? " 
"I saw him." 
"How do you know he never came 
out?" 
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" I dicln't see him." 
" Ah ! then JOU were watching?" 
" ",. ell, what if I was! 'The devil has 
a hand in it." 
"I have no doubt," said Cuerrier, in- 
sinuatingly. 
"Enoug-h, fool! " exclaimed the v. idow 
-" hut wait, 1 have not done yet! " 
"You had hetter rest, or JOu "ill haY'e 
thp law on you." 
The" idow wa.<i afraiù of the law. 
About six months after this, when the 
Hnow was comIng on, a messenger came 
frOIn the city with a tclegrmn for l\Ion- 
sieur Cuerrier-at least, it was in his 
care. He very seldom went out, hut he 
got his boots finù went aCrOA!i to "\Iad- 
cmoiselle Viau's. The telegram was for 
her. 'Yhen she had read it she crushed 
it in her band and leaned against the 
wall. But she recovered herself. 
"1\Ionsieur Cuerrier, YOU have alwavs 
heen a good friend to n;e-help me! 
 I 
must go away-,you will watch DlY little 
plaee when I am gone! " 
The postmaster was struck with pity, 
and he assisted her. She left that night. 
" Accomplice! "the wiùow hissed in 
his ear the first chance she got. 
About three weeks after this, when 
::\Iadame Laroqup asked for Lt> J[ondt>, 
Cuerrier refused to give it to her. 
,,"There is it?" 
"It has l)een lost." 
"Lo,-.:t I" said the widow, deriBivel
.. 
""Tell, I will find it." In an hour she 
came hack with the paper. 
"There! " said she, thrusting it under 
the postmaster's nose so that he could 
not get his pipe haek to his mouth. 
Cuerrier looked consciously at the para- 
graph which she had pointed out. He 
had seen it before. 


"Our readers will remember that the 
police, while attempting to alTest one 
Ellwell for thp jewel-robbery which oc- 
curred in the cit
. some time ago, were 
compelled to fire on the man in self-de- 
fence. He died last night in the arms of 
fi female reln.tiye, who bad been sent forat 
bis request. He was known by various 
names-Durocher, Gillet, etc.-and the 
police have had much trouble with him." 


"There! " said the widow. 
" 'V ell, what of that? " 
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"He died in the arrn
 of a female rel- 
atiye." 
" 'V ell, were JOu the relative?" 
" Indeed! IllY fine fellow, be careful! 
Do YOU think I would be the female rel- 
atiyè of a conyict? Do you not know 
any of these names? " The postmaster 
felt guilt.).; he diù know one of the 
names. 
"They are COInmon enough," he re- 
plied. "The name of nlY aunt's second 
husband was Durocher." 
"It will not do!" said the wiùow. 
"Somebody builds a house, no one 
knows who; people come and go, no one 
knows how; and you, a stupid pm
tmas- 
tel', shut your eyes and help things 
along. " 
Three days after this, l\Iademoiselle 
Yiau came home. She was no longer 
the little one in gray; she was the little 
one in black. She came straight to l\IOll- 
sieur Cuerrier to get her cat. Then she 
went home. The widow watched her go 
in. "Now," she said, "we will not see 
hel' come out again." 

lademoisene Viau l'efused to take 
any lnore work. She was sick, she said; 
she wanted to rest. She l'ested for two 
weeks, and 
Ionsieur Cuerrier brought 
her food ready cooked. Then he stopped; 
she was better. One evening l\Iadame 
Laroque peeped in at the side window. 
She saw the little milliner quite dis- 
tinctly. She was on her knees, her face 
was hidden in her arms. The fire was 
very bl'ight, and the lamp was lighted. 
'J\vo days after that the widow said to 
Cuerrier : "It is very strange there is 
no smoke. Has l\lademoiselle Viau gone 
away? " 
" Yes, she has gone." 
" Did you see her go?" 
" No." 
"It is as I said-no one has seen her 
go. But wait, she will corne back; and 
no one will see her come, eithel'." 
That was three years ago, and she has 
not come back. All the white curtains 
are })ulled down. Between the one that 
covers the front window and the sash 
stands the pot in which grew the gera- 
nium. It only had one blossom all the 
time it was alive, and it is dead now and 
looks like a dry stick. No one knows 
what will become of the house. l\Iadame 
Laroque thinks that l\lonsieur Cum'rier 


knows. She expects, some morning', to 
look across and see. the little milliner 
cast down crumbs for the birds. In the 
meantime, in every corner of the house 
the spiders al'e we
ving webs, and an en- 
terprising caterpillar has blocked up the 
key-hole with his cocoon. 


THE DESJARDINS. 


JUST at the foot of the hill, where the 
bridge crossed the Blanche, stood one 
of the oldest houses in Viger. It was 
built of massive timbers. The l'oof 
curved and projected beyond the eaves, 
forming the top of a narrow veranda. 
The whole house was painted a dazzling 
white except the window-frames, which 
were green. There was a low stone 
fence between the road and the garden, 
where a few simple flowers grew. Be- 
yond the fence was a row of Lombardy 
poplars, some of which had commenced 
to die out. On the opposite side of the 
road was a mal"shy field, where by day 
the marsh marigolds shone, and by night, 
the fire-flies. There were places in this 
field where you could thrust down a 
long pole and not touch bottom. In 
the fall a few musk-rats built a house 
there, in remeIllbrance of the time when 
it was a favOl'ite wintering-ground. In 
the spring the Blanche came up and 
flowed over it. Beyond that again the 
hill curved round, with a scarped, yel- 
lowish slope. 
In this house lived Adèle Desjardin 
with her two brothers, Charles and Phi- 
lippe. Their fathel' was dead, and when 
he died there was hardly a person in 
the whole parish who was son'y. They 
could remember him as a tall, dark, for- 
bidding-looking man, with long arms 
out of all proportion to his boùy. He 
had inherited his fine farm from his 
father, and had added to and iInproved 
it. He had always been prosperous, and 
was considered the wealthiest luan in 
the parish. He was unhospitable, and 
became more taciturn and morose after 
his wife died. His pride was excessive 
and kept him from associating with his 
neighbors, although he was ill no way 
above them. Very little was known 
about his manner òf life, and there was 
a mystery about his father's death. For 
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Rome time the old nmn had not lwcn 
fwen ahout thc place, whcll one day he 
camû from the city, dcad, and in his 
coffin, '\\hich was th
ught strange. This 
gaye l'ise to all sorts of rumor and gos- 
sip; hut the generally accredited story 
was that there wa.., insanitv in the fam- 
ily 
nd that he had died 
razy. How- 
e
er cold Isidore Dcsjart1in "
as to his 
11 eighlJors, DO. one could Lave charged 
him" ith being unkind or harsh with 
his childr(,ll, awl as they grew up he 
gave them all the n.dVltlltages which it 
was po
sible for them to have. Ad He 
,\"('nt for a y('ar to the Convent of the 
Sacre Cæur, in the city, and cOlùd play 
tunes on the piano when shc came hack; 
:m that she had to have a piano of her 
0\\ n, which was the first Olle cyer heard 
in Vig('r. Hhe was a slight. angular girl, 
with a dark, thin face and hlack hair 
and cyes. She looked like her father, 
and took after him in IWlnv wavs. 
Charles, the elder son, was iike his 
grandfather, tall and muscular, with a 
iine head and a handsome fac('. He 
was studious and read a great deal, and 
was always talking to the curé about 
:;tudying the law. Philippe did not care 
ahout books; his father could never 
keep him at school. He was short and 
thick-set and ha<l Illerry eyes, set deep 
in his head. "Someone must learn to 
look after things," he said, and when his 
father died he took sole charge of every- 
thing. 
If the Debjardiw; were unsociable 
with others, they were happy among 
themselves. Almost every evcning dur- 
ing the winter, when the work was done 
they would light up the front room with 
candl('s and ",\tll'le would play on the 
})iano and sing. Charles would pace to 
and fro behind her, and Philippe would 
thrust his feet far under the stove, that 
projectNI from the next room through 
the partition, and fall fast as1ee}). Her 
songs" ere mostly olù French songs, and 
she could 8ing "Partant pour]a Syrie" 
and "La )Iarseillaise." This last was a 
favorite with Chades ; he could not sing 
himsplf. but he accompanied the music 
b.v making wild movements with his 
arms, tramping heavily up and dO'\\ìl 
hehiDlI the })iaIlO. and shouting out 
1:)0 loudl)' as to wake Philippe-"_hlx 
armes, cituye1ts!" On fine summer e-ven- 
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ings Philipp(' ana Adèle would walk up 
and down the road, "at 'hing the :rnarsh 
fire-flies, and pausing on the bridge to 
hf'ar the fiHh jump in till pool and tho 
deep, vibrant croak of the distant frogs. 
It was not always Philippe who walked 
there with AÙl'le; he sometimps sat on 
the verulHla and watched lIeI' walk with 
someone else. He would have waking 
dreams, as he smoked, that the h\ 0 fig- 
ures moving before hÍIn were himself 
and someone into whoHf> eyes IH was 
looking. 
At last it came to be reality for him, 
and then he could not flit quietly and 
watch the lovers-he would let his pipe 
go out, and striùe impatiently up and 
down the v('randa. And on Sunday af- 
ternoons he would harness his horse, 
dress himself carefully, and drive off 
with short laughs, and 
twinklings of the 
eyes, and wavings of the hands. They 
were evidently planning the future, and 
it seemed a distance of vague hap}JinesS'. 
Charles k('pt on }1Ïs wonted way; if 
they talked in the parlor, they could 
hear him stirring up-stairs; if they 
strolled in the road, they could see his 
light in the window. Philippe humored 
his studious habits; he only worked in 
the mornings; in the afternoons he 
read, history prineipallJ. His favorite 
study was the" Life of K apoleon Buona- 
parte," which seemed to absorb him 
completely. He was growing more re- 
tire<l and preoccupied every day-lost 
in deep reveries, swallowed of ambitious 
dreams. 
It had heen a somewhat longer day 
than usual in the harvest-field, and it 
was late when the hst meal "as ready. 
Philippe, as he caIle<l Charles, from the 
foot of the stair, could hea.r him walking 
np and down, seemingly reading out 
loud, and whC'n he received no response 
to his demand he went up the stairs. 
Pushing open the door, he saw his 
brother striding up and down the roomy 
with his hands clasped behind him and 
Lis head hent, llluttering to himself. 
" Charles! " He seemed to collect 
himself and looked up. "Come do'\\n 
to supper! " The
' well t do" n-stairs to- 
gether. Adèle and Philippe kept up 8 
conversation throughout the meal. but 
CharleH haròly spoke. Suddenly he 
})ushed his })late away anù stood up- 
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right, to his full height; a look of calm, 
severe rlignit
r came over his face. 
" I ! " said he ; "I mn the Great N apo- 
leon ! " 
"Charles!" cried Adèle, """hat is the 
matter? " 
"The prosperity of the nation de- 
pends upon the execution of l11Y plans. 
Go ! " said. he, pointing sonle Ì1uaginary 
person to the door. 
They sat as if stunned, and between 
them stood this majestic figure with out- 
stretched hand. Then Charles turned 
a way and commenced to pace the room. 
"It has come!" sobbed Adèle, as she 
sank on her knees beside the table. 
"There is only one thing to do," said 
Philippe, after sonle hours of silence. 
"It is hard-but there is only one thing 
to do." The room was pel.fectly dark ; 
he stood in the window, where he had 
seen the light die out of the sky, and now 
in the marshy field he saw the fire-flies 
gleam. He knew that Adèle was in the 
dark somewhere beside him, for he could 
hear her breathe. "'Ve must cut OUI'- 
selves off; we must be the last of our 
race." In those words, which in after- 
years were often on his lips, he seemed 
to find some comfort, and he continued 
to repeat them to himself. 
Charles lay in bed in a SOl't of stupor 
for three days. On Sunday morning he 
rose. The church-bells were ringing. 
He met Philippe in the hall. 
"Is this Sunday?" he asked. 
" Yes." 
"Come here!" They went into the 
front room. 
"This is Sunday, you say. The last 
thing I remember was you telling me 
to go in-that was 'Vednesday. 'Vhat 
has happened?" Phili})pe dropped his 
head in his hands. 
"Tell me, Pbili})pe, what l)as hap- 
pened ? " 
"I cannot." 
" I must know, Philippe; where have 
I been? " 
"On Wednesday night," said he, as if 
the words were choking him, "you said, 
, I am the Great Napoleon! ' Then you 
said something about the nation, and 
you have not spoken since." 
Charles dropped on his knees beside 
the table against which Philippe was 
leaning. He hid his face in his arms. 


Philippe, reaching nCl'OSS, thrust his 
fingers into his brother'f; hrown hair. 
The warill grasp came as an answer to 
all Charles's unasked questions; he knew 
that, whatever happened, his brother 
would guard him. 
For a lllonth or two he lay wavel'ing 
between two worlds; but when he saw 
the first snow, and lost sight of the 
brown earth, he at once 
onll11enced to 
order supplies, to write despatches, and 
to make preparations for the gigantic 
expedition which was to end in the OVel'- 
throw of the Emperor of all the Russias. 
And the snow continues to bring him 
this activity; during the summer he is 
engaged, with no very definite opera- 
tions, in the field, but when winter come:s 
he always prepares for the invasion of 
Russia. 'Yith the exception of certain 
days of dejection and trouhle, which 
Adèle calls the 'Vaterloo days, in the 
summer he is triunlphant with per- 
})etual victories. On a little bare hill, 
about a mile from the house, from which 
JOu can get an extensive view of the 
sloping country, he watches the move- 
ments of the enemy. The blasts at the 
distant quarries sound in his ears like 
the roar of guns. Beside him the old 
gray horse, that Philippe has set apart 
for his service, Cl'OpS the grass or stands 
for hours patiently. Down in the shal- 
low valley the Blanche runs, glistening; 
the mOWel'S sway and bend; on the ho- 
rizon shafts of smoke rise, and little 
clouds break away from the nlasses and 
drop their quiet shadows on the fields. 
And through his glass Charles watches 
the moving shadows, the shafts of smoke, 
and the swaJ"ing mowers, watches the 
distant hills fringed with beech-groves. 
He despatches his aides-de-camp with im- 
portant orders, or rides down the slope 
to oversee the fording of the Blanche. 
Half-frightened village-boys hide in the 
long grass to hear him go muttering by. 
In the fall he comes sadly up out of 
the valley, leading his horse, the rein 
through his arm and his hands in his 
coat-sleeves. The sleet dashes against 
him, and the wind rushes and screams 
around him as he ascends the little 
knoll. But whatever the weather, Phi- 
lippe waits in the road for him and 
helps him dismount. There is some- 
thing heroic in his short figure. 
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" ::;ire, my 1>rother !" he 811
'H ;-" t>ire, 
kt us go in ! " 
" Is the King of Rmne bctter? " 
" Yes." 
" .And the Empress? " 
" She is wen." 
Only once hEUi a gleam of light pierced 
these mists. It waR in the ) {'ar when, 
ItS Adl.le saitI, he had had two "aterlooH 
rmd Lad taken to his bet! in con:-,equence. 
One mening Adèle bl'ought him a bowl 
of gruel. He st'tred like a child awak- 
ened froni sleep when she brought the 
lamp in. She approached the bed, and 
he started up. 
" ..\.dèle ! " he said, hOal'sely, aud pull- 
ing her face down, kisHcd her lips. For 
a moment she had hope, but with the 
next week came winter; and he com- 
menced hiH allnual preparations for the 
invasion of Russia. 


JOSEPHINE LABROSSE. 


"Josephine," sfiid 
Iadame Labrosse, 
quietly, through her tears-"Josephine, 
we must set up a little shop." 
Said Josephine, with a movement of 
despair, " Ever.yone sets up a little shop." 
"True, and what everyone does we 
must do." 
"But not everyone succeeds, and ours 
would be a yery little shop." 
"There are some other things we 
could do." 
" :\Iamma," said Josephine, "do not 
dare! Let us Het up a little shop." 
And accorùingl
. the front roonl was 
cleared out and transformed. "That 
care they took I How clean it all was 
when th
y were at last ready for cus- 
tomers, even to a diminutive sign. 
":\1y daugbter, who will wait?" asked 
)ladame Labrosse. 
"I will wait," answered Josephine, and 
she hung her bird in the window, put 
the door ajar, and waited. 
That was ill the early summer, before 
the Blanche had forgotten its spring 
song. 
" ::\Iother," s
id .Josephine, "we belong 
to the people ,,110 do not succeed." 
.. True!" replied )Iadal11e Labrosbe, 
di
collsolately. "But we lllUHt live, anù 
tlwre ÍH the lllother," Itnd she cast lwr 
eycb to the corlær "here her 0'" n mother 
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sat. drawing at lwr pipe, 80 clark and 
"ithered as to look like n piece of !)wlk 
that had caught fire and was going- off 
in smoke. "But there are some things 
"e Cfill do." 
H ::\IamuHt, do not darf> /" 
13ut this tiwe ::\Iadame Labrosse dared, 
and she put on her cloak and "f'nt into 
the city. 'Vhen slw came hack bel' face 
was radiant, hut Josephine cried herself 
to sleep that nigbt. 
All this was in the earl y 
Iarch, befol'e 
the Blanche had learned lts spring song. 
In truth, if the shopkeeping bad been 
a failure, was it the fault of Josephine or 
l\Iadame Lal)rosse? Their "indow was 
brighter thfin other shop-" indows, and 
one would have thought tbat people 
would Lave come in, if only to look at 
the sweet eyes of J osepbine and heal' her 
bird sing. But no I In vain for months 
bad the candy hearts and the red-and- 
white walking-sticks hung in the window. 
It "as the crumble and crash of one of 
these snme walking-sticks that had star- 
tled Josephine into the confession that 
the shop "as not a success. In vain 
had )Iadame Labrosse placed steaming 
})lates of pork and beans in the window. 
Their savor only went up and rested in 
beads on the pane, making a veil behind 
whicb they could stiffen and grow cold 
in protest against an unapprecia.tive pub- 
lic. In vain had sbe nlade [alire golden- 
l>1'own, crisp, and delicate; it only grew 
mealy and unresisting, and Josephine 
was in danger of utterly spoiling her 
complexion by eating it. 
"There must be sonlething wI'ong 
with the window," said 
IaùaIlle La- 
brosse. 
,,"Tell, I will walk out and see," said 
Josephine, and she came sauntering past.. 
v.ith as little concern as pObbible. 
"2\loth('r, there is nothing wrong 
with the "indow." 
" "1' ait! I will trv," said 
Iadame La- 
brosse, and she in t
lrn came sauntering 
by. But Josephine had stood in the 
door, and her mother, chall
ing fin;t to 
catch sight ùf her, lost LeI' new of the 
window in her sU11n"Ïse at the anxious 
heauty of her daughter's face. 
"""ell! mamma." 
"Jo
ephine, why did JOU stand in the 
door?" asked her nlOther, ki
Hing bel' 
on either cheek. 
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'But the window?" persisted Jo- 
sephine. 
" Let the fiend flyaway with the win- 
dow!" said her mother; and Josephine's 
bird, catching the defiance of the accent, 
bUI'st into a snatch of reckless song. 


Now that :\Iadame Labrosse haa dared 
80 much, Josephine was not to be out- 
done, and she commenced to sew. Her 
mother always went away eady in the 
morning and came back before noon, 
and one day she caught Josephine sew- 
ing. She snatched the work. 
" Josephine, do not dm'e!" 'Vhen 
she next found her at work she said 
nothing, but instead of kissing her 
cheek, kissed her fingers. 
But why was it that trouble seemed 
never very far away? Josephine sewed so 
hard that she comrnenced to take stitches 
in her side, and of a sudden l\ladame 
Labrosse fell sick-so sick that she could 
not go to her work, and Josephine had 
to go to the city with a message. Her 
heart beat as she passed the office-doors 
covered with strange names; her heart 
stopped beating when she came to the 
right one. She tapped timidly. Some- 
one called out, "Come in!" and Josephine 
pushed open the door. There was a 
sudden stir in the room. The lawyers' 
clerks looked up, and then tried to go 
on with their WOI'k. A supercilious 
young man minced forward, and J 0- 
sephine gave her message. The clerks 
pretended to write, but the only one 
who was working wrote Josephine's 
words into a lease that he was drawing 
-" the said party of the second part 
cannot come." 
When she went away, he leaned over 
the supercilious young man and asked: 
"Where did she say she lived?" 

, At St. Renard," said the young man; 
at which everyone laughed, except his 
inquirer. He sat back in his chair, 
peering through his glasses at the place 
where Josephine had stood. St. Renard 
-St. Renard; was there ever such a 
saint in the calendar? was there ever 
such a suburb to the city? 'Vhen he 
left the office he walked a'3 straight home 
as he could go. He kept repeating J 0- 
sephine's words to himself: "l\Iy mother, 
Madame Labrosse, being sick, cannot 
come; she lives at "-St. Renard? No, 


no ; not St. Renard. 'Vhen he had ar- 
rived at the house, where he had hoarded 
for ten years, he went up to his room, 
and did not come down until the next 
mOI'ning. 'Yhen he had shut himself in, 
he commenced to rummage in his trunk, 
and at last, after tossing everything 
about, he gave a cry of joy and pulled 
out a flat, thin book. He spl'ead thi::; out 
on the table and turned the leaves. On 
the fh'st page were some verses, copied 
by hÌ1nself. The rest of the book was 
full of silhouettes, cut from black paper 
and pasted on the white. He found a 
fragment of this papm', and taking his 
scissors he commenced to cut it. It took 
the form of a face; but, alas! not the face 
that was in his mind, and he let it drop 
in despair. Then he tried to sleep, but 
he could not sleep. Through his head 
kept running Josephine's message, and 
he would hesitate at St. Renard, trying 
to remember what she had said. At last 
he slept and had a dream. He dreamed 
that he was sailing down a stream which 
grew narrower and narrower. At last 
his boat stopped amid a tangle of weeds 
and water-lilies. All around him on the 
broad leaves was seated a chorus of frogs, 
singing out something at the top of their 
voices. He listened. Then, little by lit- 
tle, whatever the word was, it grew mOl'e 
distinct until one huge fellow opened his 
mouth and roared out, "VIGER!" which 
hl'ought him wide awake. He repeated 
the word aloud, and it echoed in his 
ears, growing softer and softer until it 
grew beautiful enough to fill a place 
in his recollections and complete the 
sentence-" l\Iy mother, l\Iadame La- 
hrosse, being sick, cannot come; she 
lives at Vigm'." 
The next Sunday, Victor dressed 11ill1- 
self with care. He })ut on a new pellce- 
velvet coat, which had just come home 
from the tailor's, and started for Viger. 
'Vhat he said when he found 1\1adame 
Labl'osse's he could never distinctly 
remember. The :first impression he I'e- 
ceived, after a return of consciousness, 
was of a bird singing very loudly-so 
loudly that it seemed as if its cage was 
his head, and that, in addition to sing- 
ing, it was beating against the bars. 
He was less nervous the next time he 
came, and the oftener he came the more 
he wondered at the sweetness of J 0- 
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Rf'phine'R {R('f'. At last he gr('\\ <lulUh 
\\ ith :l< Imiration. 
"He is T' 'ry quiet, this Victor of 
yours." 
. "1\Iamma!" t;aid ,JoHPphil1e, cOllHci- 
oUHh.. ' 
" hoes he never sav a 1,.ord ?" 
" ".hy, yeH." . 
"Kow, what doeR he Ray? " 
" :Mamma, how ('an I l"('mem her? " 
" ". ell, try, J m
ephine." 
" He said that now the leaves were on 
the trees he could not b
e so far as he 
used to. That h('fore, he could see our 
house from the Côte Houge, hut not 
110W. " 
" 'VeIl, and wbat elRe?" 
"1\Ialllma, how can I remember? He 
Raid that the bird8 ha<l their neRts all 
huilt now. He saiù that he wondered 
if auy hird:4 hoarcled out; that he had 
l)oar<led out for ten veal"R. )Iamma, 
what are :rou laughing ;t? How ('ruel ! " 
" lIy little JOHé, the dear timid one is 
in 10' e." 
"l\Ianuna, with whom? " 
"How can I tell? I think he "ill tell 

'ou some da)." 
But the some-day Reemed to recede, 
and all the days of l\Iay had gone and 
,Tune hacl hegtm, and Htill Josf'}>hine did 
not know. 
Victor grew more timid than ever. 
Josp})hine thought a great cleal ahout 
his fiilence, and once her mother caught 
her hlushing when he chanced to stir in 
his chair. She intended to ask her about 
it, l>ut her Illf'lllory was completely un- 
hinged hy a letter she received. It wa:4 
eyidently written with great labor, and 
it caused the greatest excitement in the 
llOU se. 
" :\IOll Dieu !" )Iadame Labl'osse ex- 
clnilllf'd, "François Xavif'r comes to dine 
to-morrow!" And preparations were at 
on('e commenced for the re('eption of 
this François Xa\'ier, who was )Iadame 
JJahrOf;se's fn.yoritf' cousin. 
His full name was François Xavier 
Rt'augnmù de Champagne. He had just 
('ome down from his "inter's work up 
the river, and on the morning- of the 
ùay he was to dine with his cousin he 
!';t
od lea.ning against the brick wall of a 
small hotel in the su hurhi. The "'Ull- 
light waH streaming down 011 him, re- 
fleeted up from the paveruent anù back 
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from the hOl1c;c, nnd he basked in the 
}l{'at with hiR eyes half shut. His face 
was Imrllt to a fiery 1n'own; but as he 
had just lost his full heard, his ehiu waH 
a Hurt of whiti
h-blue. He was e,'idf'nt- 
l
 ùrcbsea ,\ ith great core, in a com- 
plc>tcly new outfit. He Hl'peared as if 
forced into a fmit of dn.rk-1Jl"own cloth; 
on his f('et Jle wore a tight pah of low 
shoes, with high hpclH, and red socks; 
l1ÏH arms l)rotrmled from his coat-sleeves, 
showing" a glimpse of white cufl'.., and a 
flash of reù underclothes. His necktie 
was a remarkahle arrangement of red 
mlll lJlue silks mi
ed with hrahs rings. 
On his head he wore a large, gUIu-c01- 
ored, soft felt hat. He had little gold eal.- 
rings in his ears, amI a large ring on his 
finger. As he leaned against the wall he 
had thrust his fingers into his pockets, 
Iln<l thf' sun had ea
ed Linl into a sort 
of gloomy doze; for he knew he had to 
go to )Iadarne Labrosse's for dinner, and 
he was not entirely willing to leave hili 
l)lcasures in the first flush of their no,- 
city. He had maùe arrangements to 
lJl'eak away fronl the restraint early in 
the evening, which softened his displeas- 
ure somewhat, hut when his friends came 
for him he was loath to go. 
How heautiful Josephine had grown, 
how kind that cousin was, anel how quick- 
ly the time went-now dinner, now tea; 
and who is this that comes in after tea? 
rfhis i
 Victor Lucier. .And "ho is tllis 
that sits so chcerfully, filling balf tho 
room with his hugeneRs ? This is Fran- 
çois Xavier Bcaugrand de ChaIll}>figne; 
he has just returned. Just returned! 
Just returneù from where? ".hat right 
has he to return? 'Yho is this François 
Xavier, who returns suddelù'. and tills 
the whole room? Can it be so"'? _\. Tague 
feeling of jealousy springs up in Victor. 
Can this he the one of Josephine's choos- 
ing? Yes, tmf' it is-he calls her José. 
José, just like )Iaùame Labrosse. 
But he is going now, and he is Vf'ry 
loath to go; hut he will be had
 SOJlle 
day soon, and oft' he goes. .And by und 
hy away goes l\Iaùame Lahro!--se, "just 
for a moment," she AA
 s. They are alone 
now as the) have neyer been before. 
Josephine Hits with the blood coming 
into her face, wondering what Victor 
will H:lY. Victor ul'io wonùers "hat he 
"ill say. 
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Josephine's bird gives a faint, sleepy 
twitter. They both look up, then he hops 
down from hiR perch and pecks at his 
seed-font. Suddenly he gives a few 
sharp cries, as if to try his voice. They 
both start to their feet. N ow he com- 
mences to sing. 'Yhat a burst of rapt- 
ure ! In a llloment Josephine is in Vic- 
tor's arms, her cheek is against the velvet 
coat. Is it her own heart she heal"S, or 
is it Victor's? No need of words now. 
How the bird sings! High and clear he 
shakes out his song in a passionate 
burst, as if all his life were for love. 
And they seem to talk together in sweet 
unsaid wOl"ds until he ceases. Now they 
are seated on the sofa, andl\Iadame La- 
brosse comes in. 
" Josephine ! " 
"l\famma, how can I help it?" and 
the tears of joy creep out on her eye- 
lashes. 
Suddenly the grandmother, catching 
sight, through her half-blind eyes, of 
V ictor and Josephine on the sofa, Clies 
out and menaces him with her shriv- 
elled fist, when they all rush upon her 
with kisses and })acify her with her pipe. 
And now, what is this noise that 
bl'eaks the quiet? It i
 a wild song 
from the street, echoing in the room. 
There is a shout, and a cab draws up 
at the door. It is François Xavier, l"e- 
turned for the second time. He stands 
swa) ing in the middle of the floor. 
There is a vinous lustre in his eyes. His 
coat is thrown back frolll }Üs shoulder. 
Someone bas been dancing on his hat, 


for it is all crushed and dusty. He 
lllutters the wOl'ds of the song which 
the chorus is roaring outside-" C'est 
dans la vill' de B;ytown." l\Iadame La- 
bros
e implores him with words to come 
some other time. Josephine implores 
him with her eyes, clinging to Victor, 
who has his ann aI"oUlld her. But Fran- 
çois Xavier stands unimpressed. Sud- 
denly he makes an advance on Joseph- 
ine, who retreats behind Victor. 
"Scoundrel! base one," calls out Vic- 
tor, "leave the house, or I myself will 
put you out!" François Xavier gazes for 
a InOlnent on the little figul"e peering at 
him so fiercely through his spectacles. 
Then, as the chorus lulls for a moment, 
a sn1Ìle of childish tendm'ness man tIes 
all his face, and with the gesture of a 
father reclaiming his long-lost son he 
stretches his arms toward Victor. He 
folds him to his breast, and, lifting him 
from the floor, despite his struggles he 
carries him out into the night, where 
the chorus bUI'stS out anew-" C'est 
dans la viII' de By town." 
It is late when VictOl' at last escapes, 
and hears them go roaring away as he 
flees, hatless, through the fields to his 
home. It is still later when he falls 
asleep, overcome by excitement and the 
stimulants which have been adminis- 
tered to hÜn; and through his feverish 
dreams runs the sound of singing, of 
Josephine's voice, inexpressibly sweet 
and tender, like the voice of a happy 
angel, but the song that she sings is- 
"C'est dans la vill' de By town." 


THE VALLEY. 


By Charles Edwin Markham. 


I KNOW a valley in the summer hills, 
Haunte(l by little winds and daffodils; 
Faint footfalls and soft shadows pass at noon; 
Noiseless, at night, the clouds asseluble tbere; 
And ghostly summits hang below the moon- 
Dim visions Jigbtly swung in silent aÜ". 



THE BUCOLIC DIALECT OF THE PLAI
S. 


'B)' Louis Sú.-';Ilbllfllt!. 



 'ti4ì>OOKI:NG Bouth- 
(? 
 
 
 ward from Capital 
l Hill, ahoye Den- 
i L I Yer, following the 

I eastern flank of 
l 
 . 1 the Hockies. in. a 
1 
 . . - gradually (hUlln- 
,

"'- 
 ishin
 distance 
G for oyer a hun- 
dred luiles, the eye h'a yerse'i an enormous 
extent of plain, nlesa, and mountain, 
embl"acing within their territory several 
counties, and innumerable villages, riv- 
ers, and cr
eks. If a friendly cicerulLe, 
acquainted with the landscape, happens 
to be at hand, he will be able to eÅplain 
to ,'ou that the diversity of surface is 
accåmpanied hy an almo
t equally strik- 
rug diversity of nomenclature. 
As the various place-names are nlen- 
tioned in succession, you begin to real- 
ize that behind the visible panorama 
there is an innel' history luore deeply 
intel'esting and suggestive. You are re- 
minded, in particular, of the yicissitudes 
of the three races-the Spanish, French, 
and Indian-which have crossed and l'e- 
crossed one anothel' over this entire 
cmIDtry, froIn Cheyenne to COl1nls 
Christi. The namcs they have left he- 
hind-and little else but the nalnes now 
-bear present witness to their swift 
trausitions, their overlapping's, and ulti- 
mate fusion and partial disappearance 
in a COlnmon civilization. Partial, only 
because these relict-names still survive 
to prove theil' former separateness. You 
11.13.:," journeJ by horse from DenYel' to 
Pueblo and 11m ('1' meet a Spaniard, un- 
lco.;s it he that debased travesty, a )Ie-xi- 
can bheep-shearer; you may goo 011 to 
Trinidad and SaliJa. alld fail to find a 
Frellchma.n; awl it is pretty certain you 
will never t::spy an Indian ouh;ide the 
remotest reservations or the southern 
pnehlw;. These raees, even to thf' iIl(li- 
vidual.;, have vani!-'h
d from tho broad 
paths of men; their life, their þerbonal- 
ity. th
ir moral force were of no ayail; 
only the impalpable hreath they forme.l 
iuto words remains, but how persua
ive 


these are, how endearing, how potent in 
association! 
Of the three races, the Indian& have 
transmitted the least in numher. Their 
place-names are mostly identical with the 
tribes which were Hettled near them. The 
familiar PaWl1ee, Comanche, Cl'OW, Ute, 
Uncompahgre, Cheyenne, and others, l'e- 
cur. Olle eountv in Colorado is named 
after a great clì:ief, the famous Ouray, 
but such an origin is not U!:;ual. The 
local prejudice a
ainHt the prairie tribes 
muong all frontiersmen has prohably 
discuw'aged any attempts to perpetuate 
Indian appellations. This is to be in 
Home respects regretted. 'Ve would like 
to have known and had retained the abo- 
riginal nalne for Pike's Peak, on whose 
fmUlInit the l.
tes used to kindle their 
beacon-fires for the gathering of the 
trilJes to war. Pike is very well, and 
Zebulon 1\1. Pike, after whOln it was 
named, was no douht a worthy officer 
and zealous explorer; but 
 et we ex- 
claim, with ::\11'. Matthew Arnold, II By 
the TIyssus there were no Pikes," and 
the great, hald mountain-mass which is 
constrained to pass under that title i8 
noble enough for Ol),upus himself and 
Illany native Helicons. In every Colo- 
rado town there is also a score or two 
of streets called by Indian names, gen- 
erally bestowed by the early s
ttlers. 
The town in which the writer lives can 
boast ..I..Yeeada, JJ"ahsatch, ](iowa, Cintah, 
and others-all mOl'e flexile on the 
tong.ue than their Spanish similars, 
which unùergo grotesque contodions 
on the lips of tourists from the East. 
'TIllIs a very stickler is JIll: ljo.l1O, and 
Tejon lap
es from it:::; aspirated t:;onor- 
ity into the nùgal' T-John, in which the 
butcher-boys and the groccr
 take an in- 
explicable delight. '* But all the aborigi- 
nal nn.mt::q put together cannot match 
that strange appellation which has fast- 


· In Colorl\<1o Spring'S. I now learn throu
h O('neral 
Wilham J. PRImer. one of its founders., the RV('nUes wero 
nanu'(\ by the wwn-compl\ny from the monntain,rang('8 
bt.tw(,('11 CoJonWo and the Pacific in their or<1('r of lI\1cces- 
..ion. and the croll" "trPets from the principal rIVer!! in 
thdr order of HUCt_..ion. But who W''' e the rÏ\ cr, Rnd 
mountains their SpaUibh and Indian nBmt:II' 
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ened itself upon a remarkable wind. This 
is the warnl west wiud which, after a long 
duration of unrumal cold, blows upon 
1\Iontan3. and adjoining States and Ter- 
ritories. It is called Uhinouk, but what 
it ]l1eanS I know not. In the depths 
of winter it is the forerunner of n1Ìld 
weather, and is eagerly watched and 
(perhaps) piously prayed for by stock- 
men whose lean kine are driving, shel- 
terless and fodderles
, before the 'blasts. 
There is said to be a wind sOInething 
like it in Switzerland, but, however that 
may be, there is no resemblance in 
Boùnd or root between the Alpine Foehn 
and the Rocky ::\Iountain Chinook. 
The Indian place-names in Colorado, 
however, are seldom musical or even 
pretty, as they are so often in l\Iaine or 
New York St:1te. I know of but one 
exception, and in that the beauty is of 
significance rather than of sound. Look- 
ing from the blufi'd west of Colorado 
Springs, if the sky is clear, you descry, 
away in the south, two little dimly blue, 
softly swelling hills, which are com- 
monly called the Spanish Peaks. But 
the Indians have given them a more gra- 
cious name, a name almost exquisite in 
its subtle sense of feminine loveliness. 
They called them Wa-ha-toya, which 
means "maiden's twin - breasts." It 
makes one wish they had exercised the 
same faculty elsewhere and more fre- 
quently to such fine purpose. 
Of the evidences of French migration 
in these parts there are less signs, and 
they are more scattered. 'Vhether there 
is anything characteristic in it or not, 
I cannot say, but it is a fact that no 
mountains in Colorado have been named 
by Frenchmen, at least by any recog- 
nizable French name. The only excep- 
tions I know of-though there may be 
one or two others in the less-known 
ranges-is Les Trois Tetons. Bijoa, for 
some reason or other, has been a favor- 
ite denomination; you find it applied to 
creeks, basins, and streets. Similarly, 
there is Frenchman's Fork, not neces- 
sarily French in origin, though imply- 
ing some Gallic association. I l'ecall also 
such names as Roche, Purgatoire, Cache 
la POl.ulre, and others. The French ex- 
plorer St. V rain has lent his homonym 
to several spots, and to at least one l'iv- 
e1'; and the torrent that rushes through 


:\Ianitou jl1st under Pike's Peak was 
called by him, poetically enough, La 
Fontaine qui bouille. The hard-headed 
Anglo-Saxons, reckoning this altogether 
too poetical, abridged it to Fountain, by 
which "englishment" it is commonly 
known. It is curious to compare these 
western l)lace-names with the town- 
names in New England, such as those 
Professor Dexter, of Yale College, com- 
]nented on recently in an interesting es- 
say. He shows that of the hundred given 
by public authority before the 'Var of In- 
dependence, fifty-seven were taken direct 
from British sources, seventeen came 
from peculiarities of location, eight from 
the Bible, and only three from names of 
prominent early settlers and founders. 
In Colorado these last are numel'OUS, 
though perhaps not equal to the number 
named from distinguished men of the 
past and present. But I have too little 
space at my disposal to linger any longer 
among these relics of French and Indian 
passage. A passage, indeed, through the 
country is all that is mal'ked by these mea- 
gre designations of mountain and stream. 
If we trust the testimony of surviving 
epithets alone, the Spaniards had more of 
a local habitation and a name than the 
others, and left more frequent and more 
permanent traces. All over the countI-y 
we are contemplating they have left the 
marks of their occupancy; their senti- 
ment and speech are closely intertwined 
with valley, peak, and plain. In nearly 
all their place-names there is the music 
and sonorousness with which the Cas- 
tilian tongue endows even the common- 
place. Among cl'eeks we have Alamosa, 
CaITIero, Ce balla, Chicosa, Gores, Piedra, 
Pintado" Gata, Graneros, Los Piños, 
Hermosa, Gregario, La J ara, etc.; among 
mountains, Blanca, Canejos, Dolores, the 
La Garita Hills, Sharano, Pagosa, La 
Plata, etc.; and among counties and riv- 
61'S a rich variety of soft-vowell ed, liquid 
vocables. 'Vith regard to their generic 
name for mountain-masses, I foresee a 
speculative problem of a minor sort more 
curious than the absence of French ap- 
pellations for individual peaks. The 
Anglo-Saxon uses the term "range" in 
describing them, but to the SpaniarJ 
they constitute a sie1'ra, an epithet which 
he applies to the crest::; of sea-waves also. 
'Vhere the former sees mainly distance, 
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e"\.tf>nt, e'ontinuitv, thf' lattf'l. fì:'{es ])is at- 
tcution on the H

w-likp, sprrated crOWllS, 
or summits, which are to him more typi- 
eal, nppan'ntl.r, of true' Illount:linom
 
form. rrhcn' are ph'nty of f4Uch featurcs 
in the !tocky :\lountains, and natives call 
tbem "lmfl:tlo-horns ;" but I have often 
wOJl<lel"('(} if t1u' hills of Spain-the SÙ.,.ra 
.J[(u/1.e, for instance-pussesl'>ed any dom- 
inant peculiarity of the kind, which led 
to its hCl'uming a univenml term for all 
moulltaill-rangcH everywhere. It woulll 
he a nice 'Juc
tion for :\lr. Fl.ccman or 
"'la.x. :\lüller, who possihly might ùis- 
cover (hea.vcn help us!) a new myth in 
it. But I b:1' e said that in spreaùing 
ovcr this "it1e territory and tossing his 
f;uperh, hig}1-souIH1ing appellations a1>out 
everywhere-leaving thenl to stick where 
they would-the Spaniard brought his 
sentiment with him, ruH1 transmitte<.l it, 
or rather its husk, to a ra.ce of harsher 
tongue, on whom it hangs like BODle 
strange, barbaric jewel. Yes, it is here 
in ...\.nglo-HaxOllllom in ùoth its religious 
and chivalric foruls. ""hat wa:i it but 
the fine Spanish audacity of worsbip th'tt 
gave the sacred dpsignation to the snowy 
hills cncircling the 'Vet l\1oUll tain Valley, 
the Sangre de Cl'isl{) (l\lountains of the 
Blom[ of Christ). It only remained for 
the })rusaic, harvesting .American to step 
in and " locate" its neighboring plateau 
fiS ,r et l\1oulltaill Valley, for the his- 
tori('al imagination to fin<.l a new }>oint 
for a long- departure backwal'd into the 
fatality of racial traits. The same bur- 
vival 
f a vanishe<l faith is seen in the 
beautiful names Rio de la,ç; .jnimas and 
Rio Volor,>,..;. _Vter the persons of the 
Trinity they sought to celehrate all the 
saints of the ealenc1ar-not quite all, 
bowC\"er, but cnough tù answer for 
scorf'S of shrine-offered candles-San 
l\Iigucl, Hau Lui
, Santa l\ Ia ria, Santa 
Clara, San Juan, and many others. Sn.n 
Cristo bal i8 L1uother among the titles of 
honor, hut it is mentionecl only because 
it suggcsts that if this simplp personage 
wm
 an early canonization of the Church, 
then thc origin of the na.me in Cole- 
l"Ídge's IJoem is far more anei(:'ut than 
t:'Íthf'r tLe poet or his annotator, )1r. 
Dante Rossetti, supposed. '* \.t any rate, 


· See a vcr.. cunous dillCUIIsion, In T, Hall C'aine.ø Ueml- 
niPoCeIlf'CR of Ho.....t>tti, C\.Incerlling the origin of thtJ nawe of 
ColcrÏtt
e'ø Chri5tabcl. 
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hpro th('AP signs of 01<<1 Spanish Chris- 
tianitJ" are, and herc they will probahly 
cling, rarc and curious reminders of tho 
hits of media.val piety that Jut\ c ('udurp<l 
after tho conqucstH of another race and 
an antagonistic (;ulture. 
All these town- aud rin.r- and mO\ill- 
tain-nauH's forIH part of the currcnt 
coin of the }>cople of Colorado. On 
their lips, bowever, find on the lips of 
all tra\ plIers, they Jmve mostly, e
ee})t 
in 0 hvious eascs of parallelism, lost their 
}>rimitive meanings. Few persons stop 
to thin]{, when they cross the l\larshall 
Pass and sleep at Salida, that Salida is 
the outlet or olltgate in the cleft of the 
environing hills. But the town was 
named, I helieve, hv Americans, remind- 
ing me-what I oùght to Laye suid be- 
fore-that this i
 probably oftener tbe 
case than "e know. There are some 
Americans, it seems, who are romantic 
enough to prefer tbe old Spanish names, 
and where a new one hecomes neces- 
sary they have zeal cnough to find one 
that shall accord with the ancient sys- 
tem of nomendature. 'Vornen, in par- 
ticular, lm\ e honored the custom by 8 
generous observance, and it is not 8ur- 
pl"Ísing to learn that the names of many 
of the small yillages along the line of 
the Denver and Rio Granùe Railway, 
and the wbole nomenclature of one of 
Colorado's principal towns, were in- 
,'ented awl affixed hv feminine tact and 
fertility of Buggestio
. 
Place-names, however, are in 8 man- 
ner permanently settled; 
'ou employ 
them as you do some other modern im- 
plements, because tbey are 8 conveni- 
ence, because they are indispenf'ahle to 
finding Jour way or directing others to 
find theirs-not an ea
)\ task under the 
best circumstances. But the kind of 
frontier coin ] anl about to speak of 
has hardly this excuse; not, at least, in 
the same ùegree. It is not universaUy 
compulsory; it is a cOIlvf'uience only to 
thp restrid('d class who ust> it, and to 
those who deal or consort with them. 
It constitutes, in Hhort, the hucolic dia- 
led of tlIt- bYTeat praÍ1"Íe States. 
Tbe large clasH of words that haye 
spruug up among cattle-owners and 
('ow-ho
.s, to desi b 1"llate the various al'h
 
and general eOllduct of their occupation, 
has ne,er been catalogued. On cOJning 
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into contact with this pastoral life you 
find yourself, even within the limits of 

'our own E
glish, in a world of nov- 
el and not altogether comprehensible 
tenus. It does not take long to master 
it, if you are thrown for a tinle an long 
the rovers of the plains, and its strange- 
ness gradually wears off. It becomes, 
indeed, a familiar and useful addition to 
your conversational stock of the vernacu- 
iar. Kay, you even find the field of its 
usefulness enlarging,. for the terms of 
the "round-up" and the "branding" 
and sheep-shearing are more or less 
piquant, and lend themselves easily to 
applications remote from their primi- 
tiye usage. Transposed to the ordinal'Y 
business or social concerns of modern 
life, they come to have a sort of zest 
in them; they reveal new sources of 
humor; they place old saws and old 
customs in a sharp light, a fresh il- 
lumination; but always by that under- 
current of suggestion, by contrast or 
association with the original })ursuits, 
which the words described. So I heard, 
last year, a politician speak of a bolter 
of the Republican ticket as a "bucker." 
A "bucking horse" is one that "jumps 
sidewise or forward, up and down, with 
his legs stiffened into an unrelaxed per- 
psndicular," and the image certainly has 
a kind of affinity with the moral action 
of a refractory voter. 
"I'll put a check-stI'ap on him, if he 
won't do it ! "a little chap exclaimed to 
another, unconsciously using a phrase 
drawn from the training of horses ; for 
the" check-strap," in cow-boy parlance, 
controls the bit in the horse's mouth. 
The cook on a ranch used to be called a 
" rustler;" but as it was necessary for 
a man who served three meals a day to 
a whole camp of hungry herders to be 
peculiarly alert and energetic, any un- 
cOlnmonly active man is now not sel- 
dom spoken of as a "rustler." A slight 
misuse of the powers of activity and 
craft has mnplified its sense so that it 
may denominate a thief. "Pilgrim" 
and" tenderfoot" were formerly applied 
almost exclusively to newly imported 
cattle, but by a natural transferrence they 
are usually used to designate all new- 
comers, tourists, and business-men. "To 
go over the range" is to die, as any reader 
of Bret Harte's frontier storie
 knows; 


but once it was limited to cattle. Al- 
most every visitor in the 'Vest has seen 
steers "roped" or "roped in " for the 
branding; but to "rope in" a nlan, now- 
adays, is to secure him in a business 
or social venture, and sonletimes to his 
disadvantage. I don't know whether 
the epithet "thoroughbred" imposed 
on a fine woman is of western origin or 
not. I have heard Englishmen use it, 
but it is not uncommon here. A friend 
tells me he has heard a sheriff talk of 
" close-herding" several prisoners in his 
charge. On the plains it means the dif- 
ficult art of keeping cattle in a compact 
body, close together. This is a novel 
transferrence of meaning, but it is well 
fortified by good example. The original 
meaning of our verb hold was something 
like herd, or rather the verb corral, 
Englished from the Spanish. It meant 
to fend and feed cattle, and from this 
primitive usage its lnultitudinous senses 
are derived. But these terms of wi- 
dened application are few and far be- 
tween; they give no idea of the extent 
of the cow-boy's specialized vocabulary. 
Here is a short list of the words used in 
connection with the ordinary occupa- 
tions of his life on the plains: B1'ond, 
noun and verb; brand-book, containing 
the recorded brands of the county; brand- 
ing chute, branding-iron,. counter-brand, 
v. and n.; flying-brand,. lazy-brand,. 
brand-bunch, small herd of cattle; bunch- 
grass,. crease, v. t., to stun a horse or 
steer by a blow in the neck in order 
to catch him; cut out, to separate an 
animal from the herd; cutting-horse,. 
crop, n. and v., an ear-mark, or to make 
a mark by cutting the ear; dewlap, a 
cut in the lower part of the neck ; vent, 
a brand announcing sale; singlebob, a 
slit ear dropping down. Other marks 
signifying ownership are O'ver-bit, over- 
hack, over-half-crop, over-slope, swallow- 
fork, under-bit, unde1'-hack, etc. These 
are mostly technical, but the common 
terms are almost equally unfamiliar- 
such as g1'ade, adj. and v., improved cat- 
tle ; grass-cattle, fed only on grass; hack- 
anW1'e, bridle made of horse-hair; heel, 
to lariat an animal by the hind leg; hon- 
dOll (derivation unknown, though prob- 
ably from Spanish hO'ì1,da, the eye of a 
needle), the Hlip-knot of the lariat; 
paunch, to shoot a refractory steer 
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through thf' paunch, produ('in
 a. t('m- 
porar)" quietude; ri[l, f:inyl -n!l, douU - 
r1[1 (ill ,-cry general uc;e throughout the 
'Vt'sh'rn Stah's); rOIl1H1-ul', Jl. and v. ; 

l i,.kt r, ß water-proof oil-coat; 
tl'inf), a 
small colle .tion of homes or ritecrs; 

tl"illY-}Þt'(lm, pail"f
 of hor
('s or mules in 
lon
 S\1C('(-,SHiOll; tail, to hold a titeer 
down by the tail after it is lfissoed and 
hef'lctl ; i1'ail, TI. nlHl v.; traa-l'attlp, trail- 
cillf'h; wranglt'r, ß dog-herder; -ranylt'- 
f"Ut)ff'd, mi-
ture of several gaits. The 
Ìist is hy no Illf'ans complet(., hut it COIll- 
In'is('s the most common vernacwal' 
tenus in U::iP.* It will he observed that 
they are nearly all simple, intellig-ible 
woras \\ith, for tho most part, obvious 
meaning's. In this respect they differ 
froIll tLe mass of the London slang or 
Bt1'(:'(.t dpsignntions for (lifferent pur- 
suits published last 
 ea.r in the report 
of the Commissioner of the Census in 
]
l1glan(1. TherE' were at le:u;t thirty or 
forty of these, from whieh, taken hy 
thembelves, it woula ha'\"e heen imro
si- 
hIe to have gllessed the kind of o('cupa- 
tion thev described or, ra.ther, eOllcealed. 
But hesides being clear and pertinently 
fonned, it is p11in that very few of the 
terms in the' cow-hoy's ,'ocalnùary are 
susceptihle of extended a})}>lications. 
They are not likely ever to penetrate 
polite so('iety. Some of them will pass 
into manuals aB .Americanisllls, and some, 
perhaps, will soon tind thelllseh'es along- 
Aidr "gcrrvIlmnder" "boycott" and 
"dude," if 
 the 1'ep
rt respe('ti
g ex- 
Prcsident Porter's new edition of 'Yeb- 
Ater is true. For the most part, how- 
evcr, they are at present calculated only 
to amuse young ladies at Eastern din- 
ner-tahle's; find under the delicate numi- 
pubtious of a "collegiate" ranchman 
they are indeed, on BUeh occnsions, capa- 
lile of nffording inexhaustible diYer
ion, 
being continual remiIlder
 of 
tories of 

-ild life Imd 1'0\ iug adventure. 
"hcn we come to consider the class 
of words (lrawn from the ðPllnish, we 
find them not onl) more numerous, hut 
more in tereHting. It is astonishin
, ru- 
deetl, how muny of these foreigni
llls 
hf1.\e crept into tho common b{>eecL of 
the lk>ck:r lIountain States. 


· Many of the W'ol"1b enumerated here and ell1ewhere in 
thl'l paper apI_red In tbc XurtbwclIlcrn Live 
tock Jour- 
nal in the fall of 1
"'-'5 
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The ('('ntral house on a lanc1ed estate, 
and the >state its If, is a ranch. The 
Spa.nish "Qllt'110 m('anH ß JJ1('AS, and so 
the 
 \.UJ(,li.('an herd('r hpefiks of his ('Olll- 
prmions collectivel
. as tLe "ranch" or 
the "oufi1." To" 't"amo::;" the ranch 
IUe:lnH to ch'ar out, though in Spanish 
it is a familiar conycrsatioual interjec- 
tion, as "'Yell, come now." Rwlf'/u "f) 
i
 the steward of the mess; it is used in 
Kew )Iexico, anli less frequently elbc- 
where. So, instead of herder, some say 
t'af}llf'rO (Sp., cow-llerd); instead òf 
"pard," the usual mining slang, (; 1't1l- 
palìero; and for 8 frienù, ("ompadrr- 
which are all good Castilian. ('on'al 
\Sp., small Jard) is ß univen;al term for 
the enclosure in which ('attle are kept, 
but cnrralf'ro, keeper of the Jard, is 
scarcely ever heard. "lH.'n the' cow- 
boy is àt home, or, as he usually puts it, 
at the" home-ranch," his house is often 
partly lmilt of adobf', a spedes of sun- 
burnt brick, of whieh the :\Iexicans 
understand the value and croft of con1- 
position hetter than their BhalJ}er neigll- 
bors on tLis Hide the Hio Grande. If 
the weather is cold, JOU will probably 
find hinl inside, hugging his e
tllfa (Sp., 
Htove), l'egaling hirns(:>lf with a scanty 
breakfast of turtiUas (diminutive of iorin, 
cake). In :\Iexico, it is a pancake made 
of Inc1ian meal, mashed, and haked on 
an earthen pan. If, on the oUler hand, 
the day is mild, as it iH most likely to be 
so far Houth, where these epithets mostly 
prevail, he sits out on his piazza, "ith a 
light :,('rapp of striped woollen thrown 
over his Hhoulders. and gazes over his 
fields of alfulfa, which is excellent Spnn- 
ish for lucern, or letting his e
 e "nnder 
past arroyos, on the one side (Sp., a 
hrook or rivulpt, hut in the :Korth" est 
u:sed for any dried-up creek-cowie [Fr., 
cOliloir] has the same sense, and is used 
quite aH much in some States)-and 
barrancas, deep holes mnde hy nlOuntain- 
floods; and, on the other, along the 
gl(\:l.llling lines of his aréquias, the snme 
watcr-canals JOu Hce in the central parts 
and devated plateaus of ole I Hpain. 
In the distance, beyond the rhapmTal 
(Sp., for plantation of evergreen oak, 
Quer >liS -ile.r, and so any thick tan
le 
of bramble-bushes or thorny shnlbs in 
dumps), he ma
. descry the "cm;on (Sp., 
tUlllld or cfinnon); or the m,-'
a (Sp., 
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table-land). with its growth of cact ll.'
, 
loco, and yucca; or, if he lives far enough 
south, allow his eye to trayel to the 
pueblo and the tower of the mezqllita 
(mosque, in Spain generally applied, I 
think, to l\Iohamn16dan places of wor- 
ship), or figure to himself what is going 
on in tbe plaza of the neighboring town. 
If there is to be a baile there that even- 
ing, he is pretty sure to go. Baile, cor- 
rupted into" bailee" aIllong cow-boys, 
is allied to our ball, but it nleans also 
sheriff (bailiff), which is significant. The 
connection between balls and bailiffs 
in :x ew l\Iexico is, unfortunately, l110re 
intimate and frequent than would be 
thought desirable in Boston or New 
York. The true cow-boy delights in the 
lingering waltz which the sefioritas ac- 
cord hÜn; he will hop and roll about 
until he has worn out his zapatos (Sp., 
shoes), and still he is I'eady to swear 
that his partner is his ojo, the very eye 
of his heart. I nlentioned loco above. 
The history of the word is rather singu- 
lar. In the Spanish it is an adjective, 
meaning mad, crack-brained. There is 
a plant on the plains which poisons cat- 
tle, and produces all the ordinary symp- 
toms of insanitv; and someone, observ- 
ing this, called "'it loco-weed. FrOlll the 
substantive a verb sprang into use; cat- 
tle showing signs of 1nadness are said to 
be "locoed," and so finally the word ex- 
tended to human beings. Some have 
derived these 1neanings from the plant 
itself, as if it had originally borne the 
name" loco;" but this is incorrect, the 
real process having been just the reverse 
of it. So much for the cow-boy at home; 
but thp. cow-boy at home is, however, a 
very tame, a hardly recognizable person- 
age. Let us follow him as he equips 
himself and starts for a "I'ound-up," and 
catch whatever H,ying vocables we can 
as we "lope," a contraction of gallop, 
on our bronchos, they being for the 
most part, as the Spanish word implies, 
rough and crabbed little beasts. Cuddy 
and bw'ro are the two epithets which 
distinguish the small donkey; of the 
former the origin is buried in 0 bscul'ity, 
but burro means primitively stupid, and 
all the world knows how well it is ap- 
plied. Es 'Un burro en el tratajo, says 
the Spanish proverb--" He drudges like 
an ass." 


How much of the pastoral life of old 
Spain adheres to the cow-boy's language 
appears most plainly when he talks of 
animals, particularly of his horse, his 
horse's trappings, and his personal 
" outfit." 1\lore and more he is getting 
to !Jrefer the American horse of large 
bone and sinew, and the pony is being 
increasingly set aside; but the TtHl
lang 
(S})., me
teJÌo), or cow-pony of the mh.ed 
Spanish and Indian breed, or the bronchu 
(native Californian) used to be his favor- 
ite and constant companion. It was an 
undoubtable sign of his identity; the 
minute the eye could discern, on the 
farthest horizon, outlined against a clear 
sky, the cow-pony's small, slight frä.me, 
the drooping head and scraggy neck, JOu 
knew with whom you had to deal The 
Cheyenne Indians in the old days, the 
Apaches now, might t:;how a similar re- 
lief under the proper conditions, but if 
you were a wise Ulan you would harcUy 
find yourself within many miles of any 
such possible vision. A common Indian 
pony is called a rayuse, one of the few 
terms which stock-men have inherited 
from the tribes. It has come to be used 
in a depreciative sense, being ap})lied to 
any poor, broken-down jade. But of 
whatever breed or strain it may be, when 
the beast is caught, by heeling or cOITal- 
ling, his troubles may be said to begin. 
Preparatory to saddling, the hackarnore- 
which is said to come from the Spanish 
jaquÙna, a halter-on the plains usually 
wrought of t\visted hair, is thrown over 
his head and firmly tied. Then the sad- 
dle-blanket is laid over his withers, with 
sometimes a tilpah, or parti-colored rug, 
woven and dyed by the Navajo or Taos 
Indians; and over this the saddle-the 
huge l\Iexican saddle, or perhaps the 
l\IcClellan anny-saddle. If it is the 
former, it has to be "cinched." This is 
fl'om the Spanish substantive cincha, 
meaning a belt or girdle; cinchar, to 
girdle. To" cinch" a horse is by no 
means the same as girthing him. The 
two ends of the tough cordage which 
constitute the" cinch" terminate in long, 
narrow strips of leather, called látigos 
(Sp., thongs), which connect the "cinches" 
with the saddle and are run through an 
iron ring, called, if I remember cor- 
l'ectly, the larigo ring, though why, de- 
ponent saith not, and then tied by a 
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series of cornplicatc(} turns and knots 
known only to the cra.ft. HOlll<"timeH 
thero is a COli ref> (IIHlin.n 
), or leather 
("over, to protect the sadillo in wet "ca- 
ther ; and if t1w tran'ller has a pa("l...-Illule 
t ) accompany him, he will ha.ve further 
to muster the art, not despicable, of se- 
curing his apal'rjo, which in Spuiu is the 
l)U("k-.-.alldl(' for Humpter horses or mules. 
The }l(,'rder in question hus Leel1 a 
long time mounting; but now that he is 
up and prickiug about before the Htart, 
let us ha.ve a good look at him. Exam- 
iuing more clo
el.r this picturesque fi
- 
ure of the plains, that flips rapidly past 
us as we whirl hy in HOme westward- 
bound train, and anal
zing his dress and 
accoutrements, we l)ef.,TÏn to 8ee that 
('ven in this hi, iul Iluttter of e
ternals 
he bears the iIuprint of mixed uh80cia- 
tions. "Thether he folio" 8 the trail in 
'.re
:ls, Arizollu, or 'Yyoming, somethillg 
of the hahits and customs of the t:iemi- 
chilized 
Ic-úcan cow-hertl or shepherd, 
B01uethillg of the orig-inal pastoral cen- 
tre in whi('h his kindretl first moved, 
still sticks to hiM, partly as indefinable 
atmosphere, hut mostly us very definahle 
tmhstance and detail. 'Vith unvarying 
uniformity, cow-Loys "ear the broad 
sombrero. 'Vhat an admirahle head- 
gear it, i
-"a1"111 and stout in "inter, 
and 11 sheltering shade against summer 
SUDS! 'Vhen they ride through a coun- 
try hedged with ÏIllpenetrable thicket, 
where the cattle seek refuge from the 
driTing "blizzards," or when the season 
comes for the shearing of Southdowns 
or rough-fleeced )lexieans, it is neces- 
sar)' to don their chap,ç;; (
p., contracted 
from ('haparro, oak-bush), which are 
trOU'ien; made of stout leather, and 
stitchptl with leather cording. 
\. jacket 
of the same material iH sOlnetimes worn, 
cut short in tht:3 jaunty Spanish fashion, 
and braided, jw;t as JOu see them in the 
streets of ðeyjlle. Add to these the 
woollen shirt, gay in color find laced in 
front, the high boots, the sash, and the 
g-reat, jingling spurs, and you have of 
the ouit,'r apparel of the herders nearly 
everything e
cept the quirt, the 'rea fa, 
the láfigo
, anù the tapaderoð. Quirt 
i::; probably Spanish 0.1 so , if we may 
no\\ havo to finù its Spa.nish equi\ alent 
in ruerda, a rope; it is a Hhort whip, 
maù
 generally of dre:::;scù leather, woycn 
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into man
. curious shapes, and, lile the 
hu("ka III ore, oft(.u ('nt\\iued \\ith horHe- 
hair. The Tf
ala in Spa.in is generally a 
rope t.Uu.
a to tic one horse or I1lule
 to 
another to k('('p them ill liue, hut in the 
,y cst it is Bimpl,v Englished lariut. Las- 
so is of course Spanish ([azo, a lloo
e). 
('ollfes!u, perhaps a corruption of clU'rda, 
is another epithet for it. 'fLe old wom- 
en in Spain cuver or unCO\ er their cook- 
ing-pots with tapadf>ros, 100He lids, but 
among the 1\Ielicalls .tnd herùerH the 
word is applied to the leather covering 
for the l>rotection of the feet. Lega- 
del'O.
 is prohably not Cal:;tilian at all. 
It is the te1"1n used for the stirrup- 
straps; and it looks as if it might have 
been derivefl frOIfi the root of the noun 
legadll1'a, ligature, but it is not. It 
8eems to ùe the solitary instance of an 
English word passing into the f::>panish 
or l\Iexican, and coming hack to us, dis- 
guised, as a fine Spanish changeling. 
The straps which hold the stirrups on 
many of the large 1\Ie
ican saddlcR are, 
in fact, leg-guards, and thiH seems to be 
the homely Cinderella. whom the Spanish 
tongue, like a true prince, transformed 
into its legadt'rus. 
The indispensable habiliments, of 
which I spoke above, 8eld0111 go alone and 
unadorned. The most ordinary "outfit" 
of a herder costs about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, which seems like 
needless extravagance, and is so, in part. 
The extraordinarY dearness of certain 
articles, such as 
a fine sombrero or a 
hea,)' water-proof coat, iR quite beJond 
their intrinsic value. The taste is in- 
dulged as a matter of whim mostly, but 
the cow-boy is far more the sla,.e of 
caprice anc.1
 the fashion of his kind than 
is imagined. Touches of ornament here 
anù there betray how much of the ci\il- 
i7ed conventioIl still clings to him, or, if 
JOU please, how much of the 1"0.\ agel). to 
which he is exposed, and gradually con- 
forIllR to, has grown into his nature. 
His life i"i so rough, so rude and brutal, 
that a sort of internal reaction occurs at 
intervuls, out of which there flashes a 
('00.1'80 hut genuine need for pleasure, 
for gayet), color; and its ll1Rnifestations 
assume the btrangest, most comical. and 
pathetic forms. The old alld tattcre<1 
ðumbrero has it.-:; sun-parched tassels of 
gil t and tinsel. the sash encirclin(J' the 
, t> 
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waist, and streaming in the 'wind as he of San Antonio you "ill meet your hf'l"o 
rides, is sometimes of orange or green, or nlartyr, as the case may he, with the 
like that of a Spanish toreador in the beautiful boots hanging to his saddle, 
bull-ring. But of all parts of his cos- and hi::; e:ye surveying thenl with a de- 
tume the boots are mnphatically the fiant satisfaction. The heels, 1 omitted 
most wonderful. It is in boots that the to say, are the chief points of pride. :Ko 
instinctive dandyism l:ying at the bottom Athenian buskin could have stood so 
of a savage's nature crops out unmistak- majestically high; they lift a man sev- 
ably. Over a pair of stiff, straight boots- eral inches into the air of this poor 
jacks, Bluchers, or raw-hides-an Indian world, and lend him a sort of lllOral 
is complacently and outrageously exult- loftiness. ",Yheu, through over-Illuch 
ant. The cow-boy is discriminating and usage, they wear down on one side and 
fastidious; he soars higher, and, what the occupant stunlbles and goes down, 
is better, really attains his aspiration. I as may easily happen, what a fall and a 
am not travelled enough to say what the humiliation is there, my friends! It is 
mode is everywhere among the drivers said that the audacious among '
bull- 
of cattle, but in Texas they really sur- whackers" dance from this elevation, 
pass the most ambitious conceptions of but only he can believe it ,,-ho has seen 
the modern Beau Brummel in the mat- them egging around in a doleful bole'ro. 
tel' of leather and prunella. There the There is, I doubt not, a suitably musi- 
cow-boy sets himself out like the jay in cal appellation for this foot-gear, but I 
the fable, with as small and narrow and have to confess myself ignorant of it. 
high-heeled a boot as ever the cavaliers As for the boots themselves, I am quiet- 
who followed Rupert could boast, so ly convinced in my own mind that they 
small and so tightly pinching that it is are neither American nor J\lexican, but 
only donned anel endured on certain pure, untarnished Castilian. They haye 
solemn occasions. You will not see these their proper and venerable parentage in 
extraordinary foot-coverings if he is the boots of the stately hidalgos who 
whipping up a caballo or caballada came over with Cortez, or with the old 
(bunch of horses following a "round- frial's who sought the seven cities of 
up") or a remontha (bunch of saddle- Ciboa. Unfortunately, Prescott anel 
horses), or if he has any other active other historians have failed to l'ecord 
work to do. The solemn occasion is com- this peculiar tradition; but that it is a 
monly when he enters town after a long fact you have only to see a native Texan 
absence on "the trail." Nothing then mincing along in aristocratic agony and 
can be allowed to dispense with tho with a quaking heart of apprehension 
ceremony of boots; they must be worn, for that fickle, turnable heel. If it is 
displayed, exulted in mightily and unc.. not then clear to you that it was primi- 
tuously, as a monk exults in hair-cloth tively Inade for those old courtiers of 
girdle. 'rhey are delectable things to blood and ducats, in the days of the 
the eyes of the nascent cow-boys, the Spanish Inquisition, to prevent them 
novices of the trail. See how high they from growing grossly fat and running 
are! Look at the parti-colored laces in away, I shall lose all faith in ocular tes- 
front! And listen to the conchas, the sil- timony. It accompanied and expl'esseù, 
vel' ornaments outside the spur, as they no doubt, the contemporary taste in 
jingle and ring to the broncho's tread! cultos in verse, and in sticking to it, as 
This is indsed a glorious moment in his he so often does, particularly when it 
experience. But once out of town, and declines to come off at once, the cow-boy 
far from admiring eyes, off come these is only proving his affinity with the 
terrible tormentors, and a few miles out "swells" of a by-gone world. 
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ft perfOrmallC(\ of 
" ] J 0 h e 11 g r in," 
givt'n in Italian 
at the Glo he 1'he- 
ah'(', ill Boston, 
SOUlO y(':u's ago, 1 
wa
 Htnwh "ith 
a, to llif', l'ut1wr 
hu li('rous i 11 (' i- 
dcnt. It happcned at the ('lm;(' of 111(' 
('('- 
onù ad. The squahhlc hetween Rl.,a and 
()d I'Iul was well OVPl' for the 11 011 ('c, the 
('horus h;ul OW'f' more taken up its Hong of 
homage to thc young hridal couple, "ho 
WC1'(\ now slowly }msRillg" up tht> chur('h- 
steps \\ ith t1il' king; just as th(.y wpre 
('uh.ring the great Oothic portal, the 
assembled ("rowd stoppel1 its singiug', 
the or('h('stra. was silent, awl the only 
sOlmd heard was tllf' Aoloul1l }J(,illH of 
the organ, ('oming' from the interior of 
the chu]'('h. ill of a HIHlc1eu a terrifie 
hlast ('lUlle frotH the thr('(' tr01uhOlH's. 
Rl:;a tUJ'1lt'tl rouwl as if iu fright; Orll'wl, 
catching her eye, raise(l her right anu 
iu thn'iltf'uillg gesture, as t11(> eurtaiu 
fell slowly. l
eiug- H.('('ustOlUt.c1 to 1001.. 
fur 0. ...pccÍ1ù signinc'l1H'c in e\ or.rthing 
that happeJls iu an opera of 'Yagncr's, 
Illatllralhr tri('(l to a('e01lut for this 
lHl- 
den affrighte 1 l turuiug r01l1Hl of I;l.
fl'.o;; 
the onl) {'"\.plalla.tiOl1 that ln.y on the 
snrfu'('e was that the tromh;)ncs had 
startlec1 her, mill that she turnpd rou1Hl 
to RPe wlmt was the 1I1Ilttt'r. Yet, for a 
\ragllerilLll }1('roiuc to he so Htartlf'cl b," 
u'nythiug tromhones ('onlc1 (10, Ht'PIIW(} 
strange. "lien I got home I looke(1 


up t]H' passage in the s,'ore, and founc1 
the follo" ing '-!tn,ge-c1ir('(.tioll = 


.\t this point t1H' kill
 anti the hridal 
('oupll' Imvp ,'cached tilt. top stt'p h>adillg to 
the ca.thedral 
 /';(XIl tllrllS in great f'Ulotion to 
/olu'lI!Jrill ; lll' rp('ci\"e:o: }u'r in his arms. FroIO 
this f>mbrace :-he 
laJl(,l's ill timid al'l'ft'lH-'u- 
sion do\\ II the 
tel's to the ri!-!ht, and ,",C(':; 
Vrtl'/ld raisiJl!! h\'1" arm 3.1!ain::;t }wr, a:'; if sur' 
of vie.tory 
 ]....(
,l turn::; away her face in terror. 


Tllm' "1(l1l
/t',
/f.l JÌt",,
 ! The nctors 
h:ul lllH,(le 1l01l!owusp of t1u' situation. 
HI...;a I"hould uot turn round 
u(lùelllv, 
as if sta.rtlec1, hut bIo" 1" HhyIv, to take 
one last. tiuâc1 look at Lher 
)1
1 {'ueIllY, 
who HuswerH h('r glaIH'(' with U, tllreatc;l- 
iug- gesture. 
\Jl(1 the trOIllLone blast? 
That, too, has its 1lleaning': it iH th
" 
motive of T.JtJlwllgrill'
 solemll illjuuctiou 
to l';I,
a ill t hf' tit-st ad : 



ie Rolbt dll miC'h lu>fmgen, 
noch \\ï

CIl'8 
lIrg(' tragf'u, 
woller icll ka1ll Iler Fa}nt, 
lloch "ip lllein 
 am' nllil \rt! 


(Sen.r shalt thou ask mc, nor have n 
('are to know, whell('e I am come, lior 
what my name and ("ouditiou !) 
This tromhouf' hlast is to tll(' ear 
what Orlrud'.
 llpliftpc1 ann is to th(' 
eve: n. reminder to EI...:.a uf her proUl- 
i
e to L()}u:'llflrin, which we is only too 
surely (lpstim'c1 tl1 hn'llk, Ilwl in hreak- 
inn' ,
'hi('h s}w falls iuto Or/rut/'.o; SDlue. 

 . 
The tromLonc hIa:;t tells the mcmllng of 
()rtl./Itl'
 geHtlll'P, awl hlast Hwl gf'stur(' 
should ('OJlU' e\.llc-tly together at th( 
SILIllC momcnt. III this" ny, 11.uJ in thi:, 


l'uJlynl!ht, 1"-'ii. by Chnrlcq 
"nbll('r'
 Son:-.. \11 n
ht.
 l'('''CrH'd. 
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Siegfried Meeting the Wanderer. Siegfried, Act III" Scene 2, 


... 
 


(From the original sketch fur the scenery used at Ba
Tenth, by J. Huffmann.) 


way only, is 'V agner's lueaning to be 
nladc clear. 
Now, all this may seem very trivial, a 
mere insignificant detail-an actTess's 
turning rOlmd hurriedly instead of slo-w- 
ly, a gesture cOIning a few seconds after 
a trombone passage instead of together 
with it. But it is of such seemingly in- 
significant details that 'Vagner's peculiar 
art is made up; and it is by an enforced 
care for such details that the Bayreuth 
festival-performances of his music-dra- 
mas still maintain their reason of being. 
H the only mission of Bayreuth had been 
to bring the "Nibelungen" and "Parsi- 
fal" before the wodd, that mission would 
have been fulfilled long ago. 'Vagner's 
operas and music-dramas, from" Rienzi" 
to " Götterdämmerung," have worked 
their way into the regulal' repel'tory of 
nearly every important opera-house in 
Germany, and with the dt'ath of 'Yag- 
nm"s widow "Parsifal" will probably 
cease to be the exclusive }H'Operty of 
BaYl'euth. ..\s for the popularity of 'Vag- 


ner's works in almost every pm't of 
the world whm'e opera can be given with 
due splendor, the BaYl'euth festivals may 
have hastened its growth, but they a
8ur- 
ecUy did not cause it. It was in l\Iunich, 
not at Bayreuth, that" Das Rheingolcl" 
and "Die 'YalkÜre "first saw the light; 
and )Iunich stoUtl ready to bring out the 
l'est, to the end of the list, only'Yagner 
declined the of reI' with t,hanks, The im- 
podance of Bayreuth in the mot-history 
of this century lies far less in the fact 
that 'Yagner's gl'eater music-dranlas al'e 
performed there than iu the peculiar 
style and couditions in which they are 
given. Bayreuth is no longer the head- 
quarters of 'Vagllerian music-drama; but 
it is distinctly the headquarters of 'Vag- 
nerianism, of those ideas relating to 
musico-dramatic perfonnance in general 
which we fin<l set forth in 'Vaguer's 
wl'itings, and which, although they apply 
with especial force to his own works, are 
also applicable to the dramatic works of 
other cOlllposer
. 
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Götterdämmerung, Act 111,. Scene 1. 
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(From the origin.l.16kctch for the bcencry ubCd at Bayreuth, by J. Hoffmann.) 


Last 
Ulll111er I got a letter frmll a 
eompete11t juag
 I,f bUdl mattf'rs. then 
trun\lliug in (h'l"Juany; the following 
seutpIH'e struek tIle RS l'eeuliarly 11ote- 
worthy-donhly so. perhaps. be('au:se it 
eoufirnH'<1Ill)" OW11 experif'}l('c: "I hean 1 
'Loheugrin' ill Vieuna, tul<l "aH diH- 
gusted-singerH rushing- up to the foot- 
light::; and holding high notes as long- as 
tlU'y ('oultl, jus1 like oltl-fashiOlH'tl Ital- 
ian opera. )[
. C
pf'l-ielH'e in s('vpral 
eities here lm-- 11'(1 nw to the eondnsioll 
tlmt naJ1"t.uth aua 3Iuuieh fiI'f' th(' only 
l'Jal"l'S \\'1)(>rc "-ag-ller is gin'n fiH la) 
shonl(l he." Here we have the true l)l'('s- 
put awl, it is to ùe hoppa. future nlÎssioll 
(If Jh\T('uth-to l'n's('l"Y{, iutad nIP "
a,o'- 
neria
 tra.(litio11H of musi("o-(1r:tllmtie l'
'- 
formallcc. 
T}l(' l{'
uliug' prill('il'lf' 01 the ".n.
rrw- 
riall l11Usi('-dra.lll<t is. hri{'tly. this: That. 
tL.. te
t--wha.t ill oh1-f

shioI1cd dia- 
kd \\ as called the I ih,.,'lIfJ-ou('c wl-it- 
ten hy tIll' pod. aU otIl('r IwrHons who 
have to do \\ ith the \\"ork-l:omposl'r, 


stage-arl'hitef
t, scene-painter, ('0
tun1er, 
stage-manager, conductor, and Ringing 
adors-shouh1 aim at 0110 thin
, fiwl at 
oue thlllg' only: the 1110:-;t exa(.t. perfect. 
and life-li1.e expreF,:-.ion and emhodinlent 
of the pOf't's thought. Of 'Yagner'H 
idp:\!o; c01H'('ruillg t)l(' function of thf' 
('ompospr, n.nd of his own 
tyle of dra- 
matic composition. much La-- hí>en \n-it- 
teu. hoth in ('
plana.tion awl C'1-itieisU1. 
It is with hi", ideas on the proper fun('- 
tions of the otIWI' C'o-op(-'rators in the 
work of hrin
rillg the lHusie-draum into 
eomplpto heing-that is. his i(h'as OIl tJl(' 
matter of 111 usico-( lralllatic pcrfOl'mallCe 
-tha.t I have espe('iall
 to do here. That 
these i(l(':ts of \ra c !1H'r's hltH' h('(.n sO al- 
most uuiversa.l]y I
isunden..;tood. or onh 
partially wH1cl';;tood. and sO ineomplet
- 
Iv ea1'1-i(.(l out. is to he ath-ihute<<1 to two 
ÙIings: in tli(' first l'la('e. to a genl'ral 
la('k of npprc('iation of the unexamplt:'<<1 
s('ri()U
lH'SS \\ ith which "
:\
rrler took 
(-'\"t-ry dptail iu n. form ot art \\ hich pro- 
dUl"l'rs aud l'erforuu.'l-:-;-and the public, 
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too, for matter of that-had heen wont 
to treat with a certain f'n,yn,lier nondm- 
lance; in the next place, to that force of 
inprtia which makeR it HO difficult for 
the human mind to free it.self from the 
influence of 10ng-aeqtÙred habit and 
leaye tl1e heatpl1 path of familiar rO\
- 
tine. That the 'Vagnerian system of 
musico-dramatic performance has been 
understood and praetieally earried out" 
ill a certai11 wholesale way, hy lllany a 
manager, conductur, and actor is true 
enough. The general artistic tenden- 
cy of this sYRteul has been. ao;; a rule, 
pretty aceul:ately grasped. It is in the 
inadequate appreciation of the impor- 
tance of, often im.;ignificant seeming, de- 
tails that performances of 'Yagner's lllU- 
sic-drallms too frequently faU short of the 
true Inark. 
Let us. then, consi<1er together some 
of the details in this sJ'steJu of 'V agner's, 
for, as I have said ah'eady, the whole 
system is made up of det:Üls; and con- 
sider especially such details as are most 
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cOlllmonly slighted in the ordinary l"Ull 
of performanees. For tlw sake of the 
greatest possihle clearness, I will take 
np, sl1('eessively, these four point,; : 
I. SCENERY and STAGE-S}
TTING. 
II. STMTE-::\iANAGEMENT. 
ill. ACTDW. 
IV. 
IUSICAL }'ERFOR-:\IANCE, which in- 
dudes the singing of the aet.ors and the 
playing- of the orchestra. 
In 'Vagner's treat.Inent of (":1,eh onf> of 
these I:;everal items one thorough-going 
guiding principle is to he noticed-the 
utter and absolute sinking of the per- 
former ill the work. Everything is done 
to prevent the attention and interest of 
the audience from being taken up with 
the performer's individuality, or with 
his personal vocal, or dramatic, talent. 
In the palmy (lays of Italian opera the 
sta
(" was, by its whole eonstruction 
and arrangement, an arena in which 
the protagonists should display their 
powers, and it was tacitly accepted as 
such by the public. 'Yith \Vagner the 
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Mime's Hut, Siegfried, Act I., Scene 3. 
(J<'rom the original t;ketch for the scenery used at Bl\yreuth, lJy J, Huftulann.) 
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Htnge is 
imply th(' f-;('pnp of a. <<1nuuati(. 
story. The H('('IH'rV mu
t he at Ollee 
realistip and p()cti
all.,' Aignifi('ant; its 
men'}y pidnl'{'s(luC vahIl' iH of H('('owI- 
ary 11l0IlU'Ut. Its ('hid aim i:-; tu pro- 
tluec tho illusion of reality. }'rolll 
:-;hakspere's plaeur<ls, hung up in Hight 
of t1H' alHli('J}('e in t]l(' Oluh(' 1'hp:1tn', 
that the 
peetators might kl10W "hat 
secne to pidure in their imagination, 
to the dahorah' H('('l1es IH"Cs(.uh.a di- 
rpcf1v to th(' PYC 011 the sta'J"e at Eny- 
reuttl, ean he trn "('a the" hok ('Yoluti
ll 


f 


, 


.31!J 


1'laf'anl t(Jld t11(, f-;}wdator what thp 
t-il"CIlC was SU})po:-,,...a to \1('; our nlOre 
Illoùeru S('CIH'Q' :-uyy(.
t
 it to him, hut 
do('s not (10 lIlU('h morp thau that. If, 
for iustalH'e, the t)(."elle ili a virgin forcf:;t, 
this iH hy no mean8 wLat tlU' stage 
sho" Hour ('ye ; what "e adually spp is 
not a. ,'iq,l"Ín forl'st, l)llt a rcctangular 
or trapczoi(Ial ('Iporill!! in 11. yiq...,"Ìn for- 
est, and plan1u.d oyer at that. The 
A('Plle may Huggest a ron.st to tlU' imag- 
inatioll, Imt it docs not f-;how it to the 
eyp; there is no real illusion. The 
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Da5 Rhemgold, Scene 1, 
(From the original sketch for the sccllcr,r used at Bn
r('uth. by J. lIoflmnnn.) 


of s("c11pry 011 th(' lllotlerll stagc. ..\IHI 
probo.hl." few of u
, such is the fOl"ec of 
conn.-ntion, ]uwc taken the trouhle to 
think how I1lw.h of the Rha1.spí'r('an 
cÅpbnatory p]llcarù stilll'í'lllaUlS in the 
s('cner
' of ordinary ('pera. )lany, en
n 
of tlU' hes{ })ailltí'tl illtf'riors hut more 
í'spel"ially till' out-of-door S(,í'Ilt's. in l"011- 
'clltional opf'ra, go onl) one htep far- 
tLer thall Slmk
pel'c'8 })lacardl'5. TLe 


plank floor (ur, l'(.rhn.pH, the greí'1l cal'- 
pet), the regular rows of trt'es on each 
sitlc of the Rtage, the flaps of blue ("
m- 
vas that do (Iuty for sky, often e11- 
eroachiug upon the tree-topl3 and but 
ill-joined to the hackgound-these are 
things to which custom has inured us, 
and the meaning of which we undpr- 
stand; 1,n1 the illusion product.d by 
tLelli i
 slight, or llull. And it i'i not 
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merely the hahit of long sef'in
 fnlch 

;('enes as this on t1w ...tng(' that leads us 
to 1U"('ept thp1I1 ; that otlu.r hahit of in- 
stilldi \"el." lookiug' upon the stage as un 
"arena for prota
olli
tH" counts for 
Uluch in our ren.<linPHR to a('("('pt tho 
partial 
uggpstion for the ('ompletf' 
pi(.tun'. But cOlllparp- Rlwh a sta
e- 
pic.ture ns I have just ù('scriLc(1 with 
the Hl"('lH,' iB tlw thircl :I('t of "Sieg- 
fric.(l" as it is stagf.d a.t Bayreuth [see 
the illustration on p. 51G], nnd J ou b" 
at a glanc'e the sup(.rior illusion pro- 
(1tH'('(1 hy \ra.
"'ller's m(.thod of Htage-sd- 
ting. H('re the natural wihlness of the 
pil"ture is !pssPllt'c1 by uo C'omprOlllise 
with foItage-eouvPlltiolls-the l'oekH do 
not stop foIhort at the ha('kg-round, Lut 
coyer th(' stage; the stormy sky is oue 
grf'at cloucl-masH, 110t a series of oyer- 
hallgiug arc1H's of CaB\ as; the dark 
caycrn l::)ee1l1S to rt'ach down into the 
Yer
r howels of the earth. 
rhe stage is 
no Iou gel' a slllOothe( I "arella for pro- 
tag-onists," hut the s('el1(' of a real-seem- 
ing ùramatic ac-tion. The stage-pid- 
Urf'H of JliulP's Hnt, in "Riegfrie(l" [po 
.;lkJ, n.IHI of the first se('ne ill "Das 
Hbeing'Ohl" [I)' .31B J. show all equal 
loying care for ('omplete ,isunl r('pre- 
seutation. In HOUle fmltastic Heelles 
which play in tll(' reg'Ïon of the tmper- 
natural. awl with which exact realisIll 
lm"\, eousp(-!uently, little to clo, "?ah"1ier 
.-;ho\\ s huw perfectly \\ illillg he is to 
sacrifice pictorin.l Leauty to more purel
T 
(lralllatic eonsÏtleratiolls. The scenery 
of /\1 iJl!f.-.:úr','i )Iagi(' Oarc1ell, in the Hel'- 
owl aet of "ParRifal " [po .;22], l'ame iu 
for uot a little pretty shal'}> rriticism 
when that ,1rama was first hrought out 
at Bayrc.:uth. 'flU"' eolorillg (ruJlniug 
lllostlv on \ iolcut reds alill yellows, with 
some 
 Ycry viyid grpens, if 
I l'f>UleInher 
aright) was <ledarec1 to h(' garish awl 
yulg-ar, and the extra()1'( linnrv size of the 
fie )wcrs was much objecte<l to. 11lIl('ed, 
this s('('ue, as it first 1U{'pts the eyc, doeH 
not Seé111 wholly n. thiug- of hpau6. Uut 
all this garish cnlor, this Brohùiw,mgian 
yegehtion, have their allotted function 
to perform-a ver
' useful illusion is pro- 
ùun'd. The tlaunting hugene
s of the 
surrounùingl::) ù wurIs the figures of the 
PltJll'f'r-Gids-the viyifip(l tlowt.'r'i who 
try their st'lluetions UPOIl l'ar,...iflil-to 
eltin ðIllallUt..S:3; tLO:::,è full-gTowll 
 ouug 
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wonlCll appear lill' tiny fairieR, and all 
that might SN'IIl gross and f'arthly ill 
thp H(.c1udion-s('('JW is CIll'('c1 l)y this 
dainty prdtillesA. \\1U'1l I fir:-.t saw 
PurKijrtf dam Leriug over the "till at the 
ha('k 1 ('onlc1 not, for HOUlf' nlOJlJeut
, 
h('1ipve that it was l'eally HPlT \\ïnkel- 
UHtllll, "ho stands a gooJ si"{-foot-two-or- 
three in his stoCkingR. I took thE' ap- 
paritioll to he a mock" ]'a/"....ij(1I in pe1'- 
specth e "-ou the principle of the little 
pa
teboanl Lo/wlIyrill that hit,.hes it"J 
\\av aeruss the lm.ek-tlat at our theatreH 
hdore the 1'(-'111 Lo/lt'Jly,'ÙI appears. It 
was ouly \\ hen he 1 )egau to sin
 that I 
Haw that the" ]'uI",-.:;fa[ in perHpeetive" 
aUlI the rt':11 }'ar.-.:;fal \\,('rp ou(' ; and then 
he iUlllH:
(lia.tely luuk(.c1 n. n1Íle oft: 
One of the great triumphs of 'Yug-- 
11er's H'ysh'm of stage-s(.tting" is his 111(,.th- 
od of shiftiug seeuer)". ill general, he 
Hhows himsf'lf ayerse to fre(!uent change:::; 
of f-w(-'ue, es}>pciuJly to those sudùen 
('hanges hefore thp (-'.n's of the Hl'f'eta- 
tor of whieh 
hn1.sp(>r("s plays are full. 
Incleeù, hc delJrecated anything that 
iuterruptf'c1 tlU' cOlltinl1it
. of the <11'a- 
umtic a.ctioll. III most of his operas aua 
music-dl'mnus one bet of bcenery dues 
for a whole' act. Still, he sometimes 
fouud hÍIlls(.lf foreea to shift the Sf'PIlf'ry 
dltl'iny an act, and it is his manner of 
managing such ('harltjcm,'u!.'-: ù. t'ue that 
is eSl'e(.ially lloVel and poetic iu itR 
effect. Such ("hanges a::; that from 
Sachs's Work-shop to the Field on the 
Banks of the Pegnitz, in the third act of 
"Die l\Ieistprsiug'er," or frOlll tliP Hall 
of the Gibi('hungen to tllt' Top of tIle 
BrÜnnhilclenstein, in the first act of 
"nï,Uf'rc1iimllleruug," do not pro}>C:'rly 
('Olne ulldf'r this h('ad, for a curtain is 
droppell during the seene-shifting. _\11 
that (liHtinguis}ws tlwse ehall
t:-d of 
S('elH'rv frol11 tbf' usual OlWS t1m1 an" 
maae 
 Let\\ een two acts is that the 
orchestra continues pln.
 ing uutil the 
W'W s('('nf" iH sC't awl tlu,'}'(' is no real 
wait, or t n!r'ude. Buf the changes I 
now spéak uf especially are thu:-.e which 
go ou \\ ith the curtain raised. Such 
are all tIle' ('hll.Ilg"('H in "Da:; l
heing-()Id " 
(the ('urtain remaius ra.ÏI-;ec1 during' the 
whole of this drama), the changeH from 
the 'fountain Pa
s to the To}> of the 
Brllnuhiltleush'iu, in the third Ret of 
.. Siegfried;" froni the Banks of the 
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Rhine to the Hall of the Gibiehmlgen, in Act ill. The seenerJ", ",hiell repre
ents 
the third act of "Göttenliimmerung;" a flowery lueado\\", l)('gins to movp slowl
' 
the changes from the Forest to the Ranc-t- from left to right, and a gradually shift- 
nary of the Grail. in the first and third ing picture thus passes slowly before the 
acts of "Parsifal." These changes of Hpectator's eyes. The field, little by lit- 
<:;cene are of two kinds-either the scen- tle, becomes dense, and ever denser, for- 
ery is shifted gradually, in sight of the est; the forest, in its turn, ('hanges to 
spectator, as in the Descent into Kibel- rocky gulch or caîion. Soon there ap- 
heim, in "Das Rbeingold," awl the pas- pear traces of lnan's handiwork-the 
Hage from the Forest to the t;anctuaIT, rock appears roughly hewn. and, in al- 
in "Parsifal," or else the setting of the most total darkness, the spectator seems 
new scene is hidden behind clouds, as to find himself led through a subtcrra- 
in the change from the Bottom to the nean passage cut in the solid rock. The 
Banks of the Rhine, in" Das Rheingold," change goes on-the rough-hewn rock 
and some of the changes in "Siegfried" bf'comes masonl:r, and soon we pass into 
and" GÜtterdämnlerung." Infinitely the a colonnade, through which we seem to 
most impressive of the changes of the be led until, at last, this underground 
first kind are those in "Parsifal." The corridor is seen to issue into the 8anct- 
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The Magic Garden. Parsifal, Act II., Scene 2. 


(From the original sketch for the scpnery w;ed at J
ayreuth, by the brother.. Brückuer and P, Jouko\'sk).} 


cut [po 523] represents the heginning of uary of the GI'ail itself [po .1)24], whi(.h 
the transformation in the first act as appears before us deserted, dark, almost 
'Vagner originally meant to have it; awful in its solemn architectural gran- 
but as this change was somewhat motli- deur. The impressiveness of this grad- 
fied at the performances, at the instiga- nal transformation, heightened, as it is, 
tion of Scalia, I prefer to describe the, by the ever-increasing and, at last, al- 
in every way similar, transformation in most total darkness and the unearthly 
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Parsifal, Act I., Scene 2, 


(From the urib'Ïllsl ::.kctch fur the :oCCllCl'Y u:5clI at Ba)TCULh, lJy the brother" Brückllcr and p, Juukov"hy.) 


mu
ic of the orchestra, i.3 something of 
which words arc impotf'nt to convpy an 
n.:lf'(llUl.te idea. The t 1"!tC (a:
 the Fn,'neh 
have it) of a gradually shiftin:
 lJa('k-flat 
i..; hy no nH'allS new, awl h3.8 hC'f'll elll- 
p10yea more than once hdorf', Dutahly 
in spectacular fairy-pieces; lJut neypr, 
surely, has it bf'en used to such nmjes- 
tic soh'mnity of !'ffect a:
 by 'YaglH'r ill 
" l>arsifal." Ana 110te }wrp that, if any 
smallest detail had L('en lacking-, if any 
merely eonventional theatrical itelll Lad 
ohtnl
lec1 itself upon the scemingly rea] 
scene, the complete1H'sR of thc illusion 
would have vanished, ana, with it, thf' 
llllsp('akahly grana ana solemn impr('s- 
sion. As au ('fInally imIU"('ssive pxamplp 
of the ::;('cOl](l sort of dmng-e of seCIW, l('t 
m(' take the one in the third act of u Güt- 
t('rdiiuunerullg-," which tak('s placp after 
SÙ'yftic(l'
 (leath. Tht' t:;tag-e-sdting- is 
shown in th(' illustration on pag-e 517, 
which rl'prespnts an earlil'r scene in the 
::;ame nd. The men place SÙ>f{fi"ied'
 
dead body upon his ::;hiehl u.!Hl bear it 


on their sholùllprs, in saa proces'\ioll, up 
the rocky })at 1 1 at the right, to the al- 
ternate! v Hole1ll1l awl martial strains uf 
the nuw'falniliar Dead-:Uarch. T\\ilight 
has set in, As the proc(.ssion rOUll< Is 
the corner, a11<l gradually disap}>('ars 
frOlll t:;ight, ('xhalatious of evening n1Íst 
begin to rise from the surfaee of the 
Rhine. The mist thielH'lls into fog, amI 
gradually ('overs the whole g-round of tlw 
Hcene ; little bv little it ri
c
 into doud8, 
which at length hide th(' whole scene 
frOlll view. pushing tlH'ir \\ ay up into th(' 
nearest fon'g-rouIHl. TheIl, after awhile, 
the clouds hegin to rise, and flissipate 
themseln.s into finer awl tÌ1lf'r mist, 
which, in g-radllall
. vanishing, l'eveals to 
u
 the Hall of the Gibichungen at night, 
the ra
's of the moon falling upon the 
s('pne through the opl'ning at the back. 
These mist- awl dOu<l-efl"l'ets an
 pro- 
duced, as is no\\ well kno
 n, by jets of 
sb>arn, at last b\' Rt<'am a.nd a series of 
gauze curtains' c01ubinl'd. Pnwtieally 
the douds serve us a curtain behind 
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Parsifal, Act 1/1., Scene 3, 


(From the original f>ketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by the brothers Brückner and P. .Joukovsky.) 


which the scene-shifters can ply their 
craft unseen by the audience. But the 
dran1atico-poetic superiority of this nat- 
ural-seeming curtain of cloud over the 
conventional act-drop, or over the still 
worse })rocess of shifting scenery piece- 
meal in full sight of the spectator, can 
be seen at a glance. 
It is ÏIn})ossible to leave this subject 
of 'V agner's system of stage-setting 
without touching upon his equally note- 
worth
? systerll of lighting the stage. 
That he presupposes that the audito- 
l'ium shall be in as complete darkness as 
possible, so that all the effects of light 
shall be confined to the stage alone, and 
that the seene and what goes forward 
thereon shall be the only visible ohject!i 
to the spectator, need hardly be said. 
The darkened auditorium is with him a 
sÙzp qua '{IOH. But, heyoncl this, his 
n1ethod of lighting the I-itage itself l)}"e- 
sents points of espeeial interest. 'Vag- 
nm"s manageluent of light is in quite as 
strong contrast to old-time theatrical 


convention as his manageInent of 
cenery. 
Here we find another example of bis 
fundmuental principle of dramatic per- 
formance-that the stage is not to he an 
" arena for protagonists," but the scene 
of a real, or real-seeming, dramatic ac- 
tion, The old method ,vas so to ar- 
range the means of lighting the stage- 
foot-lights, side-lights, and bead-lights 
-that the greatest possible intensity of 
light should be shed upon the per- 
former, es})ecially upon his face. 'Yhm'e 
the public was, with reason, Sup})osed 
to come to the theatre to judge and, if 
possiLle, enjoy the performanee of eer- 
tain artists, the point of parmllount im- 
portance was that these artists should 
he diHtinctlv se(
n. No HmaUPHt detail 
of their geHt'Ure or play of faeial expres- 
sion l11ust be lm;t upon the spectator. 
The actor earried the drama 011 hiH 
Hhoul<lerH, and the actor 1l1ust he plain- 
ly visible. To what length
 of abHurd- 
ity stage-convention carried this prin- 
ciple I harlUy need Hay here. The 
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midnight murderH that ]U1\ C hCPll ('()m- 
witted on thc f\tagp amid a hlml'(' of 
light tit only for iu:-\tantauP0us photog- 
raphy must he ('yer-IH'csent to the 
UH'}JlOr.,- of hahitnal thpatre-gocrH. But 
"ith ""agueI' the play is tho thiug", not 
the adoI'. .\.s his sef'nery is l'calistie, or 
l'OIlUllltico.ll
' poetic, so also is his stage- 
lighting. His fir
t }H'Ïueipk is HO to 
light tlH' stag-e that the Hn'up 
]mll 
See111 real. "ïth him night is ni
ht, 
awl da
. is da
' ; (-'v('uing and lUorning 
twilight are tlU'lIlselW-'H, awl llot11Ïllg 
eI
e. Hhu.do,,::; are t'ast from the Hun 
and moon, and not toward them. If in 
SOUle of tIle iut('riors at U:n rputh th(' 
light 011 the stage difters Ìittle from 
that at ordinary theatres, the out-of. 
door SC('nCH ar
 lightf'd in a manUel" 
utterly at variance with 
thcabieal con ven tion. 
The imitation of direet 
or diffused fmnIight or 
llloonlig-ht is wonderfully 
perfed. The light seems 
all to eome from one 
point; not frOlll a point 
tweutv or thirt\' or forty 
. ' ., , "- 
feet distant, hut from the 
very Hun or Jlloon its('lf. 
Tr
es ('ast their proper 
shade. Then the illusion 
of out-of-doorabnosphere 
is c0111plet('. One of the 
worst results of the crude 
glare east upon the stage 
In. thl' old methoù of 
li
htiug, especiallJ in out- 
of-duor bCene
, was that 
the atmosphere seemell, 

o to HI)('ak, 1mrnt up, aIHl 
the dramatic aetion lm<l 
too much the appearance 
or going on in a Va,('llllm. 
\Yith \r a
ner's often In'Ïl- 
liant, l)ut never g-ariRh, 
btage-lighting, effects of atmos})here are 
possihle. These efl:(>ctd are pro<lu('ec.l 
h
" large eurtains, not of gauze, as has 
f)ometirue
 heen reportell, hut of ("oarbC 
twine netting. These net-curtains a.re 
so hung- that little or uo aired light is 
shell upon them, awl the
' are prncti('al- 
ly inyisihle to the 
pectator; but they 
produee just that dleet of fi c.lenspr a.t- 
mosphere on thc h01'Ïzon whieh is no- 
ticeable in the rcw. lanùscape, and lÙSO 


I I 


:)25 


ttid greatly in pro<1u('Ìng (lffp(.ts of at. 
mo:-\phel'Ï(" persl)('(.ti,'c. The range of 
Jâll-.; at till' l):u.k of the Htagf' in tho 
thin I :Let of "Pa.rsifal" looks a goo 11 ten 
or twe1\ e milcH otl'. III the last few years 
[ have H('Pll t-;imilar JlPt-('urtail1:-\ use
t1 for 
t}w f:jauw PUJ1JOSC at HOUle of our thea- 
trts, but never with equally good re- 
HultS. The netting itself is too plainly 
yisihh', and no illusioJl i:-\ pr()(hH'e<l. 
The lietR are, in the fir:-\t pla("c, made of 
too white a twine, and, as they are gen- 
erally hung l)ius, the diagonal lines 
fonned hy the rhomhoid:ù, or tli:Ulloud- 
f)lmped, 1IH'ShC8 are e:\ceer1inO"h liable 
to eatch the light. The Bay
e
uth at- 
lllosphcrf'-nets are of the natural (.('ru- 
color of the he1:up, aud, unless ruy 
JlH:'lllory plays me fuul, are lnmg so that 
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(From ß photograph from life, by Carl Gicsscl, Ba)rcuth.) 


Parsifal and the Flower-Girls. 


the Juesh-lines run v('rtiealh- and hor- 
izontally, insteatl of ohliquei y . Quite 
as Jlotewort1n as \Ya
rner's imitatiou:-, of 
slmlight and
 moonlight, and of natural 
out-of-tloor atulOHplwrc, are his efreds of 
partial or t( Ital darku('s:-.. ..\.s, pra.ctical- 
l
', no light eOlUes frOtH the auditorium, 
he can throw his stage into ('omph.te 
tlarku('ss wlwnever the uature of the 
secue requircs it. \.S the eurtain rises 
on the second act of "Gütterdäuuuer- 
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ung, Hagen and Alhcrirh al'e, at first, 
absolutely invi:-;iblC', so dark is the 
stage; and, throughout the first scene, 
their figures are to be seen distinctly 
only at mOlnent
 when the thick clouds 
pa1
t and the l1100n cast
 its light upon 
the couple. Of course, old -:school stage- 
managel's will object here that this 
darkness of the stage nullifies at once 
· one of the actor's nlOst valuable nlefinS 
of lhamfitic eftèet-it l'enders his play 
of featul'e invisible. But 'Vagner takes 
his effects where he can find them 
strongest; and if he can obtain greater 
dramatic force from the elements than 
from the actor, he does not hesitate to 
do so. Surely no gesture or facial ex- 
})ression that an
y actor ever had at com- 
mand could produce an effect conunen- 
surate with that feeling of te1"1'Or, in face 
of the supel'natural, which seizes upon 
the awe-struck listener as .L1Zb(->rich'
 


Sei treu, Hagen, mein 80]m ! 
Tranter HeIde, sei treu ! 
Sei treu !-tl"{-'U ! 


rings out, as from the Vf'l)' throat of black 
night itself, as the fell Nibelung grad- 
ually vanishes fl'onl sight. 
Having shown the fundamental guid- 
ing pl'inciple, and some of the Inore im- 
pm.tant d{'tails of 'Vagnm"s stage-setting, 
let TIle now consider some of the charac- 
teristic points in his system of stage- 
managenlent. Rel'e we find hilll even 
Illore at variance with old methods than 
before. In the old opera the chief, if 
not the onlv, business of the chm'us was 
to sing; the nmnner in which they were 
gl'ouped on the stage wa
 deterrninecl by 
certain practical considm'ations, which 
were, indeed, of smne weight. They 
must enter upon the scene in the way 
least likely to Cl'eate confusion; Oilce on 
the stage, they must be so grouped as to 
leave a sufficient space free for the pl'in- 
cipal singel's, and also so as to immre the 
best possible musical effect. The now 
familiar con ventional placing of the 
chorus in two double lines, one on each 
side of the stage-sopranos and tenm's 
on the left, contraltos and basses on the 
right--was the result. This was quite 
as much a piece of stage-convention as 
the "trapezoidal clearing in a virgin 
forest;" as we saw, in the one case, a 
regular line of painted trees 011 each Hide 


of the dearing, conventionally sugges- 
ti ve of a fOloest, so do we hel'e sef' two 
con'esponding rows of singers, conven- 
tionally suggf'stive of a cl'owd. In one 
case, as in the otlU'l', the Rmootheù arena 
is left free for the }JrotagoniHtR. Now, 
"T agner ovm.threw this military preci- 
sion of arrangement com})letely. 'Vith 
him the chonu;, together with the nOll- 
singing supel'numeraricH, }mve but two 
functions-either they al'e passive, but 
always InOl'e or less interested, s})ec- 
tators of the dramatic action, or else 
they take actual Pal't ill the aetion itself. 
In both cases the manner of their coming 
upon the stage, their gl'ouping and their 
action thm'eon, al'e to be l'egulated by 
one principle, and by one only-they 
Inust })roduce the illusion of reality. I 
am here tempted to nmke two citations 
from 'Vagner's own ,vritings, 'which, al- 
though they have to do especially with 
scenes in "Tannhäuser," an opel'a not yet 
given at BaYl'euth, give a clearer idea of 
his management of masseH on the stage 
than anything else I can think of. He 
writes: 


Let the stage-manager see to it that the 1)1"0- 
cessions in "Tannhänser" be not cond ncted 
on the customary marching plan that has be- 
come so stereotyped in our opera-performances. 
Marches, in the accustomed sense, are not to be 
found in my later operas; and, accordingly, if 
the entrance of the guests into the 
ingers' Hall 
(Act II., Scene 4) is to be so managed that cho- 
rus and supernumeraries march on in couples, 
make the favorite serpentine procession ronnd 
the stage, and then place themselves in two 
miJitary rows along the side-scenes, expectant 
of further operatic occurrences, I only beg that 
the orchestra play to this some march from 
" :Norma" or "lleJisario," but not my m usico 
On the other hand, if it is thought good to re- 
tain my music, the entrance of the guests must 
be so ordered as to imitate real ]ife, and this, 
too, iu its noblest aud freest forms; away with 
that painful regularity of the traùitional march- 
ing drill; the more manifold and unconstrained 
are the groups of arriving guests, as of separate 
families and parties of friends, the more cap- 
tivating will be the effect of the whole entry. 


.Again he writes, in another place: 


For the performance of my "Tannhäuser" 
in Paris I ]lad rewritten the 1irst scene in the 
Venus Mountain, and carried out on a larger 
plan what had previously been ouly cursorily 
indicated. I called the uallet-master's atten- 
tion to how very nonsensically the wretchel1, 
mincing little pus of his mænads and bac- 
chantes contrasted with my music, and a:,keJ 
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Parsifal, Act II. Scene I, 


--- ----J 


(}. rom the originall!ketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth. by the brothers ßrÜckner and P. J()ukov
ky,) 


him to invent instl'ad, and llave }Jcrformed by 
his ("or1';-., svmething daring and wildly suù1ime, 
that :;hould correspund to the bac'chanalian 
groups represented on famuus antique bas- 
reliefs. The JJlaIl whistle,l on his fillg-er
, and 
said: "Ah, I understand yuu ; but for that surt 
of ùusille
s I shuuld havè to h:we all JJrcmicrs 
.'wjds,o if I were to lJreathe a wo)",l of this to my 
people, ami show them the attitucle yuu mean, 
we shuul,l han' the rtlll-rtlJ/ on the !'pot, and 
We :;houlù ]>p 10:'1." 


Thi:; la
t is particularly suggestive, 
fOl' it has to do with the one scene in all 
\Y fif,l1lel"S works, since" Hif'uzi." in which 
tlt(' ('011)." de {mild is hl'oug-ht into }Jlay- 
a Hecue which :-teemS to hear cOl1:;iùerahle 
external resemblance to the conventional 
ol)('ratic bolld d i /"t!J'/ i,-:....;,>110'1I{, but whieh 
dift't'rs therefrom uttel"ly in its l'ea.l 
dmracter. I have ::.een this 8eene most 
sumptuously mounted in )!ullich, but 
with no hettRr urti
tic result:; thau those 
"hich \VUh'11Cr prohably had to put up 
with in l)aris. 'fhe" wretched, mincing 
littlf' J1((
 " of tlH-' da.lH'el"H-not to Hpea.k 
of the <luite conventional :-;hort Hkirts 


of the LJ/" Illil'1'{ s-cuntrastetl violently 
enough with the otherwise Hellenic 
charadpr of the fH'cne. It is highly prob- 
able that this scene will never be cor- 
rectly lllOunte<l 1llltil "Tannhiiuser" is 
given atRaYl"(
uth. But a visible example, 
or suggestion, of what \\P a f..,l1lel' demand- 
ed in scenes of this description is to be 
found in the secluetion-s<,ene in the sec- 
ond act of" l)arsifal," as it is giyell at 
Ba)Teuth. Thel'e is, to be tmre. no danc- 
ing in this scene, but its g-enel'al dl'amatic 
charadeI' is very similar to that of many 
openLtic ha.llf't-scene:; ; indeed. it l'ecalls 
,ividly the beene heh\ een Rubt'rt u.nd 
the l\Plln.
. in )re
p'rbeer's "Robert Ie Di- 
able," and any dramatic composer hut 
\Va
t'J1er would undouhtedly have turned 
it into a hallet. Here the PlULCC1'-Uirls 
(vivitied flowerH) who ply Par
ifal willi 
their fascinations nUl about the :-;tage in 
absolute disorder; what little gl'OUping 
there is seelllS purely accidental. Each 
gid wants Pllr,"
fal for hen;elf; and the 
way they all tloek around him, and pull 
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one another this way ana that, in order 
to get at him, gi\.èH no HuggeHtion of 
concprted or prt'('oncerted a('tiOll. The 
accompanying ('ut [po 52f>] gives some 
notion of the lawless freedolll of the 
scene, only it is to be noted that S0111e- 
thing of. the o l'iginal vivacit
r of pose 
has been lost under the fh'e of the pho- 
togl'apher's camera. Still the group 
shows l)lainly enough that nothing' l'e- 
mains here of that n1Ìlitary preclsiOll 
which marks the evolutions of jigu- 
ranft',"': or chorus-singers in conventional 
opm'a, 
The style of acting which 'Yaguer de- 
mands is, essentially, that which the best 
model'n taste requiî'es in heroic spoken 
drama. The meaningless, Hlel'ely con- 
ventional gesticmation of the traditional 
opera-singer is to he replaced by all 
the subtile. natural-seeilling, and dra- 
lllatically effective histriouislu which has 
hithel'to. been more especially associated 
with the non-lyric stage in its best es- 
tate. The actors are not to address 
themselves to the front benches, or to 
the chandelier-that time-honOl'ed re- 
pository of hm'oic aspÍ1'ations-hut to 
one another. There is, however, one 
point which actors of 'Vaguer's music- 
dramas are, ahnost everywhere, too 
prone to overlook, and which is of the 
Illost vital Í1npol'tance. This is the in- 
timate and indissoluble connection, 
which exish;; throughout, between the 
lllusic in the orchestra and the dramat- 
ic action on the stage. The anecdote 
about" Lohengrin," that I told at the 
beginning of this article, is a fair exam- 
ple of what I nlean. It is not enough 
for the singing actor to know the text 
and music of his own pal.t in a scene ; 
not enough, even, for him to know the 
parts of those who play with him; he 
must know the orchestl'al score of the 
scene-or, at worst, the piano-forte tran- 
scription thm'eof-by heart. The 'Vag- 
nerian actor who does not know the 
score of all the scenes in which he takes 
part is in aH had a case as the pianist 
who knows only the solo pat't in the 
concerto be is to play. This cOlnplete 
knowledge is necessary not merely to 
insure the perfection of certain realistic 
details, as when \Vagner wrote, as a 
foot-note to Taltlthüllspr's song to Jl"f'- 
n us, in the fil'st act of the opera: "This 


lml'p JW('onlpanÍlnent nlust he copied in- 
to the part given to the singel', that he 
may learn it, and Heenl to play it 011 
the mock instrument hp carries on the 
stage." It is npt:essm'y for a far more 
important pUl1)oHe-thp actor's hy-pla:r 
is often to be regulated hy what mUKip 
is going on in the ol'chef:;tra. In the 
spoken drama an actor's by-play is con- 
ditioned by one of two things-hy what 
goes on around him, or hy the emotions 
that arise in the hl'east of the chm'ader 
he impersonates. The Saine is true in 
'Vagnerian nlusic-dnuHa, only that here 
the ador is less free to put in what by- 
play he chooses and, especially, 'lchen 
he ("hooses. In 'Yagner's nluHic-draIuas 
thel'e is not a little dumb-show, and this 
dUlub-show is, in every case, accompa- 
nied by appropriately expressiye and il- 
lustrative orc'hestral Illusic. The actor 
is in duty hound, not only to assume the 
required exprpssion of fnce, and })erform 
the proper panton1Ílnic aetion, hut, al- 
so, so to l'eglùate his aeting that every 
change of facial expression, evel'Y gest- 
nre and movement, shall fall pat with 
the corresponding lllusical phrase or ac- 
cent in the orchestra. There must be 
this quasi-Leibnitzian harmonia pl'æ,-:.fa- 
bilita between the orchestral nlusic and 
the histrionic act if the illusion is to be 
produced that both music ana act are 
essentially one, only apprehended by 
us sillllùtaneousl)
 through two difterent 
senses. 'Yithout such " }H'e-established 
agreeIllent " the full realization of 'Yag- 
ner's dramatic ideal is impossible ; and 
to what millutim of detail he wished it 
carried can he appreciated only after a 
very careflù study of certain scenes in 
his works. Here is one of the points 
whel'e the average actor of 'Vagne1'Ïan 
music-drama is weakest; and, it must 
be adnlÍtted, even the Bayreuth per- 
formances leave much to be desired in 
this reRpect. I l'emem bel' saying to a 
high autholity on lnatters 'VagneIian, af- 
ter fil'st seeing" Parsifal," at .Bayreuth, 
in I8H!, that, of all the meIllbers of the 
double cast of the drama, Frau l\Iaten:lU 
and Herr Scaria seemed to me the only 
ones who had completely grasped, di- 
gested, and assÍ1nilated \Vagner's idea. 
The answer was: "...Va! between you 
and me, you are perfectly light!" (Sie 
haben '-culll.:om men recht.) ..And, if Bay- 
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reuth is not quite perfect in this matter, 
what Rhall be RllÍd of pcrformances of 
'Vagner's works elscwhere? If any of my 
readers should have thc curimÜty tù see 
for thelnsf.lvps (in their Inind's eye, of 
course) what f'ft'cct can he produced hy 
thiH accurate agreement between the 
actor's pantomime and the music in the 
orehestra, let thf'Ul turn to "Die 1\leis- 
tt'r
inger," A('t III., beginning- of Hcene 
3, '* and to "Die 'Valküre," Act I., Scene 
1, t and compare the elabOl'ate stage- 
diredions \\ ith the music. ..\ pretty ac- 
curate knowledge of the various leading 
motives is to be presupposed. 
H the too ('OIIunon lapses in the mat- 
ten; of stage-setting", stage-management, 
and ading, that are to be deplored in 
most pe1fonnances of 'Vagner's works, 
give the lmguarde<l spectator an incom- 
plete idea of the character of these works 
themselves, an\.l enable him to form only 
fin approximate notion of their dramatic 
bea.uty and powcr, the ('(fually frequent 
lapses from con'ectness of style in the 
matter of musical perforruance (singing 
and playing) place hinl in a still more 
helpless predicament, for they give him 
an absolutely wrong idea. Few of ".,. ag- 
nm"s ideas on the Hubject of musico- 
chamatic pe1formance have been so gen- 
erally misunderstood, it seems to me, as 
his ideas on the al't of singing, and the 
demands he made upon singers, as such. 
::\lany critics, even of acknowledged 'Yag- 
nerian proclivitieR, seem to have the ha- 
ziest notions on this head. That there 
is a certain excuse for this Inu
t be 
admitted. In reading such theoretical 
'WorkH as "Opel' und Dranm," and others 
that canle fronl 'ragller\:
 pen, it is, per- 
haps, not unnatural to hold fast by that 
ul)on which he threw the greatest shess, 
and to forget, or undervalue, that whieh 
he emphasIzed le::;s strongly. Again, it 
is natuI'al for the average art-lover, who 
does not, as a rule, care to dabùle in 
thcOl'etical l'eading, to get his ideas of 
'Yagnerian performance frolll the prac- 
tical examples that have come within 
the scope of his own experience. But 
it should be l'emembel'ed that, becauso 
this or that singer is famous in 'V a
e- 
riull rôles, awl haH been highly prai::;eù 
by the ma::;ter him::;elf, it does not neCe
- 
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8arily follow that he is a model of all the 
artistic virtueH tLat 'Yagner prized. Xo 
more does it neccHsftrily follow, hecau<;e 
'Vagner valued a fine stage-presence, 
good nding, di8tinct enun('iation, and 
corrcctncsH of rhetorical accent more 
than he did singing, in its purely nmsi- 
('ill aSl1ect, that he did not value fine 
Hinging at all. 'Yngner, like the rest 
of us, had to put up with the hest he 
could get ; the artists he had to do with 
were Germans, who, as he himself ad- 
mitted, "lmve, as a rule, hut little tal- 
ent for singing." The notion that 'Vag- 
ner cared nothing for fine singing, and 
was "illing, and even glad, to dispense 
with it in perforllutIlCes of his works, 
seems to me utterly without foundation. 
That he strongly depI'ecated that some- 
what foppish preciosity of style which 
belongs to" Bellllii-aud-Donizetti opera," 
and of which Rubini wa." probably the 
Inost perfect e
ponent, is true enough. 
But between this and the almost total 
absence of musical phrasing, the mere 
declamatory shouting that we have heal'd 
from some loudly acclaimed t-;ingers in 
'Vagnmian rôles, there lies a consider- 
able distance; anù it is, to me at least, 
induùitable that 'Vaguer's ideal lay some- 
where between these two limits. Frau 
l\Iaterna once tolù me that 'V agner's own 
singing of passages in the" Xiùelmlgen" 
and" Parsifal," when he showed his sing- 
ers how this or that phl'ase ought to 
go, as he often had occasion to do at the 
Bayreuth l'eheal"HaIH, was litel'ally the 
despair of all the artistt3 present. 
he 
said that his voice was bad and his '\""0- 
cali7ation very defective, but that the 
lyric IHlrity, perfection, sud poignant 
expressivene::,s of his musical phrasing 
were siml)ly astounding. If, for tIle 
Bayreuth festivals, he chose Home artists 
because they had a fine stage-presence 
and were good actOl'S, apparently over- 
looking the fact that they were poor 

ingers and often sang out of tune, it 
was simply because, with hun, good act- 
Ì11g was a :5ine qua rum; and e
'e-wit- 
ne
::;es at the rehearHals report, quite 
credibly, that Le, more than once, eÅ- 
pressed hiIllself in no measured ten11S 
aùout the singing of tht'sf very m'tists. 
Indeed, it is Haid that, after the fir::;t 
., Xibelungen" festival, in 1
7(j, 'Yag-- 
liel. \\a
 
Ol'l'y that be had given the IJm-t 
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of Sìpgfried to Georg Unger, with all 
his superb stage-presence, instead of to 
Heinrich Vogl, who would have sung it 
better. "'bethel' this be true or not, it 
may safely be asseI'ted that, in general, 
the often ungainly singing, false intona- 
tion, and poor vocal phl.asing of SOlne, 
even of the famous singers of Wagneáan 
l'òles, were thingR that 'Vagner had, per- 
force, to put up with, but which neither 
pleased nor satisfied him. 
And, upon the whole, it should be said, 
emphatically, that good singing and mu- 
sical phrasing are of impol'tanee in the 
"\Vagnerian music-drama; of less impor- 
tance than good acting and a distinct 
enunciation of the text, but by no means 
valueless for all that. 'Vhat Wagner 
did deprecate in singing was anything 
that tended merely to display the sing- 
er's voice; the prolonged sustaining of 
high notes, after the Italian fashion, was 
his pet abhorrence. Many a Lohengrin 
has come in for a sound rating fl.om 
him for dwelling too long on "Elsa, ich 
liebe dich /" He abominated all those 
" heroic" vocal effects with which Italian 
singers are wont to bring down the 
house. His first delnand was that every 
word and syllable of the text should be 
distinctly heard by the listener. And 
this brings lne to a point in which almost 
all perf
rmances of Wagner's dramatic 
works that I have heard, in Germany, 
England, and America, agree in being 
saclly incorrect. The ol'chestl'a almost 
everywhere plays too loud, either drown- 
ing the singers' voices or else forcing 
them to inol'Clinate vocal exertions to 
make themselves heard. Nothing could 
have been more un- Wagneásh than the 
almost continual shouting that marred 
the otherwise fine performances of " Tris- 
tan" at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last winter; and what was worst of all 
was that this strenuous vocal effort was 
necessary. The reckless way in which 
Herr Seidl threw the reins upon the neck 
of his orchestra made it so; and Herr 
Seidl is not alone in this-it is done al- 
most everywhm'e where Wagner's operas 
and music-dramas are given. It may 
possibly be objected here, that if Wag- 
nerian opera is given "ahnost every- 
where" in this way, in the most famous 
opera-houses and by the most noted 
conductors and 
ingers, is it not likely 


that this way is right? A thousand times 
No! Hear what 'Vaguer himself says 
about the manner in which his works 
are usually given in Germany. I may 
change the phraseology, for I quote from 
memory, but of the purpOl't I am sure. 
Some years ago, when the prolJosed 
se heme of giving the complete cyclus of 
Wagner's works at Bayreuth had to be 
abandoned for lack of the needful funds, 
'Vagner wrote to a friend: "Perhaps it 
is, after all, better as it is. It is quite pos- 
sible fOI. me to mount the 'Nibelungen' 
and 'Parsifal' at Bayreuth; these works 
al'e new. But for the 'Hol1änder,' 'Tann- 
häuser,' 'Lohengrin,' and 'Die l\Ieister- 
singer'-perhaps even for 'Tristan '-1 
should have to employ absolutely green 
hands, who, as such, might be unable to 
cope with their task. For there is hardly 
a singer of any experience or eminence, 
in Germany, who has not repeatedly 
sung in these works; and as such singers 
have thus become accustomed to doing 
almost everything wrong, it would be 
hopeless for me to boy to lead them into 
the right IJath." But the best reply is 
furnished by Bayreuth itself. There you 
hear little or no shouting; the beauti- 
fully moderate playing of the ol'chestra 
makes it possible for the singers to use 
the mezza voce almost everywhere, except 
in passages of extreme passionate vio- 
lence. Hardly a word is lost; and the 
singers sing easily and humanly, without 
excessive exertion. Even for the "Ride 
of the Valkyrior" (in "Die 'Valküre"), 
which we know here as a rather striking 
example of powerful orchestration, 'Vag- 
ner said to the orchestI'a, at one of the 
BaYloeuth rehearsals, in 1876: "Gentle- 
men, I want a great deal of accent here, 
but little noise" (sehr viel .Accent, aber 
wenig Lärm). Indeed, not a little of the 
bad singing we too often hear in 'Vag- 
ner's operas is quite sufficiently accounted 
for by the fact that the singers aloe too 
hard pushed by the orchestra. Of the 
specifically Ull- 'Vagnerian singing, of 
which we hear not a little, much comes, 
doubtless, from an ingrained and invet- 
erate operatic habit. The effective "final 
cadence that brings down the house" is 
something that few singers can be pre- 
vailed upon to forego. I wonder how 
many habitual opera-goers, who are fa- 
miliar with "Die 'Valküre," are aware 
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that SÙ>f}lnlmr!'s loye-song, in the first act, 
really endslJlf1no; I, for one, have never 
hean1 it sung so. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that just thol-;(, vocal di0C'tS 
which are so telling, stirring, and per- 
fectly in place in operas like" Aïda," or 
Hw "Proph;.te," arc preeisely the ones 
'ragner did not wish for in his o'\\u 
works. But it is Dot merelv the ordinary 
"heroic" effects, and the '
final caùencè 
that hrings ùown the house," 80 dear to 
the heartH of case-hardened opera-sing- 
ers; that 'Yagner deprecated. Foreign 
as such things are to the spÏ1i t of his 
Jllu
ic, there is still another thing which 
he held in equal abhorrence. This is 
the rhythmic liberties habitually taken 
hy 0peru-singers-the whole unrh
1;hmic 
style of singing prevalent on the ol)eratic 
stage. 
In the old, traditional Italian opera 
the lyrical numbel's had, as a rule, so 
simple, strongly marked, and perspicuous 
a rhythm that no iITegularity in the 
singing, no 7'llbato phrasing, could very 
well make it incomprehensible, if thR 
singer was only possessed of a decent 
rhythmic sense. Ret::u-ding here, and 
hurrying there, Ì111partpd a certain ex- 
pressive vivacity to the phrase, besides 
allowing the singer to make l)lay with 
his voice at eftèctive point..;. And this 
was all the more legitimate that the 
phl'ase itself WRH usually so simple in 
outline that this quasi-distortion diù not 
hinJer its heing readily grasped by the 
listener. In the recitatives, on the other 
hanù, there was no question of any 
rhythnl at all; the singer was free to 
giye the notcs what value he pleased. 
Now, what 'Vagner "Tote for his sing- 
ers, especially in his later works, is 
equally far removed from the l'egular 
rh} thmic carrure of the lyrical numbers, 
and from the ab
olutely unrhythmic 
character of the recitatives, in Italian 
opera. X 0 dOll bt there is not a little in 
his music-dram
 that n1Ïg-ht be called 
I'ccitative without an inordinate stretch- 
ing- of terms. But he was far from in- 
tending the singer to take any marked 
I'hythmic liberties even here. As far 
back as "Tannhäuser," 'Yagner writ
s: 
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In mJ opt-'ra no dbtinc>tion hoMs good be- 
tween tho
e passages which are to be .. sung," 
as the phra
u goes, and thost> which are to be 
"declaimed;" on the contrary, my declama- 
tion is, at the flame tinw, singin
, and my sing- 
ing, declamation. Tht-' ùefinit.. c ",,,,ation of 
H f;inging, n anti the definite beginning of the 
customary" recitative," by which the singer's 
performance in opera is divided into two wholly 
different styles, does not exist ill mJ works. I 
do not recognize at all the real Italian recitative, 
in which the composer hardly indicates the 
rhythmic element in performance. but leaves it 
to the singer's discretion; in passa
es where the 
poetf)' sinks from the more impassioned IJrical 
})lane to the llOme1ier level of mere emotional 
speech I have nevt>r forfeited my ri[{ht to de. 
termine the style of performance quite as pre. 
cisely as in outbursts of lyric song, Therefore, 
he who confounds such passages win! the cus- 
tomary recitatives, and alters and transforms 
their rhythmic character accordingly, distorts 
my music quite us much as if he added new 
notes and harmonies to my l)'ric melody. 


If this principle holds good in "Tnnn- 
häuser," it is of threefold weight in the 
later music-dramas. At the beginning 
of JJ
otan's long nalTative: ".Al
 jllnger 
Lit>bp Lu
t ?Hir verblirh, etc.," in the sec- 
ond act of "Die 'Yalküre," we accordingly 
find the direction, "siren!! im Zeitmaass " 
(in btrict time)-a diredion which proba- 
bly recurs oftener in "T agnel"s SCOl'es 
than in those of any other dramatic com- 
})08er. Shamefully as tI1Ïs principle is 
disregarded by most singers w 110 have to 
d.o with "... agner's music-dramas, we have 
had here at least one noteworthyexam- 
ple of its complete application-=-Albert 
Niemann. 'Vhatever this distinguished 
aliist's singing may not be, it is thor- 
oughly 'Vagnerian in its persistently 
rhythmic quality. 
I have shown here what seem to me 
the most iml)ortant elements of correct 
lliusico-draluatic performance according 
to ,r agner's ideas, laying especial stress 
upon such principles and details as are 
oftenest neglected, and in the practical 
follO\\ing-out of which the Ba)Teuth 
Theatre 
tallds, itS yet, solitarilv alone. 
And, as I ha"
 saiù, 
 it is by this faithful 
at1hereuce to 'Yagneliall principles that 
the importnnce of Ba
Teuth, as the hen.d- 
quarter
 of 'Yagner's art, btill maintains 
itself. 
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By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XXXllI. 


THE SHERIFF ASSISTS. 


'VHILE Isabel sat over the stove in the 
cold, austere parlor of the 'Varren house, 
with its ancient furniture, the never-fail- 
ing photograph album, and those huge 
pink shells on the mantel-shelf, without 
which no rural home used to be com- 
plete--waiting for she scarcely knew 
what-strange things were going for- 
wm.d in the home of the Fairchilds. 
On the forenoon of this same day, 
Thursday, there had been a gathering in 
the office of the Thessaly Banner of Lib- 
erty. It was the publication day of the 
paper, but for once it went to press 
without enlisting even the IUOst careless 
scrutiny, let alone the solicitude, of its 
editor-proprietor. He had more serious 
business on hand. Closeted with him 
in the little editorial room, whose lÍInitecl 
space had rarely before been so taxed, 
were BeekInan, Allsc1ell, the District At- 
torney, the Sheriff, and the 
younger of 
the dead man's two New York partners, 
a shrewd, silent, long-faced Inau. Seth 
had desired to be of the party, but his 
brother had sent him off, to return after 
dinner. 
These men gravely discussed some 
subjects with which our readers are 
familiar, and some now first brought to 
light. John had a letter from Annie, 
sent by hand the previous evening, de- 
tailing the strange things l\Iilton had 
said to her about the black mare. Å..ns- 
dell and 311'. Hubbard, the partner, re- 
cited how they had discovered that Albert 
Fairclúld, on the preceding 1\Ionday, 
sold $16,000 worth of Government bonds, 
and the abortive effort he nlade to so ar- 
range the transfer that it would Dot be 
traced. Beekman recalled how the 
black mare had balked on the edge of 
the gulf the day after the murder-for 
they all thus characterized it now. 
Later, the COl'oner came in by appoint- 
ment, and, in the presence of the dreaded 
District Attorney, was Iueekness itself. 


He even heard that two physicians were 
to go out with the party, and make an 
examination, without taking offence. 
Mter the noon-day dinner the gath- 
ering was reinforced by the two doctors 
and by Seth, the latter devoured by 
curiosity, and vexed at being kept so 
long in the dark. Soon after, all of the 
party save the Sheriff Iuade their way to 
the Fairchild house, driving by twos or 
threes, and at intervals, to avoid exciting 
suspicion. It was after the arriv
l of 
the last division that Ansdell met Isabel, 
and advised her to stay away from the 
house for a time. 
The two surgeons and the Coroner 
went silently into the Imrlor, and closed 
the door behind them. In the living- 
room Ansdell, Hubbard, John, and the 
District Attorney took chairs around 
the stove, having given word that l\Iil- 
ton, who was off on the other side of 
the hill, arranging the sale of some 
apples, should be sent in to them when 
he arrived, which could not be very 
long now. In the _ kitchen, opening 
back from the living-room as this in 
turn did fl'om the parlol o , Seth and 
Beekman sat with the three WOluen of 
the household. 
These latter had been told that some- 
thing was going on, or rather had in- 
ferred it frOlll being forbidden to leave 
the room, and were agog with puzzled 
excitement, They had no clew, save a 
vague understanding that ÌInportant pm'- 
sonages were in the front portionH of the 
house, but Alvira and IHelissa stole un- 
happy glances toward Seth, in uneasy 
fear that the worst suspicions l)orn of 
Samantha's recital were to be realized in 
fact. Aunt Sabrina, sitting ,,,,ith her 
shawl wrapped about her gaunt shoul- 
ders, and with her feet on a piece of wood 
in the oven, did not know of this story 
which gave point to the other women's 
anxiety, but was in misel"y between 11 
deep yearning to learn what had hap- 
pened, and å pessimistic conviction that 
it must be another addition to the Fair- 
childs' load of calamities. 
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They heard Jlilton ílrivf' up presently, 
and hail Dana with ill,;tructious to put 
the horse out, and a query concerning 
the several strange vehicles under the 
shed. Then he calllC iuto the kitchen, 
stamping his feet "ith the cold, and walk- 
ing straight tu the Htove to warl1l his 
hands. It was growing- dark in the low 
room, and he did not l'ecognize 13eek- 
IUfill. 
Heth delivered hili <.'lTfind, saying that 
his hrother John wi
hed to see :\Iilton, 
as soon as he returned, in the living- 
rOOlll. The hired mfin g-a\ e the speaker 
a curious glance, anù, after a l110nlCnt or 
two of hanel-warming, went in to learn 
what wa
 wanted. 
Almost as he closed the door behind 
him, the ShCliff entered the kitchen fr01u 
the outside, and after au intelTogative 
glance toward Beekman, which the latter 
answered by a nod, drew up a chair lei- 
surely by the stove. 
""Tho'<.l a thought it 'eI a turned out 
so cold, 'fore the moon changed?" he 
nsked of the company collectively. "Hev 
:reh got any cider ahaout handy? 'N' a 
daoug-hnut, tew, ef yeh don't nline." 
'Yhile 
Ielissa was in the cellar, the 
Sheriff, who was a Spartacus man, and a 
stranger to hoth Seth and the feulfiles, 
asked of Beekman: "'Yhat did yeh 
agree on fer a sign ? " 
" Th' shakin' of th' stove." 
Seth had Leen annoyed all day at the 
pains taken by J oIm to keep the facts of 
the enterprise now in hand from him, 
and he displayed so much of this pique 
in the glance he now cast fl'onl the Sheriff 
to Beekman, that the latter felt impelled 
to speak: 
"P'raps JOU disl'emember my askin' 
Jeh t' other day 'baout whether Jer 
hrother h'1c.1 nluch money on hinl that 
night. "\Yell, we'\'e setUecl thet point. 
He did hev'-'n' 'twas a considerable 
sum, tew- 'baout sixteen thaousan' dol- 
lars. ., 
" No!" Seth's exclamation wa
 of in- 
credulous surprise. 
" Yes, sixteen thaousan'. 'Ye knaow 
it." 
"Oh! I relueulber now," said Seth, 
searcbing his impressions of the night. 
" I rewem bel' that when I c;;uid he might 
fail to be nominated. he slapped hi
 
breast t'\\ 0 or three tÏ1llCS as if he bad 
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something in the pocket. By George! 
I "onder-" 
"Yeh needn't waste no nlore time \\"011- 
d'rin'. Thet was it! 'X' d'yeh knaow 
"hat he was goin' to clew with thet 
money ? No, yell daon't! He was agoin' 
to huy DIe! I wouldn't say tbis afore 
aoutsiclel's; I dunnao's 1'(1 Ray it to yeou 
ef your paper wa'n't so dUlll fond 0' 
}>itchin' into me fer a hoss, 'n' a nla
hine 
mall ez yeb call it, '11' thet kine 0' thing. 
Yer 1>1'other Led th' Hallle idee 0' me 
thet your Im.per 's got. Ht' wa
 wI'ong. 
They tell me tllf'r air some country ca- 
ounties in th' State where money makes 
th' lllfire gao. But Jay ain't one of 'em. 
Yer ùrother wanted to git into Congl'e

. 
Tber was nao chance fer hinl in X ew 
York Cit
r. He COlue up here 'n' he 
worked things })ooty fine, 1'111 haoun' to 
say, but he slipped up on nw. Bribes 
may clew in yer big cities, but they won't 
go daown in Jay. I dou't b'lieve they's 
ez much of it done anywhere ez folks 
think, nuther." 
"But this nloney, then, was-" 
"Lemme go on! P'raps this 'd never 
be'n faound aout, ef yer bl'other hadn't 
ma(Ie mistake numher tew in pickÏ11' aout 
the wust 'n' nleanest cuss in th' caounty 
to be his gao- between. I kin t ell mea
 
CUbses when I see 'em, 'n' this feller he 
had was jest the dirtiest scalawag I ever 
did see. I kin stan' a scoundrel in a 
wayef he's bright abaout it, but this was 
a reg-1m', natchul horn fool. Somehaow 
in th' ken try, these men don't seem to 
hev no sensè. Ef they're goin' to rob a 
man, or set his barns afire, or kill him, 
they dew it in the darnedest, clumsiest 
saort 0' way, so they're sure to git 
faound aout the minute anybody looks 
an inch beyond his nose into tll' thing. 
It makes a man ashamccl to be a ken try- 
man to see th' foolish way the
e here 
blockheads git caught, ev'ry time." 
The women had ùeen listening intently 
to thiH monologue. TLf'Y looked at one 
another now, with the light of a strange, 
new suspicion in their eyeR. 
.. 'Yho iR this man? "\Yho m'e JOu 
talking about? " Seth asked, eagedy. 
..\.t that moment the 80und of a stove 
being shaken yigorously came from the 
living-room, The Sheriff rose to his 
feet, and Htrode toward the door of this 
room. 
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"I'll shaow him to yeh in th' jerk of a 
lalllb's tail," he said. 


The conversation in the living-room, 
after )Iilton entered, had been trivial 
for a time, then all at once very interest- 
ing. He had been disagreeably sur- 
prised at finding three men with John, 
but had taken a seat, his big hands hang- 
ing awkwardly over his knees, and had 
been reassured somewhat by the expla- 
nation that Mr. Hubbard, the dead 
man's partner, was anxious to hear all 
he could about the sad occurrence. The 
District Attorney he did not know by 
sight, and he did not recognize Ansclell, 
who stood looking out of the window, 
softly drumming on the panes. 

Iilton told a lot of details, about Al- 
bert's return, about hitching up the 
grays for him, about how the news was 
received at the Convention and the like, 
all recited with verbose indirectness, and 
at great length. Once he stopped, his 
attention being directed to a slight sound 
in the parlor, anc1looked inquiry. John 
promptly explained that it was the Ull- 
del'taker, and the hÜ'ed man went on. 
At last the District Attorney, who had 
hitherto been silent, asked quietly: 
"You went back to the stable-to 
your own room - after 1\11'. Fairchild 
drove away? " 
"Yes, 'n' went to bed." 
"Did you hear anyone 
nter the 
stables afterward ? " 
" No, nary a soul." 
" There is a black mare in the stables, 
used under the saddle. 'Vas she taken 
out that night? " 
"N ot thet I knaow of. ,Vhy ? " 
" 'V ell, there seems to be a pretty 
positive story that she was. She was 
seen on the road, in fact, late that night, 
coming from the ravine. The rider was 
not recognized, but the mare was. How 
do you accolmt for that?" 
,; Tain't none 0' my business to 'caount 
for it." l\1ilton did not like the ten- 
dency of the conversation. 
"No, I know that, but we are inter- 
ested in finding out. I don't think you 
know me-I am the District Attorney- 
and I shall take particular pains to find 
out. " 
A gulf suddenly yawned before l\lil- 
ton's feet, and he made a pl'ompt, bold 


attempt to leap it. " I didn't like to say 
nothin' 'haout it, being as it's in th' 
fam'ly"-he cast an uneasy glance at 
John here-" but Seth Fairchild rides 
th' Inare a good deal. I did hear some- 
body saddlin' th' mare, but I took it fer 
granted it was him, 'n' sao I didn't git 
up. It'd be jes like him, I said to my- 
self, to go ridin' in th' moonshine. He's 
thet SOl't of a feller, naow ain't he, John?" 
The suund of his own voice frightened 
Milton as he went on, and his closing 
appeal to the brother for corroboration 
carried the nervous accent of fear. John 
did not answer, but rose and walked 
over to join Ansdell at the window. 
"Of caourse," l\1i1ton began, in a 
lower voice, to which he sought to give 
a confidential tone, "I don't wan' to say 
nothin' agin Seth. Of caOlu'se, he's John's 
brother, 'n'-" 
The words were cut short by the roll- 
ing back of one of the parlor doors, and 
the en trance of the three doctors. The 
Coroner, who came last, pulled the door 
shut again. The older of the other two 
came to the District Attorney and said, 
with deliberate distinctness: 
" 'Ye are both prepared to swear that 
1\11'. Fairchild's death was caused by a 
gunshot wound in the head." 
It was then that John sprang to the 
stove, and shook its grate vehemently. 
At sight of the Sheriff, who advanced 
upon him with a directness which left 
no ambiguity as to his purpose, l\lilton 
rose excitedly from his chair, cast a 
swift, scared glance around the company, 
and then, while the handcuffs were be- 
ing snapped upon his wrists, began to 
whimper. 
"I didn't do it I It's a put-up job! 
It's them brothers 0' his thet allus hank- 
ered after his money, 'n' naow they got 
it they're tryin' to put the thing on me. 
'N' his wife, tew, thet stuck-up city gal, 
she-" 
"Con1e naow, yeou better shut up," 
said the Sheriff, sententiously. " Th' 
more yeh say th' wuss it'll be fer yeh." 
l\Iost of the lnen present averted their 
gaze during the brief period of alternate 
threats and Cl'inging, of rough curses 
and frenzied fawning on the Sherift: the 
District Attorney, and even tLe Coroner, 
which ensued ; butl\'lr. Hubbard watched 
it all carefully, with evident interest. 
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" That is a very C'urious typ
 of (.rim- 
inal," he fiaid, as the 
herifl' and his 
prÜ:30ner left the romn; "Vf'ry curious, 
indeed! I never saw u. murderer befure 
who had so little nerve, awl fuukc<! so 
absolutely when he wa.<; confronted with 
detection. 'Vhy, I've seen men, guilty 
as guilty. coul(l he, who would de('eivo 
en.:'n their 0\\'11 lawyers. But tmch a 
simpleton U13 that-be's not worth his 
rope." 
" That is beeause yon are n eity man," 
e}..plained the District Attorney. "You 
don't know the kind of murderers we 
raise here iu the eountry. r
rhe chanees 
are that Jour city assa.ssin would be 
tortm'ed by retaorse, if he escaped <.liH- 
co\'ery, ancl that be committed the deed 
in a 1;101l1f'nt of passion. But tIH
 rural 
murderer (1 am speakin
 of native 
Americans, now) })lans the thing in cold 
blood, and goes at it systematically, 
with nerves like steel. Ho generally 
even n1utilates the body, or does some 
othpr horrible thing, wllÏch it makes 
eyerJbody's blood boil to think of. Aud 
so long as be isn't found uut, he Dever 
dreams of remorse. He has no Jnore 
moral perspective than a woodchuck. 
But ",ben detection does come, it knocks 
him all in a heap. He blubbers, and 
tI'ies to lay it ou somcbo<1y else, and 
altogether acts liko a CU1'- just as this 
fellow's doing now, for instance." 
A hubbub of shrieks and Robs rose 
from the kitchen as be tìnishe(l this Ren- 
tent'e, amI they with one accord moved 
toward the door. 
The 
heriff, with an eye to his prom- 
ise to the two men in the kitchen, had 
led the livid a)1(l slinking wI'etch out to 
the centre of the room, where the dim 
candles had now l)een lighted, and, forc- 
ing him to hold up his hands so that the 
manacl

 might be fully visible, said to 
Seth: 
"Here yeh air! I Haid I'd shaow hi1H 
to yeh! Here is the whelp thet did th' 
mischief. Look at him !" 
There was a sceond of dead silcnce, as 
the several listeners took in the fiigniti- 
ennce of hi!::! words, and of tho Hpecta- 
de. 
The silence was broken hy au inn.rtic- 
\Ùllte, inde
ribable cry fro;ll .AUllt 
a,- 
brina. Then ('arne, wifh t:itartling sWIft- 
ness, a confusion of moving bodies, of 
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!4('rf>ams, and the mttlin
 of the band- 
('ufl's' chain, whieh no one eO\1I<1 follow. 
\Vheu the intCI vcntion of tLc 
herift. and 
Beekluan had restore<l quiet, it was dis- 
('ovel'(.d that the ol<llady, \"ith an agility 
of ,,,hich none could bave tmpposul bel' 
("apabl(', had snatched a lwtato-knife 
froll1 the table, awl made a savage at- 
tempt to \\Tcak the fmuily's vengeance 
upon Milton. 
he had not succeeded in 
inflicting any injury, save a slight cut on 
one of hisl>inioned hmulH, and 
eth now 
with sOJne difficulty I>ersuad
d her to 
leave the room. 
It fell to Alvira's lot to l,ind up the 
],leeùing hanel-for l\IelisHß., undf'rtaking 
the task, "as tuo nervous and trembling 
to perforni it. 
A little dialo h 'lle, in hushed whispers, 
whi('h only imperfectly reached even the 
sentinel 
herift: emmed : 
"Hao this is what yeh've ("OlUe tew ! U 
"It's all a lie! " 
"Oh, don't tell 'I1l(> I Ef you'd b'en 
contented with yer lot in life, 'n' hadn't 
tried to swell ,}rourself up like a toad in 
a I,uddle, tLiH wouldn't a happen'd. But 
nao, yeh poor fewl, yeh must set ,}erself 
up to be somebody! 'N' noaw where air 
Jeh ? " 
'Vords with which to answer rose to 
:àIilton's bloodless lips, but he could not 
giye thenl utterance. He could not eyen 
look at her, hut in a dazed way stare(l 
at the hand, wbich he beld so that she 
could wind ilie hand age in f'>pite of the 
gyves. 
"I didn't use to think yeh ww; aout- 
'n-aout 1,00," she continued, more slowly; 
" they was a time when yeh might a made 
a decent man 0' Jerself-ef }eh'd kep' 
yer wOl'd to me." 
This time he did not nmke an effort 
to answer. 
The t..:'1sk of sustaining the talk alone 
,-vas too great for her. The tears came 
into her eyes, and blinded the last 
touches to the handage. As it was com- 
pleted, the 
heriff put his hand roughly 
on the })risoner's Hhoulder. The mean- 
ing of this movement t--pread over lu:,r 
mind, and n.ppalled her. \\ïth a ge!:;ture 
of tlècision she stood on tiptùe, lifted 
her face up to ::Uilton'H 2-ilid kj...sed hini. 
Then, as lw \\a
 le(l away, Hhe turned to 
the onlookers, and said, defiantly, be- 
tween incipient 80bs: 
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"I daon't keer! Ef t' was th' last 
thing I ever done in my life, I'd dew it. 
We was-ellgaged-once't on a time! ,J 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AT "M'TILDY'S" BEDSIDE AGAIN. 


"Do you clip over and tell Annie," 
J oIm had said to Seth, when the first 
excitement of the scene had passed oft: 
and they stood at the kitchen window, 
watching -the Sheriff's buggy fade oft' ill 
the dusk down the hill toward Thessaly 
jail. "It's the thing for you to do-the 
quicker the better! " 
Annie had been home fronl her day's 
task some minutes, and sat by her grand- 
mother's bedside. The patient was in a 
semi-comatose state, breathing with un- 
natural heaviness, and Samantha had 
been despatched with all haste to bring 
a doctor from Thessaly. It seemed ter- 
ribly probable that 1\1:rs. 'Van'en's last 
day had come. 
Yet as she sat by the curtained recess, 
holding in her's the withered hand which 
lay inanimate on the high edge of the 
bed, Annie still thought Vel'y little of 
the great change impending over her 
home; she had faced this death in life 
so long that its climax did not startle 
her, or wear the garb of strangeness. 
Instead, she was pondering the unac- 
countable, unwelcome fact with which 
Samantha had greeted her on her return 
-that Isabel was in the adjoining room, 
and had asked to see her. 
'V hat could it mean? 'Vhat could 
Isabel's purpose be in coming? And 
ought she to sacrifice her own feelings 
to the dictates of politeness, and go in 
to see this wicked, cruel woman? Per- 
haps she had COlne to retract and apolo- 
gize for the fearful words of Tuesday. 
Perhaps her intention was to reiterate 
them, or worse, to recount that now the 
whole world would know of them-and 
gloat over her l)ain. No, that could 
scarcely be, for, since her interview with 
l\Iilton, Annie felt satisfied at least of 
Seth's innocence. But still something 
new might have been disclosed-Isabel 
might have evil tidings of SOlne 8011, with 
which to overwhelm her afresh. 'Vhat 
should she do ? 


The parlor door waR fijar, find though 
she could not see her visitor, she could 
plainly hear the snapping of the wood 
fire within, which Sanlantha had kindled. 
Isabel mu::;t be perfectly aware of her re- 
turn, and of her presence in this sick 
c1mmber. Every minute that she hes- 
itated would Ollly augment the widow's 
anger at being thus inhospitably neg- 
lected. Even if she had relented, and 
had come with kindly intent, this recep- 
tion might alter her impulses. 
She rose to enter the parlor, but still 
stood in'esolute, holding her grandmoth- 
er's hand, when there came the sound of 
footsteps in the front ball-then of a 
hasty knock on the door opening fronl 
t.he hall into this 1'00111 in which she was. 
She opened the door, and before her, 
excited and jubilant, stood her cousin 
Seth. 
" I've COlne to tell you ! " he burst out, 
"It's all cleared up. There was a nlUr- 
del'. l\Iilton did it! He's just been ar- 
rested! I tried to ring your bell, but it 
didn't seenl to work. So I had to corne 
in! And now-" 
He opened his arms with an unmis- 
takable gesture, and they closed fondly 
upon an overjoyed 111aiden, who sobbed 
upon his breast for very relief. 
'Vhen she found bl'eath and words, it 
was to say: 
"Oh, you can't guess what I have suf- 
fered these last two days; I thought I 
should never live through them! And 
now it seems as if I should go wild with 
joy-as if I couldn't keep my feet down 
on the floor ! " 
"Yes, yes, I know, my darling. But 
we shall be all the happier for this spell 
of wretchedness. Dry your eyes, pet. 
There shall be no more thought or talk 
of tears-much less of dying." 
"0 Seth! - I forgot! - my grand- 
mother! " 
She lowered her voice, and told him 
her fears. 
Hand in hand, and ",ith his ann about 
her shoulder, they moved softly to the 
bedside of the dJing woman. The noise 
of the talking, or some less apparent in- 
fluence, had aroused her fronl her leth- 
argy. Her pale eyes were brilliant still, 
with an unearthly light, it seemed to the 
awed young man, and sIle rested their 
gaze fi
edly upon the couple. 
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"""ho iH Umt?" f;]W a
lw<l in a queru- 
lous whisper. 
"It is Seth, Granny," the girl au- 
fnver(.d J relapsing ull("onsciously into the 
familiar form she had not used since 
childhood. 
The agcd woman r('stlcssly movcd her 
IU'ad, and her cJO:-l snapped with impa- 
tience at hpr inability to raise herself 
from the pillow. ., 
"I won't have him here! Tell him to 
take his arm awaJ. "liat's he <loin' 
here, an
'way? He ùesarted Jch! His 
0\\ n fat}l<'r told IllP so ! Tcll him to go 
away! I hato tho sight of the hull 
l>rce( 1 ! " 
" But he's come ha.ck to me, Granny," 
the girl pleaded, while Seth shrank ha
k- 
ward in the shadow of the curtain. 
"Truly he has, and he'!=; not to blame. 
And flove him very dearly "-a prcssure 
fr0111 the YOWlg ulan's hand answered 
the sweetness of this avowal-" anù 
he will be all I Rhall have left wben- 
w11en-" she litopped, unwilling to con- 
cluùe her thought ill words. 
".An' will he take yeb away, an' do 
by yph ez a hm.;han' ought to do, or will 
he take yeh onto t.hat }'airchild fanu, an' 
break yer heart out, ez his father did his 
mother's, an' ez his uncle did yer moth- 
er's, au' ez his hrother, 80 they tell nle, is 
eloin' with his wife? " 
"Oh, mercy!" the girl exclainwd, in- 
yoluntarily; then she whispered to :-;eth, 
back of the curtains: ""?hat sball I do! 
I forgot all about it-Isabel is there in 
the parlor and she has heard every word 
we've said." 
The quick ears of the invalid caught 
the whispered explanation. 
"Isabel! " sha Haid, sharply. h That's 
Albert .Fairchild's wife, ain't it?" 
"Yes! " the girl answered. She tried 
in dum h show to convey to Seth that 
her grandmother was ignorant of his 
brother's deat]l. 
., Go an' fetch her in here," said l\Irs. 
'Van'cn, with more nnimation in her 
"f'oice than it had shown before. " I 
want to see her-to talk with her." 
"But, Granny, you oughtn't to see 
strangers; you know, tho Joetor-" 
"I guess she ain't much more of a 
stranger than this young man 
 ou'ye got 
here. Go nn' fetell bel', I say! I won't 
hurt her, an' she won't burt ;ne." 
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There was nothing for Annie to do, 
hut go into the parlor, and how shame- 
facedly to Io..;alJel J aua hav, with cH1har- 
l"aHHlll
nt in eyery Hyllahlè: "I
,-cuse me 
for not COlllin
 before, but I think my 
grandmother is d:,ing. She "ants ,ery 
ulUch to Hee ,you. 'V ou't )'OU COU1f', 
plcase ?" 
Isabel bad risen to her feet upon An- 
nic's entrance. To the latter's liul1nise 
amI iucren ")p<l confusion Rhe held forth 
her hand with a friendlJY gesture. " Yes, 
I will corne ,\ ith 'ou," she said, fi'i An- 
nie doubtingly took the prom'n.d hand, 
and the two women entered the sick- 
1'00111. 
Isabel did not seelll to see Seth, WllO 
Htood at the head of the hed, among the 
drawn curtaru8, hut walked to the hed- 
side and said, softly: "I am Isabel, :\lrs. 
'YaITell ; I am sorry that our first meet- 
ing should find JOU so low." 
"So Jou're .Albert's 'wife, eh?" The 
old woman eyed Ler keenly for what 
seemed a long time. "I've h
ered tell 0' 

'OU. ,y ould JOu mind gettin' that can- 
dle there, on the mantel-piece, an' hold- 
in' it so't Iláll see yer face?" 
Isahel grayely cÔlllplied 'with the re- 
quest, and stood before tbe invalid 
again, with the yenow ligbt glowing 
upon her throat and lower chin and 
nostrils and full, l\Iadonna-like brows. 
Her face was at its l)est witb this illu- 
minatioll from helow. She would have 
been a rare heauty close l)efore the foot- 
lights. .. 
" 'Yell," said 
Irs. 'Yarren, after a 
long inspection, "p'ral)R it'll sound ri- 
diculous to ;yeh, but Jeh don't look unlike 
wbat I did when I was ;your age. The 
farm ain't had time to tell on yeh )it. 
But it will! It lllade llle the skeercrow 
that you see; it'll do the SaIue for you. 
"nen I was a girl, I was a Thayer, the 
best fam'ly in :Korton, 
Ia8Rachu:.;('tt
. 
"
e held our heads high, I kin tell 
yeh. 
"ny, when I brought my side-sadclle 
here, stitched "ith silk, 'twas the fust 
one they'd eyer seen in these 11arh.. But 
I married beneath me, an' I conle up 
here into York State to live, on this ,ery 
farm. 'Yith us, fanuin' don't mean à 
livin'death. P'raps "e don't hev :-,icb 
fine big Larn
 ez yeh build here, but our 
houseb are better. "T e don't git such 
good crops, but we pay more heed to 
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education and gO{Uy livin'. It's tll' dif- 
f'rence 'twixt folks who b'lieve there's 
somethin' else in life b'sides eatin' an' 
drink in' an' makin' money, an' folks that 
don't. 'Yell, I left a good home, an' I 
come here, an' here I am. Look at me! 
Look at Lemuel Fairchild's wife, Cicely 
-she was a relation of yours, wasn't 
she ?-see how the fanll made an ole 
woman 0' her, an' broke her down, an' 
killed her! You're YOlmg, an' you're 
good lookin' yit, but it'll break yeh, 
sure's yer born. Husban's on these 
farms ain't what they air in thé cities, 
nor even in the country in New Eng- 
land. I'm told your husban' don't treat 
you right." 
"Don't let us talk about that- 
})lease !" saiel Isabel: she stole a swift, 
momentary glance toward Seth as she 
spoke. 
The keen eves in the recess followed 
this look. "'VeIl, no," the husky, whis- 
pering voice went on, "p'raps it ain't 
none 0' my business. But tell me 
about this young man here-yer hus- 
lJand's brother. I want to know about 
him. " 
"'Vhat about him?" asked Isabel, 
slo,Yly, after a pause. 
"'Yhy, is he a likely luan? Air his 
habits good? Could he take this girl 
0' mine-an' she's a good girl, Annie is 
-could he take her to Tecumsy, an' 
make a fit home fer her? An' would he 
do it? 'V ould he make her a good hus- 
ban' -ez good ez she desarves? I ask 
you, 'cause you know him. I leave it to 
you-would you yerself marry him ef 
",eh was free, an' feel safe about him? 
COlne, now, tell me that! " 
Isabel hesitated so long that the old 
woman, seemingly wandering a little af- 
ter her long, laborious concentration of 
thought, broke in again: 
"Oh, I know 'em! I know 'em J Of 
all the Fairchildses, there never was one 
decent one. They stole my daughter, 
an' let her die 'mongst strangers, an' 
they made a broken ole woman 0' me, 
an' they slaved Cicely's life out 0' her, 
an' now they want my Annie-" 
"No," saiel Isabel here, speaking soft- 
ly, and putting her hand on the wasted 
arm which lay above the coverlet. "I 
think you wrong Seth, Whatever the 
rest may have done, I think he will be a 


good husband to Annie. I am sU're he 
will. " 
No answer, save It lvw, incoherent 
murmuring, came from the recess. The 
invalid had lapsed into the lethargy of 
exhausted natuI'e. .As the trio stood by 
the bedside even this sound ceased. 
Nothing was to be heard but the la- 
bored, unnatural breathing. 
Isabel placed the candle again upon 
the shelf. She had not removed her 
bonnet and wrap, and she turned now 
Ï1Tesolutelv toward the door. 
Annie went to her, and silently took 
her hand. "I forgive you," she whis- 
pered. " 'Vas there anything else? Did 
you want to speak to me?" 
" I don't know what I wanted when I 
came. Let me go now. Perhaps if I 
said any more, I should hate myself af- 
terward." 
And thus, without a glance at 
eth, 
she went. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


"SUCH WO:;\IEN ARE ! " 


THE story, such as it is, is told. 
Before the daily press of the State, 
which had given great attention to the 
tragedy in Deal'born County, became 
fairly aware that a mystery attached to 
it, the wretched l\Iilton had confessed his 
crime. He had followed and come up 
with his employer, who stopped at his 
call. There was a conversation-then 
the killing. The prisoner made a weak 
effort to pretend that there was a quar- 
rel first, and that his deed was in self- 
defence, but he deceived no one. He 
had with much difficulty led the grays 
off the side of the ravine, the murdered 
man being first thrown over, and the 
horses and buggy purposely hurled 
down upon him. There was some angry 
criticisln when it beconle known that 
the District Attorney had agreed to ac- 
cept a plea of murder in the second de- 
gree, and the popular explanation-that 
it was done frOln lnotives of consider- 
ation for the family-provoked not a few 
jibes from people who wanted to know 
why the Fairchilds were any better than 
other folk, But the course of the law 
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wa.s not affected hv this ('omment, nor 
did the Dish-iet Attorney suft.er appre- 
ciahly from it when hc came up thc SUf'- 
cc(:dillg autullln for re-election. The 
money was all reco\ crcd-and, if JOU 
have the influence rpquisite to ol)taiu a 
visiting pass to Kew York's forest-girt 
priðon on the Eastern watershed of the 
Adirondacks-that terrihle subterranean 
})lace of woe from which eyen Sibel'ian 
jailers luight get .some hints of new 
things in anguish-you lllay still see a 
thin, bent, evil-faced wretch dragging 
out existence ill the mines, who once 
was reckoned a likely man in Dearborn 
County, and who cast its united yote at 
the most fmuous of all rryre's conyeu- 
tions. 
The fmleral of Albert J'airchild "ill 
lon
 he renlCIn hered iu all the section 
round. :\!ol'e than one State official at- 
tended, and there was a vast concourse 
of lesser political light
, who kel)t a 
shrewd eye upon opportunitieli for prof- 
itahle discourse with each other, before 
anù after the services, while they put 
themselves dignifiedly in evidellce hefore 
the public by getting their names in the 
local papers. 
There were no sluprises to the inner 
cÍ1'de of the family when the will came 
to be reacl Subject to the widow's 
third, the farm was devised in equal 
parts to the two bl'others, but the major 
share of the other property went to Seth. 
The partner from New York remained 
at the homestead long enough to arrange 
the details hy which the widow's portion 
wa::J bought by the 1)rothers, and her 
leave-taking accomplished. 
John Fairchilc1 lives in high content- 
ment on the ancestral farm. He grows 
stout now, in the accustomed Fairchild 
fashion, ancl though his light ruddy face 
and hrown beard are hostile to the sug- 
gestion, people profeHs to see the family 
likf>ness in him as he grows older. Aunt 

ahrina especially cherishes tJlÌs fancy 
\\ ith fondnes
. 
he has come to I'egard 
this nephe\\, whom once she 
o deeply 
disliked, with some affection anù vast 
esteem, and she devotes her hOIU'H to 
dreaming of the great things he may ac- 
complish as the Fairchild of Dearùorn 
-what time she is not joining .Alvira in 
prayer that he may not ùe moved to 
marry a city woman. Thus far there are 
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no indications that he thinks of marry- 
ing ß.I1'yone, and his amhitions seem to 
take no higher form than the reinvig- 
oration of the BÚlllwr if Liberty, which 
he drives over to Thessaly three times a 
\\ pel. to su})criuteud, and which, they 
say, promiscs soon to bloSBOll1 into a 
daily. 


Onc clm;illg 8cene we may glance at- 
a pretty room, with Inodern furniture, 
anù wide, fiower-elad "indows looking 
upon one of the best of Tecumseh's res- 
idential Htrccts. Annie, grown brighter- 
faced and .ret no older in looks, despite 
t he nearly four years of n1arried life 
wl1Ích have gone by, stands at the "in- 
dow with a baby in her arms, and laughs 
as she tosses the infant forward toward 
the }Janes, in greeting to the paternal 
parent, who is coming np the front 
steps. The wife is in gay spirits, not 
only 1)ecause the head of the house has 
COlne home to dinner instead of 
top- 
ping at the club, but for another reason, 
compared 'with which all dinners were 
trivial. 
"Oh, Seth, her first tooth has corne 
through! " 
" That so ? It's ahout time, I should 
think. " 
His reception of the great tidings is 
so calm, not to say indifferent, that the 
beaming wife looks at hinl in mock sur- 
prise. Seth has not aged specially 
either, but he wears this evening an un- 
wontedly serious expression of face, and 
gets into his dressing-gown anù slip- 
pers \\ith an almost moody air. 
Baby is brought up in frowning, blink- 
ing proximity to her r:-ire and made by 
})roxy to demand an e-\.})lanation of this 
untoward gloom, on an occasion which 
ought to he giyen oyer to rejoicing. 
"Oh, I'm tired," Seth answers; "anù 
then-then I have a letter which puzzles 
anù annoys me a little." 
" Is it anything that I know about? " 
...tunie has seated herself beside hiIu now, 
and looks sweet inquiry. 
., 'V 
n, yes. It is a letter from Dent 
-
'ou kn
w rye let him go dOWll to 
'YasJlington to get an idea. of the })lace 
and the ruen while the sebsion i
 on-and 
alollg with a letter to the paper, pr
tty 
good 
tuft: too, he sends me thi
 pel'sonal 
note. }{ead it for youn;elf." 
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Annie took the letter, and reaJ stead- 
ily along through its neat chirograph
r : 
" 'Y ASIII:KGTON J I\Iarch 7th, 
"DE.\R F AIRCIIILD : 
" I send a letter going into the f\ilver ques- 
tion from the standpoint of some of the West- 
ern lllen I have talked with. They impress me 
as being more sincere than sensible on the sub- 
ject. I think the trip 'will be of vast service to 
me-and also, I trust, to the paper. 
"Last eve11ing, I met for the second time 
since I have been here, an elderly gentleman 
from your part of the State, named Beekman. 
Like myself, he is down here to look around 
and get an idea of things, It is the first time' 
I should judge, that he has been so far awaý 
from home, and his comments are extremely 
droll-often very clever, too. He seems to 
know you very well, and asked me to remember 
l
im kindly to you, and express his congratula- 
tIOns upon your purchase of a controlling inter- 
est in the paper. He wanted m8 to be sure and 
say to you that while the experiment of elect- 
ing Ansdell had worked very well-he seems to 
admire Ansdell greatly--you m ustn't allow that 
to lead you into the habit of thinking that all 
bolters are saints and all straight-pal.ty men 
devils. It seems that since he has been here 
he has encountered some foolish and excep- 
tional Southern Congressman who provoked 
him by saying' YOWl' Government' and' YOltr 
laws' instead of using the pronoun 'ow',' and 
that has made him a great stalwart again-for 
the time being. ., 


Annie looked up from the sheet. " I 
n1ust say I don't see anything in all this 
to l)aliicularly disturb anybody. This 
seems just the harmless sort of letter I 
should expect your innocuous 1\11'. Dent 
to write." 
"Read the rest of it," was Seth's re- 
ply. 
She went on : 


" By the way, I met your sister-in-law among 
the guests at a reception the other evening, to 
which :i\1r. Ansdell kindly secured me an invi- 
tation. Her residence on K Street-she gave 
me the number, which I have somewhere-is 
said to be one of the most charming homes in 
'Vashington. She is very popular in society 
}lere, and I am told that you meet her at every 
fashionable gathering. She was certainly very 
pleasant with me, when 1\11'. Ansdell presented 


me and e

lailled who I was. She especial1y 
asked me ]f I knew what JOU had named your 
baby-girl, but I could not tell her. ., 
"I could tell her if she asked 'Ute!" 
relllarked the young wife, grimlJ. "The 
yery idea ! " 
"Go on," said Seth-" or I shall fpel 
that we ought to have named her PI'O- 
crastinatia instead of Annie ; get to the 
end of the thing." 
Annie got to the end with a single 
sen tence : 


"By the way, it may interest Jou-and I hope 
rou wont be annoyed at my mentioning it, all<l 
mdeed you may very possibly have heard it al- 
ready-to learn that everybody here seems to 
under
tand. that l\Ir. Ansdel
 is shortly to marry 
your slster-m-Iaw, and he lllmself, speaking to 
me, referred to her in a way which amounted 
to a declaration of the fact.,j 
"'VeIl, there you have it! " said Set.h, 
slowly, after a long pause in which hus- 
band and wife looked at each other. 
" That is news, isn't it? " 
"I should think so!" Annie spoke 
deliberately, too, turning the letter over 
with a lueditative air, "I should think 
so ! " 
The gravity of his wife's tone seetued 
to Seth to be more pI'ofound than the cir- 
CUlnstances altogether denlanc1ed. 
" I don't know after all," he said, in 
ha1f-apology for his own earlier confes- 
sion of glOOlll, "but that it wOlùd be a 
tolerable lllatch. I don't say that they 
would be happy in the sense that we aloe 
happy, my girl; hut she has a great 
1nany qualities which would lnake her a 
hell)ful wife to an ambitious successful 
masterful sort of public m
n like Ans: 
dell. Come, now, let's be fair to her. 
Dent says that she is very popular in 
'Vashington." 
"Yes," replied Annie, thoughtfully, 
drawing her daughter closer to hel 
breast, "she always will be popular with 
people who are not married to hm'. 
Such women are!" 
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.: The nature of thi,:; 
development is governed largely by the 
constitutional Lias of the individual, the 
sl)ort in which he is engaged, and the 
tÏIue devoted to it. 
There is, however, a general ùevelop- 
ment which distinguishes the athletic 
from the non-athktic class. The trac- 
ing
 gin
n in Chart 1.* (p. 542) were 
luade from the measurement
 of twenty- 
three hundred Harvard students, of 
whom seventeen hundred had never 
prilctised atlùetics systematically, while 
six hundred had been active members 
of college athletic organizations fl'om 
one to four years. l\Iany of the forIller 
class, bowèver, were accustomed to sonle 
form of physical exel.eise, and the ath- 
letic ('areer of many in the second class 
was limited tu a. !dingle season. 
It may l>e said, also, that men are of- 
ten selected for athleticH on aceount of 
their height and weight, so that the in- 
cl'eased size exhibited in such caser:; can- 
not always he attrihute<l to the practice 
of athletic exercises. The chances are, 
howe,er, that every 111ember of a college 
team has had more or less previous ex- 
perience in athletics. 
Knowing, as we do, the influence of 
physical activity upon the development 
of the individual, it is fair to presume 
that a like inrluence will be uu.rted on 
the development of a class. The nature 
of this dcvelopment may be found by 
refen'ing to the heavy lines on th(' 
chart. Supposing the fift;y per ("(:ut. line 
to represent the mean I1leaSUrenlents of 
t he non-athletic dass, the heavy line at 
the right of the fifty per ('ellt. Ìine will 
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then indicatc thc mean relative standing 
of the at111ctic elm.s. On the other hand, 
let the fifty per cent. line l'cpreS(;nt the 
mean measurements of the athletic class, 
and the méan Jllé:lHUrementH of the non- 
athletic class will L(> l'cpreseuted by tIle 
heavy line at the left of the fifty per cent. 
line. The {"hart as a whole seems to 
indicate that the first and most l1larked 
changes produced upon the ph) sique by 
the practice of athletics are shown in 
the weight, girth of chest, hi}>s, thiglu;;, 
and d,rms, in breadth of I::Ihoulders, and 
in the increased strength of all parts of 
the body, while the girth of the neck, 
waist, anù calves, the depth of chest and 
abdomen, the bl'ea,dth of neck, waist, and 
hips, seml1 to respond more blowly. 
The total height is slightly increased, 
thl'ough increase in length of the lower 
extremities, but the sitting height, the 
girth of head, knees, insteps, "rist, anù 
the length of upper arm and foot are at 
first hardly altercd. 
In the athletic cla
s, the excess in 
development of the right al'ID tends to 
estaLlil:;h the fact that our popular games 
give more employment to the right ann 
than to the left. The great sho'wing of 
strength in the fOreal'll of athletes is 
probably due to the number of tennis- 
players, boating and base-ball men, that 
belonged to the das!; measlu.ed. The 
slight differenee between the two dasses 
in the girth of the waist and the calf, 
and the consequent tendency of the 
lines to apPI'oach at these POintR, may 
be casily accounted for. In persons 
"ho engage in very active exerei
e, 
the girth of the waist will at first di- 
lllinish, while in persons of less aeti\ e 
habit the size of the waist increases. 
The muscles of the lower leg are gener- 
ally "ell devdoped in the non-utWetic 
class, being the principalmusdes brought 
into play in walkill
. The depth of 
abdomen and breadth of waist would 
not he likely to t-;how a marked ("hange, 
for reUðOlll:J already given. The depth 
of c11est and breadth of hi}Js, being prin- 
cipallJ ùoue nleasurellents, are slow to 
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of the so-called specialist
, 
might have altered the reslùt. 
The improvement of the phy- 
sique and strength in cel'tain 
directions is indicated by the 
strength tests and by the in- 
crease in weight, height, chest- 
girth, etc. How far this devel- 
opment can be attributed to 
athletics, and how far to gym-. 
nastic training remains an open 
question, as the WOl'k on the 
watpr and in the field is sup- 
plemented by a few lnonth
' 
I)ractice in the g;rmnasium. 
",Vhat the gymnasium is do- 
ing for the sb'ength and vigor 
of the masses in some of our 
institutions of leal'11Ìng may be 
inferred from a single illustra- 
tion taken from the records at 
Harvard University. 
In the year 1880, seven hun- 
dred and seventy-six men were 
physically e x a In i n e d. The 
strongest lllan out of this nulU- , 
bel' showed in strength of lungs, 
back, legs, chest, and arms, as in- 
dicated on the chart, a grand to- 
tal of 675.2. At the close of the 
summer term of the present year, 
the highest strength test record- 
ed ,vas 1272.8, and there were 
over two hundred Illen in college 
whose total strength test sur- 
Imssed the highest test of 1880. 
This general Kpnnasium work 
is therefore reducin g the one- 
Chart I., showing the comparative measurements of the athletic and non- 
athletic classes, sided development once so com- 
mon with athletic specialists. 
It lnust not be forgotten, however, 
that there is a developIl1ent peculiar to 
the runner, jumper, wrestler, oarsman, 
gymnast, ball-player, heavy-lifter, etc., 
and anyone fan1Ïliar with athletics at 
the present day can easily recognize one 
of these specialists. The same training 
that produced those lnatchless s})eci- 
mens of human development embodied in 
the statues of the Gladiator, the Athlete, 
Hercules, Apollo, and 1\lercury of old, 
would produce the same l'esults under 
similar circumstances at the present time. 
'Yith every kind of physical exel'cise, 
the qualities at first l'equÏ1'ed are the 
qualities at length developed. Speed 
and endurance are required of the run- 
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respond to exercise. The similarity in 
the two classes between the mean girth 
of head, knee, instep, and wrist, and 
the length of foot, may perhaps be 
accounted for by the smallness of the 
athletic as compared with the non-ath- 
letic class. 
The most significant fact in connec- 
tion with this diagram is that it shows, 
in certain directions, the uplifting of a 
class. The data collected are not suffi- 
cient to lead to any satisfactory conclu- 
sions as to the trustworthiness of the 
diagram here plotted. The addition of 
a few more rowing men, or the subtrac- 
tion of a few base-ball men, or, in fact, a 
change in the relative numbers of any 
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In order to illustrate some of the dis- 
tinguishing fpaturcs that characterize 
thf' development of successful athletes, 
1 have selected r(1)re!-,entative members 
of the different atl;letic organizations in 
the univerHities of Yale and Harvard, a 
few of whoUl distinguished themsel \'es, 
within the last t,,"o years, by l)reaking 
all previous college recorùs for certain 
eventH. The })}lOtogrnphH of these men, 
in spite of their dissimilarity, show 
us certain characteristics common to 
certain figures, and marked peculiarities 
of another 1.ind will accompany others. 
Some of these characteristics are not 
readily detected b.y the eye, but appear 
distinctly in the charts (see Fig. 1, p. 
545; Chart II., p. 543). Si
ty 
per cent. of the ten thousand 
exronÏ11ed failed to fmrpass this 
young lllan in weight, while 
ninety per cent. fell short of 
him in stature, and ninety-eight 
and three-fourths per cent. in 
height of knee. The sitting 
height dl"OPS back to the twen- 
ty-five per cent. class, while the 
height of the pubic arch, which 
gives us the length of the thigh, 
is very near the ninety-seven 
and a half per cent. line. The 
position of the sternum would 
indicate that the neck and head 
were a little short. thus adding 
sOlnething to the relative length 
of the short l)ody. In glanc- 
ing down the line, it will be ob- 
served that the girth of most of 
the bone measurements and the 
breadth of head anel hips are 
below the lllean. The chest iH 
deep find full. standing almost 
as high proportionally as the 
length of the lower liru bR. The 
,yaist, though small for the 
weight and height. is above the 
average. The calYe
 are large 
and the arms well developed, 
lut the thighs are deticieut in 
girth, and do not C01l11)Rl'e fa- 
vorably with the other muscle 
1Ileasu
'elllents. The arms ana 
feet are long for tIle gll'th of 
the bones and muscles, but are 
in harmony ,,;.tl1 the length of 
the leg and thigh. The capac. 
ity of the IUllg
 is very good. 


ner, find the
e are the qualities that 
come to him by practic('. In a like 
manner, Akill and aetivity ('OUl(' to the- 
gymnast and hall-plaJer; anù strength 
and stability to the oarsman and weight- 
thrower. 1\lost of thcsp qualitics are 
accompanied hy physieal dmracteristies. 
If it were not for the recognized ten- 
dency of certain exercises to produce cer- 
tain results, it would be illlpo
Hible to 
prescI'ibe special \\ork for individual 
cases. All men, however, who practise 
at1ùetics for the same length of time, 
and under similar conditions, do not 
attain identical resultH in their physical 
proportions or the same degree of suc- 
cess in their athletic achievemell tHo 
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Figs. 4. 


8. 1. '2. 


Chart II" plotted from Figs. 1, 2, 3. and 4, 
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in selecting an animal for speed, 
would unhesitatingly ehoose 
one similarly constituted, for 
many of the points necessary 
to the developlnent of speed in 
animals are equally essential in 
man. These, in a word, are the 
qualities possessed by the sub- 
ject of the chart just described, 
who, though not a professional 
runner, has made the fastest 
time for certain distances that 
has as yet been recorded. That 
all the qualifications possessed 
by the subject nlust necessarily 
be possessed in the same de- 
gree by all runners who would 
equal his performances 'would 
be an idle statement. One 
might compensate for great 
length of limb by a greater 
developulent of muscle, or for 
want of chest-capacity by a large 
supply of nervous energy, etc. 
'Ve feel prepared to maintain, 
however, that relatively long 
limbs with a short body, full 
chest, and small bones, will 
characterize the typical ShOl't- 
distance TIlllner wherever he 
may be found. Short races 
(100, 220, and 440 yards) are 
often won by a few inches, and 
the value of an inch or two in 
a runner's stride is of the great- 
est impol'tance, for, other quali- 
fications being equal, this nmn 
is bound to be first at the goal. 
The small girth of the legs 
of runners is often mystifying. 
From the gi11h of a n1uscle 
we get a correct idea of its volume 
or transverse diameters, but leal'n little 
of its length and the extent of its con- 
tractile fibres. 'Vhereas it is the length 
of the llluscle, and not the thickness, 
that is of significance to short-dis- 
tance runners. Given the physiological 
fact that a llluscle can contract about 
one-third of its length, it will readily be 
seen that the longer the llluscle the 
greater will be the lllovement of the part 
to which it is attached. To the rUllnel' 
the desired movement is in the elevation 
of the thigh and the extension and flex- 
ion of the leg and foot. An in
tantalle- 
ous photograph of sprint-runners shows 
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and the strength of the chest and arms 
is in keeping with the measureUlents of 
these parts. The strength of the back, 
legs, and foreanll are deficient, and the 
total strength is slllall for the total de- 
velopmen t. 
In looking at the chart as a whole, the 
striking points are the shol'tB.ess of the 
body as compared with the total height, 
the great length of limbs, the large anù 
deep chest, the well-developed calves 
and proportionally small thighs. To 
these points might be added the small- 
ness of the bones as measured by their 
girth and diameter. A person familiar 
with zoology and cOlllparative anatOlny, 
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t hnt tl}(\ l'nng'f> in t}}(\ move- 
ment of t1lP lim 1>H is Yí'rv e'X- 
tpnsive-thf' striae (If a' fast 
walker heiug- from four to siÅ 
feet, atHl tha.t of n. fast runner 
from si'\. to eight f(.pt. If th(. 
stature is short, it is necessary 
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Figure 2. 


fOl,the runner to get a greater ele- 
vation frolll the ground at each 
step in order to InaÏntain a long 
stride. 'Yhen this is done a rela- 
tively IOllg" lower leg is of the 
greatest adyantage. This fact is 
Figure 1. admirably brought out in the case 
of :\IYí'rs, the professional runner. 
'Yitl1 a lwight of 5 feet 7! inches, which is a little below the mean, or fifty per 
cent. dass, he has a length of lower leg which cOI'responds to a man oyer 5 feet 
10 iw.hes ill height, a length of thigh usuall;,' found in men of .) feet 9 inches, 
while tlip Hitting }lei
ht is the same as that which makes up the stature of men of 
.) f('l't 4: in('hes. 
Figs. 2 anù 4 (pp. 54:3-G), Chart II., gÎ\ e the ph
.sical proportionR of t\\ 0 
other rUllllen; noted for their speed. l"ig. 3 (p. !)4G), with the same e1uU"t, rep- 
reseuts a walker of some prmninellce. )[allY of the ('haracteristics that distin- 
g-uish the short-distan('e runuel' are appm'ent in thiR case, but it is difficlÙt to 
affirm that they ,,"olÙd be found in other walkers, as there are not sufficient data 
at hawl to cståbliHh anv satisfactory cOll('lw.;Íons. 
In Figs. 5, u, b, and 'G, a, b (pp. 54í -8), Chart ID. (1" 544), you will see runners 


FlOrUE 1.-B-, Harvard. '8fi: af:!'c, 23 yC'ars, 7 monthø; 
\\t., 140 ponndR; ht., 5 fect. HUI in
hcs, HoldR nearly all 
the amateur rC<"ord8 from 100 yards to 440 yards, and the 
lIanard recor(l for 
 mile; 100 }ards, 10 f't'cond,,: 110 
}Rrd.. Iliff> 8CcondR; 130 yards, 13 8Ccollds: 1hO yard" 18 
8CCondt>; 
20 ,}.urd,., 22 liecollds; 440 yardb, 47 3 & &Ccolldt>. 
VOl, II.-
5 


FlOURE 2.-W-, Harvard, '8'J; age, 27 yean; weight, 
125.7 pound..: height, 5 f('('t, 9.7 inche-l. He holds the best 
American and college leC(ml for 100 }ards in 10 seconds. 
In justiC'e to Mr. W- it should be AAid that he con!.cntcd 
to havc hi... mes!oourementa and photograph takcD at a time 
wh
n he W.'h D<jt in running conùitioD. 
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of another t
l)('. In 
neither of thel::ie cases 
<10 we find so gl'eat a 
relatiye distance be- 
tween the he i g h t 
standing" aIHl sitting" 
as marked the indi- 
yitlunls just consid- 
ered. In both cases 
the sitting" height is 
})ropol,tionally short, 
and in one case both 
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Figure 4. 


the leg and thigh al'e long for 
the length of the hody. In the 
other ca
e, however, the thigh is 
long and the leg is short for the 
Hitting height. It will be noticed 
that in both figures, as shown by 
the chart, the thigh is long for the 
leg. The chest and waist meas- 
ureInents are large, when com- 
pared with other parts of the 
body. But the striking charac- 
teristic in both cases is the large 
girth IneasureJuent taken below 
the chest-Illuscles inllnediately 
over the ninth rib. Unfortunately this measurelnent is not shown in the chart, 
hut the expansion in that region is apparent in hoth photographs. In the Har- 
yard Illan (Fig. 5) thel'e is a greater development of the chest-muscles, while the 
Yale man (Fig. G) has a larger chest-girth, though the lowe!' bOl'der of the pecto- 
rals is hardly discernihle. 
The Harv
rcl IHan has hroêt(l shoulders and large arms 'with narrow hips awl 
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Figure 3. 


FIGURE 3.-B-, Harvard, 'R7; age, 21 years, 7111onth
: 
weifrht, 141 IJound<<: height, 5 fcpt, 11.!) inches. Holds the 
Intercollegiate-walking records from one mile to !-even; haf' 
practÏ:;f'd walking for last four year
: 1 miIp, (i minutef', 
5

 seconds; 2 miles, 15 minutes, 10
 "ecolllls: a milef', 

.t minutes, 14 2 /:; seconds; 7 mi1e
, 513 minutes, :it sel'o1ll1
. 


FIGURE 4.-W-, Harvard Law School; agp, 2
 year..., 
4 months; weight. 136 pounds: height, 5 feet, 1O.a inches, 
Holds no records, but has won the quarter-mile race in 
the Intercollegiate sports for two years, anrl he is a fn;;;t 
runner for all distances between one hundred and four 
hundred and forty yard,;. 
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RlllaU thighs, whilf' flu' Yale mall llfi
 na.rrow Hhonl<lerh and small arms \\ith 
hroad hilJS atHl large thighs. The Hananl Jllfin hfU
 a. \ery "i(l,. ("11('st, \\ith 
gT('at I1Inse\lI:
r strf'ugth and goo<l luug-capacity, while the Yale IlHln has a ,"cry 
th'cp ('hest, \\ 11h If'SS Ilmsc1Ilar str('ugth, 1mt grf'atf'r lung-po\\cr. ...\.8 thc::;e mcn 
are not.<1 in the i r 
respp(.tive illstitutions 
as gr('at fli..;taJU'P-rull- 
l1('rs, we ought to t1wl 
HO III e characteristics 
cOl1ll1lon to l)oth. .\.ll 
t hat relH:li IlS, ho\\- 
ever, is the leugth of 
body und thighs and 
tlw grt'at girth of 
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Figure 5. b. 


chest and the region just ahoye the ninth 
rib. To these qualifications may be add- 
ed the splellùill heart- and lung-power 
that usually accompanie:s this pe('uliar 
fonuation of the bo<ly. \\ïthout this 
power great museular" strength in hody 
or lilllh
 cannot be dept'ntlell upon for 
long-continued exertions. "ïtb a good 
respiratory awl eirculatory apparatus an 
immense amount of \\ ork can he accolll- 
plisbed hy c01llparati\ ely smallrnuscles. 
The essential l'equÜ;iteti of a long-distance rUllner, then, are a strong heart 
nwl capaeious lungs in n. hroa<1, (IN'!), Ilud mohile elwst. The reason for this 
\\ill be appa.rent to those who ullllcrstand the physiology of exercise. To 
Hustaill loug-contillued e
ertioll latent energy in the muscles used is ncct:
r
.. 
awl also a l'eaùy means of supplying these muscles \\ ith an incren..;ed mllount 
of <n.,ygen "hik in aetion, :lnd of earr:,ing away the ('arhonic acid that rt'slÙts 
fl'ùlù thp cOlllhu:-;tioll in the tisHuc
. Hence the ncce::)
ity of breathing fa::;ter 


FIgure 5, Cl. 


FIGt:'RE 5, a ami b.-D-, lIarvan1, "00; BJ:c.21 } ('arl! ; 
weiJrht, 14
I/& pourull!: hel
ht, 5 feet, S
 inC'he<;. Holds 
the 3-mil(' Int('rcoll('giatt> r!'C'ord of Ifj minute". 5
'5 "CCUIH).': 


has raced but one season, but has practised much in the 

ymna!<il1m, and ran lon
 diRtanccs in .. I1a.. Bnù 11oulld.. .. 
rlll"!'!> before coming to college, 
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while running than whil(' walking, and 
unle:-.s this exehange of gasE's ean hE' 
earried on with suftieieut rapidity and 
in sufficient quantities to lneet the de- 
lllfinds of the organisl11 under tbese try- 
ing cil'cunlstanees, there soon comes an 
end to further muscular activity, though 
the nluscles themselves may be far from 
exhaustion. 
Figs. 7 and S, a, b (pp. 550-1), ana 
Chart IV. (p. 549), represent two JOlmg 
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Figure 6, a. 


men whose peeuliar development char- 
acterizes another hranch of athletics. 
Fig. 7 has the eollege reeon1 as a hur- 
dle-jumper. His height falls in the 
eighty per cent. dass, his height of knee 
in the f011y l)el
 cent. clasH, his sitting = 
 
height in the seventy per eent., and his 
pubic arch in the eighty-seven and a 
half per cent. class. 'Vhen it is known 
that this man clears his hurdles in regu- 
lal' strides, "bucking" them, as it is 
termed, the advantage of the short leg, 
long thigh, and comparatively short body is manifest. The chest is slnall and the 
girth of the chest in repose is proportionally larger than the girth of t.he che:::;t 
when inflated. This is due to the fact that in most Ulen the dift'erence between 
the natural and inflated chest is due in part to the llluscular development, so 
admirably exhibited in Fig. 8, a, b. 
In Fig. 7, Chart IV., the breathing eapacity reaches the ninety per cent. 
class. Here the pectoral lnuseles show a cOluparatively slight development, but 
the breathing is largely abdominal, and the broad waist and deep chest indicate 
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Figure 6, b. 


FIGURE 6, a and b.-H-, Yale, '90: age, 18 years, 10 
64!ö fiecollds. O,I1Ù the College rccorù for 2 milcs in 10 mill- 
months; weight, ]50 pound>!; height, 5 feet, 7,7 inches. utes, 7 seconùs. 
Holùs the Intercollegiatc rccorù for 1 mile in 4 minute:;, 
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si<le'rahlv fnJmHpr and the musc-lp!=I arC' 
proportfonllll.r laq...,er. HerC' the ability 
to cx("{'l in pol<,-vaulting rathel' than in 
long- jmllpiug is apparent. The 
peculiar development of the 
arl118, chcst, mHl shoulders is 
eharac-tcristie of the gymnast. 
Tho shortIu'ss of tllC upper aud 
forearlll affords an excellent lev- 
f'rag-e for the mm;eks attacheù 
to these 1,011(,s, and t11Ïs young 
man coul<l easily ex("(.l on the 
parallel 1>ars, horizontal 1mr, or 
rings. For a similar reasou tbp 
inten'ollegiatü recorcl for pole- 
,'alÙting is within his grasp. 
The development above the hips 
may ('wlble him to get a lift or 
elevation from the gl'ound, which 
he canllot obtain in any other 
way. This advantage, coupled 
with the relatively long- and 
muscular thigh, the ahilitJ" to 
run short di
tances, anù to con- 
centrate tIle nervous energy ot 
the hody into single efforts, gives 
the power needed. 
How little this ability to make 
violent spasmodic eftorts con- 
tributes to one's laRting or Rtay- 
ing power may be inferred from 
a glance at the IUllg-eapacity. 
Hel'e <1('pth of chest is to he at- 
tributed largely to muscular de- 
veloplllent, and the strength of 
lungs to the powpr of ex1mling 
with a quick, e'\.plosive eft'ort. 
Contrast the form of the cheRt 
and waist in this casf" (Fig. h) 
with that of the long-di8tance 
runner frOlll Yalc (Fig. G). 
In connection with jumping, 
the nleasuremc11ts of" . B.l->nge, 
who recently represented this 
country in athletic contests in Engla1Hl, 
will ùe intf'resting. l>age has a record of 
() fept at inches for high jumping. Con- 
Riclering his height (3 fect f).!) inches), 
this performance is sOIllcthing pheuoIDC'- 
nal. 'Ye find his weight on the tifty-five 
per cent. linc, his height 011 the forty per 
cent., knt.'e-beight 011 the twenty percent., 
sitting height just ahoye the fiye per 
('cnt., Imbic a1'('h on the fiftCf'Il per cent., 
and height of f-iternUlll on the tìftY-D.Ye 
per cent. line. Although very short com- 
pared \\ ith the :-;itting hl'ight, the hod) 


eOllsiclf'rable 1Ilohilih in the ehpst fiwl 
nlu1on1Ïnal wall:-;. l'llC glutcru. 1llm
cles 
ahout the hips ar(' wf,ll <1(>, dopcd, n
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Chart IV., plotted from Figs. 7 and 8, 


are also the mURdeR of thf\ thigh and 
leg. The <1evplopment of the anns aHd 
f-ihol1lflerH is not so fnvorahle. The' dif- 
ference in fayor of tlw right side of tlw 
1JOùy is probably duc to the take-off 
(start) of the jump heing frotH the right 
leg. The outlines of the 1UUSc!f'S in this 
case are ren1arkablv well detiueù, indi- 
catin
 u fine coudition. 
In Fig. t;, a, b, Chart IV., tIle same pf'- 
culiurity in the rdative lewrth of Lody 
.... h. , 
legs, and thighs is uot so well marked. 
The ùony framewurk ill this casp is ("011- 
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is long compared 
with the stature, as 
evidcnced hy the 
high position of the 
sternum. This being 
proportionally sey- 
eral points above the 
total height 011 the 
chart, it would in- 
dicate a relatiyely 
shod l)eck. It will 
be Heen that the 
jumper's charactel'- 
isticH are wanting 
here in the rela- 
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Figure 7. 
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tively long thigh and short leg, though 
both are proportionally long for the body. 
'Vhen we come to consider the other meas- 
urements, this apparent disadvantage is to 
a certain extent accounted for. All the 
bone measurements are very small, and the 
muscle lueasurements exceedingly large, 
the girth of head falling 011 the five per 
cent. line, while the gÏ1ih of chest is on 
the ninety per cent. line. The girth of 
the knee falls on the thirty per ('ent. line, 
the gÏ1ih of elbow on the twenty, and the 
girth of the thigh, calf, arm, and forearm 
near the eighty per cent. line. If the lueas- 
urements as plotted are correct, this man 
owes his success in jumping l'ather to his 
light, bony framework, short trunk, and 
superb llluscular development than to the 
relative strength of limb that we find in 
many jumperH. In a perSOll so consti- 

uted. nearly every nluscle in the budy contributes something to the effort in 
JumpIng. 
Figs. 9, 10, and 11, a, b (pp. 551-2 and !>5G), Chart V. (p. 554), intI'oduce 
us to men pr01uinent in another branch of athletic
. In each l'ase the weight 
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Flgule 8, (t. 


FIGURE 8, a and b.-S-, Yale, '89; age, 19 years, 1 7M inches; and the Yale record for pole-vaulting, 10 f
et. 
month; weight, 138 pounds; height, 5 feet, 8.5 inches. 3>2 inches; nnll 5 fpet. {i%, inchC's, for the running hIgh 
Holds the IntercoHegiatc recorll for broad-jumping, 21 fept, jump. 
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faBs )lpar t]J(' l1Î1u.ty- 
fh è l'('r ('e11t. ('lans. 
thou
h the ll(>i
ht 
\ arÌ<'
 ('()llsid('rahl.)". 
In all of tJw tru.cings. 
howc\"er, it \\ ill he 
lloti("('d that tlip re- 
lati\"c pm;ÏtioH o('("u- 
piN} hJ" the 1)0(1y awl 
lÌ1uhs on the ('hart 
lm:i ('lmn
(>f1. In the 
hþ..,rures pre\Ìou
lJ 
consiJer('(I, length of 
limh predominated; 
hcre the 1)0(1\, as 
Rho,\ 11 hy the sItting 
height, is longer pro- 
portionally than 
either the arms or 
legs. In one ca<<:;e 
the hei:,ðIt of hnl'(' 
is relnti\"eJy lesR than 
the length of thigh, 



 


.v 


Figure 9, 


as shown hy the height of Ule pul>ie ar("h ; 
in Uw other caRes the }('ngth of the 
lower leg" is relatively in e'XceHS of the 
upppr. Herc all the hone aw} muscle 
measurelllenh.; arc Im'ge al1d lua:-.:-.i,'e. the 
girth of hea<l in one ('ase hf'illg above 
thp 11in('ty-fÏ\'e awl ill anotlwr at the 
eighty-tiye per ("('nt. clasH, while the 
girth of the hones of the legs awl arms 
are ll('arly in the Ramf' dasH aR the InnR- 
dcs that net upon tlwUl. In ea("h cn.se 
the girth of the chest reach('q tlw llinet

- 
SPYl'1l and one-half })('1' cent. claSR, and 
in two ("ases the depth of the .-]wst ('or- 
rE'SpOll< Is. Tn all there is a Rlight fall- 
ing off in the girth of the waist. rrhi
 
iH duf' to the f:t(.t that the grpaÌf'r llUlll- 
lwr of those "ho lllalw up the measure- 


1'I01'RF!I,-B-. Harvard. '
7: all'('. 2

'('al"l!. 8monthA: 
'\l'i
ht. 17t ilOund,,; hCIj!ht, 5 flt
t. R:i inche
. l'ull1,.1 tilt" 
JI.I"t three ),'art! on the URn'artl L'niverf\lty cri'W; pla)l:d 
('('lItre-rnsh ill the "/:Iti Harvard foot-ball f'lcvcn. I\n" h,l" 
hu" at If'no;t five ycard uf excrci-.c "" " ro\\ mg 1\\(\11 "n" 
foot-hull plnY"I'. 


F'!lure 8 h 
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ments of the classes in this part of the chart owe their extensive girth 11lore to 
fat than to muscle. In cOlnparison with the athletic class the falling oft'is not so 
perceptible, and it will be noticed in these utses that the hreadth of waist is larger 
proportionally than the depth. In two of this group the anns are )'elatively short, 
and in each of the group the uppf'r ann is pl'oportionally Rhorter than the forearm. 
The lang-capacity in one ease is very good, l'eaching the ninety-five per ("ent. class, 
but in the other cases, though above the lHean, it is not lm'ge enough to sup- 
port the fine lHuscular development represented. In Fig. 11, a, b, the muscle meas- 
urements are large for the age, and conseqlH'utly threaten to exceed the vital rc- 
sources. The show- 
ing of III u scular 
sb-ength, so far m
 
the tests could be 
taken, is excellent. 
The striking char- 
acteristics 0 f the 
tln'ee figures are the 
long hody, short 
thigh, large hones, 
full chest, short up- 
per arm, good lung- 
capacity, and fine 
nluscular develop- 
lllellt tlno ugh 0 u t 
the whole physique. 
'Yhat better illus- 
tration could be fur- 
nished of the per- 
fect harmony be- 
tween the f
rm of 
the muscles and the 
character of their 
functions? Here we 
find the large trans- 
verse df'yelopment 
of arms and thighs, 
indicating g)' eat 
strength and short 
range of action ; and 
the expansive chest 
and long body, in- 
dicating great vital 
})ower and extensive 
range of l11uscle- 
movement. 
Let us consider, briefly, the branches of athletics which these three BleB rep- 
resent, an.d see the connection between their peculiar development and the sports 
they are familiar with. Each has played in the rush-line of a foot-ball temll, and 
has been a member of a university hoat-crew. Of all athletic sports, foot-hall is 
the best game to test a man physically. In the pushing and hauling, the jostling, 
trampling struggle for supremacy, few muscles of the body are inactive. The legs 
are almost constantly in motion, and the al'ms, chest, ab(IOlnen, ancl back get their 
share of activity; the lameness and soreness in these regions of the ho<1y after a 
fierce contest is due as often to great muscular effort as to collision with oppos- 
ing rushers. In spite of the accidents attending this game, as at present plnJ-ed, 
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Figure 10, 


FIGURE lC.-\V-, Yale, '89; age, 28 yearR, 4 months: right guard on Yale's foot-ball ele\'en for '87, and rowed on 
weight, 167 pounds; height, 5 feet, 8.9 inches. Played the Yale Univer,.,ity crew for two year". 
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Figures 12 and 13. 


rlOUlU: 12,-(1-, Hun arll, '88: ßJ,!e, 2
 YPßrs, 10 
months; WC1Kht, Ili!1 ponnd!!; hdJ.!ht. 5 feet, 7.7 inches. 
110'" the HfirH\nl Il.'j;\'- I\nd hl\ck-\ift rc('ord
 of 
,'W kilos 
(11.lIi.li I",unrl,,) for tht' le/or
. 1\1111 :riU kilo
 (8I5.
 pounds) 
for thp 1Il\ck: hp iR 1\ ha\1\l1H'r-thrmH>r and hrood-jumper, 
an.l has hu.l four )'ears' general exercise in gymnl\ mm find 


field "I>Ort8: Is thirll 
tromw..t man at Hunaro, having a 
total 
trength rt'f'Ord of l1a!l. Î. 
FIGL"RE l:t-H-, Harvard. 'K
: 
. I!I Y(,ß]"Q. 10 
months: weiJ,rht, 1
>>Ü poundR: height, 
 feet, 4.8 inche... 
Is the typ(' of ß mid"ll'-wcf
ht wresU('r, had thnoe YPftl'!" 
I'rnctlee in J,rCncral ø.thll.tle
. hl\'I a totnt . trenJrth of IOf'O.:
. 
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furnish e"\:tensive attachments for the 
rowing" lIlwwles, hecomes apparent, whilf' 
the 
hort thigh and upper arm give pow- 
er to the 1l1uscle::; that are working the:se 
shortened levers fronl the boay. It is 
only when the Htroke is taken ploinci- 
paTIy by the arms or legs that the great 
length of thigh and upper arm, m; com- 
pared ,,-ith the lower leg and 
91) eo 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 I 5 1_ forearm, is of service; when 
30 40 50 60 70 80 801 85 -18ElIlW other\vise, a greater reach is 
obtained, without losing any 
Inechauical advantage. These 
facts are better illustrated in 
Hanlan, the professional oars- 
Juan, than in the men we are 
now considering. His total 
height entitles llinl to a place 
in the sixty-five per cent. class, 
and his sitting height in the 
ninety per cent. class, while 
the height of knee remains 
with the thirty, and the pubic 
arch with the twenty-five per 
cen t. class, the lnost surprising 
difference being ill the relative 
length of the upper arm anel 
forearm. Eighty per cent. of 
all those examined surpassed 
this man in length of upper 
arm, and only twenty-five l)er 
cent. surpassed him in length 
of forearm. In view of Han- 
lan's style of rowing, these 
measuTements are suggestive. 
Large bones, which usually 
accompany large muscles, may 
reslùt fI'om slow, heavy work, 
and are indispensable to him 
who handles great 'weights. If 
the bones have large, prominent 
processes for the attachment of 
Inusc1es, or the Illuscles ha\"e 
short tendon
 and lung inser- 
tions, great strength is the 
usual reslùt. 
Perhaps no one thing is 
In ore important to a successful 
oarsman than good lung-cal>a('- 
itv. In oI'der to relieve the 
heart and 
.luugs of the em barrasslllent 
at first accOlupanying severe exertion, it 
is necessary to enlarge the chest and 
increase its Illobility, especially in the 
region of the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
ribs. This can be a<':l'omplished b:,o the 
use of light chest-weights, dumb-bells 
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no sport nffords better opportunity for 
vigorous training. Though ro" iug C011- 
tributes largely to the <levelo}>luellt of 
the back and legs, and slightly to the 
arms and chest, to the gYlllnasiulll and 
foot-ball training" we lllUSt attribute 
much of the superb llluseular clevelop- 
luent of the men ju:::;t eonsidered. 
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Chart V" plotted from Figs. 9. 10, and 11. 


In rowing the back takes the great- 
est portion of the strain, unless the 
friction of the seat is excessive, in which 
case a double duty is impose<l upon the 
flexors of the legs. A long stroke be- 
ing desirable, the advantage of a long 
bo(ly, if sufficiently broad and deep to 
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fi1Hl runJ1iJ1
 exerciscs. I rull 
prcpnrt.:<l Ìl) nutÜltaiu, abo, that 
ro\\ iug', wit h t h(' us(' of tit(' Hli<l- 
iug-seat, is one of tIu hPHt CÅ- 
('reist.s for cnlarging th.. clu.st, 
uwl ùdicyo that eoudusiolls of 
'Iac-lart'll nw I others to th(' ('ou- 
tran' \\ ere. formed hdun
 the 
illtr
<luctioll vf the sliding-seat, 
us the (.yi<lell("{J is iwlisputahle 
that the girth of the chl'st is 
greatly increa8t'tI by l'o"ing. 
The use of the Hli<1illg-scat 
In'iugs worn musclcs illto ac- 
tion ; there is, in eUllse(luen("p, 
an incrpasc(l <lelll:Llld for oxy- 
{..wn, whieh nc("eHsitat(,s u. l:Lrg
r 
c1u'st-e:tyity, awl the eft<H't of 
nature, 1)\: aid of the lllUscl...s 
uHPd in u;ttural mlCl for("cd res- 
piration, is to IH'oduee tlJis l'e- 
HUlt. :Kearly all the lllut-;c}es of 
the chest, O:bùOInen, and ùa('k 
nssist respiration when the ex- 
ereise i
 violent awl prulonged. 
ConsÜlering that these acces- 
f'Ol'Y muscles are cOllÌ1'aeted and 
rell
"X.ed at least one thousltwl 
times n. day during a season of 
\ igorous training, we ought to 
get some l'esult in the r.;hape of 
increased yolume of muscle alld 
enlarged cLest-capacity. This 
would naturally accolmt for the 
incl'easc(l girtl; of the chest from 
ro\\ iug. 
The phy
ical proportions of 
the two wrestkrs, Fig
. 12 and 
13 (}). :>;):1), as shown hy thE' trac- 
ing-s in Chart YI. (p. [),)5), are 
distinguishetl frOIll those just llescrih- 
{'<l ill IH'ol)Urtional 
hortness of stat- 
ure and in great volume of Illusde. In 
one case the lengths of the arms and 
Ipgs arc Y('ry short for the length of the 
l)Qd
.. In both easps the tl('pth of chest 
and a1JClolUcll is proportionatdy slnnll. 
hut tLe width of thc waist correspoud:4 
lUore uearly to tlu,> other 1Heasun'lll('nt
. 
In the chal:t-tra('inO"s of }1i!!. 12 "e baye 
o u . 
the nearest approarh to symlllctry III the 
gidh of hody anù lirnhs that bas thus 
far he en reeor,1ea. 
TLe group of tnwings in Chart YII. (p. 
5(;1), rcpresentiug Figs. 14, 13, a, b, ana 
1(;, a. b, (' (Pp. 5,')7-!)f;O), are in somc r('- 
spectH ulli(ple. Hcre we ha ye for tlw 
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Chart VI., plotted from Fies. 12 and 13. 


:first time HOlue al)pro:wh to H

llll1etry 
in the rdatiye heights of dift'('rent parts 
of the 1,otI:r. There is 110 nmrke<l diver- 
gcnce in tÌle l)oint
 indicating the rela- 
tive length of trwlk awl lower lilllh
. 
In two casel:i none of the lfleUSurenu'nts 
fall bplow the normal or :fifty l)er cent. 
liu<" find in 011(' ("a
(' olll
 thirtJ. per 
e('ut. of them fall 1 )elow the eighty per 
cent. li11('. In :Fig. 14 the line of sym- 
mdry is ycry nearly apIH'ofiehe(1 in the 
('lu-.st, waist, l1Íl)
, thighs, nlld knees. 
The upper arm. clho". and forearm, 
nl
o, are llearly sYUlmetrica.!, although a 
tritle larg(' for tlu.' 10\\ l'r l''\.trclllities. 
ThE' fkpth of ehest Ilnd a1)(loUlell is a 
little 10\\. und the lung-eapucity i
 ùe- 
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ficient, hut nearly an the strength 
tests are in th(' region 01 the maxi- 
IU Ulli. 
Fig. lü, a, b, r, is pleasing, ana 
the harnlOnic poise and heautiful 
outlines it illustrates serve to show, 
also, that a Juan may <If'pal"t from the 
normal standard ill several parts and 
yet retain all the appearance of grace 
and synunetry. In girth of neck this 
man approaches ,vi thin two and Olle- 
half per cent. of the luaxÎ1nulll, while 
in length of upper arm he falls to 
within two and a half per cent. of the 
n1Înimulu. The waist and neck are 
very hroad for the hips and shoul- 
ders, and the instep is apparently 
low, as the result, probahly, of a high 
arch and narrow foot. In this, as 
in the preceding figul'e, the depth 
of chest is sonlewhat low and the 
hmg-capacit.y' at the nonnal. The 
strength tests would probably have 
exceeded the muscle measure men ts, 
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Figure 11, a and b. 
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owing to the shortness 
of the arms and legs, 
and have reached the re- 
gion of the Inaxinnun. 
These two men are 
base-ball players of some 
pronlÌnence. As a hase- 
ball pitcher offers the 
batters from two hun- 
dred to three hundred 
halls a ganle, superior 
development of the right 
arm and shoulder is the 
natural rmmlt, although 
t!1e gymnasiunl training 
counteracts in a Ineas- 
ure this one-sided ten- 
dency. An.rone fmuiliar 
with the modern style 
of deliyering- the ball, 
the number of tilues the 
pitcher turns aro':lnd to 


FIGURE 11, a and b.-G-. Yale: 
age, HI years. .. months: weight, 11;4 
pounds: height, 5 feet, 6.
 inche!<. 
Plaved in the rUfo1h line of Yale's 
foot-ball team. and has rowed two 
years on the University crew. 
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perpleÁ tho hatter or "atch the l'ascH, "ill kIlO\\ tLat the Jl('('k awl "a.iHt are 
ealle<<l UpOll for a large f'lmre of work, awl 1l1m;t he develo})(.d ('orre
})oll(lingly. 
\rJU'l"f' the arms arc short the Hluself-'s arouIHl the' "aist aJl(I ho(1\' an' lllicd lllore 
in !>itehillg. ..\s the' l('verag-(' iu the 
fonller eaHe is more favora.hlc than in 
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Figure 14. 


the latter, this advantage 
shoultl naturally add to the 
endurance of the pitcher so 
favored. In striking, the 
1l1u"icles of the anns, ('llf'st, 
a h do ill en, awl ha.ck are 
hrought more or less vigor- 
ously in to action. In runniIlg Figure 15, a. 
has(.s the legs and arms do the 
work, as in "sprinting." hut tlH lungs are not hrought into full play. as in running 
long <listances, ancl the lung-capacity is lJllt slightly increa::;e,l. The other de- 
\ eloplllenh
 peculiar to base-ball players will, of course, c1cpend largely upon the 
l>wÜtiollS tlwy o('el1py. 
In Fig. 13, a, b, we have a t)1JÏcal la('rossc-pla
'er. In this game the llluscles of 
FIGl'RE U.-B-, Hl\nard LI\W School; ag('. 2'
 )mrl!, FUH:RF. 15, c& and b.-P-, Hanard:87: 1\Ke, 
 yearA; 
fì month
: weiJ,!ht, 16H poundH: height, 5 f<,<,t, 8.1 incheR, \\
iJ,!ht. If..j39 pounds: heij.:'ht,5 feet. 10,5 inchpli. Captain 
On(' of Harvard's pitC'herli on the 'YaJ"Rity nim' for '
7. and of "Ñ "VluIO;ity r ac-roEtt\e t('am, and full-back of 'Yø.rsit) foot- 
half-back on the '
6 'Varfoity foot-ball elE'ven: he is second ball f'leven for '86; hat> had. at 1cßht, four years of athletic 
f.tron
f'l!t man at Han ard. with a rt'eord of 1141.9 for total training. 
htrcngth, and has had sh. yearb' traming ill collcge I\thlctics. 
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the arnl:::;, che:::;t, back, ahdOlnen, and legs 
are called upon, and the heart and lungs 
are often kept in a state of prolonged 
activity. AH a lllPa,n:::; of general develop- 
ment, few gmnes can be cOlnpared with 
lacl'osse. It has nlany of tlw a<lvan- 
t
aes of foot-hall without its elpluent of 
âa
lger, although the Inethod of uHing 
the stick which has COlne into practice 
within the last few years threatens to 
deprive lacrosse of U;is distinction. In 
the figm'e under consideration, we see 
the result of a harmonious development 
in all directions. :8 0 one point stands 
out prominently. The extent of diver- 
gence on the chart is lÌInited to a very 
few lines, and the approach to symlnetry 
is apparent. The length nleasurenlents 
of the upper ann and foreann fall ex- 
actly on the nonnal line, and both are 
perfectly symmetrical as related to each 
other, and to the right and left sides. 
'\Vhen cOlnpared with other parts of the 
body, however, it will be :::;een that the 
arms are short, illustrating a point in 
connection with the chart that nlay be 
of interest. In the original table, the 
fifty per cent. line represents the value 
of the measurements for each part at 
which the greatest number of observa- 
tions occurred. For exmnple, if out of 
any given n1.ullber of men, collected from 
all parts of the globe, the l'1.rgest group 
was 5 feet 5! inches in height, this meas- 
urelnent would naturally fall upon the 
central line of a chart cOlnposed of these 
records, and so would the measurements 
of the other parts common to the great- 
est nUlnber. If anyone Juan could be 
found, all of whose measurements cor- 
responded to those on the central line in 
the table, he would be termed a lnean or 
typical man, i.e., he would represent the 
type most common to the human race. * 


* .. The conclusions arrived at up to the present time, by 
the most eminent iv.vestigators in this particular branch 
of science (anthropometry), may be summarily stated as 
foIlûwH : 
"1. There is a perfect form or type of man, and the ten- 
dencyof the race is to attain this type. 
"2. The ordpr of growth is regular toward this t.rpe. 
"3. The variations from this type follow a definite law, 
the law of acddental causes. 
"4. The line formed by these variation!'>, when arranged 
in group"', receding on either side of their mean, is the 
curve well known to mathematicians as the binomial; it 
was firHt applied by Newton and PasC'al to questions of 
astronomy and physics, but it is applicable to all the quali- 
ties of man which can be representf"d by numbers. 
"5, The more numerOU8 the data obtained by actual 
mea!'urements. !\upposing them to be made with rea!;onable 
care anrl without bias, the more nearly accurate is the mean 
re
mlt, and the more closely docs it corre;,poml wltl
 that 


The height, weight, and physical pro- 
portions of such a man are those that 
all men who have attained their growth 
would possesR but for the influence of 
cliInate, heredity, nurture, and a IllUlti- 
tude of accide;tal causeR that have as- 
sisted or interferétl with nature's plan of 
development. These causes, operating 
on a grand scale, have given us the forms 
and proportions that characterize di:ffet,- 
ent raceH. 
'\Ve Hee their influence also upon a peo- 
ple of the saIne race, family, and kindred. 
It is manifest that a chatt made up frOln 
the measureUlents of ten thousand Afri- 
can Bushmen, whose average height is 4 
feet 4.78 inches, would haye a different 
Inean froIn a chart composed of the 
measureluents of the sallle number of 
Englishmen 01' Americans, whose aver- 
age height is nearer 5 feet 7
 inches. 
For the same reason a chart cOlnposed 
of the llleasurernents of a picked class in 
the cornInunity would repre:::;ent a higher 
lllean than a chart made up from a class 
less favorably situated. 
Now, the SaIne laws that gOVel'll the 
growth and development of the body in 
races and different classes in the com- 
lllunityare just as apparent in the devel- 
opment of the class itself. The general 
chart at present under consideration was 
Inade up largely from college students, 
as stated in Iny paper in the July num- 
ber of this l\IAGAZINE. There were about 
as many men ahove the mean as below 
it in the measurelnents of evel'y part 
taken. In some individual cases all the 
measurements were above the mean, in 
other cases all were below, while others 
ranged extensively in both directions. 
To aSSUlne that the man whose measure- 
ments all come on the Inean, normal, or 
typical line represents the ideal type, i.e., 
the type to pattern after, is to assume 
that the standing taken by the average 
man of a clas:::; is more worthy of imita- 
tion than that taken hy those nearer the 
top. If this were true, we should be 
obliged to admit that the lengths of the 


obtained by calculation. "-Sta'lstic.
, .Afe(lical and Anthro- 
pological of tile Provv8t-JIarshal-Generars BU1'eau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FIGURE 16, a, lI, and c.-S-, YalE', '88; age, 24 YE'ars, 
!} months: weight, 149 pounds; hei
ht, 5 feet, 5.'1 inches. 
Has pitched on the Yale base-ball nine for two }earl\, and 
had considerable experience in ball-playing before entering 
college. 
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urements on this line may be l'eason- 
ably considered to define his normal 
pro})ortions, whereas the parts remain- 
ing on the so-called normal or typical 
line are the only ones in which he L,:) ùe- 
fective. 
The point, then, which is of the great- 
est significance is not to see how Illany 
of your measurements come in the cen- 
tre of the chart, but to fh1-;t endeavor to 
straighten your o,,"n line \\herever it Dmy 
be, and tllf'n car1'y it forward a
 near 
the onf' hU1H1retl per Cl'Ut. line RH pos- 
sible. In other words, endeavor to ob- 
tain a symmetril'al fihrrn.e, then strive for 
a full-orhed and harmonious df'velop- 
mcnt of an parts of the hody. 
By so doing 
'ou will help raise tht.- 
standard of the mean, and assist in de- 
termining the e'l:nct ratio l)etween the 
different heights and 
YÏ1,ths that e),.ists 
in a fully developed JHan. 
'Ve have 
een that e"{cellence ill at1ùeti(.s is not incorupntihle with a fine fig-- 
Ul"(> awl a HU}H'rh development. The tewlf'llcy, however, of nIl :-.pc('ial exercises is 
to produce ,:;pe("iaJ rt'sults. The physical characteristics which \\ e La., e found 
peculiar to runners, jUIlllJers, otLrSmen, etc., haye in a llleaSUl'e been acquired 


uppf'r nrm and forparnl as sh(m 11 
ill Chart YII. to come e\..adly on 
t1H' wean line, "ere tlue> only nor- 
mal proportions e'l:hibitcd ùy this 
man, and that all tlw ot}wrH h,ul 
e\..eeed('(l the proper HtalHla.nl. 
This is not the ca.
e. The l'CVerRC, 
however, 18 true. 'Yith a good 
illheritauee to Htart" ith, aud hy 
diut of HVHtplwttic eXl.rcise an
l 
correet halJits of living, tbis young 
ßlan bas worked his way up 
through the fifty, sixty, seventy, 
and eighty per cent. da.sHes to a 
position appro'íinmte1y near the 
ninety per cent. claSH. The llleaH- 
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Figure 16, a, 


Figure 15, b. 
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Figure 16, band c. 


h
' long and arduous practice in these 
sports. In nlany cases the Rpecial qual- 
ifications that lnake a Ulan a first-class 
athlete are gifts of nature. Add to this 
inheri tance the prolonged training that 
tends to cultivate these special powprs 
to the extreme and we get sometimes a 
procligy but more often a failure. 
It would he of interest to know if an 
inch alded to l\lyers's legs would have 
m'11e him a greater runner than an inch 
added to his sitting height; or an inch 
added to Hanlan's long body woult,l have 
m
cle hint a greater oarsman than an 
inch added to his relatively short legs. 
There is certainly a limit beyond which 
the c1evelopmen t of special parts cannot 
be carried without interfering with the 


functions of other parts upon which 
their ahility to act effectually depelldR. 
This and llUlllY other prohlems of a simi- 
lar nature can never be deeided until au 
immense mnount of data has been col- 
lected and many experillH'nts have been 
performed. III the mean tÍIne we feel 
prepal"ed to affirm that mankind would 
be better served hy a more general cul- 
tivation of athletics than by the eultiva- 
tion of specialties to an e
trenle; that 
the development of athletes theInselves 
wauIJ l)e Inore complete, and that they 
would even realize a greater progl'ess in 
the pursuit of their specialties, if they 
participated in a greater range of exer- 
cises. The runner would find it to his 
advantage to practise rowing, and to use 
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the gymnasiulll fOI' the pUI1>oSO 
of culti,ating the muscles used 
in forcetll"CHJ>iratioll, The onrs- 
mal] woul<l add greatly to hiH 
breathing capacity hy long-dis- 
tance running, and acquire dash 
and vim through foot-hull und 
lawn-tennis. The jumper cOlùd 
add to his agility by frequent 
trials at short-distance running 
and occm;iollal Hpins on the hi- 
cycle, The gymnast would ùe 
likely to aùù to the pennanency 
of his deYf>lopment, and improve 
his constitutional vigor by in- 
dulging more freely in out-of- 
door sports, 
And fiO on through all the 
range of special ties. Let the 
acti, e learn something from the 
strong, and the strong take les- 
sons from the acth"e, while both 
acquire the great secret of endur- 
ing. "flen our at1ùetes shall 
have learned the full value of 
indirect training, we shall not 
only have greater athletic per- 
formances, but better specimens 
of physical manhood. 
In conclusion let it be said, 
whatever lllay be the physical 
qualifieatiolls of the athlete, in 
his achievements he will fall 
short of success without a well- 
developed nervous system and 
the possession of that almost 
sublime quality in man, courage. 
As a means of developing such 
qualities, added to those of cool- 
neeR, presence of mind, and the 
rapid and responsible exm'cise 
of judgment under trying cir- 
CUlllHtallceH, whi('h are so desirable in 
the" hattle of life," at1ùetics should be 
kept from degenel'ating into the bad as- 
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sociations that often accoD1pany profes- 
sionalism, and he elevated to a high 
plane hJ the lovers of manly sport. 
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TO RHODOCLEIA 


ON HER MELANCHOLY SINGING. 


By eAlldrew Lang. 


(Rhodocleia was beloved by Rufinus, one of the late poets of the Greek Anthology.) 


STILL, Rhodocleia, brooding on the dead, 
Still singing of the mead of asphodel, 
Lands desolate of delight? 
Say, hast thou dreamed of, or rememberèd, 
The shores where shadows dwell, 
Nor know the sun, nor see the stars of night? 
There, 'midst thy music, doth thy spirit gaze 
As a girl pines for home, 
Looking along the way that she hath come, 
Sick to return, and counts the weary days [ 
So wouldst thou flee 
Back to the multitude whose days are done, 
\V ouldst taste the fruit that lured Persephone, 
The sacrament of death: and die, and be 
No more in the wind and sun! 


Thou hast not dreamed it, but rememberèd! 
I know thou hast been there, 
Hast seen the stately dwellings of the dead 
Rise in the twilight air, 
And crossed the shadowy bridge the spirits tread, 
And climbed the golden stair! 


, 
I know thee who thou art ! 
That Rhodocleia who, ,when all was done 
The golden time of Greece, and fallen her sun, 
Swayed her last poet's heart. 
'Vith roses did he woo thee, and with song, 
'Vith thine own rose, and with the lily sweet, 
The dark-eyed violet, 
Garlands of wind-flowers wet, 
And fragrant love-lamps that the whole night long 
Burned till the dawn was burning in the skies, 
Praising thy golden eyes, 
And feet more silvery than Thetis' feet I 
But thou didst die and flit 
Among the tribes outWOl"Il, 
The unavailing myriads of the past: 
Oft he beheld thy face in dreams of Inorn, 
And, waking, wept for it, 
Till his own time came at last, 
And then he sought thee in the dusky land! 
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'Yi<1e are the populous plnces of the dead 
,V here souls on earth once wed 
May never meet, nor each take other's hand, 
Each far from the other tied! 


So all in vain he Rought for thee, hut thou 
DidHt never tastf' of the Lethroau 8tream, 
Kor that forgetful fruit, 
The mystic pOln'granate; 
But from thf' 
Iighty 'Vanlen ßedst; and now, 
The fugitive of Fate, 
Thou farest in our life as in a dream, 
Still wandering with thy lute, 
Like- that sweet paynim lady of old song, 
'VLù sang and wandered long, 
For love of her Åucassin, seeking him ! 
So with thy minstrelsy 
Thou roamest, dreaming of the country dim, 
Below the veilè<l sky! 


Thm'e doth thy lover dwell, 
Singing, and seeking still to find thy face 
In that forgetful place : 
Thou shalt not meet him here, 
Not till thy singing clear 
Through all the murmur of the streams of hell 
"Tins to the maiden's ear! 
l\Iay she, perchance, have pity on thee and call 
Thine eager spirit to sit beside her feet, 
Passing throughout the long unechoing hall 
Up to the shado'wy throne, 
Where the lost lovers of the ages meet; 
Till then thou al't alone! 


TIRAR Y SaULT. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 




 \. (} 
 OBERT I(KIGHT, who 
R wa!i born, hred, and 

 trained in New Eng- 
land, suckled on her 

ii creeds and weaned on 
W

 
 hel' doubts, went di- 
l'ectly from college 
to a Louisiana plan- 
The change, as he felt, wati eÅ- 


to establish large rice-fanns, James B. 
Eads, who knew Knight, gave LiH name 
to them as that of a promising Joung 
fellow who waR quite competent to do 
the simple work that they required. ana 
one, too, who would In'oLably give more 
zeal and time to it than would a man 
whose reputation was assured. 
After 1Ir. I\:night had thoroughly ex- 
nmine(l the Bcene of operations, he waR 
invited by the president of the company, 
'1. de Fourgon, to goo with him to his 
plantation, the Lit de FleurA, where he 
would meet the directors of the conlpany. 


tation. 
trenle. 
He happened to go in this way, He 
W:l8 a civil engineer, A company was 
formed aIllong t}w phmters in the Gulf 
parishes to drain their marshes in order 
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"The change is great and sudden," 
he wrote to his confidential friend, 
liss 
Cramer. H From Boston to the Bed of 
Flowers, from the Concord School of 
Philosophy to the companionship of ex- 
slave-holders, from Emerson to Gay- 
arl'é! I expected to lose my breath men. 
tally. I expected to find the plantation 
a vast exhibit of fertility, disorder, and 
dirt; the men, illiterate fire-eaters; the 
women, houris such as our fathers used 
to read of in Tom l\Ioore. Instead, I 
find the farm, huge, it is true, but order. 
Iy; the corn-fields are laid out with the 
èxact neatness of a Dutch garden. The 
Works are run by skilled German work- 
men. The directors are shrewd and 
wide-awake. l'tladame de Fourgon is a 
fat, commonplace little woman. There 
are other women-the house swarms 
with guests-but not an houri among 
them. Till to-morrow. R. K." 
The conclusion was abrupt, but 
Knight had reached the bottom of the 
page of his writing-pad. He tore it off, 
put it in a business-envelope, and mailed 
it. He and Miss Cramer observed a 
certain manly disregard to petty con- 
ventionalities. He wrote to her on the 
backs of old envelopes, scraps of wrap- 
ping-paper, anything that came first to 
hand. She liked it. He was poor and 
she was poor, and they were two good 
fellows roughing it together. They de- 
lighted in expressing their contempt for 
elegant nick-nackery of any sort, in dress, 
literature, or religion. 
"Give Ine the honest-the solid!" 
was Emma Cramer's motto, and Knight 
thought the sentiment very high and 
fine. Emma herself was a little per- 
son, with an insignificant nose, and a 
skin, hair, and eyes all of one yellow- 
ish tint. A certain fluffiness and pi- 
quancy of dress would have made her 
positively pretty. But she went about 
in a tightly fitting gray gown, with a 
white pocket-handkerchief pinned about 
her neck, and hel' hair in a small knob 
on top. 
But, blunt as she was, she did not 
like the blunt ending of this letter. 
'Vhat were the women like who were 
not houris? He might have known 
that she would have some curiosity 
about them. Had they any intellectual 
training whatever? She supposed they 


. 


could dance and sing and em bl"oider like 
those poor things in harems- 
l\liss Cramer lived on a farm near the 
village of Throop. That evening, after 
she had finished her work, she took the 
letter over to read to 1\lrs. Knight. Thel"e 
were no secrets in any letter to her fl"mll 
Robel,t which his mother could not 
share. They were all intimate friends 
together, 1\lrs. Knight being, perhaps, 
the youngest and giddiest of the three. 
The Knights knew how her uncle over- 
worked the girl, for Emma was an or- 
phan, and dependent on him. They 
knew all the kinds of medicine she took 
for her dyspepsia, and exactly how much 
she earned by writing book-reviews for 
a Boston paper. Emma, too, could tell 
to a dollar what Robert's yearly expenses 
had been at college. They had all shared 
in the terrible anxiety lest no position 
should offer for him, and rejoiced to. 
gether in this opening in Louisiana. 
l\Irs. Knight ran to meet her. " Oh, 
you have had a letter, too? Here is 
mine !" 
She read the letter with nervous nods 
and laughs of exultation, the butterfly- 
bow of yellow ribbon in her cap flutter- 
ing as if in triumph. Emma sat down 
on the steps of the porch with an odd, 
chilled feeling that she was somehow 
shut out from the victory. 
"The 'Bed of Flowers?' "llat a 
peculiar name for a farm! And how odd 
it was in this 
Ir. de Fourgon to ask 
Ro bert to stay at his house! Do you 
suppose he will charge him boarding, 
Emma? " 
"No, I think not." 
" 'V ell, Robert will save nothing by 
that. He must make it up somehow. I 
wouldn't have him under obligation to 
the man for his keep. I've written to 
him to put his salary in the Throop 
Savings Bank till he wants to invest it. 
He will have splendid chances for in- 
vestment, travelling over the country- 
East, West, South-everywhere! House 
full of women? I hope he will not be 
falling in love in a hurry. Eo bert ought 
to marry well now." 

Iiss Cramer said nothing. The sun 
had set, and a cold twilight had settled 
down over the rocky fields, with their 
thin crops of hay. To the right was 
Mrs. Knight's patch, divided into tiny 
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hedR of potatocs. <,orn, and cahhage. As 
Emnm's eyes fell on it she remembered 
how Hlany ycal.s she had helped the 
widow rake and weeù that field, and 
Low they had triumphed in every Ahilling 
"Lich they made by the ganlen-stuff. 
1"'01' Robert-all for Robert! 
Now he' had laicl his hand on the 
wodel's neck awl conquered it ! K ort11 
and 'Vest and that great tropical 
outh, 
with ibi flowers and houris-all were 
open to him! She looked around the 
('irclo of harren fields. He had gone 
out of dOOl.S, and she was Rhut in ! 
She baae his mothet. good-night, and 
went down the darkening road homë- 
ward. 'Yhat a fool she was! The fact 
tLat Robert had a good salary could not 
change the whole order of the world in 
a day. Her conu.adeship with Knight, 
their plans, their syInpathy-this was 
the ordel. of the world which seemed 
eternal and solid to poor Emma. 
"I am his friend," she told herself 
now. "If he had twenty wives, none of 
them could take my place." 
Now, Knight had not hinted at the 
possibility of wiving in his letter. There 
had never been a word or glance of love- 
making between him and Emma; yet 
she saw him, quite distinctly now, at 
the altar, and beside him a black-eyed 
houri. 
She entereù the farm-house by the 
kitchen. There was the bacon, cut ready 
to cook for breakfast, and the clothes 
dampened for ironing. Up in her own 
bare chamber were paper and ink and 
two books for review-" Abstract of 
Greek Philosophy" and " Subdrainage." 
These reviews were one wa
r in which 
Ahe bad tried to interest him. Interest 
him! Greek philosophy! Drainage! 
She threw the books on the floor, and, 
running to the glass, unloosened her 
ImÜ. and l'an her fingers thl.ough it, 
tore the handkerchief from her neck, 
scanned with a breathless eagerness her 
pale eyes, her freckled skin, and shape- 
l{'ss nose, and then, burying her face ill 
her hands, turned away into the dark. 
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supper-table, and were scated on the 
low gallery which ran around the house, 
or lOlmged in the hammockH that ff\\ ung 
under the huge magnolia!;) on the lawn. 
There were one or t" a W0l11en of un- 
douhted heautyamongtheIll; hut Rohert 
Knight was not con('erned, thai night, 
with the good- 01. ill-looks of any woman, 
either in Throop or Luuisiana. He was 
amm:;ed hya new companion, a ::\Tollsieur 
Tirar, who had ridden over from a neigh- 
boring plantation. Knight at first took 
hiIl1 for an overgrov..n hay; hut on <,om- 
ing cloRe to him, be perceived streaks of 
gray in the close-cut hair and heard. 
Tirar had sung and acted a comic song, 
after dinner, at which the older men 
laughed as at the capers of a monkey. 
'Vhile they were at cards he played crõ- 
quet with the childl.en. The women 
sent him on errands. "José, my thiIn- 
ble i8 in the library!" "Jos6, do see 
where the nurse has taken baby!" etc. 
A chair had been hrought Ol;t now for 
1\1. de Fourgon's aunt, an old woman 
with snowy hair and delicate, high feat- 
ures. José flew to bring her a shawl and 
wrapped it about her. 
he patted him 
on Lis fat cheek, telling Knight, as he 
capered away, how invaluable was the 
ch(T enfant. 
"He made that Creole SRuce to-day. 
Ab, the petit gourmand has many secrets 
of crabs and soups. He says the {'hf'f
 
in Paris confide in him, but they are 
original, monsieur; they are born in 
José's leetIe brain "-tapping her own 
forehead. 
" Ab, hear him now! 'Tis the ,oice 
of a seraph ! " She threw up her hands, 
to command silence in earth and skv; 
leaning back and closing her eJes, whÜe 
the little man, seated with his guitar at 
the feet of a pretty girl, sang. E'\"en 
Knight's sluggish nerves were thrilled. 
He had never heard such a '\"oice as this. 
It wrung his heart ",ith its dateless pain 
and pathos. Ashamed of his emotion, 
he turned to go away. But there waR a 
breatlùess f\ilence about him. The Cre- 
oles alllo'\"e music, and Jos{.'s voice was 
. famous throughout the Gulf l)arit-ihes. 
The night air tlmt was so thin and :Eyeu the negro nurses stood staring 
chiHy in 1'}1l'OOP blew over the Lit de and open-mouthed. 
Fleurs wet and heavy with the scents, The song ended and Tirar lounged 
good and had, of the Gulf marshes. )1 a- into the house. 
dame de Fourgon's guests llftd left the "Queer dog!" 
aid 1\1 de Fourgon. 
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" He will not touch a guitar again per- 
haps for months." 
"He would sing if I ask it," said the 
old lady. "He has reverence for the 
age. " 
:\1. de Fourgon, behind her, lifted his 
eyebrows. "José," he said, aside to 
Knight, "is a good fellow enough up 
here among the women and babies ; but 
with his own crew, at the St. Charles, 
there is no more rakehelly scamp in 
New Orleans." 
"Is he a planter?" asked the curi- 
ous New Englander. ]\;Iadame Dessaix's 
keen ears caught the question. 
" Ah, the poor lad! he has no land, not 
an acre! His father was a Spaniard, 
Buy Tirar, who maITied Bonaventura 
Soult. The Soult and Tirar plantations 
were immense on the Bayou Sara. José's 
father had his share. But crevasse- 
cards-the war-all gone!" -opening 
wide her hands. "'Vhen your govern- 
mentdeclared peace, it left our poorJosé, 
at twenty, with the income of a beggar." 
"But that was fifteen years ago," said 
Knight. "Could he not retrieve his 
fortune by his profession-business? 
'Vhat does he do ? " 
" Do? do? "-she turned an amazed, 
perplexed face from one to the othel'. 
" Does he think that J osé shall work? 
José! J.1Ion Dieu I" 
"Tu'ar," said ]\;1. de Fourgon, laugh- 
ing, "is not precisely a business-man, 
]\;11'. Knight. He has countless friends 
and kinsfolk. Weare all cousins of the 
Tirars or Soults. He is welcome every- 
where. " 
" Oh ! " said Knight, with a significant 
nod. Even in his brief stay in this 
neighborhood, he had found other men 
than J osé living in absolute idleness 
in a community which was no longer 
wealthy. They were neither old, ill, 
nor incapable. It was simply not their 
humor to work. They were supported, 
and as carefully guarded as pieces of 
priceless porcelain. It is a lax, extrava- 
gant feature of life, as natural to Louisi- 
ana as it is impossible to Cannecticut. 
It irritated Knight, yet it attl'acted 
him, as any novelty does a young Inan. 
He turned away frOln his companions, 
and sauntered up and down in the twi- 
light. To live without work on those 
rich, prodigal prairies, never to think of 


to-morrow, to give without stint, even 
to lazy parasites-there was something 
royal about that. It touched his fancy. 
He had known, remember, nothing but 
Throop and hard work for twenty-two 
years. 
The air had grown chilly. Inside, 1\1. 
Tirar had kindled a huge fire on the 
hearth. He was kneeling, fanning it 
with the bellows, while a young girl - 
leaned indolently against the mantel, 
watching the flames, and now and then 
motioning to José to throw on another 
log. The trifling action startled Knight 
oddly. How they wasted that wood! 
All through his boyhood he used to 
gather every twig and chip. How often 
he hac1longed to make one big, wasteful 
fire, as they were doing now. 
The young lady was a 1\Iiss Venn, 
who had been civil to him. It occul'red 
to him that she was the very ern bodi- 
men t of the lavish life of this place. 
He did not, then or afterward, consider 
whether she was beautiful or not. But 
the soft, loose masses of reddish hair, 
and the large, calm, blue eyes, must, he 
thought, belong to a woman who was a 
generous spendthrift of life. 
Perhaps Knight was at heart a spend- 
thrift. At all events, he suddenly felt a 
strange eagerness to become better ac- 
quainted with ]\;liss Venn. He sought 
her out, the next morning, among the 
groups under the Inagnolias. There could 
be no question that she was stupid. She 
had read nothing but her Bible and the 
stories in the newspapers, and had no 
opinions about either. But she con- 
fessed to ignorance of nothing, lying 
",ith the most placid, innocent smile. 
"'Hamlet?' Oh, yes; I read that when 
it first came out. But those things slip 
through my mind like water through a 
sieve. " 
To Eo bert, whose brain had long been 
rasped by Emma's prickly ideas, this 
dulness was as a downy bed of ease. 
Emma was perpetually struggling after 
progress with every power of her brain. 
It never occurred to Lucretia Venn to 
plan what she should do to-morrow, or 
at any future time. In Throop, too, 
there was much hard prejudice between 
the neighbors. To be clever was to 
have a sharp acerbity of wit: Emma's 
sal'caSlns cut like a thong. But these 
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people 'Were horn kind; they were 
friclHlly to all the world, while in Lucre- 
tia there was a warm aftluence of nature 
whicb lllade her the centre of all this 
warm, pleasant life. The old peoplo 
called her by some pet name, the dogs 
followed bel', the children dim hed in to 
bel' lal). Knight with her felt like 8 
tran'llcr who has been lung lost on a 
bm'e, cold marsh and has come into 
a fire-lighted room. 
One afternoon he received the card of 
::\1. J osé Tirar y Soult, who came to call 
upon him formally. The little fop '\\-as 
dazzling in white linen, diamond ooli- 
taires blazing on his breast and WI'ists. 
" You go to ride?" he said, as the 
horses were brought rOUllel " Lucrezia, 
my child, JOu go to ride? It portend
 
rain "-hopping to the edge of the gal- 
lery. "You will take cold!" 
"There is not a cloud in the Hky," 
said 
I. de Fourgon. " Come, Lucretia, 
mount! José always fancies you on the 
edge of some calamity." 
"It goes to storm," persisted Tirar. 
"You must wear a heavier habit, my 
little girl." 

IiHS Venn laughed, ran to her own 
room, and changed her habit. 
""'"hat way shall you ride?" J osé 
anxiously inquired of Knight. 
"To the marshes." 
" It is very dangerous there, sir. 
There are herds of "ild cattle, and slip- 
pery gronnd"-fuming up anc1downthe 
gallery. " '\Yell, well! Tirar himself 
will go. I will not see the child's life 
in risk." 
Knight was annoyed. ""11at I.ela- 
tion does 
Ionsieur Tirar hold to :àIiss 
Venn? " he asked his host, apart. " He 
assumes the control of a father over 
her." 
" He is her cousin. He used to nurse 
the child on his knee, and he does not 
l'ealize that she has grown to be a woman. 
Oh, yes, the poor little man loves her as 
if she were his own child! 'Vhen their 
grandfather, Louis Soult, died, two years 
ago, he left all his estate to Lucretia, 
and not a dollar to Josl'. It was brutal ! 
But José was delighted. 'A woman 
mu
t have 1110ney, or she is cold in the 
world,' he said. 'But to f;born lambs, 
like me, every wind is tempered.' " 
1\11'. Knight was thoughtful during 
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the firAt part of the riae. "I did not 
kno\\," he said, prescntly, to )oung 
McCann, from St. Louis, a stranger like 
himself, "that Miss Venn was a wealthy 
wonUl.n. " 
"Oh, yes, the largeRt land-holder in 
this parish, and ten thousand a year, 
clear, hesides." 
Ten thousand a year! And Emma 
drudging till midnight for two or three 
dollars a column! Poor Emma! A. gush 
of unwonted tenderness filled his heart. 
The homely, faithful soul ! 
Ten thousand a year! Knight woulù 
have been humiliated to think that this 
money could change his feeling to the 
young woman who o\\ned it. But it 
did change it. She was no longer only 
a (hill, fascinating appeal to his imagi- 
nation. She was a power; something to 
be regarded with respect, like a Build- 
ing Association or Pacific Railway 
stocks. But for some unexplained l'ea- 
son he carefully avoided ber during the 
ride. 
liss Venn was annoyed at this 
desertion, and showed it as a child would 
do. She beckoned him again and again 
to look at a heron's nest, or at the 
water-snakes darting through the ridges 
of the bayou, or at a family of chame- 
leons who were keeping house on a 
prickly-pear. Finding that he did not 
Htay at her side, she gave up her inno- 
cent wiles, at last, and rode on in si- 
lence. :\1. Tirar then flung himself head- 
long into the bread). He poured forth 
information about Louisinnafor Knight's 
benefit, with his own flighty opinions 
tagged thereto. He told stori
s and 
laughed at them louder than anybody 
else, his brown eyes dancing with fun ; 
but through all he kept a furtive watch 
upon Lucl'etia, to see the effect upon 
he
 - 
They had now reached the marshes 
which lie along the Gulf. They were 
covered with a thin grass, which shone 
bright-emerald in the hot noon. The 
tide soaked the earth beneath, and 
drove back the narrow lagoons that 
were creeping seaward. ..\ herd of raw- 
boned cattle wandered aimlessly over 
the spongy surface, doubtful whether 
the land was water, or the water, land. 
They staggered as they walked, from 
sheer weakness; one steer fell exhausted, 
and as Luerl'tia's horse IMssed, it lifted 
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its head feebly, looked at hel' with be- 
seeching eyes: and dropped it again, A 
flock of buzzards in the distance scented 
their prey and began to swoop down 
out of the clear sky, flashes of black 
across the vivid green of the prairie, 
with low and lower dips until they 
alighted, quivering, on the dying beast 
and began to tear the flesh from its side, 
J osé rode them dO'wn, yelling with 
l'age. He came back jabbering in Span- 
ish and looking gloomily over the vast, 
empty marsh. "I hate death anywhere, 
but this is wholesale murder! These 
wretched Cajans of the marsh raise 
larger herds than they can feed; they 
starve by the hundreds, That poor 
beast is dead - thanks be to God!" 
Mter a pause, "'Veil, well!" he cried, 
with a shrug, "your syndicate will soon 
convert this delta into solid ground, Mr. 
Knight; it is a noble work! Vast fort- 
unes "-with a magniloquent sweep of 
his arm-" lie hidden under this mud." 
"'Vhy don't you take a share in the 
noble work, then?" asked McCann. 
" That is, if it would not interfere with 
your other occupations? " 
" 1\ie? I have no occupations! 'Vhat 
work should I do ? " asked J osé, with a 
fillip of his pudgy fingers. Presently 
he galloped up to Miss Venn's side with 
an anxious face. 
"Lucrezia, my child, has it occurred 
to you that you would like me better if 
I were doctor, or lawyer, or something?" 
She looked at him, bewildered, but 
said nothing. 
" It has not occurred to me," he went 
on, seriously. " I have three, four hun- 
dred dollars every year to buy my 
clothes. I have the Tiral' jewellery. 
'Yhat more do I want? Everything I 
need comes to me." 
" Certainly, why not? " she answered, 
absently, her eyes wandering in search 
of something across the marsh. 
"Then JOU do not lnind?" he per- 
sisted, anxiously. "I wish Iny little 
girl to be pleased with old José. As 
for the rest of the world" -he cracked 
his thumb contemptuously. 
l\liss Venn smiled faintly. She had 
not even heard him. She was watching 
Knight, who had left the party and was 
riding homeward alone. J osé fancied 
there were tears in her eyes. 


" Lucrezia ! " 
No answer. 
" Lucrezia do not worry! I am 
here." , 
" You! Oh, .1.1[011, Dieu! You are al- 
ways here! " she broke forth, pettishly. 
J osé gasped as if he had been struck, 
then he reined in his horse, falling back, 
while Mr. 1\IcCann gladly took his })lace. 
M. Tirar, after that daJT, did not re- 
tUI'n to the })lantation. Once he met 
1\1. de FOlugon somewhere in the parish, 
and with a sickly smile asked if LucI'e- 
tia were in good health. " Remember, 
Jean," he added, earnestly, l'iding with 
him a little way, "I am that little girl's 
guardian. If she ever marry, it is J osé 
who must give her away. So :ddic1Ùous 
in her father to make a foolish young 
fellow like me her guardian ! " 
" Not at all! No, indeed ! Very prop- 
er, Tirar," said 1\1. de Fourgon, politely, 
at which J osé's face grew still paler and 
more grave. 
One day he appeared about noon 
on the gallery. His shoes were mud- 
dY' his clothes the color of a bedrag- 
gled moth, 
"Ah, mon enfant!" cried l\ladame 
Dessaix, kindly, from her chair in a 
shady corner. "What is wrong? No 
white costume this day, no diamonds, 
no laugh? '''"hat is it, J osé ? " 
" Nothing, madame," said the little 
man, drearily. "I grow old. I dress 
no more as a young man. I accommo- 
date myself to the age-the wrinkles." 
"Wrinkles? Bah! Come and sit by 
me. For whom is it that you look?" 
" But- I thougbt I heal'c1 Lucrezia 
laugh as I rode up the levee? " 
l\ladame Dessaix nodded significantly 
and, putting her fingers on her lips, with 
all the delight that a Frenchwoman 
takes in lovers, led him, on tip-toe, to the 
end of the gallery and, drawing aside 
the vines, showed him Lucretia in a 
hammock under a gigantic pecan-tree. 
A lnist of hanging green moss closed 
about her. She lay in it as a soft, white 
bird in a huge nest. Knight stood lean- 
ing against the trunk of the tree, looking 
down at her, his thin face intent and 
heated. He had spoken to her, but sbe 
did not answer. She smiled lazily, as. 
she did when the children patted hel' on 
the cheek. 
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" Voihlla ]Jrtil p ! "whispered l\Iadamo 
l>essa.ix, triumphantly. Then Hhe glance<l 
at :\1. Tirar, finding that he looked on 
in silence. He rouseù himself, Vt ith a 
queer noise in his throat. 
"Yes, 
'es! Now-what docs she an- 
swer him?" 
"JIire rlf' ]Jiru! "T}mt can she 
answer? He is JOlUlg. He is a man 
who has hiH own way. He will have 
no fillswer but the one I "V\T e consider 
the nffitir finÜ.;hed ! " 
Tiru.r made no comment. He turned 
and walked quickly down to the barn- 
vard, where the childJ..en were, find stood 

lllong them and thE" cows for awhile. 
The stable-boJ"s, used to jokes and 
picaJ
unes fr01n him, turned hand- 
springs and Hky-larked under his feet. 
Finding that be neither laughed nor 
s" ore at them, they began to watch 
him more narrowly, and noticed his 
shabby clothes with amazed contempt. 
"Don José seek, ta-ta!" tbey whis- 
pered. "Don JOSl', yo' no see IllUd on 
"0' clo' es ? " 
. But he stood leaning over the fence, 
deaf and blind to them. 
His tormentors tried another point 
of attack. " Don J osé no seek, hut his 
mare seek. Poor Chiquita! She old 
horse now." 
"It's a daInned lie!" Tirar tm'ned 
on the boy with Huch furJ that he jumped 
hack. "She's not old! Bring her 
out! " 
. The negroes tum hIed over each other 
in their fright. The little white mare 
was led out. José patted her with trem- 
bling hands. 'Vhatever great trouble 
haa shaken hiln tUlïled for the moment 
into this petty outlet. 
" There is not such a horse in Attaka- 
Ims I" he muttered to hirnsf'lf. "I am 
olù, 1mt she is young!" The mare 
whinnied with pleasure as he stroked 
her and 1noullted. 
As he roùe frOlll thE" enclosure a 
clUIllSY hay horse was led out of the 
Rtahle: I
ight cmne down the levee to 
meet it. J osé scanned it with fierce 
contempt. "
\h, thp low-born beast! 
Ana its master is no otherwise I But 
who can tell what shall })lease the little 
girl? " 
But Tiral" cOlùd not shut hi" e, es tu 
the fact that thc figm'c on the "heavy 
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horse was manly and fine. The courage 
in his heart wa
 at itR lowest ehb. 
" Jos(' if'; old find fat-fat. rrlmt is a 
young fcHow-he :is like a man!" RiA 
ehin quivered likE" a hysteric woman's. 
1.'he ne
t minute he threw hiuu;elf 011 
the mare's neck. 
"I have only JOu now, Chiquita! 
'Kohodv hut vou!" 

he ÌLrew back lwr ears and skimmed 
across the prairie with the hoof of a 
deer. 'Vhen he passed Knight, M. Tiror 
saluted binl with profound courtesy. 
"Funnv little man," said Roùert to 
McCann, "who had joined him. "You 
might call him a note of exaggeration in 
the world. But that is a fine horse that 
he rides." 
"Yes; a famous racer in her day, they 
tell me. Tirar talks of }lCr as if she 
were a blood-relation. I wish we had 
horses of her build just now. That 
brute of yours sinks in the mud with 
every step." 
"It is deeper than usual to-day. I 
don't understand it. 'Ve have had no 
. " 
ram. 
They separated in a few minutes, 
Knight taking his wa
r to the sea- 
marshes. 
The marshes were always silent, but 
there was a singular, deep stillness upon 
them to-day. The sun was hidden by 
low-hanging mists, hut it turnf'd then1 
into tent-like veils of soft, silvery brill- 
ianee. The colors and even the scents 
of the marshes werf' oddly intensified 
beneath them; the air held the strong 
smells of the grass and roses motion- 
less; the lagoons, usually chocolate- 
colored, were inky l)lack hetween their 
fringes of yellow and pm]Jle flags; the 
countless circular pools of clear water 
seemed to have illcreasetl in numher, 
and leaped and bubbled as if alive. 
If poor Emma could but turn bel' 
eyes horn the 1mrren fields of Throo}) to 
this strange, enchanted plain! 
He checked himself. "nat right had 
he to wish for Emma 
 Lucretia- 
But Lucretia woulrl see nothing in 
it but mud nnll weeds! 
Lucretia was a dear bOul; but after 
all, he thought, with a bugh. her hest 
qualities were those of an amiable cow. 
That '\"cr.' day he had brought himself 
to make lovc to bel' with fiS much force 
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as his hrain could put into the words, 
and she had listened with the aInusec1, 
pleased, ox-like stare of one of these 
cattle when its sides were tickled by the 
long grass. She had given him no defi- 
nite answer. 
Knight ploughed his way through the 
spongy prairie, therefore, in a surly ill- 
humor, which the unusùal depth of mud 
did not make more amiable. He was 
forced to ride into the bayoux every few 
minutes to wash the clammy lumps from 
the legs of his horse. 
Where :1\1. Tirar went that day, he 
himself, when afternoon came, could 
not have told distinctly. He had a 
vague remembrance that he had stopped 
at one or two Acadian farm-houses for 
no purpose whatever. He was not a 
drinking-man, and had tasted nothing 
but water all day, yet his brain was 
stunned and bruised, as if he was rous- 
ing from a long debauch. 'Vhen he 
came to himself he was on the low- 
er marshes. Chiquita had suddenly 
stopped, planted her legs apart like a 
mule, and refused to budge an inch 
farther. 'Vhat ailed this bayou? It, 
too, had come to a halt, and had swol- 
len into a stagnant black pond. 
José was altogether awake now. He 
understood what had happened. A 
heavy spring tide in the Gulf had barred 
all outlet for the bayous, which cut 
through the mal'shes. The great river, 
for which they were but mouths, was al- 
ready forcing its way over their banks 
and oozing through all the spongy soil. 
There was no immediate danger of his 
drowning; but unless he made instant 
escape, there was a certainty that he 
would be held and sucked into the vast 
and rapidly spreading quicksands of 
IDud until he did drown. 
If Chiquita- ? 
He wheeled her head to the land and 
called to her. She began to move with 
extreme caution, testing each step, now 
and then leaping to a hummock of solid 
earth. Twice she stopped and changed 
her course. J osé dismounted several 
times and tried to lead her. But he 
soon was bogged knee-deep. He saw 
that the instinct of the horse was safer 
than his judgment, and at last sat qui- 
etly in the saddle. At ordinary times 
he would have sworn and scolded, and, 


perhaps, IJeing- alone, bave shed tears, 
for José was at heart a coward and 
dearly loved his life. 
But to-day it was low tide in the lit- 
tle man's heart. The bulk of life had 
gone from him with Lucretia. His love 
for her had given him dignity in his 
own eyes ; without her he was a poor 
buffoon, who carried his jokes from 
house to house in paJInent for alms. 
He did what he could, however, to 
save his life, rationally enough-threw 
off his heavy boots, and the Spanish 
saddle, to lighten the load on the 
mare, patted her, sang and laughed to 
cheer her. Once, when the outlook was 
desperate, he jumped off. "She shall 
not die! " he said, :fiercely. He tried to 
drive her away, but she stood still, gaz- 
ing at him wistfully. 
" Aha !" shouted J osé, delighted, 
nodding to some invisible looker-on. 
"Do you see that? She will not for- 
sake me! So, my darling ! You and 
Tirar will keep together to the last." 
He mounted again. 
Chiquita, after that, made slow but 
steady progress. She reached a higher 
plateau. Even there the pools were 
rapidly widening; the oozing water be- 
gan to shine between the blades of 
grass. In less than an hour this level 
also would be in the sea. 
But in less than an hour Chiquita 
would have brought him to dry ground. 
José talked to her incessantly now, in 
Spanish, arguing as to this course or that. 
" Ha! 'Vhat is that?" he cried, pull- 
ing her up. "That black lump by the 
bayou? A man-no! A horse and 
man! They are sinking-held fast!" 
He was silent a moment, panting with 
excitement. Then-" It is Knight!" 
he cried. "Caught like a rat in a trap! 
He will die-thanks be to God! " 
If Knight were dead, Lucretia would 
be his own little girl again. 
The thought was the flash of a mo- 
ment. Knight's back was toward him. 
J osé, unseen, waited irresolute. 
After the first murderous triumph he 
hoped Robert could be saved. Tirar 
was a coward, but at bottOlll he was a 
man-how much of a man remained to 
be proved. The longer he looked at the 
engineer, the more he hated him, with a 
blind, childish fury. 



TIRAR Y SOULT. 


"But 1 am not lllurùcrer-I! " he t:iuid 
to llin}t.;plf, ulf'('hauieally, again and agu.in. 
Chiquita pa\\ed, impatieut to ho oft: 
The water was rising about her hoofs. 
It sparkled now eyerywhero below the 
reeds. Death was waitiug for l)()th tLf' 
Jllf'll-a still, silent, certain Jeath-the 
more horrible because there was no fury 
or darknpss in it. Thp silvery n1Ïst Htill 
t;hut the world in, like the wu.llH of a 
tent; the purple anll yellow flags sLon
 
in the quiet light. 
Chiquita. could Save one, and 1mt one. 
The Tirars and Sornts had b

n men 
of courage and honor for generations. 
Their 1)100<1 was quickening in his fat 
little ho(h-. 
A thought struck him like a stab from 
a knife. "If Knight dies, it 
 ill hreak 
her heart. Bu t lHe !" Then he cracked 
his thumb contemptuously. "\Vhat 
does she care for poor old J osé ? " 
\Ye will not ask what }>assed in his 
heart dlu'ing the ne
t ten minutes. 
He and his God were alone together. 
He came up to IÚlight and tapped 
him on the shoulder. " Hello! \"hat's 
wrong?" 
"I'm bogged. This brute of a horse 
is Hinking in the infernal mud." 
"Don't jerk at him! I'll change the 
horses with you, if you are in a hurry to 
I'each the plautation. Chiquita can take 
JOu more quickly than be." 
"But you ?-I don't understand you. 
"
hat "ill you do ? " 
"I am in no hurrJT." 
"This horse will not carry you. It 
seems to me that the mud is growing 
deeper." 
" I understand the horses and mud of 
our marshes better than you. Come, 
take CI1Ïquita. Go! " 
Knight alighted find mOlmted the 
mare, with a perplexed face. He had 
begun to think himself in actual danger, 
anù waH mortifiecl to find that José made 
so light of the affair. 
" \Yell, good-day, l\Ionsieur TirA.r! " he 
Raid. "It is ,ery kind in you to take 
that confounded heast off my hands. 
111 sell him to-morrow if I can." He 
noùded to José, and jerked the bridle 

ihm1)ly. "Come, get up!" he said, 
touching Chiquita. with a whip. 
José leaped at him like a cat. "Dam- 
nation! Don't dare to touch her!"- 


5;1 


wrenching t11û whip from his hanel, and 
rn.if,ing it to 
trike mm. "Pardon, sir," 
8titféuing hiIHHf.!f, "my hort;e \\ill not 
hear a stroke. Do not speak to her find 
she will carry you 8afel
'." His hand 
rcsted a IllOlHcnt on tit('" JUfirtJ'S neck. 
He muttered sOlllethin
 to her in Span- 
ish, and then he turned his baek that he 
might not see her go away. 
1\11'. Knight rcached the upper marAhes 
in about two Lours. He caught sight 
of a boat going down the bayou, and 
recognizing 'I. de Fourgon and Home 
other men from the plantation in it, 
rode down to meet them. 
"Thank God, you are safp, Knight!" 
exclaimed ::\1. de Fourgon. " HO,,'8 
that? Surely that is Chiquita ;} ou are 
riding! 'Y}wre diel JOU find her? " 
"That queer little JtlexÎcan inHikted 
that I should swap horses "ith him. 
My nag was bogged, and-" 
The mpn look<-d at each other. 
""nere did you leave him?" 
" In the sea-marsh, near the mouth of 
this bayou. 'Yby, what do you mean? 
II:) he in danger? Stop!" he ",houted, 
as they pulled away without a word. 
"For God's sake, let me go with you! " 
He left Chiquita 011 the hank and leapecl 
into the boat, t..'1king an oar. 
"You do not mean that Tirar has 
risked his life for mine?" he said. 
"It looks like it," }!eCann rC}Jlied. 
"And yet I could haye s"orn that he 
dic;liked you, especially." 
" The old Tirar hlood has not perishe<.l 
from off the earth," said 1t1. de I"ourgon, 
in a low voice. " Give "ay! Together 
now! 1 fear we are too late." 
The whole marsh '\\ as under water 
before they reached it. They founù 
José's bodJ suhmerged, but "edged in 
the crotch of a pecan-tree, into whieh 
he hacl climbed. It fell like 8 stone into 
the boat. 
1\1. de Fourgon laid his ear to his 
heart, pressl'd hiM chest, and rose, re- 
plying by a sbake of the head to their 
looks. lIe took up his onr and 1'0" e( I 
in silence for a few minutes. 
"Pull, gentlemen! " he said, hoarsdy. 
" The night is almost upon us. "
e 
 in 
take him to IllY house." 
But Knight did not believe that Josl' 
was dead. He stripped him, and robhed 
and chafed the Hodden l)ody in tIw l>ot- 
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tOln of the boat. ,,-rhen they reached J osé stat.ted forward. His chilled 
the house and, after hours of vain effort, heart had scarcely seemed to beat since 
even the physician gave up, Knight would be was taken from the water. Now it 
not listen to hÏ1n. sent the blood hot through his body. 
"He shall not die, I tell you! 'Vhy " 'Vhat do you mean, child?" be said, 
should his life be given for mine? I did sternly. "Think what you say. It is 
not even thank him, brute that I am !" old José. Do you mean-?" 
It was but a few minutes after that, "Yes; and I always Ineant it," she 
that he looked up from his rubbing, his said, quietly. "'Vhy, there are only us 
face growing suddenly white. The doc- left-you and me. And Chiquita," she 
tor put his band on Tirar's breast. "It added, laughing. 
beats!" he cried, excitedly. H Stand . 
back! Air-brandy! " 
At last J osé opened his eyes, and his 
lips moved. "'Vhat is it, my dear fel- 
low?" they all cried, crowding around 
him. But only Knight caught the 
whisper. He stood up, an amazed com- 
prehension in his eyes. 
Drawing IVL de Fourgon aside, he 
,3aid: "I understand now! I see why 
he did it!" and hurried away abruptly, 
in search of Miss Venn. 
The next morning 1\1. Tirar was car- 
ried out in a steamer-chair to the gal- 
lery. 
He was the hero of the day. The 
whole household, from Madame Des- 
saix to the black pickaninnies, buzzed 
about him. Miss Venn came down the 
gallery, beaming, flushed, her eyes soft 
with tears. She motioned them all 
aside and sat down by him, stroking his 
cold hand in bel' warm ones. 
H It is me that you want, José? Not 
these others? Only me? " 
" H you can spare for me a little time, 
Lucrezia?" he said, humbly. 
She did not reply for so long that he 
turned and looked into her face. 
" A little time? .All of the time," she 
whispered. 


A week later Mrs. Knight received a 
letter from Robert, with the story of his 
rescue. She cried over it a good deal. 
"Though I don't see why he thinks it 
such an extraordinary thing in that lit- 
tle man to do!" she reflected. " Any- 
body would wish to save Robert, even a 
wild Mexican. And, why upon earth, 
because his life was in danger, he should 
have written to offer it to EmIna Cramer, 
passes me ! She hasn't a dollar." 
Through the window she saw the girl 
crossing the fields, with quick, light steps. 
"She's heard from him ! She's com- 
ing to tell me. 'VeIl, I did think Ro b- 
ert would have married well, having his 
pick and choice--" 
But the widow's heart had been deep- 
ly moved. "Poor Emma! She's been 
as faithful as a dog to Robert. If she 
has no money, she will save his as an 
heiress would not have done. Provi- 
dence orders all things right," she 
thought, relenting. "If that girl has 
not put on her best white dress on a 
week-day! How glad she must be! I'll 
go and meet her, I guess. She has no 
mother now, to kiss her, or say God bless 
her, poor child!" and she hurried to the 
gate. 
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By Henry 

 ,. 
,- 
HAT are tho s e 
mountains co v- 
&ï 'XII ered with snow?" 
;It' , i} 
I had just como 
I '- t:!Þ to Northern ...Vri- 
,"_, ca, and had passed 
, . 
 along the coast 
for two hundred 
and fifty miles, 
from Oran to Algiers, under the shadow 
of the Great Atlas chain. But we were 
now looking in another quarter of the 
horizon, to the east, where the snowy 
heights were glistening in the rays of the 
morning sun. H Those," said my friend, 
"are the mountains of Grand Kabylia, 
the Switzerland of Africa." The name 
recalled the descriptions I had read of 
its _\Jpine scenery and its warlike people. 
A thousand legends gather about those 
mOlmtains. It is a wild and savage 
country, long the habitation of lions, 
and of a people as brave as lions, who 
from time immemorial have fought for 
their independence. 'Vhen the Romans, 
after deHtroying Carthage, pursued their 
conquests westward along X orthern 
Africa, they came to a mountain region 
in which nature itself opposed their ad- 
vance, held by tribes whose courage long 
kept even the Romans at bay, and though 
the country was reckoned a IJart of their 
African empire, yet they prudently left a 
good deal of liberty to these fierce war- 
riors as an untamed and untamable 
race. 
The Arab conquest swept over Africa, 
but left them still in possession of their 
mountafus and, to a great degree, of 
their freedom. They became 
los1ems, 
yet they took eyen their religion in a 
somewhat free and independent way. 
They would be no man's slave. They 
clung to their 1l1Ountain homes, instead 
of following their new masters into the 
desert; and retained man v of their an- 
cient customs, their women never veiling 
their faces after the mauner of the East. 
Buch were the Berbers, so famous in the 
history of 
orthern Africa, and sueh are 
their descendant
, the Kabyles of to-da.y. 


M. Fidd. 


In the manJ.-colorf'd population of 
Algiers the Htranger recognizes a ,ari- 
ety of Airican races, with others that 
show traces of an Asiati{' origin, most of 
which he can make out, as to what tllf'Y 
are and where they came from; hut he 
is a good deal puzzled by one that is 
neither whitü nor hlack, hut of a light- 
brown or olive complexion, a race that 
stands apart with its own language and 
its separate communities, governed by 
its own laws and institutions. Thefìe 
are the Kabyles, the children of yonder 
mountains, a people of fiery and im- 
petuou
 nature-ardent lovers and bit- 
ter haters, hard workers and terrible 
fighters, as they have shown in a hun- 
dred wars, from the days of the Romans 
to the last insurrection against the 
French. American readers may he in- 
terested to be introduced to this pict- 
uresque country and people. 
Although I had seen the Kabyles in 
the streets of Algiers, I had not ob- 
served thenl closely till one day the 
American Consul, ::\11'. Grellet, took me 
out to Koubba, five miles from the city, 
to pay a visit to his father, a fine old 
gentleman, who is a resident of the 
country. It is a beautiful rh'ive over 
the hills to the top of the Sahel, from 
which one looks across the yalley of the 
::\Ietidja to tlH' chain of the Little Atla
. 
Here 1\11'. Grellet has a vineyard of 
several hundred acre
, cultivate
l wholly 
by Kahyles; a hundred of them were 
not work at that very moment. They 
were alert and active fellows. of middle 
stature, lightly yet strongly built. with 
frames all nerve and luuscle, in which 
toughness w
 cOInbined with agility. 
Their eyes were bright, and as they rec- 
ognized a stranger, they looked up in 
my face with a pleased expref;
ion thnt 
was in itself a kindly greeting. )11'. 
Grellet said they were excellent lahor- 
ers. It was evi;lellt tllat they were in 
the best relations "ith their emploJ'- 
er, whom they never passed "ithout a 
" Bonjour t" which was }Jerhaps all the 
.French they knew. I was at once stnlCk 
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with the difference in their physique 
from that of the Arabs, who are taller 
and more striking in appearance, while 
the Kabyles, though not so picturesque 
in figure, have more stuff in them for 
work and are ready to turn their hands 
to anything. At this season (it was 
the middle of J an uary) they were busy 
in grubbing up the old roots, clearing 
out worthless stocks, or those which had 
been touched by any insect pest (not the 
phylloxera, which has not yet made its 
appearance here); or PI.uning the vines 
and preparing shoots for l)lanting else- 
where, as l\lr. Grellet had an order for 
four hundred thousand shoots for Tunis. 
They take naturally to the labors of the 
:field, in which they are a perfect contrast 
to the Arabs, who look upon such labor 
as a degradation, and even hire the Ka- 
byles to do work which they are too lazy 
to do themselves. The Arab is at home 
on his steed, scouring the desert, while 
the Kabyle is never seen on horseback. 
He is content to go on foot, and is not 
ashamed of honest labor; he earns his 
money in the sweat of his brow, and, 
what is better, he knows how to keep it. 
They are a thrifty folk, living on little, 
and saving every hard-earned penny. 
"How much do you pay them?" I 
asked. 
"Two francs and a quarter" (forty- 
:five cents) "a day." 
That may seem small pay to American 
laborers, but it is good wages in Africa. 
All depends on what it will bring. A 
French ouvrier would eat and drink it 
all up, for he must have his meat every 
day and his bottle of wine, while the 
Kabyle is content to do without either, 
and thus saves néarly thl.ee-quarters of 
all he earns. He is a true economist; 
he has made it a matter of exact calcula- 
tion, and reduced the art of living to a 
minimum. One who knows them well, 
said to me : "A Kabyle will live on twelve 
sous a day, two of which he will spend 
in tobacco, his only luxury." 
"These men," said 1.\11'. Grellet, "live 
almost wholly on bread. :I\Ieat they do 
not touch unless it be on some special oc- 
casion, such as a Moslem feast. Every 
morning the Kabyle cuts off his portion 
of bread for the day; sometimes he will 
cut out the inside of a loaf and put it to 
soak in olive-oil, which is here so abun- 


dant and so cheap, and this makes a 
nutritious food; and if, with the two 
sous for tobacco, he can spare one sou 
more for a small cup of the black coffee 
of which he is very fond, he asks heaven 
for no more. This is his dai1
r portion; 
but, if to-morrow should be a rainy day, 
so that he could not work, he would not 
give himself the smne allowance and con- 
sume a whole day's PI.ovision, for that 
would be eating his bread before he had 
earned it, and so encroaching on his little 
capital. He will cut a day's portion in 
two and go on half-rations for two days, 
so that he can 'start even' on the third! " 
American laborers, who are the most 
wasteful in the world, n1ay think this a 
petty economy, which shows a miserly 
spirit. "'Vhy do not these poor fellows 
do as we do, and enjoy their earnings as 
they go? 'Vhat is the use of all this 
saving and hoarding?" So little do we 
know of what is stirring in these dusky 
bosoms. 
As we stood looking at the different 
groups, which were not' only very busy, 
but very happy, 1\Ir. Grellet said to me : 
" E"very one of these men, to the young- 
est (for some of them were little more 
than stout boys), has the ambition to 
earn a few hundred francs, with which 
he will go back to his native village and 
buy him a wife!" Indeed! and so the 
fire of love is burning in these Mrican 
breasts. It is the old story of Jacob 
serving seven years for Hache!. Love 
cannot have its reward without toil No 
maiden wastes her affections on an im- 
pecunious lover. A man must pay "the 
old gentleman" for the hand of his 
daughter. It may not be in money, but 
in sheep or camels, though the thrifty 
father likes to see the shining pieces of 
precious metal. On one occasion, at a 
hotel in the interior, I paid a bill in na- 
poleons, at seeing which the landlord 
said that there was but little gold in the 
country; that whenever a Kabyle got 
hold of a piece, he hoarded it against 
the day when he might wish to buy him 
a wife, trusting that, if the old man 
would not take a camel, his heart Inight 
be softened by sight of the glittering 
coin. This bit of infonnation caused 
me to look with new interest into the 
bright faces before me. I saw that the 
laborer of the Sahel, in the midst of his 
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toil, was dreaming dreams of a cottage 
in the mountains, and of the little group 
that in time "ould gather round the 
door. 
" \..nd how much does one of these 
Jllountain maidells cost?" 
"Cela dipcnd. A Iuan Illay get a 
common-looking girl for a hundred 
frunc
" (twenty dollars), "hut the more 
haud
ollle (and t50me of thcm are very 
!)rcttJ) are much higher. One of my 
men had saved, in the course of two or 
three veal'S, six hundred francs, all of 
\\ hich he paid for his bride. He did not 
begrudge the money, for bhe wa
 the 
fairest of her village, and in her he saw 
the mother of a son who wOlùd be the 
pride of his old age. But just as he was 
looking for his first-born, to his bitter 
disa.ppointment the son proved to be a 
daughter! And when this happened a 
second time, I believe, if the neighbors 
had not interfered, he wOlùd have killed 
her! At least this wOlùd have been 
considered sufficient reason for a divorce. 
Indeed, it is not necessary to have any 
reason; the '1\Ioslem law of divorce is 
BO easJ that a man has only t-O say to 
his wife three times, in the presence of 
witnesses, 'I divorce you,' and he is 
free ! " 
This facility of divorce comes in as 
a sad contrast to the romance that we 
were beginning to weave about the do- 
mestic life of the Kabyle. It is one of 
the curses of every l\Ioslem country that 
Uie sexes are so lightly bound and so 
easily separated. If we cOlùd know the 
whole inner life of those Jllountain vil- 
lages, we might hear many sad tales. 
There is a divorce-court which sits regu- 
larly in .Algiers, in which unhappy coup- 
les are parted with the greatest facilitJ. 
You enter and find the men sitting on 
one side and the women on the o tllP r, 
waiting their turns till the Cadi (the 
:l\Ioslem judge) shall hear their cases. 
First the man tells his story, and then 
the WOluall tplls hers. But it is not prob- 
able that the testimony of either avails 
much, for it is not oftèn that a divorce, 
thus asked for, is refused. All rests with 
the Cadi. To him goes whoever wishes 
t-O be married or to be di, orced. The 
same power that makes the relation of 
hWiband and "Ïfe can unmake it also, 
and perhaps the Cadi is more readJ for 
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the latter than the former hecause he is 
paid Iuure for it. "Thether it b. in- 
tended t-O discourage divorce or not, the 
cLarge is douhle that for u marriage; but 
as the highest charge is only ten francs 
(for 8 marriage it is but fhe), the tariff 
can hardly be conHidercd pro hi hi tory. 
And how do thf' WOll1en tfik
 thi'i 
abrupt ending of their married life? 
An English friend who attended one 
daJ at a divorce-court tol<1 me that gen- 
erally the result seemed to be accepte<1 
by both parties as a matter of course, 
with which they were too familiar to be 
much overcome. It mayevell have heen 
aITanged beforeLand by mutun.1 under- 
standing. Some, no doubt, thought it 
a happy relief to get rid of a crtu.l 
husband or an ill-tempered wife. But 
to otLers, especially where there were 
children, the separation had a terrible 
meaning. 'Yhile many looked round 
the court-room, seemingly indifferent, 
one poor woman buried her face in her 
hands and wept bitterly. This breaking 
up of homes must be accompanied in 
many cases by the breaking of heart.:;, 
and a broken heart is as heavy a burckn 
to curry on the mountains of Africa a
 in 

y unhappy home of England or Amer- 
Ica. 
"And do 
you trust these men per- 
fectly ?" I asked. 
"Yes and no. They are good, faith- 
ful fellows, industrious and honest 
according to their ideas of honestJ. 
But in the time of the vintage, when 
the grapes are to be gathered, I ha\ e to 
employ two hundred men, and then I 
must keep a sharp watch. It will not do 
to leave anything of ,'alue about, for 
they will take it without a moment's hesi- 
tation, thinking that Allah has put it in 
their way, and that it would be a dis- 
regard of his gifts to neglect the op- 
portunity. Everything is thrown upon 
Allah. He is not only the inspirer of 
all good deeds, but the scape-goat for 
all bad oneR. I had 8 KabJle who was 
a good lahorer, but who had an in- 
curable habit of petty thieving. He 
would Hteal without any moti\ e, tnking 
what he could have Lad for the asking; 
and when I charged him \\ ith it and 
s'lid, "Yhy do you steal what JOU can 
have without Htealing? You know that 
I ',ould give you all the grapes you 
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want,' he was not at, all aba
hed, but 
threw off the responsibility by saying 
that' Allah made him steal it!'" 
This lying and stealing are such con- 
temptible vices that an Anglo-Saxon 
cannot understand how they can co- 
exist with an
rthing that is worthy of 
respect. And yet these very men, as 
we shall see, have Jllany noble traits, 


citable. You cannot restrain them frmll 
revolt by showing them that the attempt 
would be hopeless. They recognize the 
power of France because they see French 
soldiers in the streets; but if it were 
not for this, it would be very difficult 
to give them an idea of a power that is on 
the other side of the sea. Even as it is, 
you cannot convince them that they are 
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A Kabyle Tent near Algiers, 


and belong to one of the bravest races 
in the world. 
As they are not only brave, but quick 
to resent an injury, they furnish an in- 
flammable material that may flame out 
suddenly into insurrection; and what 
fighters L they can be they showed in the 
inSulTection of 1871. 1\11'. Grellet was 
at that time in Algeria, and I asked 
him if he wa
 in danger? 
"No," he said, "the insurrection did 
not come this side the mountains." 
" And is there any danger now?" 
" I think not. \Ve are too near Algiel's, 
where there is always a large body of 
French troops; but still you cannot be 
sure of anything with races that are so ex- 


not really stronger than their masters, 
whom they could 'wipe out' if they 
had a mind to! This confidence in 
themselves is kept up by religious fanat- 
icism. The Kabyles, though not so 
fanatical as the Arabs, aloe still gl'eatly 
under the influence of their priests, and 
tbink that a 'marabout' (the descend- 
ant of a Moslem saint) hàs some mys. 
terious and irresistible power. One day 
I was talking with a Kabyle, who was 
old enough to have good-sense, and I 
said to him, 'How is it that you dare to 
make war against France, that has an 
army larger than your whole popula- 
tion?' 'No matter for that,' said the 
fiel'Y old mountaineer; 'what do we care 
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Kabyle Woman. 


for your nrmieR? If one of our marahout
 were to waye a stiek at them ana 
pr01îoun{'e a curRü upon them, 11(' {"oul<l sweep them all into the sea.'" It did 
not seem to occur to him t1.:::i somewhat remarkable that, if one holy man had 
HU,C'h power, all of them together, raging' aud eursing, a11<l ",tirring up the 
tnheH to put forth their utmost ",tn'n
Tt,h, t1itl not prOlhl<'e more impression, but 
had finally tu gi\e in and male their suhmission to the French! However, it 
VOl.. II.
7 
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is best not to ask 
too many questions. 
There is no reason- 
ing with fanaticism. 
Putting as ide all 
foolish boasting, no 
one who has seen the 
Kabyles, and least 
of ail those who fought against them, 
will dispute the courage which has been 
proved on so many fields of battle. 


A few days after this visit to l{oubba, 
I was riding through }i:ab.rlia where I 
could see the l{abvles ill their lllountain 
homes. 'Ye left
 Algiers before day- 
break. The stars were shining as we 
swept round the bay and turned our 
faces to the east. }{eeping for a few 
miles to the level of the coast, we as- 
cended gradually to the great plateau, 
or table-land, which reaches to the 
foot of the mountains, over the tops of 
which the sun was just rising. The 
first steps of the ascent from the low- 
lands to the highlands are not unlike 
those in Scotland. Even though we are 
in 
\..frica, some features ren1Ïnd us of 
"Old Scotia:" 


,. Land of brown heath and shaggy wood; 
Lanel of the mountain and the flootl." 


As we rise still higher we come into 
the wildest mountain scenery. The 
Gorge of Palæstro would be a notable 
pass in Switzerland. It marks a geo- 
graphical division of the country, the 
ridge of the mountains which overhangs 
it being the dividing line between the 
Arabs and the Kabyles. On the west- 
ern side are the Arabs, while on the 
eastern, which we now enter, are the 
Kabyles, and one cannot but admire the 
industry of these indigcnps as he sees 
how they carry their patches of cultiva- 
tion to the very mountain-top. 
This Via )lala of the African Switzer- 
land merits that name, not only for the 
stupendous cliffs that shut it in J but for 
a tragedy of which it was the scene 
but a few years ago. The river that 
rushes down frOlll the mountains here 
finds a rocky barrier in its path, and 
sweeps round it, nearly enclosing a lit- 
tle plateau, which is thus almost isl- 
anded frOlll the banks 011 either side ; 
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Gorge of Bordj-Bouira. 


and here stood, twenty years ago, a vil- 
lage of a hundred inhabitants, chiefly 
emigrants fl'Olll France and Italy. ..ls 
it was an outpost of the settlmnents, it 
was one of the first points which the 
llloulltain tribes swooped down upon in 
the insurrection of 1871. 'Yith no fortifi- 
cation to protect it, the people took shel- 
ter in their houses, which they defended 
for several days till they were set on 
fire, and the Í11111ates surrendered, the 
greater part of them only to be brutally 
massacred. This was the first deed which 
showed what savages "the Kab;yles can be 
under the excitement of war. But a few 
weeks passed before the place was re- 
taken by the French, and now it is cheer- 
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ing to f;{\(, how ('ivilizfition has }>f'nptrat- 
('11 the wilderness; for on the hanks of 
the Htn'aJll that roars through this gorgf' 
a ma('atlamized l'oaa, like that over HiP 
Simplon, has heen huilt on 011(' hide 
awl n. railroa(l on the other. rrhe latter 
is a marvdlous pieec of en
ilH.'erin
, 
being carried for 111Ìles on cmhankments 
along the IllOUllÜtÎn-sitles, with illllUllier- 
ahlf" hridges spanning' th(' torrents, 
H0111etimes nt a. height of a hundrcd feet, 
while tUlinel
 in 8wift succession }>ier('e 
tho harriers which are too lofty to he 
sealed. ...\lollg sueh a line are sprinkled 
a. nUI1lher of villages, peopled hy en1Ï- 
grants from AIsaee awl LorraiJlf', "ho, 
driven from their own homes hy the 
Gcrman posscssion of the Hhine, ean 
here sing the l\Iarseillaisc amid the 
Dlountaiw.; of Africa. 
Alon
 this line we advl1ncf' till we 
are amid the snows. These do not re- 
main through the year, for the llloun- 
tainK of KahJ1ia are not so high as tht" 
Alps; hut it is now midwiuter, and they 
are mantled in white far down their 
sides. 10 hserved h('re the" massing" of 
lllolmtains; that, insi<.ad of lyiug in one 
long chain, like the Apennines in Itn.ly, 
or the P.'Tenees on the north of Spain, 
they stand in a group, Wi in Switzer- 
land, where they forIu the tahle-Iand of 
Europe anù the water-shed of a conti- 
nent, frOlll which flow, not only the 
Uhine mal tIll' Danuhe, hut 1"Ïvers that 
('mpty theIllseheH towanl the north auc1 
the south, into the Baltic aud the )Iedi- 
t erranean. 
Those who luwe })elletrated into the 
interior of Kabylia give the most pict- 
ur('sque deseriptions of its millgle<1 wi1tl- 
neSH and heauty. As they go farther 
into it, the mountains rise higher and 
the valle
.8 sink deeper. In some plaC'es 
it seems as if th(' mountain
 had heen 
cleft a
nu1(l('r 1n- some connllsion ofnat- 
lUP, and treme;Hlous cliff...; htaJHI facing 
ea(.h other, parted hy gor
es of almo
t 
unfathoJlJahle depth, (lawn which the 
torrents roar, while the eagles soar and 
scream over the ab\'ss. 
'l'here, in those 
\'ild 1ll0Ulltains, is the 
home of the Kahylps; for homes they 
Lave, to which they cling with all the 
fondness 1mbitual to 1ll0Ulltain h-ibes. 
In this, ag-ain, their life is in C011- 
trast to that of the ...\rahs, who Ii, e on 
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t11(' <1(,
K.rt, a\\plling in fe'nts, wander- 
ing hither awl thither, now to thiq oasis 
nn<lnow to that, wh('}'('\"('r th(.y can fiIHl 
tmhsist(,llec for their tloeks and }H'rdH, 
and as S0011 as this is exhausted, 8trik- 
ing tllf'ir tf'nt
 und disappearing l>f'low 
the hori7011. 
'l'he h.ahvlps, on the other hand, live 
in villages," which are generally percheù 
on Homo high point of the 1l1Oullta.illS for 
protc(.tion and defenec. Look J ouder ! 
,r e can bee them distiuetly, and ,ery 
pieturesque tlwy are, clinging to the 
mountain-side. But if we were to in- 
terrupt our journey long enough to })ay 
them a visit, we might find thelll111arked 
h.r other features than piduresqucness. 
1\[1'. Ore11et once maùe an e}",cursion into 
Kabylia, passiug from village to \Íllage, 
and his <1eseriptions were anything hut 
attraetiye. Climbing to their heightR, 
he found a village, sometimes perched 
on a cliff, lookiug sheer down into the 
yale helow, or on the ridge of a mouu- 
tain, with an outlook on either side. 
As its space was so confined, the houses 
were packed together into a solid n1nS8. 
Stn.ets there were none-at }past, which 
dcseryed the name-many of the villages 
being dh'ided only hy a single lane, so 
narrow that two coultlnot walk a1a'east. 
The houses are of hut one story and 
one 'I.nom, in which all the fnrnilJ: sleep 
together, lying do\\ n at night on the 
hare ground, which they Hhare \\ ith 
the dOllleStic ani1llaIH. As tLere are no 
windows, the interior is dark, the door 
heing the only opening for light und air 
to come in and for the smoke to go out J 
as it rises from a hole in the ground 
where the inmates cook their food, like 
Indians in their ,yigwams. Of course 
the air is vile, even on the mountain- 
top, fOl. all the wiwl
 of heaven cannot 
drive out tlw smells of suell a plnce. 
How anything in the shape of Inuu:lllity 
can live in these hovelH is 8 nlJstery; 
hut the fact that the Kahdes do live, nnd 
not only live J hut incren
e and multiply, 
is proof of the vitality of the race. 
ome 
of these \"illages have a thousand inhab- 
itnntH; illdee<1, I have h('en told that 
tllf'rc were scver
ù with ji n> thousand, 
but this ::'eem
 hardly ro::,sible, _\ud 
yet, who cau COUllt the bf'es in a llÏve, 

n. tllf' nnb ill Illl aut-hill? The bees 
in the.-:e hives are certainly not <-!rancH; 
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they are busy bees, presenting an example 
of industry that is a marvel among the 
ilUe and indolent populations of Africa. 
As soon as a 
young Kabyle has bought 
a wife, he must have a little patch of 
ground on the mountain-side. :K 0 mat- 
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"1'ith such simplicity of government, 
and such industry of the peo}Jle, a ro- 
mantic traveller n1Ïght easily imagine 
to himself an ideal republic-an Arca- 
dia-throned on these mountain-tops, 
an abode of happiness which the outer 
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The Pass EI Kantra, Entrance to Sahara, 


tel' how rough it may be, he will dig 
round the rocks, pick out the stones, 
sow a little 'wheat and barley, plant a 
few fig-trees and olive-trees, have his 
sheep and his goats; and then he will 
sit before his door and smoke his pipe 
with a proud consciousness of inde- 
pendence. 
The l{abyles have a political life of 
their own, which is at once patriarchal 
and democratic. Each village is a little 
republic, or commune, governed by its 
own" head-men," and a number of these 
villages are formed into a rude confed- 
eration like the early leagues in the 
Swiss cantons. 


world could not invade. But a com- 
mlll1ity that has no fear of violence 
from the "outer world" nlay yet have 
elements of discord within that make it 
to come short of Arcadia. Such ele- 
ments there are even in the heart of 
J{abylia, whose pastoral })eople may 
yet learn from the outer world some 
ìessons, not only of household cleanli- 
ness and comf
rt, but of neighborly 
kindness and peace. 
As we were crossing the mountains, I 
was sitting alone in the railway-carriage, 
looking at the villages in the distance, 
when an old officer entered, booted and 
spurred, and bowed to Ine with true 



F r f' n (' h ('ourtf'RY, 
whieh s('en1('a to in- 
vite ("OlH el'blLtion. 
"You have l)ecn 
long in service in 
Kahdia ? " 
" :\Ian y ycars." 
" .And iH;W <10 YOU 
find the co 11 11 try 
awl the people? " 
The country was 
"s a u vag e ," hut 
"magllitiqu(--' ; " and 
the people were 
" bra yes gens," 
"l)ons pour Ie tra.- 
vail," hut bot-tem- 
pered, quick in an- 
ger, and if it came 
'.\ 
to war, they were 
"bêtes f é roc e s ! " 
The latter was a harsh 
imputation; and yet it did not 
gra.te on my ears as it might ha,e 
done, if I bad not remelllbered that 
at Pal
{'stro the KahJles threw wound- 
ed men into the flames of their own 
dwellings an(l e,en ,ented their rage 
and fury on the bodies of the dead! 
I now If'arlled that this natural fierce- 
ness is not always reserved for open 
war, but that the people are of a 
comhative temperament, so much so 
that, if they have no "grand affair" 
on lland, they will fight among them- 
selves; that the mountains are full of 
feud
, in which village is set against village 
and neighhor against neighbor, In telling me this 
the old oftie-er only repeated what has been said bJ 
other military men and travellers who have had oc- 
easion to explore this lllountain region, and who go 
80 far as to say that when their blood is up, the 
Kabyles will fight, not only with their fists, but" ith 
their teeth and nails, hiting and tearing eaeh other's 
fnecs like Imnthers of their own forests; and that if 
nature's weaponH are not sufficient to decide the quar- 
rel. they will seize the gun or the yataghan, 
J3ut while we do not covcr up this fault of quarrcl- 
Romeness, as shown in their feud., mHl vendettas, we 
can at least take plensm'e in recognizing their courage 
when diHpla
'ed against the enemies of their country, 
Like the Hwis
, the KahylcH have all inÜ'llse love of their 
country. The,) love it for its very sayageneHH, in which e,ery 
pcak and cmg seems to frown defiance at an invader. They 
are as jealous of its independenf'e as the hrave "arrion; of )[olltenegro. Those 
whn have fought for gcnel'atiollH against the Turk in the passes of the Black l\Ioun- 
tains,overluoking the 
\.driatic, Lave not shownlllore valor than the natives of Kuby- 
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A Kabyle Girl. 
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lia. This courage flames out clearest and 
brightest in the 1110ments of greatest dan- 
ger. One cuStODl they have which shows 
that the blood of heroes is in their veins. 
"Then tidings of an invasion COllif' to 
their mountain retreats, the whole land 
rises up at the sounù of war. The young 
l11en of the different tribes enter into a 
solemn "league and covenant," which 
might be called the league of death, 
since all who join in it swear to die for 
their country. So cOlnplete is this offer- 
ing up of their lives, that the })l'ayers for 
the dead are read over them, so that 
when they go forth to battle they are 
ahead:,? as dead men, and have only to 
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viyol' of Thermopylæ. H(' would be an 
outcast in his tribe, doomed to suffer 
a thousand insults worse than death. 
But for those who are killed there is 
glory here and rest hereafter. Their 
souls a
cend to paradise, while their 
boùies are buried apart, in a place 
which is tlnts rendered forever sacreù, 
and to which pious l\Ioslellls will come 
and }Jray oyer the dust of their heroic 
dead. 
One thing more only is needed to 
complete the picture of Kabyle virtues 
to be set against the dark background 
of deeds of violence. They are capable, 
not only of courage, but of fidelity in 
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Kabyle Women, 


Reek the place where they may give up 
their lives. If, indeed, they annihilate the 
enelllY, they may return and li1'P. But 
if the foe is Htill in the field, they Illust 
seek death until they find it. If one 
were to flee in the da;' of battle and re- 
turn to his tribe, he 
Yould be received 
as the Athenians received the one sur- 


the face of great temptations, of which 
they have O'iven an exaI1l I Jle, which 

 b 
should be told in their honor, and to 
which the }'rench owe their empire in 
Mrica. N ever was that eIupire in such 
danO'er as in the Franco-German 'Yar. 

 . 
As soon as it was eyident that It was 
going against the French, their troops 



A CO.V FESSIOJV. 


w('r(' r('("all('el from \.frira to take part ill 
the gn.a.t strnmrle at home-till AI(rf'rin 
WfiS left ailUost
vithout åefenC"e. M 
Then the hour for which the conquered 
r1"tces haellong" waited h:ul COHlf', awl if 
t1H'y coulcl at once have joined tlH'ir forces 
find }>rodaimed a holy "ar, it is alto- 
gether prolmhle that the Frf'uc'h wotÙcl 
have hecn driv('Jl frOJll XortJJ('rn .Afrie'a. 
They might have regained .\lgeria afte'r 
the GerIllaI] war was oyer, hut ouly Ly 
n l"f'p(.tition of tlw y<,ars of fighting 
whi('h it cost to ("oue-!uer it. That tlU' 
trihcs diel not take fi(lvanÌ<1.g'e of thih, 
and rise "hilc tho Freu("h hac! their 
hmllls full on the othcr Hide of tho 'fe(li- 
tCITfinean, Was owing wholly to their 
fidelity to a solemu ph-dge. 
'''hen tho war hrok(' out, a ('hief of 
great iufluellc(, aUlong the trihes, 'Iol- 
rnni, gave his word to the Goyerllur- 
General of Algeria that tlwre shoulcl he 
no immrrertion 1ch ile t/w 1cm' la.-.:.ft'd. 
That word was faithfully kept. The 
French armR were followed by disaster 
aftel' llisaster; Napoleon HUITe;uh'red at 
Sedan, and Bazaine Hurrenc1eree I at ...Hetz. 
Then it seemed as if a ,'oicc from the 
Rhine called to the tribes of l\.a bJlia to 
seize an opportunity which might never 
come a.
ain. But not a lUall stirre<l; 
nor Jet when all the defeats and dis- 
graces of the -war culminated in the siege 
!lna surrendel' of l">al'is. The )Ioslenl's 
faith was I)lighted; the ::\loslem's faith 
was kept! But-when all was oyer, 
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when the last n'lttIe haa h 'cn fought, 
awl th(' tr('aty of P(.:tc(' IUHI h('f'u signed 
at .Fra.Hkfort, t1u'n \Iokr:mi \H1S }'(.léas(.a 
frOIn his ple<lge, awl tll 'n, an(I not till 
t1u'n, did he e 1ec-lare "nt.. Anel Htill he 
\\<ml<l take no unfair udv:mtnge, hut 
g:l\ e forty-eight Lours' uotic'. Then 
the war-cry wcnt through the mountains, 
and the trihes TIIHlw<l to t]l(' ti('ld. They 
fought d('spera.h.ly, not onl)" d(.stroJ ing 
towus, 1)11t layin
 siege to fortifipd places. 
]-
nm l"ort Xapol('on, 110\\ :Fort Xutiona1, 
the.Htrougest fortress ill h.n.hJ1ia, 11:1,(1 to 
sustain no si('ge of 0\ er two months he- 
forp the }'rellch troops could corne to 
its }'(.li('f. But the elH 1 "as iue\"ital>le, 
for Wi soou as thû Freuch arIuÍt's wer(' 
freed fronl dnty at hom
, theyefiille in 
l:ll'ge divisions ael'OSH the) r eel i terrmwan. 
Seeiug' that all was lost, )Iokraui put 
himself at thè bead of his troops for the 
hst hattle, and dashing to the front, 
"forp1Host, fighting, fell." 
The ,,'ar "as f'udcfl, unit. the Kah\"les 
were subdued, hut with no loss of r
pu- 
tation for ('ourage, and '" ith increase of 
hall or, ill that they hacl kq>t faith, e, en 
with ullbelie,ers; and it was fitting that 
the Frcllch should themselves erect a 
lllonuuwut to mark the spot where this 
nohle Pllemy perished. Such fidelity, 
coupled with valor in war and industry 
in peace, with intem;e love of country 
aull cOluage in defellding it, are enough 
to redeeUl a whole people from the re- 
proach of barbarislll. 


A CONFESSION. 


By He/lrie/ltl Cbrislia/l TVrigbt. 


Do you Huppose if all the \\"0 rl <1 , some clny, 
Hholùcl come atHI st.'1.ncl hesidú my grave anù say, 
"Here lies one who can ne\per lw forgot," 
I woule1 care aught for it, if you camc not? 


But if alone YOU came, ancl saict with tear
, 
H Herf' lies oy'le that I loycd "-a.h! then tlH" years 
Siuee we had met wuuld lluickly fade away, "' 
A.1111 he3.Yell, for llle, be redwlled from that clay. 
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A DIPLOl\lATIC EPISODE. 


81' Oli'L'f' Risley St'I.4.'t1rd. 


:-".
 ,,:':
. .'u 
::i{
, HE defect'i in the 
domestic organ- 
ization 0 f the 
United States 
Goverllllleut were 
not only relent- 
lessly laid bare at 
the beginuing of 
the Civil 'Var, 
but the results of 
the national foreign l)Olic.y, neutrality 
toward all nations und alliance "ith 
none, were also unmistakably demon- 
strated. 
.As an iUlIlle<liate result of that poli<,y, 
the L'nited 
t.'1.tes was found lmtram- 
melled by alliances and at peace with the 
,,"orI<1, hut without a practical ally, in all 
ib:i round, when the ominous gun was 
fhed at Fort SUlnter, and the gazing 
nations 'Were free to act under influences 
of personal sympathy, selfish interest, or 
llisl>assiolln.te judgment, in the matter of 
our national struggle, anù the vital ques- 
tion it inyohed. 
England, closely followed hy France 
and other Inaritillle powers, h
trayed 
extreme haste to recognize the belliger- 
ency of the South. Later, by allowing 
cruisers to be built iu her waters, Great 
Britain materially aided the Southern 
cause against the
Unitea States, Loth in 
her own jurisl1iction and on the high 
beas, our whaling ships being destroJed 
hy the Shenandoah for lack of shelter- 
u;.g harbors ill the northern waters of thl" 
Pacific, while at the same time, the Brit- 
ish port
 of the Antille
 were closed to 
the national navy. 
During tlH' p;'ogres
 of the struggle, 
and when victory seetued possibly turn- 
ing against the Uniteù States, the Em- 
1)('1'01' of the French und('11ook openly. 
and in defiance of American traditional 
polic
', to establish monarchical institu- 
tion!:) in Mexico. 
This unfriendly uctivity on 111e part of 
the ""estern power!:) of Europe led their 
cautious anù far-reaching' antagonist in 
tlI( East to aS
Ull1e a C'ontrurv attitlHle. 
RUkHia, wboHe power is felt tf1rough the 
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world to he mysteriouq and f:llcroacLing, 
and "hm.ie unas
ailahle position and 
exhaustless resourc Ii tully justify thnt 
dread, dedarcd strongly on the side of 
the United Stah

. Xut content with 
e
pressing encoumgement and cordiality 
in the unlimited phrases of diplomacy, 
she Hent a splendid squaùl'on to Xev; 
York, under instruetiolls to llcglec-t no 
opportunity to e
hibit to the worlll the 
Htrcngth of her friC'ndship in the dark- 
est days of the struggle. 
Actual assistance came also from an- 
other illustrioU8 state, from Denmark, 
which, with her small territory on the 
Baltic and her islands in the Carihbean 
Sea, is one of the snmllest and weakest 
of European dJLlasties, hut "h08e genius 
is so ready to grasp the spirit of progres- 
sive development, and wllO
e record is 
so valorouH of the 1,ast, that she holds a 
place of honor mnong the greatest. As 
if purely b.y the force of harmonJ' in 
iùeals inherent in both countries, Den- 
mark showed frOlll the beginning a 
markedsynl})athywith the national cause 
of the United States. "
ithout infring- 
ing the regulations of neutrnlit
- which 
applied to her possessions in the An- 
tilles, she afforded eyery possible advan- 
tage to the '(Tnited States navy in per- 
mitting acces
 to the coaling and supply 
station at St. Thomas whcn it had been 
refused at l\Iadeira and the Azores, and 
without which assistance we could 
scarcely haY(
 k('l)t our cruisef:-! in the 
Caribbean; and still further, the fidelity 
of her friendship prevented the hoisf- 
ing of the ConfC'derato ensign in any 
Danish port. 
Less brilliant, but not less beneficent 
than Russiu.'R demonstrations of friend- 
liness, these generou
 actj:; 011 the pm1 of 
Denmark were ::Jet as a seal to the recip- 
rocal relations of cordiality and justice 
which had marked the intercourse l'e- 
tween the 'Cniteù :-5tatcs and that na- 
tion for neilrh- four bcore ,"em'S. 110re- 
o\"er, whell the "ar was'' ended. while 
a l)itter feeling 1)1'('\ ailed in .\merica 
against Englanù aud her followers, on 
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account of the course they had pursued, 
the firm attitude of friendship which 
Ruc;;sia and Denmark had maintained 
became the subject of praise and grati- 
tude throughout the land. As time 
passed, new and far-reaching- questions 
arose in our foreign relations from 
these circumstances and conditions, 
which pressed for attention from the 
Government, at a moment when the 
public mind was so torn artl divided 
by questions of restoring the functions 
of the disaffected States at home, that 
opinion was not deeply aroused con- 
cerning them. 
:Negotiations with these friendly states 
-with Denlnark for the purchase of the 
islands of St. John and St. Thomas, and 
with Russia for the acquisition of her 
American possessions-were the first 
irrelative foreign transactions which the 
-enited States engaged in after the war. 
The foresight and energy which 
marked the conception of the Russian 
treaty, and compassed its achievement, 
combined with the success which vindi- 
cates the wisdom of the Alaska purchase, 
cause that transaction to rank among 
the great American diplomatic triumphs 
of the past hundred years, by which the 
area of the country has been quadrupled, 
the coast line extended many times, and 
which have given us comlnand of the 
'Vestern Pacific coast, and assured our 
lasting control of Asiatic commerce. 
The Danish negotiation holds an in- 
terest far different from that which at- 
taches to a brilliant success. We may 
}'ead in this episode of diplomatic his- 
tory the political foresight which sought 
to strengthen our power on the Atlantic 
coast and give us control of the Antilles, 
and also the series of combinations 
which led to the faihue of a measure 
obviously as wise and prudent as the 
..Alaska purchase. And further, we may 
see how, by the failure of this plan, the 
accretion of territory south of the south- 
ern shores has been postponed for 
man y years, and how a shadow of 1'e- 
proàch"has been cast upon that integrity 
and solidarity which should be confi- 
dently depended on, as underlying and 
sustaining the national system of nego- 
tiations. 
The unprotected condition of the At- 
lantic coast line of the United States 


was never fully comprehended until ex- 
posed by the experiences of war. It 
was then demonstrated that the com- 
nland of the harbor of Nassau, or some 
other equally good, in the",Y est Indies, 
was indispensable to successful naval 
operations, if not to marine enterprise, 
on that coast. The want of such a port 
was detrimental to the national cause 
beyond estimate, while the advantage to 
the enelny in possessing facilities, not 
accorded to us, in the British "'Vest In- 
dian harbors, enabled theIn to secure 
prizes and evade the blockade, l)1'olong- 
ing the war at the cost of thousands of 
lives and uncounted treasure. 
The sovereignty of the thousand isl- 
ands in the Caribbean Sea, comprising 
the "'Vest Indies, is divided among all 
the naval powers, the United States 
alone having no foothold there. Con- 
vinced of the actual necessity of secur- 
ing for that government a fortified naval 
supply station in the Caribbean, Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary Seward sum- 
Inoned Vice-Admiral Porter for consulta- 
tion in regard to the matter. Admiral 
Porter procured the necessary chal'ts 
and descriptions of the region from the . 
Hydrographic Bureau, and laid theIn be- 
fore the President and Secretary. Forty- 
five of these islands have a certain im- 
portance, and a glance at the map will 
show that the Danish possessions, viz., 
the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and 
Santa Cruz, of the Virgin group of the 
Antilles, are peculiarly adal)ted to the 
purposes of anchorage and defence. Ad- 
miral Porter strongly advised their ac- 
quisition, and prepared a Inemoir on the 
subject of the Danish islands, Inore com- 
prehensive, while not practically differing 
frow many other descriptions wlitten at 
different tin1es and from different stand- 
points by the various naval officers, mer- 
chants, missionaries, and historians who 
have visited the islands. 
Admiral Porter says: "St. Thomas 
lies right in the track of all vessels from 
Europe, Brazil, the East Indies, and the 
Pacific Ocean, bound to the "'Vest Indian 
Islands or to the United States. It is 
the point where all vessels touch for sup- 
plies when needed, coming from any of 
the above stations. It is a central point 
from which any or all of the "'Vest Indian 
Islands can be assailed, while it is im- 
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})('r\"ious to ntta('k from landing par- 
ties, n.nd ('an he fortifipd to any c
t<-,nt. 
The hay 011 "hich lips the to"n of St. 
ThonlfiS is nlmot:;t, ('ircular, the entrance 
being hy a neck gUfir<le<l ùy two heavy 
forts, which can he so t-;trpngtlH'llptl awl 
proteeted that no foreign power can 
e' (:1' hope to tale it. St. Thomas is a 
small Gibraltar of ih;clf, ancl could not 
he attacked hy a naval force. Thpre 
would he no po'ssibility of landing troops 
thcre, as the island is surroundeù by 
reefs and hreakers, and every point near 
which a ve!'H(.1 or boat could approach is 
a natural fortification, and only requires 
glU1S with little labor eÀpended on forti- 
fied worl\:s. There is 110 hm'bor ill the 
". est Indies better fitted than St. ThomM 
for a naval station. Its harbor anù that 
of St. .John, and the harbor formed hy 
the 'Yater Island, would contain all the 
Yet:;
ds of the largest navy in the world, 
"here they would he protected at all 
times froIll bad weather, and he secure 
against an enemy. In fine, St. Thomas 
is the keystone to the arch of the 'Vest 
Indies. "It conunrmds them all. It is 
of more importance to us than to any 
otLel' nation." 
These fads, accepted in connection 
with the injuries and emharrassmentH 
suffered by our navy and commerce, 
left no aoubt in the minds of President 
Lincoln's administration of the im})or- 
bmce to the 'Cnited States of the acqui- 
sition of these islands; the question 
was frequently discussed with the Dan- 
i
h )Iinister, and in January, 186!J, both 
President Lincoln and Secl'etary Seward 
caused the desire of tlus Government to 
purchase the provinces in thp 'Yest In- 
die" to he made known to Ðenmal'k. 
The Danish representative at 'Vash- 
ing-ton, General de Haaslofl". to whom this 
iuformation was given, was peculiarly 
adapt-ed, hy practical experience and rare 
social q ualitieR, to lUlderstalld the bear- 
ings mul conduct the negotiation of the 
propos
cl clelicatp transaction. t\n finny 
officer, "ith all the accomplishments 
of It courtier, he had a soldier's habit 
of praetic'nl ohservation, combined "ith 
bbtesmalllike cOluprel1ellbion. He had 
early practised the a.rt of "ar in _\frica, 
on the Freuch staft. of {}eneral c](. Lmno- 
ricière, where he hncl heen received as a 
Danish officer charged "ith a mission. 
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\t the c]m;p of th(\ Ho],;tc.in upriAing-, 
in whic'h }lC sf\rvf'cl "ith <1iQtinctioll on 
th(\ Hiclf> or th(\ Danish Goyernment, he 
came to the Lniteel Stat
s aud (,Ilgaaed 
. .. " t) 
In vnnouR ullporbmt englne(:ITIlg' úuter- 
priseH. Shortly afterward lIe was chosen 
to l"pprps('nt DPIlUUUh., first as C'on'iul- 
general at Xew York, and aftl'rwarr1 fi'i 
ell'\oyextraordinary, and minish
r plen- 
ipotf'ntinry at \Y ushington. \. true 
Dane, absolutely deyotecl to the tradi- 
tions and principles of his O"ll ('01111- 
try, he was also an enthusiastic admirer 
of the 'Cnited HtateR, "here he had 
fonned many ties of friendship. 
Althoug-h the communication to the 
DaniHh Government made through G('n- 
eral de I
a..'1.sloft. was an informal})ropo!'i- 
tion on the part of the United States, the 
subj('ct was widely discu
sed. In 'Yash- 
ington anti-nnne-xation prejudicf' as- 
Herted itself to some extent-the preju- 
dice which alwaJs rises to op}Jose the 
princ'iple of e-xtension in A1nerica, not- 
withstanding that principle has proved 
itself so many times over to be the true 
})olicy of the "Cnited States. Antago- 
nism to the 'Vest Indian }mrchasf' WfiS, 
ho" ever, so small in comparison with 
tha.t which, in the past, resisted and en- 
dangered the acquisition of the Louisiana 
tract, and even Arizona and New Jlex- 
ico, including California, that, as the 
sulJject was opened by discussion and 
the reasons for the purchase bccame ap- 
parent, no strenuous opposition :-.eemed 
probable. Indeed, the unprecedented 
promptness "ith which the iclea of the 
St. Thomas purchase was at first ac- 
cepted in the 1:nited States, attracted 
ohservation in Europe and mnclc n. deep 
impression on the Dnni!'h people. 
In Copenhagen a feeling prev:ùled, in 
the Liheral party, strongly favorable to 
the proposition; hut it cannot he denied 
that close attention to the clause in tho 
Constitution of the .enited States, which 
makes the final f'nactmf'ut of trentie!::!, 
"hi('h in the first and most important 
stages fire concluded by the e
ecutive 
branch of the Goyernment alone, to de- 
pena for cOllc'lusioll on the soypreigll 
(
xpression of the treaty-making power 
vested in the Senate, lends an air of in- 
,",ccurity to sueh negotiationH, which the 
more pl'1.Ill(.nt Dauisb politic-iau!' <lid not 
fail to perceive, 'Ihe minish')' "U
 still 
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controlled by a circle of Conservative 
families who 'had influenceù the national 
policies for years to resistance of ad- 
vanced theories or changes of any kind. 
This circle was now in the act of defeating 
a project of the Liberal or ,. Peasants' 
Partv" for a new and revised constitu- 
tion,. and was also totally opposed to the 
partition of the West Indian provinces. 
Denmark was freer to act than for 
man,Y years, but being at peace after 
heavy conflicts, and desiring to remain 
so, was peclùiarly exposed and well-nigh 
defenceless. The disash'ous Schleswig- 
Holstein imbroglio was not yet wholly 
:-{ettlecl with Gerll1any. The state was still 
suffering from the' dismemberment of 
two important provinces, comprising a 
third of her ten'itoryand two-fifthh of 
hel' IJopulation, and was in no position 
to hazard further issues with her great 
natural foe, nor to make other enemies. 
'Yhen it was found, therefore, that the 
A.m.erican IJroposition was offensive to 
Gennany, and in different degrees to 
England, France, and Spain, it became 
less and less popular in Denmark. Thus 
many-sided considerations prOlupted 
)11'. Bluhme, the Conservative l\Iinister 
of Foreign Affairs at Copenhagen, to re- 
fuse point-blank to treat on the ques- 
tion proposed by the United States. 
The project was completely lost sight 
of and well-nigh forgotten in the quick 
succession of overwhelming events which 
mark the year 1865, the most mOlnen- 
tous in American history. "nen it 
was ended, notwithstanding the idolized 
President had been assassinated and a 
stranger had succeeded to his place, the 
United States Government, now an in- 
tegral union, with the question of States 
right
 settled forever, and slaver:r abol- 
ished, was enabled to assert its posi- 
tion in the world-a free republic, estab- 
lished on principles which, laid down by 
"T ashington and the forefathers, and 
sustained by patriots, were formulated 
by Lincoln in the immortal phrase, 
"'Yith malice toward none, with charity 
for all." 
"lien the excitement of these great 
events had subsided, American states- 
men saw that the necessity for a south- 
ern naval station not only remained un- 
changed, but :-:.een1ed to be even more 
imperative. The tri-color of France was 


still flying in J\Iexico, protectin o ' un im- 
posed imperial rule sustained 1)'y thirty 
thousand French bayonets, and the .Ala- 
bama claims controversy witb England 
l'emaineù so far frOlll a harlllOniouH set- 
tle111ent, that grave apprehensions for 
the future peace of the country assailed 
many thoughtful minds. Adllliral Por- 
ter and his fellow-officers did not fail 
now to place the grayityof the situation 
before the administration of President 
J obnson, with tbe Salne statements and 
arguments which bad induced President 
Lincoln to try to pm'chase the best har- 
bor that could be securecl in southern 
waters for the United States. 
An event transpired, in the midwinter 
weeks of 1865-66, which excitecl endless 
comment in diplomatic circles in 'Yasb- 
ington, whislJering aIllong French and 
Spanish attachés, and frowns from Ger- 
man secretaries. In London it aroused 
Earl Russell, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to exact frOln the Danish 
envoy an unofficial assurance tlmt Dell- 
111ark would not proceed with negotia- 
tion for the sale of her islands to the 
United States without consultation with 
England. This stir was occasioned by a 
voyage of Secretary Seward to the 'Yest 
Indies, wbich was undertaken for resto- 
ration of health, shattered by the same 
murderous pm-pose 'Which had struck 
President Lincoln. On this voyage, the 
secretary, at the request of President 
Johnson and his colleagues, took occa- 
sion to make personal observations in 
the 'Vest Indian islands, with a view to 
a purchase there for the Government. 
Secretary Seward, whose conviction in 
favor of expansion of territory was as 
well known as his opposition to the 
extension of slavery, had all his precon- 
ceiyed opinions confirmed, in regard to 
the Danish Antilles, by these 0 bSel'va- 
tions. His report detennined the Pres- 
ident to ol)en negotiations a second 
time, and at once, with Denmark. The 
cabinet acquiesced, and was sustained 
by the counsel of such congressional 
advisers as it was deenled wise to con- 
sult. Consequent1y, in Jul:y, 1866, a for- 
mal prol)osition was 111ade to Denl1lal'k, 
through General de Raasloff, for the pur- 
chase of the islands of St. Thomas, St. 
John, and Santa Cruz, for the SUill of 
five million dollars. 
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General de Raat:;lotrwa'i about proccc(1- 
ing to Cop{.ulmgC'n, filH1 refwn ('(1 nIl 
f-Iweeh and action until he HholÙ<1 have 
placed the matter }>ersonnlly Leforc his 
goverulllf'nt. Il11port!tllt ('hanges Imd 
recently transpirea iu Denmark. The 
prolongf'd <lifficu1tie
 growing out of tll(> 
action of the powerful Ocrman allie
, in 
wresting the duchies from Denmark, had 
heell conduded, nua the disputed ques- 
tion })artially }woyided for hy thc con- 
vention of Grstein. The" Peasants' 
Party," hatl grown strong enou
b to oh- 
tain a new and revised constitution, and 
had also achieved many refonns and 
challgcs in the gOYCrn1l1
elltal system- 
aTllong them the reorgani1.:ation of thf' 
Rigsdag, equalization of }>ower hetween 
the legislature and crown, and the aùo- 
lisluncnt of old regulations givingsl>ecial 
political privileges to hirth, rank, and 
title. 
G('ueral de Uaasloff arrived at Copen- 
hagen at the moment of the defeat of the 
Conservative party, which had declined 
the ori!.{Înal overtures of the United 
States. ' 
 \ new ministry was formea in 
Koyemher, 18GG, including Count Frijs- 
Fl'ijsenùurg, a leading constitutional 
statesman, as Prime ::\linister, and for 
)[inister of "Tar and :Xavv General d(' 
Raasloft: whose ".ell-know
 patriotism, 
as well as his long experience of a liberal 
goyernment in the United States, gavf' 
him a prominent influence. But the eu- 
erg
Y of the new ministry, chosen from 
outside the Conservative circle, in reor- 
ganizing the army and navy, and in pro- 
moting schemet:J for improvement in 
many <lirections, caused it to ùe looked 
upo
 aq adyenturous hy the 01<1 party 
ana the moment was not propitious for 
presenting the American proposition. 
The active measures of the popular 
ministry included a determination to re- 
new th
il' national defences. The famous 
Dannewerk fortification, constructed un- 
der the reign of Queen "\Iargaret, and 
,,-hose rampart and batteries, Rluices 
and moat, caused it for hundred
 of 
years to be reganled as impregnable, 
hecame untenable for Danish troops in 
the late 
truggle, when Prussian sol- 
diers, aided by the Austrians, t:'tIected a 
cros
ing oyer" tbl Seh1ei. \. plan for 
rf'ne" iug tIu,'se i11lponfint defenc{'H, on 
a(h-anced scientific Ulodel
, made an in- 
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C'rf'fiht.'<l treasure without taxation <l('hir- 
ahle. It "as readily secn that the pro- 
posed traw.;R(.tion with tIlt' lJ'nite(l 
tateA, 
if accomplishf"<1, would pr()\ide that in- 
come, hut domcHtic intf'rf'sts continlu:<1 
to al)sorb t}w attpntion of the ministn, 
:Lnd no r(':-;pOllbe was made to the seeoIÎa 
and fonnal a<hmnces toward the islau<l 
lnlrcha
c ; no successor was appointed to 
till the vficauc
. left in 'Vashiugtoll hy 
the "ithdrawal of General de Haasloft: 
In the nleantiwe, the Government nt 
'Ya<.;hington, not hearing from DL'nmark, 
was perpleÀed. It 1)p('ame kllo"n that 
the Republic of Han Domingo might pos- 
sihly 1)e ßJ.lnexNl, or that the peninsula 
and hay of Samana couh1 he lea<.;ed by 
the United Htates. The conslUllllmtio;l 
of one or the other of these projects wa
 
pressed upon the Government from in- 
terested quarterl-:, mlll it was possihle, in 
the event of not securing the Danish 
islands, that one of them n1Ïght be ac- 
cepted, though neither held comparison 
in point of value with the bay and i:-;law1 
of S1. Thomas for the uses of a naval 
station. The GOyerIllnent teleg-raphed 
to 1\11'. Yeaman, th
 ùnit('d 
tates min- 
ister at CopenLagen, in Januar
., to 
know how matters stood, and commu- 
nications followed urgin
 some action 
on the part of Denmark. 
It was a critical question for Denmark, 
1>('set as she was with anxieties from 
without, and conflicts witl1În ; and l\Ir. 
Yeaman failed to ohtain any expres
ion 
whatever from the government. It was 
for the inter('sts of the German COllfed- 
eracy of 18()G, as it is for the German 
Empire of to-day, that the Dannewerk 
should remain as it had heen found in 
the war for the duchie
, and any ",dleme 
which might h-1ye Denmark the means to 
fortify her defencf'R was not likely to 
escape the German prime miui:-;ter's ,ig- 
ilance. r
rhe French minister at Copen- 
hagen did not disguise thp fact that a 
failul'f' of the project wmùd he accepta- 
hIe to ]1Ï
 government. 
The paternal relations of :king to peo- 
ple are very deeply felt in Denmark, and 
the hrotl1erhoo<1 is ",trong aw1 elol-:e he- 
tween the subjects of the íat1wrland anJ 
the tropical islanders. I>rudent Danish 
politil'i:ms, n10reOyer, forf'
aw in the 
pro1ahilitif's of an npproud1Ïng nlpt- 
ure bet"ct'n Presidf'ut Johnson ana Con- 
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gress, a reason for fearinR that an an- 
nexation policy on the part of the Ad- 
ministration would be seized on as a rea- 
son for huther discord by the already 
disaffected legislature. 
These ,-ariou
 interests, sentiments, 
and conditions had to be regarded and 
conciliated, and the natural timidity of a 
nation so exposed as Denmark to enter 
upon negotiations whose ultiIllate suc- 
cess, at best, depended on contingencies, 
may not be wondered at; nor can it be 
doubteel that, hereafter, grave reasons for 
eyen more reluctance and greater sense 
of insecurity than the Danish government 
manifested l11ust underlie the action of 
an:r feeble nation in a question of nego- 
tiating with the United States. 
But the Liberal ministry in Denmark 
becalne reassured, by the absence of op- 
position among the people and press in 
the United States to the project which 
the Administration was committed to 
and the navy endorsed, and in l\iay, ten 
months after the proposition was re- 
ceived, Count Frijs communicated to 
l\Iinister YeaInan that the Danish gov- 
ernment declined the AIl1erican offer of 
five million dollars, but would cede all 
the !Jrovinces to the United States for 
fifteen Inillion dollars, the transfer of 
Santa Cruz to depend on the consent of 
France-the last in accordance with a 
treaty stipulation of two hundred :years' 
standing-or two of the islands for ten 
million dollars, providing the inhabitants 
would freely and formally consent, by 
ballot, to the change of allegiance. This 
proposition was Inet with an offer from 
the United States of seven million five 
hundred thousand dollaI'S for the three 
islands, which offer was declined by 
Denmark, and again amended by the 
United States to an offer of the same 
sum for the islands of St. Thomas and 
St. John-leaving Santa Cruz, which is 
an agricultural island, and not sl)ecially 
desirable as a port of the naval station, 
out of the question. The two govern- 
ments differed as to the expediency of 
postponing the transaction until such 
time as the concurrence of the inhabi- 
tants had been secured, and Secretary 
Seward, while declining to have the 
stipulation which Denmark claimed in- 
Belted in the treaty, instructed 1\11'. Yea- 
man to say that permission would he 


granted the inhahitants to leave the 
island within two years after the annex- 
ation, if they preferred their original 
allegiance; and he also inclu
ea a draft of 
such a convention as would be acceptable 
to the United States. 
But Count Frijs made the cow;ent by 
vote of the islanders the sine qua non of 
transaction. The principle of allowing 
or compelling a people to express a pre- 
ference in queBtions of this SOl't origi- 
nated with Bonaparte, and the excep- 
tional practice of it w
s introduced into 
modern transactions by N alJoleon ill., 
when France acquired Nice and Savoy. 
Prussia, by way of conciliating France, 
consented, in the treaty of Gastein, that 
a like provision might be resorted to in 
allowing the North Schleswigers to vote 
for or against a return to Danish alle- 
giance, and Denmark retained hopes 
that a retroversion of a portion of 
Schleswig might be obtained by an ex- 
pression there of the populal' will. It 
became consequently a question of na- 
tional dignity and political import that 
the king should allow an equally frank 
expression of his \Vest Indian subjects 
before consenting to an irrevocahle dis- 
position of their fealty. In the light of 
these circumstances the United States 
could not withhold assent to the llleasure, 
and finally agreed to the stipulation, ad- 
hel'ing to the offer of seven million five 
hundred thousand dollars for the two 
islands. 
At this moment another negotiation, 
that for the acquisition of Russian .Amer- 
ica, was entered upon by the United 
States. It intermingled with the Danish 
negotiation to such a degree, and ex- 
ercised so misleading an effect upon the 
Danish minù, that a few pages must be 
devoted to it. 
Russia, in the autumn of 1866, signi- 
fied to the United States a desire to sell 
her American possessions. The ques- 
tion of this purchase, which was first 
suggested between the guvernlllents 
during the presidency of James K. Polk, 
was highly unpopular then, and had been 
forgotten when the fmhject was now re- 
vived. Notwithstanding the unmistak- 
able disfavor with which t1e project was 
received, Russia unhesitatingly signed a 
treaty, in l\Iarch, 1867, ceding her vast 
American domain to the United States. 
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This treaty, e'\:ecuted in ".a,;hington, waC] purchase without putting to hazard tL
 
ratified aH promptl) at St. Pt.tpr:-.hurg iu bien(ll,y r(-lation,; "hi('h LaPI)il
 f->uhsist 
)Iay, and, so scaled and executed, waH hetwc(:n the Lnitetl Htatûs and nW
bia. 
cntrw.;tcd to :\Ir. ,raldemar de nuùi
co, The o,ertureo; originallJ' proceeded fron! 
who carried it straight" ny to 'Y ushing- us. After a c.1elU) of yelu's and othel' 
ton. 'l'llUH the HU8
iull treaty callle Le- iutern:nillg IH'ol)ositiolls, tLe hargain 
fore tLe ::)enatc for final uctiOll "hile WitS at leugth concluded. It is "ith lla- 
the Danish negotiation "as still pend- tion8 as "ith indi,iduals, a bargain once 
iug. 
trong' oppo!--itioll to it \\ali looketl llmc.1f' must he kept. Fyen if t;till open 
fur in the 
enate, and, if not rejected to consideration, it must not h. light1
r 
there, again in the H01llie of Represent- abandolleù. I Rm satisfied that the diB- 
atiyes, when the l'(-'spollf.;ihility fihould honor of tLi,; treaty, after what has 
devoh 0 UpOll that boùy of appropriating !)lli)SCÙ, woult! he a scrious ru.;ponsihility 
the purchuse llloney ; but shoulù it p
s for our country. As an intern.ltional 
the 
enate and the Houde, it WliS fair to question, it "ouid be tried by the public 
infer that the Danish purchase wmùa be opinion of the wodd, and there are llJany 
l'atitiec.l also. Directly the _\lashn. treaty who, not appreciating tLe requirement 
('ame before the Committce on Foreign of our Constitution hy which a treaty 
Helatious, Ht'ua.tor SUIllner, "hose voice must have the advice and com,ent of the 
at that time was nlmo:st implicitly fol- Senate, would regard its rejection as 
lowed, reported fa, orably as chairman ba.d faith. Thel'e ,,"oulù be jeers at Ut), 
of the COlUmittee, heing well aware and jeers at Russia also-at us for levity 
that national policy and diplomatic in making 0' ertures, and at Ru!>\sia for 
courtesy demanded a pronlpt acknow- levity in yielcling- to them." 
ledgment of Russia's energetic action. In short, 
Ir. SUlllnel" left no ùoubt in 
His rpport, ,igorous and eft'ective, si- the minds of those "ho heard or read 
lence<l opposition among his associates, his speech that he profoundly regarùed 
and, in a moilifieù form, was incor- the consUlllmation of the Russian treah 
porated in a comprehensive and ex- to he the real wi-.;h of the America
 
Laustiye t;peech on the cession of RUIi- people filul the unmistakable duty of the 
sian America, which he delivered in the Goyernment, sustained by statements 
Senate before the final '\ote was taken and arguments which remained Ullcon- 
on the ratification or rejection of the troyerted, as the," "ere unanswerable. 
treaty. _lli the general rèu.sons and arguments 
In this granc.l oration, )lr. 
ull1ner set forth in this speech applied with 
uttered, in all the sonorous gravity of his equal force to the Russian treatJ for the 
peculia.r eloquence, awl "ith the author- cefision of the bleak northern tract, and 
ity of leadership, hi
 opinions anù con- to the Danish transaction for transfer of 
yictions on the questions arising under tLe yerdrnlt islands in the south, anll 
this treat,", of "considerations:' "ad- their utterance would seelll to ha,"e 
'\antagel:>,""" extension of dominion." ditto bound him to support the Danish treat
., 
of "republican institutions," and "an- which he was aware was in prOCt:-.8 ot 
tidpations of Great Britain." "Such," negotiation, and for the consummation 
said :\Ir. Sumner, "are some of the 0 b- of which he seemed pleading in ad'\allce, 
,ious consiùerations of a general char- Ratification of the RUCi.C\ian heah' in- 
actt'r hearing 011 the treaty. . fitantly followed the o'\ermRst(>ring" ad- 
1\[ost of theHe are calculated to impress ,'ocac," of Senator 
umner, and it relieved 
the public mind; but I can l'e
l(lily Ull- the A
lministration of any apprehension 
clerstand n. dift'ercnce of opinion with of a rejection of their e
ten
ion poliQ-, 
regard to th
 urgenc) of negotiation at as it did the DaniHh go'elLlruent of Rny 
this hour. . And yet some of further reluctance to treat witb tbe 
the reason
 for the treah do not seem rnited fstatcs. 
to allow of delay." \.bout this time also, the Danish min- 
U At all eH'n
 now that the treaty has istry at Copenhagen hnd reaf-,on to feel 
been signed by plenipotcntiarie
 un each doubly It
ured, by the prebenl:e in Co- 
side dul
' empowered, it is difficult to penhagen of a senator of tbe rniteù 
see how we ean refu,;e to complete the 
tates, who l"ll111e dUll'ged "ith tht:> luis- 
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sion to conclude the transaction. The 
indirect cause of his cOIning nuty be 1'e- 
called with SOllIe interest. Twenty years 
ago the success of telegraphic communi- 
cation by sea was not demonstrated be- 


ollcl q
estion of doubt. The cable of 
1838 across the Atlantic pl'oved a fail- 
ure, and a Russo-Anlerican Company was 
formed to carry the line around the 
wodd by America, Siberia, and Behring 
Strait, when the successful laying of a 
second Atlantic cable defeated the plan 
for this internationallal1d line. 
The power of the two governments 
had been invoked to promote the entm'- 
prise, and it had thus l)assed from a 
question of commercial iInportance to 
one of international concern, and the 
" Western Union Russian Extension" 
companJ, 'which had adopted the scheIl1e 
and assumed control of it, needing a 
representative at St. Petersburg, secured 
the ser,.ices of Senator Doolittle, of \Vis- 
consin, for that object. The Administra- 
tion applied to him at once to look after 
the St. Thomas matter, l)ending at Co- 
penhagen, on his way. It was thought 
that his judgment would be useful to the 
Government, in case his observations at 
the Danish capital should bring to light 
any unforeseen responsibility likely to 
arise in the event of successfulllegotia- 
tion, and important to his colleagues in 
the Senate if the question of ratification 
should come before them. He was in- 
structed, therefore, to communicate fully 
with Count Frijs and General de Raas- 
loft', and if all was found satisfactory, to 
close the matter definitely for the United 
States, on the terms already stated. 
It was further prol)osed that 1\:1:1'. 
Doolittle, while at St. Petersburg, should 
confer confidentially with Prince Gort- 
schakoff, and learn from him how the 
Russian government would regard the 
transaction. 
Aftm' serious consultation at Copen- 
hagen, and discussion with the ministry, 
the Danish government accepted the 
offer ,,'hich Senator Doolittle had been 
em})owered to repeat, and the decision 
was telegraphed to \Vashington. 
At St. Petersburg, Senator Doolittle, 
in conversation with Chancellor Gort- 
schakoff, was assured by him that Den- 
mark would bave the moral support of 
Russia in the proposed transaction. 


This gratifying m;surance was confiden- 
tiall
. 1uade known in \Yashington and in 
Copenhagen, and contributed largely to 
increase the confidence of both the par- 
ties interesteù in the negotiation. 
1\Ieantime Russia, who, entering the 
arena of negotiation long behind Den- 
1nark, had been destined to lead, now 
left that sIn all power far behind in the 
conclusion of her project. Although the 
House of Representatives had not yet 
l)assed the bill al)propriating the money 
for the })urchase of Alaska, possession 
was granted to the United States mili- 
tary authority eady in the autumn, and 
all Russian troops were withdrawn. A 
formal transfer was effected at Sitka on 
October lSth, and the stars and stripes 
were hoisted over the territory, giving 
last proof of Russia's trust in American 
legislative discretion. 
\Vhen this had transpired, the King 
of Denmark, "armed at all points cap- 
a-pie," as it seemed, consented on the 
24th of October to a solemn treaty for 
the sale of his \Yest Indian islands to the 
United States. Ratification was made 
hy stipulation to be contingent on the 
favorable vote of the \Vest Indian sub- 
jects. \"'hen Congress convened in De- 
cember, 1867, this treaty was sent to 
the Senate for discussion, investigation, 
and consideration, sl)ecially recommend- 
ed, described, and explained in the an- 
nual presidential message, and was duly 
refelTed to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
Denmark, meanwhile, was seriously 
embalî'assed by the promise given to 
Earl Russell by the Danish plenipoten- 
tiary in London, at the beginning of the 
negotiation, and was now obliged to de- 
cline the responsibility of an unauthor- 
ized agreement. This silenced the min- 
istry, but the British press, which has 
never rested willingly under the Amel'Ì- 
can policy of extension, sounded the alarm 
at our good fortune, and reproached 
the ministry for not having interfered 
in a measure which would gi.,.e such 
l)ower and advantage to America. A 
prominent journal and one friencUy to the 
United States says in Decem bel', 1865: 
"The object of the United States has 
been to acquire war ports against Eu- 
}'opean enemies, and in St. Th01nas and 
St. John they have certainl:r succeeded 
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in gaining" hat thflY f1f'Rirfl. ThiH roo, e 
on the part of the Amf'ricanR has un- 
questionably alh:.red all thr relations 
het"{'flIl tllf' coullh;{'s, in th {",{'nt of 8 
war, and if! of fiftJF times more importnnce 
to England than all the mann'uvres 
whi('h haye taken }>laee about Turkey for 
th(l' la
t hUlldred n'arH. "'hat 
Port noval was (")llee, 
t. Tholllfif! "ill 
soon Leconle in the hands of our COlll- 
petitors mTOSS the Atlantic-." 
There was no outs}>okf'n diR!>\atisfadion 
in the United Htates frem any .,tron
 
quarter, no substantial objectioll to rati- 
ficntion in Octo her, 1f.ì()7, WIWll the tn.aty 
was signed and its provisiollf! were rea(] 
throughout the country, and tlJt' trans- 
nction was regarded as an accolllpliHllt:.d 
fact in Europe. 
Se,'enty-six days were consumed he- 
fore the deciding vote was taken in the 
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islands. But in that brief time the Danish 
treaty encolmtered oppo
ition in lUany 
forms. The transaetion had seemed 
doomed at first to fall in times of dis- 
tracting events, and it now encountered 
a series of elisastrous accidents. 
The Danish government appointed 
Edward Carstensen as commissioner to 
St. Thomas, in November, 1867, to 
superintend the taking of the vote. 
This gentleman häd earned the confi- 
dence of the king by long and success- 
ful administration of the government of 
the Danish possessions on the coast of 
Guinea. 'Vhen that colony wa
 sold to 
Gl'eat Britain, Governor Carstensen was 
retired with a pension and the title of 
"I(ammerherre," and also decorated with 
the silver cross of the order of the 
knighthood of Dannebrog. As these 
honors imply, he was a man of rank and 
character, and it was regarded as a mark 
of still further distinction when he was 
chosen to conduct the delicate and, for 
Denmark, solemn proceedings at St. 
Thmnas. The United States, not desiring 
to exercise any political influence there, 
was represented at the same time by the 
Rev. Dr. Hawley, a gentleman eminently 
fitted to answer questions of a general 
character, or to give any desired infor- 
mation in regard to the United States 
to the people who were a bout voting 
upon a measure which was to affect them 
so deeply, that of a possible change of 
allegiance from the king, whon} they 
honored and loved, to a rel)ublic, whose 
ways were practically unknown to then1. 
The Danish inhabitants of the l)eauti- 
ful island of St. Thomas inherit the 
characteristics of their race. Their 
moral standards are high, they are in- 
dustrious, proud, peaceable, and high- 
spirited. Their attention has been di- 
rected to the pursuits of COIDlnerce and 
agriculture in their tropical home. They 
are planters, merchants, or seamen of all 
ranks, and have been educated in the 
free school and academic system which is 
maintained among them. 
Denmark abolished slavery from her 
dominions in 1848, having begun that 
humane work fifty years before, when 
the slaves were instructed and taught 
trades, to prepare them gradually for the 
step horn bondage to freedom. Her 
constant tendency since 1779, to main- 


tain neutrality in European ,val'S, has 
opened Danish l)orts to all natioll
. and 
St. Thomas, by reason of its peculiar po- 
sition, had come to be in 18ü7 a distrib- 
uting centre and market of con!;equence. 
'Yhen, therefore, the question of annexa- 
tion to the United States was pl'esented 
to the inhabitants, their first thought 
was of their extensive interests, to which 
the whole commercial world more or less 
contributed. 
Dr. Hawley was a neighbor of Secre- 
tary Seward, at Auburn, and the letter 
which the secretary wrote him on the 
subject of his n1Íssion was mOl'e in the 
character of friendly suggestion than of 
official instruction. He found the people 
earnestly and amiably inclined, but the 
question of revenue tal'Íffproved to be a 
serious stumbling-block. The merchants 
desired the assurance that, in the event of 
a transfer to the United States, the port of 
St. Thomas should remain free for at least 
a stipulated length of time. Dr. Hawley 
was unauthorized to meet this difficulty, 
and COlnmissioner Carstensen could not 
proceed with the vote until it was finally 
settled. Rear-Admiral Palmer, who was 
at that time in command of the Xorth 
Atlantic squadron, had been at St. 
ThOlnas, co-operating with Dr. Hawley, 
and was under orders to hoist the United 
States flag and take possession of the 
islands in the event of a transfer, now 
despatched a vessel of the fleet to con yey 
the Danish commissioner and Dr. Haw- 
ley to "r ashington, to lay this Ï1npor- 
tant question of the tariff before the 
Governn1ent. Prm'"Íously to sailing, and 
on the last day appointed for :final dis- 
cussion of the matter, NoveIl1ber 18th, 
an earthquake was felt at St. Thomas, 
expending its force in a tidal wave, and 
exciting the consternation which always 
accompanies such awful events. Rumh- 
lings were heard for several days after 
the shock, and the telï'Or caused by these 
convulsions was fully increased by the 
experiences of a hun'Ïcane. St. Thomas 
being rocky and high, her harbor lanù- 
locked, had been protected against the 
hurricane, and exenlpt until now, :::;0 far 
as records show, frOll1 the earthqua1.es 
which are of such common occurrence in 
the ",. est Indies. The architecture of the 
island shows none of those precaution- 
ary features which the inhabitants of 
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San FranciAco ac1opte<l in their Imil<lingA 
at an earl) day. Vt
r tht'He disasters, 
and befon' hili departure for 'r ashington, 
CoulIuiH:-;iouer Carstens('1l read ulow 1 uud 
caused to .,epublished in the Ü;!lUul prcss, 
the royal proclamation which the King 
of Deunmrk, Christian IX., Illhlressetl to 
the inlmbitants. 
oti("e of this procla- 
mation "US also l)ublished in the Uniteù 
State!:!. 
Having re<."Íte<.1 his resolution to eeùe 
the i,;lands to tL
 United States of 
America, and Atating the wiHe awl pater- 
ual proviHiom; of the cOllyention, King 
Christian 1:)3.) S : 
" \Yith sincere son'ow ÙO we look for- 
wn.nl to the Aeverallce of tllos(1 tieH 
which for many years have united you 
to us and the mother-country, and never 
forgetting those Illany demonstrations 
of lo)'alt
r and aftection which we have 
received frow you, we trust that noth- 
ing has been neglected from our side to 
Aecure the future welfare of our beloved 
and faithful subjects, and that a mighty 
illlpulse, hoth moral and material, will 
he given to the happy development of 
tLe islands under the new sovereignty." 
It must not be forgotten that the Dan- 
ish treatv had been sent to the Senate 
OIl Dec
m ber 3d. "llen the De 
Soto, hearing the Danish commissioner 
and Dr. Hawley, arrived at "... ashington, 
AiÜeen months remained of President 
Johnsou's administration. ...In ol)ell 
and bitter conflict between the Presi- 
dent and Congress was beginning to find 
expression, and COlllmissioner Carsten- 
sen, ha\ ing in the Danish islands just 
undergone the terrific experience of an 
earthquake, hun"ieane, and tidal wave, 
found himReIf faeing, in \r ashington, 
a great human con, ulsion, a very mael- 
strom of pas.,ionate political combat, 
in whieh the legislative and e"\:ecutive 
branehcs of the Government were ar- 
rayed against each other in deadly 
strife. No progress had bet:>n made 
toward the completion of the Danish 
n
gotiation. Denmark had failed to ap- 
point a succebsor to General de RaasloJ:I: 
nnll her illtere
t-i hall reIflainell unrep- 
re

llted at "Tashington for eighteen 
111Onths. The an;xal of a new minister, 
)11'. Fran.!. de Bille, was welcomed at 
this lllOi 11 en t as lllost opportuuc hy COlll- 
1liÍ

ioner Carstensen. The political sit- 
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u'ltion filled them hoth with eonsterna- 
tion. FI'om an European standpoint 
the (;nite<<1 States \\a,; in imminent peril, 
from cam;('s which hetra)"ed a !>os:-,ihly 
fatal \\cakncss ill the cunstitutioll of 
the Governmcnt itself. For their o"n 
treaty these officen
 felt the gru, eHt np- 
!'rehension. It wa'i emillentI). an e
ecu. 
ti\ e l1lQa
ure, a:ud "n
 a scheme origi- 
uated I,} the rnart)TeÙ Presi(lent and the 
Hceretar,y uf Btate for the protection of 
that very coast and section of country 
which s(-'emed now in a fair wa)" to he de- 
priyed of a political recognition. 311'. 
Lincoln's hOUle pulicy WWi so ('oll1pldely 
ignored, and, as carried out by hili BUC- 
cessor, even ùeuounce<<1 h) Congress, 
that the Danish lllinish.rs fl'are( 1 any 
foreign measure sanctioned by an ad- 
ministration which held the tradition of 
11Ïs policy, would meet a cold re('eption. 
Commissioner Car:-.;tenseu used his bé
t 
efforts to ascertain the probahle action 
of the Senate in regard to the treat) so 
soon to come before it for ratification. 
He scrutinized the pres:" he talked with 
TepresentativeH and "ith different mem- 
hers of the Senatorial COll1mittee on 
Foreign Relations, and found none of 
tho hostility or OPI)ositioll for which 
he was je:ùously looking. An in timllr 
ation from any authorized source that 
the Senatorial Committee might reC01ll- 
mend rejedion of the treaty, would haye 
been the signal to the Danes for ,\ ith- 
drawing the vote, and postponing rati- 
fication. There was still time to so. ye 
Denmark the humiliation of the rejec- 
tion hy the United States of all allegi- 
ance so secured. But no sign wa::) 
shown, no word of "arning ::,YÍyen. The 
.A.ùminiHtration, while powerless to 1>re
::; 
any action on Congreðs, felt secure, 
knowing the merits of the treaty to be 
unimpeachahle ; and, on the other hand, 
l\Ir. HUlllner, who had, by }wrsollal f:f- 
forts, enforced the ratification of the 
Alaska treat v, di<lnot now sa.vone wora 
against the "St. Thomas tl"('at
, and hi" 
silence WU'i significant as a leader in the 
disaffected leg-islature. 
It is true that a sort of eavil}H"{.r\"ailed 
against the ac(!uisition, originating ap- 
parently in the republican IH'{:
:', and 
among thoughtlt.HR talkers, who made 
opportunely tht1 disR:-;trou::) oceurrences 
at 81. Tholliu
 in 
o,ember grounds for 
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that malicious detraction which is the 
inevitable accOlllpaniment of intrigue, 
and in this case an excuse for ridiculing 
the proposed purchase, the earthquake 
and storm being lnade to appear as no 
mere natural phenomena, but rather a 
kind of legitimate consequence of the ad- 
nlinistrationol policy. 1\11'. Carstensen 
could not be deel)ly Ï1npressed by such 
superficial criticism, in view of the ex- 
trellle gravity of the transaction, involv- 
ing as it did the very principles of inter- 
national intercourse, as well as American 
interest. He judged that the favorable 
opinion of many papers in the country, 
as, for instance, that of the Washington 
Eeening Star of Decembel' 21, 1867, ex- 
pressed the real sentinlents of Govern- 
ment and l)eople alike. The Star said: 
"To those 'vho remember the intense 
national yearning exhibited a few years 
ago for a foothold in the 'Vest Indies, 
the irritation and heart-burning dis- 
played because foreign powers held there 
the key to the Glùf, to the mouth of the 
1\1ississippi, and to the Isthnlus tt'ansit, 
while the United States, with her sur- 
passing interests at stake, had not an inch 
of land even for a coaling station; to those 
who renlClllber further, that our feverish 
solicitude to gain some such foothold car- 
ried us nearly to the point of hostilities 
with Spain, when that power absolutely 
refused to sell us what we wanted; to 
those, we say, who rClllember all this, it 
certainly seeIns odd that now, when by 
peaceful diplomacy the acquisition of 
what was so much desired can be gained 
without a drop of bloodshed, and for a 
bagatelle in the way of price, an oppo- 
sition should display itself in every fonn 
of depreciation and ridicule. The squibs 
about )11'. Seward's purchase of ice- 
bergs, tornadoes, and earthquakes are 
innumerable. . . . 1\11'. Seward, how- 
ever, can afford a philosophic slnile at 
such ebullitions, on the doctrine that they 
are privileged to laugh who win, and he 
})ro bably has no fear that he will not 
be backed up in his ten'Ítorial acquisi- 
tions by the American people." 
Commissioner Carstensen retm"lled 
alone to St. Thomas, detennined to en- 
force the vote, although bearing word to 
the merchants there that their request 
to retain free trade cOlùd not be granted 
by the United States. The 9th of Jan- 


uary was appointed fOl' casting the 
vote. The inhabitants recall it now as 
the brightest holiday the quaint town 
has ever witnessed. Rejoicings with 
guns and ringing bells, accompanied 
the cm'emony, which was furthermore 
cheered and enlivened by Pl'ocessions 
and serenades. Star-spangled banners 
floated from every roof and tower, while 
in the decorations American blue was 
substituted for Danish scarlet. The 
stars and stripes waved over the cross 
of Denmark, and ,t Hail Colulnbia" be- 
came by repetition, echoed fro III the 
surrounding hills, as familial' as "King 
Christian," the Danish national hymn. 
The ballot cast was declared unani- 
mous in favor of annexation to the 
United States, there being but twenty- 
two votes cast against it in St. Thomas, 
and not one dissenting voice at St. 
John. 
, Other independent states have adopt- 
ed the American republican system, and 
by so doing have justly claÏ1ned special 
right to our sympathy and protection. 
The first case on record, however, in 
which a prosperous, peaceful, loyal, and 
contented community has freely, and 
without the prospect of special commer- 
cial gain, voted away its natural allegi- 
ance and adopted a totally different rule, 
is that of the Danish 'Vest Indians voting 
themselyes Amm'Ícan. citizens by joyous 
acclamation. The record of another na- 
tional conquest, so proud and peaceful J 
does not exist in all history, and it 
is incomprehensible that no response 
should ever have been made to it by 
the nation to whom this matchless trib- 
ute of confidence and admiration was so 
gratuitously paid. 
Denmark was now irrevocablv com- 
mitted to the transaction, and could 
show no reason for withholding the laRt 
acts of consummation. 
'Vhen the news of the vote reached 
Copenhagen the Rigsdag ratified the 
treaty without debate, and the king, 
on January 31, 1868, as promptly signed 
it. 
The news of this action was tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of State by 
1\Iinister Yeaman, with the intimation 
that several European powers hoped the 
treaty would fail in Congress. 
1\1eantime the fierce political storm 
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was raging at 'Y3shington, and no no- 
tice was taken of the treaty, recoUl- 
mended to the conRideration of the 
Senate by a presidential Inessage weeks 
befol'e. The iustruinent itself lay buried 
in a drawer of :\h-. Sumnel"s table, in the 
Foreign Relations Conlmittee-room. 
Official notice was sent from the De- 
partment of State to the Senate when 
the result of the vote in the islanùs was 
known, and the final action of the Dan- 
ish Rig
dag and king were also reported. 
Attention was called to the fact that four 
months from the ùate of conclusion was 
thf' limit of time named in the treaty 
for the exchange of ratification, and 
that on February 24, 1868, that time 
would expire. No response was re- 
ceiyed at the Department of State to 
this important notice. In due time, 
I\Iinister Franz de Bille cOllullunicatec1 
to Secretary Seward his readiness to ex- 
change ratifications, all requirements 
under the treaty having been complied 
with on the part of Denmark. In an- 
swer he was informed that the conven- 
tion was in the Senate. 
The preliminary proceedings in the 
impeachment of President Johnson be- 
gan on February 21st, and the approach- 
ing trial absorbed all the public interest. 
Congress adjourned on 
Iarch 4th and 
reassembled at once. The eyes of the 
nation were for a few weeks centred on 
the capital, and the great American po- 
litical typhoon may be said to have 
l'eached its height when the President, 
having been bl"ought to trial in consti- 
tutional fOI'm, was duly acquitted. The 
trial ended in June, 1868. The Republi- 
can convention which nominated Gen- 
eral GI'ant for the presidency, had al- 
ready Iliet at C1ùcago, and on the other 
side, Governor SeynlOm" was named the 
candidate of the Dmnocratic party at 
Cincinnati. Through all the weeks of 
agitation which the yehenlence of that 
I) residential campaign aroused, the Dan- 
ish tt"ust was neglected, if not yet be- 
trayed, for it provoked in the country 
neither interest nor discussion. 
But to turn back. During the spring, 

ohvitbstanding the concentration of all 
Interest in the impeachment trial going 
on in the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed the most pres
ing 
appropriation bills. Tlte purchase money 
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for Alaska, it will he rerueru bered, was 
not yet provided. 'Ylu,'n the question 
canle up in the Fortieth Congress, all 
the correspondence and information re- 
lating to the trallsaetions ou file in the 
departments was sent to the House of 
Representativelj, in response to a re
olu- 
tion of that boc1y; with a E:}Jecial meb- 
sage froIl! the PI"esideut. The whole 
subject was thereupon referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Helations in the 
House. Conspicuous aIllong these papers 
was Senator Smnner's famous bpeech on 
the" Cession of Russian America." 
Studious attention and ca.reftù con- 
sideI'ation of these documents resulted 
in a cOlllprehensiye and masterly repm.t, 
made by General N. P. Banks, the chair- 
man of the Committee, which ought to 
have put an end to the question of dhi- 
sion of action between the hranches of 
the treaty-making power in the United 
States. General Banks, in the House, 
sustnined 
Ir. Sumner's position on the 
same question in the Senate, and al- 
though the House had no right, accord- 
ing to the best established constitutional 
pI'ecedents, to refuse to appropriate the 
money neceRsary to carry out the Alaska 
purchase, nevertheless its solemn ex- 
pression of opinion on the policy of ex- 
tension, and on the necessity of com- 
l)ined action in the different branches 
of the tt"eaty-making power in granting 
that appropriation, was not without 
much weight, and encouraged a belief 
in the Administration, and also in the 
Danish plenipotentiary, that the public. 
sense of responsibility only "anted an 
occasion. to assert itself in the same 
spirit. Accordingly, in August, 1868, 
the Government proposed to Dennlm"k 
to extend the time for the exchange of 
ratifications, and an additional adicle to 
the convention of October, 1867, was 
agreed upon to that effect. 
The preamble stated that circum- 
stances had prevented the fulfilnlent of 
the original engagement to exchange 
ratifications before February 24, 1868, 
and the article pro' ided that the pe- 
riod should now be extended one Jear 
from October 14, 1868. In this way the 
treaty was revived at the requ('st of the 
United States, and placed in the same 
position as in February, 1867. 
General Grant was triumphantly elect- 
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ed in November, and the action of the 
Republican party which had added Alas- 
ka to the vast domain of the United 
States was vindicated. 
The Danish government, meantime, 
with a keen sense of the indignity of 
the delay in acknowledgment from 
America, and too honest to understand 
the perfidious intrigues which were un- 
dermining the whole fabric of European 
politics, appealed to France and Russia 
for the exercise of their good offices 
with the United States in behalf of Dan- 
ish interests. With what success may 
be told in a few words. 
The French Government sent a cool 
and reserved despatch of instructions 
to the minister at 'Vashing-ton. France 
was then represented at that capital by 
a thoroughly trained diplomatist, M. 
Berthemy, who did not fail to grasp the 
true import of the letter he had received, 
an
l confined himself to addressing a 
few general remarks on the subject of 
the Danish treaty to the Secretary of 
State, who told him that the question 
of ratification rested with the Senate; 
and )1. Berthemy, having thus ex- 
hausted his instructions, explained to 
his government that nothing could be 
done in the matter so long as the pres- 
ent attitude of hostility existed between 
the political leaders there, which infor- 
mation was duly conveyed to Denmark, 
with many expressions of friendship, 
sympathy, and regret, and the diplomatic 
comedietta was over. The government 
r>f :Napoleon, having done as little as it 
could for a friendly neighbor in dis- 
tress, continued preparations' for the 
desperate struggle with Germany, then 
fast approaching. 
As for Russia, Denmark might seem 
to have just reasons for strong reliance 
on the friendly action of that power. A 
Danish princess had become the wife of 
the future czar; the questions of politi- 
cal balance of power in Northern Europe 
created apparently indissoluble ties be- 
tween the little kingdom and the great 
empire. The declaration of Prince 
Gortschakoffto Senator Doolittle seemed, 
to casual 0 bservers, the simple expres- 
sion of truth and the practice of a firmly 
established tradition. It cannot be im- 
agined that, in answering the American 
senator, the chancellor hesitated, or be- 


trayed insinC'erity in his penetrating 
glances, but it is well known now that 
Prince Gortschakoff's early friendship 
for Count Bismarck had led him to be- 
come also his steadfast political ally, and 
that the King of Prussia and the czar 
had already clasped hands. It was never 
known that any attempt was made at 
St. Petersburg to favor the Danish pur- 
chase, but it is highly probable that if 
such a step was contemplated it was 
also made known at Berlin, that the ef- 
fect might be summarily warded off at 
'Vashingtoll. 
Meantime, General de Raasloff, im- 
mersed in Danish home politics and mili- 
tary measures, had been so engrossed 
with cares that he seldom conversed on 
the subject of the American treaty with 
Count Frijs, who had the negotiation in 
hand. General de Raasloff, however, had 
it strongly at heart, and never failed to 
express himself in favor of closer rela- 
tions between the two countries, when 
acting as interpreter between Count 
Frijs and 1\11'. Yeaman, nor to counsel 
the former to push the St. Thomas mat- 
ter more vigorously. But his sugges- 
tions were counteracted by Conservative 
influences, and General de Raasloff was 
fully aware that the failure of the trans- 
action would constitute a Liberal defeat 
which the cabinet could not survive. 
His deep sense of responsibility for the 
honor of the Liberal ministry before the 
state now prompted him to offer him- 
self for a non-official mission to the 
United States, in the winter of 1868- 
69 ; and he soon found himself in 'V ash- 
ington among his old friends of all par- 
ties and professions, where he quickly 
discerned that the subject which was of 
such vital importance to his government 
was very little known or understood. 
He spoke openly of his mission and its 
object, and met no antagonism, although 
he was not unaware of what was whis- 
pered in diplomatic circles, that an undel'- 
curren t of foreign influence was oppos- 
ing the Danish project in the Senate, 
notwithstanding which many statesmen, 
politicians, and officers expressed the 
deepest interest in seeing the tl'ansfer 
accomplished. 
During those anxious days, the part 
which Napoleon ID. had played towal'd 
Denmark became known to General de 
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Rnm;loff, and also the contents of a let- 
ter written hJ one of the most prominent 
diplomatists then living in Europe, de- 
scribing how the secret alliance between 
the King of Prussia aud the Russian 
eml)eror had just been concluded, which 
would prove a disastrous cOluhination 
for Denmark if in any degree directed 
against hpi'. The general, reluctant to 
draw conc-Iusions fatal to the serious ob- 
ject of his mission, was forced to adruit 
that he mU'::it rely solely on the justice of 
his cause for its success. He saw that 
the Executive "as })owerless, and he 
hravely decided to appeal directly to the 
Renate co:mmittee for an opportunity to 
be heard hy them on hehalf of his gov- 
ernment. They could not honorably 
den
" him this privilege, and waived all 
tcchnicalities in permitting hinl to ap- 
pear hefore them. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was then composed of 
f.;even senators, viz., Fessenden, Cameron, 
Harlan, )Iorton, Pattel'son, Cassedy, 
and Sumner, chairman. General de 
Raasloff, having carefully prepared his 
argument, delivered it before these 
senators, and eloquently presented the 
clairl1s of Denmark to their considera- 
tion. He set forth the reasons why the 
S1. Thomas treaty should he ratifie;l by 
the 'Cnited States Senate, or just cause 
shown for the failure to do so. He ad- 
dressed 111'. Sumner with the repol.t on 
the cession of Russian Amel'ica in his 
hand, and said, "How, having uttered 
such sentiments and proclaimed such 
principles as are herein contained, can 
YOU refuse to act in the like matter of 
the Danish treat v ? " ::.\11'. Sumner bowed 
his head and did not answer. Personal 
RI)peals to Senator )lorton and others 
elicited nothing but silence, and no sen- 
ator on the con1n1Íttee made response 
excE'pt Senator Fessenden, who point- 
ellly referred to the provisional clause in 
the Constitution in regard to the treaty 
power, ren1Ìnding General de Raasloff 
that "the lu'ovisions of the Constitution 
of the United States were notice to the 
world." This was the only answer vouch- 
safed; but the Danish 
linister's state- 
ments hefore the Renatorial committee 
were so straightfon\ ard and clear, his 
cause so just, and his arg'uments so unan- 
swerahle, that he made it morally illl}lOS- 
tïible for that body to reporf openly 
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against the l"atifi('ation of th(' treaty. 
If they had conceived Huch a pUll)ose, 
it 
was abandoned when his speech was 
end(.'d. 
President Johnson's term of office ex- 
I)in.a on the 4th of )Iarch, and President 
Grant fmcceeded )1Ìlll, with Hamilton 
Fish as Secretary of Htatc. There had 
been for years a pleasant relation of mil- 
itary ('omrade
hil) l)etween General de 
Haasloff and General Grant, and they 
now met 
ith the utmost cordiality. 
The President, in tlleir repel1ted inter- 
views, did not cOllceal the f'l.ct that he 
had given no attention to the St. Thomas 
treaty, and said, with soldierly candor, 
if without diplomatic reserve, that it 
was a "scheme of Seward'F" and he 
would have nothing to do with it." )11'. 
Sumner stiU presen-ed his silence, but 
General de Raasloff, feeling unusually 
sure that he could not on any kuown 
grounds refuse to report favorably on 
the treaty, was confirmed in this opinion 
by an incident which seemed to him sig- 
nificant, and which occurred the day be- 
fore he left "
ashington. In )Ir. Sum- 
ner's art conection there was one picture 
whi('h he valued very highly, a striking 
and beautiful portrait of the Danish 
sculptor, Thorwaldsen, painted from life, 
at Home, by the Amel'Ícall artist, Rem- 
brandt Peale. It hung in 1\11'. Sumner's 
dining-I'oom, and wa
 often the subject 
of conversation at those dinners so fa- 
mous in 'Yashington political social his- 
tory. General de Raasloff rather envied 
his frienÚ the possession of this rare pict- 
ure, which he thought should belong to 
the Thorwaldsen collection in Copenha- 
gen. 'Ir. SUlllner had playfully said to 
him, in the summer of 1866, h ""hen the 
S1. Thomas treaty is concluded and we 
have annexed the Danish Antilles, YOU 
shall have the Peale portrait." Gen
ral 
de Raa
loft' being often at )11'. Sumner's 
table during his sojourn in 'YaHhington 
in 186
 and 18G9, reminded his host of 
this joking promise, and 1\11'. Sumner al- 
ways I'eplied that he adhered to it. 
Early one Illorning, General de Raas- 
loff saw 1\1.1'. Sumner trudging up the 
street with a large package under his 
arm, and h:u;tened to (1)('11 his door. 
"There is your picture, Raasloff, and 
God bless vC'u," 
aid 111'. SUlllner; then 
wrung th
 genera.l'::i hand tllld turned 
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away. It was the Thorwaldsen portr
it. the innnense value of the lllellacing 
Interpreting this and othm' incidents points belonging tu Great Britain. near 
in their favorable sense, General de us. 
Raasloff went away, satisfied on the "The experience of centuries has 
whole with the re
ults of his nlÍssioll. demonstrated that defensible depot-sta- 
At hOllle again in June, he luade a Sl)eech tions in waters where a fleet is intended 
in the Rigsdag on the cession of the 'Vest to act, are invaluable for the protection 
Indian islands. Extracts of this speech they afford to commerce, the efficiency 
were published with cOllllllendatol'y no- they give to naval power, and the econo- 
tices in the New York papers. In refer- my they produce in rel)airing and sup- 
ring to his late mission to the United plying such force. History is full of the 
States, the :\1inister of 'Val' said: "In no struggles of nations for the control of 
part of the United States have I found a such positions; Rhodes, l\lalta, l\1inorca, 
want of friendship for Denmark, and Gibraltar, Louisburg, Havana, and Car- 
many calm and inlpartial persons have thagena readily occur to the memor
? 
expressed to me sincere regret at the Their loss was followed by diminished 
delay in ratifying the treaty. . naval power, their gain by lal'ge influ- 
The principal obstacle to the ratifica- ence. 
tion has been ignorance of the facts, and " The reasons which Inac1e it wise and 
that may be to-day regarded as decideclly patriotic for Mr. Lincoln to open nego- 
removed. Strong in the inti- tiations to this end, have lost none of 
lnate knowledge which I have of the their force now. New grounds for fa- 
Government and people of the United voring the object come constantly into 
States, I do not hesitate to convey cer- notice, and our country can hardly ful- 
tainty of the conclusion of the treaty, and fil the great destinies expected of her, 
if I find luyself disappointed in my hopes, unless she secures, when the opportuni- 
and will have led my colleagues and the ty is presented, a position which by 
Rigsdag to an erroneous belief, I shall strategic art will serve as an out-work to 
feel as if the earth had ceased to be un- the coast of our Union, and give addi- 
del' my feet, and as if nothing more tional efficiency to the means of defend- 
could be believed or confided in." ing OlU' commerce, and our Atlantic and 
This resolute zeal and unbroken faith Pacific conlll1unications." 
would seem not to have been in vain; But throughout the busy session of 
the press became more favorable in Congress in 1869, the St. Thomas treaty 
many directions, ana efforts were made remained suspended, or at least no evi- 
by mC1nbers of both political parties in dence was shown to the contrary. Secl'e- 
America to have the matter clearly undm'- tary Fish being therefore unable to give 
stood. Pamphlets and papers were writ- any answer to Denmark, agreed withl\lin- 
ten, and memorials addressed to the ister Franz de Bille to a second article 
Senate on the subject, among then1 a postponing the date of exchange of rati- 
strong letter from ex-Assistant Secretary fications to April 14, 1870. The article 
of the Navy, Fox, to :Mr. Sumner. Cap- was sent to the Senate, with a formal 
tain Fox in conclusion says: message from President Grant, to be 
"The persistent unfriendliness of the filed with the treaty. There had been 
British government made a painful im- an exchange of letters, in Sel)tember, 
pression upon 1\lr. Lincoln, and led him between Secretary Fish and 1\1. de Bille, 
to reflect on the best means of lifting from which it appears that the extension 
the country from humiliating depend- was granted expressly for the purpose 
ence upon foreign governments for naval of giving the Senate an opportunity to 
repairs and sUl)plies of coal during war. come to a decision either for or against 
Hence his authority for commencing ne- the transaction. 
gotiations looking to the purchase of St. The United States, however, did not 
Thomas. profit by even this third oPl)ortunity to 
"The value was measured approxi- prove good-faith. The Senate Commit- 
matel.r by l'emembering the cost of our tee on Foreign Relations could no more 
efforts in obtaining coaling-stations on now than heretofore assign a reason for 
the southern coast, and reflecting upon an adverse report, nor could 1\11'. Sum- 
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npr or other F!{'nntorA RI)Pnk against it, 
1101' cOlùd Germun or other foreign influ- 
ence he opelll

 UH{'d to defeat it. 
l)uhlic opinion, tho arbiter of inter- 
Jlational al::l of national fiud }>prHollal 
wrongs, was not fully awake to the ques- 
tion, nor conseious of the injustice in- 
volved, and the stuh horn silenco was 
presen'ed un broken. 
It is now known that in )Iarch, 1
70, 
the Committee- on JI'oreign Helations, 
Senator Sumner at its head, indol'Hed 
the Olle WVl'Ù "Adverl::lely" 011 the St. 
Thomas treatv, and rpcomUl('wled "Sus- 
l)pnsion of action" ill reganl to it. Tlw 
matter "Wi never brought before the 
Senate, and nmy be said to have been 
"Hlllothered" in cOlllmittee. How se- 
(.retly and silently this was done lllay be 
gathered from Hccretary Fish's note to 
:l\Iinister Franz de Bille in the following 
AI)ril, when the time e-xpired fOl' the e
- 
change of ratifications under the stipu- 
lation of the becond aùùitional article. 
Secretary l"ish wrote that" the Ben ate, 
lm-\iug- gi"en neither consent to tho 
treaty nor opinion concerning it," he 
was not authorized to pursue the nego- 
tiation finY ffu,ther. The mattf'l' was 
('xlmustea,
 and it may he inferred that 
the 
ecretary of Htate waH unaware of 
the final course of thp Senate com- 
mittee. 
As General de Raasloff predicted, the 
failure of the negotiation with the United 
States caused the downfall of Denmark's 
first Liheralrninistry. As soon as the 
collapse of the treaty was known, Gen- 
eral de Raasloff, in a manly speech before 
th{' Higsdag, resigned the office of :\Iin- 
ister of 'Yar and Navy. The resigna- 
tion of Count Frijs-Frijsenburg, the 
Plime )Iinister, quickly followed. 
It has heen asserted that the friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Denmark were impaired from this mo- 
ment. How far this is true cannot bí' 
known without rare penetration into 
the silent dignity with which the stunly 
Danish peol)le have Lorne the bitternes
 
of unavenged wrong, and the calm re- 
serve which has characterized all inter- 
course between that 8Juall but indom- 
itahle st'tte with \.nlCrica since the 
course of thp United States in this 
tranRaction wa:i full,) known and COlll- 
prehendeù. 


GOI 


Xotwithstanclillg tIle Rtatement in a 
r{'("pnt "cll-kuo\\ll hook on U \mericfiu 
Diplomacy," that the St. Thomas treaty 
"US l)rought hefore the Hpn'lte in a suh- 
sequent Hession, and rejedpù, rc'searc'h 
in the arehives of the Go'ernlllent re- 
,"eaIB the fact that the Danish conven- 
tion, desl'it(' ibJ dignity of Holeul11 con- 
tract und s:lered seal, btill lies neglected 
and forgotten in an ob:,cure pigeon- 
hole in the 
cIlato wing of the Uniteù 

tate
 Capitol, where it "as ignomini- 
ously l'elegated, sen:nteen 
 ears ago, 
under the "Suspension of action reCOl11- 
Uleuded." 
At that time mauy senatorH and HOIllP 
members of the Committeù on Foreign 
TIt.lations 11:u1 permittecl their judgnH'ntq 
to hecome so wal}>ed and hlurred hy }>er- 
sonal animo
ity anù political passion, 
that, lliwilling to aelo}>t, hya direct yote, 
a wise Uleasure which had originate<l 
in the opposing party, and haying no just 
reason for rejecting it, they adopted a 
dilatory policy, as fatal to the Jneasure as 
an open l'ejection woula have heen, and 
further resorted to the eX})edient of 8C- 
questering the treaty, intrenching them- 
selves lJf'hincl a disdainful and, for Den- 
mark, an unassailable silence. 1'hat 
such 11lanifest discourtesy anù injustice 
eould Ilot have been praetisecl with im- 
pUllity toward a powerful or aggres!-;i, p 
nation, a:i flùly admitted in one of ::\Ir. 
Sumner's btrongest argumellts for rati- 
fying the Russian treaty, only adds of- 
fence to the objectional action of the 
Senate, which, in tIris transaction, has 
no parallel in the annals of mOdeI'll di- 
plomae,y, 110 precedent nor copy in 
American ulCthods, and may be hap- 
pily regarded as an isolated and ex- 
ceptional episode in the national rec- 
ords. 
The statesmanship which sought to 
secure to the United States, by fair and 
peaceful means, strong naval and mili- 
tary stations (shown hy thp expcriencp 
of war to be of the utmost im})ortance 
to pos!-;ess), outside the contul('ut, C'lU 
harùly be denied by uny but the preju- 
diced Imrti
ms of non-extension. Im- 
partial history will pm
s its judgment 011 
those statesmen and politicinns who de- 
feated a measure, in the \ ery mOll1('nt 
of achievement, which W01ÙtÌ La, e se- 
cm'cd the Pliceless posse
sion of the 
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Danish Antilles to the nation, and who fidellce on the part of a friendly POWel', 
permitted a brave people's pl'eferellce, expressed by Denlllal'k in the St. Tholll- 
shown in the vote of the islanders, to re- as treaty, to die, unacknowledged, 011 
Jllaill unreCObYD.izeù, and a pledge of con- their hands. 


IN HER GARDEN. 


By Susan Coolidge. 


STILL swings the scarlet penstamen 
Like threaded rubies on its stem, 
In the hid spot she loved so well ; 
Still bloom wild roses brave and fair, 
And like a bubble borne in air 
Floats the shy 
Iariposa's bell. 


Like torches lit for carnival 
The fiery lilies straight and tall 
Burn where the deepest shadow is ; 
Still dance the columbines cliff-hung, 
And like a broidered veil outflung 
The mazy blossOlned clematis. 


Her Garden! All is silent now, 
Save bell-note from some wandering cow, 
Or rippling lark-song far away, 
Or whisper froTIl the wind-stirred leaves, 
Or mourning dove which grieves and grieves, 
And "Lost! Lost! Lost!" still seems to say. 



IN HER GAkDEN. 


"1lCre is the genius of tho placc- 
The happy voi('t', the }lal>P
' fa 'e, 
Tlw fcpt "hose light, UlH'rrin
 t1"f'I\(1 

eetled no guide in wila-wood WH.J's. 
But trod the rough and tangled mRJ;C 
13." natural Ïllstinct taught aud leel 
 


'GpOll th
 wind-hlm\ u mountain-spur 
Chol::len and luved as hc
t hy her, 
\Yatched over by near sun and star, 
Eu('ompa,-;sed hJ' wide skies, Hlu slet'pH, 
And not one jarring lllurUlUr ('rcep!i 
Up frOIll the plain ber rest to nmr. 


Sleep on, dear heart; we would not hrl'llk 
Thy slumber for our sorrow's sake: 
The cup of life, with all its zest, 
Thy ardent nature quaffed at full, 
Xow, in the twilight long anù ('001, 
Take thou <3-od'l::I final gift of rest. 


And Rtill helow the grapp-yine HWIUg"S. 
The l\Iariposa's fragile wings 
Flutter, red lilies light their flame, 
Larks float, the don' still plaius and grie\e'i; 
But while one heart that loved thee li-çes, 
Still shall thy Garden l>ea1' thy name. 
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The Viking Ship of Gokstad after .its Removal from the Mound 


THE VIKING SHIP. 


By john S. White. 


HE striking improve- 
nlents in the building 
of pleasure-yachts and 
of ocean-steamers, 
which have come in 
swift succession dur- 
ing the last four or 
five years, have awakened a wonderful 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic in 
the practical search for that model which 
shall cOlnbine the greatest speed with 
sea-going qualities. The much-mooted 
questions of construction appear to be 
approaching a settlement, but a compar- 
ison of the lines of vessels built a thou- 
sand years ago with the swiftest models 
of to-day lends powerful support to the 
wise l)reacher's asseveration that the SUll 
looks upon novelties no more. 
No object so thoroughly fascinated 
me in a visit to N orwav and Sweden 
during the sununer of 1882 as the splen- 
did exalnple of ancient shipping discov- 
ered shortly before at Gokstad, on one 
of the peninsulas of SoutheTIl Norway. 
The N OI'SeInen were a nation of mar- 
iners. They loved the sea as they loved 
their lives, and roamed abroad for con- 
quest and settlement to every island and 
country from Iceland to the gates of the 
::\Iediterranean. Their ancient literature 
is crowded with tales of ocean and fiord, 


of mighty ships, of daring voyages, and 
of heroic deeds in far-away lands. 'Vhen 
Frithiof the Bold sailed to the OrkneJTs 
in his stout ship Ellide, to collect trib- 
ute for the brother-kings Halfdan and 
Helge, they wilfully broke their promise 
to guard Frithiof's possessions until his 
return. They set fire to his dwelling in 
Framness, and carried away all his cat- 
tle and goods. Not content with this, 
for they dreaded his retuTIl, they sum- 
moned the two witch-wives, Heidi and 
Hamglom, and bribed them with gold to 
bring storm and shipwreck upon Frith- 
iof and his brave crew of eighteen picked 
men. And the women" sang their songs 
of witchcraft and cliInbed the witch- 
scaffold, with sorcery and incantations." 
So runs the Icelandic saga. And 
when the viking chief and his men had 
sailed forth out of the Sogne-fiord, a 
dreadful tempest burst upon them, the 
sea rolled mountain-high, but Ellide 
bOlmded Inerrily on over the waters, for 
she bad " an excellent form for breasting 
the waves." 
Then Frithiof, nothing daunted, sang 
these verses : 


" In former days, 
At Framness, 
I rowed to meet 
l\Iy Illgeborg ; 



THE VIKING SHIP. 


Hut now I 8ail 
In the tem p('
t coM, 
"Taking tIle horse of tha wa
e 
SI".cd smoothly OIl." 


The gale waxed yet JIIOre wild ana It 

mow-storm hcgan to fall, HO dpusp that 
they could not see half the hoat'A length. 
.\gain and again the waves swept over 


GO.) 


for th
 He'a-tlip pc{'u]iar {'onfolïnation 
of the coust, auel th(> extremc ]('llgth of 
the days in the summer bCa.
on. .\ 
glanc-e ;It the map of 1'On\[LY, that" hig 
hag Alung u,erOSH tho ""lunùch.rs of 
S" eden," as Boycsen has called it, r '- 
"eab an extraordinary indentation of 
tlw Hca-coast hy c}(.'('p ha.rs fOrIlling 


!Et 


-tt 


4. 


The King's Mound, 


... 


the ship, so that she had to be baled out 
eOllstantly. Once more sang the chief- 
tain : 


,. The waves are hid from sight, 
For witch-wrought is the weather; 
Heroes we of a well-famecl band, 
Far out on the sea have come- 
Eighteen men a-baling, 
And Ellhle sustaining. " 


But all the cunuing of the ,ÜtcheR 
ayai}ed nothing againRt the hero. The 
shllch ship outrode the storm, and 
safely gained her port; but the 1llCll 
were so exhausted from want of sleep 
and many days and nights of baling that 
Frithiof was forced to can'y eight of 
them a
hore upon his back. 
Two element::; of :-)ituation and dimate 
contributed to this national penchant 


lllan)" peninsulas, hetween which com- 
munication is impossible, exceIJt by 
water, without long and tedious detours. 
So that the row-boat and the skift. are, 
on a greater scale, to the Xorwegians 
what the gondola. is to Yen ice. Indeed, 
the word "Yiking," almost the sJllon
 nl 
of pira.te, is derived frolll "neks" or 
"wyehs," the inlets in which the ships 
wen' harhored. Again, the far northern 
summer of almost cou tinuous daylight 
must have afforded, before the dihcovery 
of the mariner's compa::;s, a keen stimulu:'i 
to navigation, {,Rpeeially to the restl('sH, 
war-loving Xor
elllen, planted on their 
rocky islalld
 and promuntories, "ithin 
a day's sail of half a score of rieh uIld 
fertile landH tf'lllptillg to conqu('st. 
The inhahitant of a southern country 
eu.n "ith difficulty com I>rehcnd how fully 
the shortnt'H
 of the "iuter day in the 
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far N" orth iR compensated by the extreme tion. TIut t1w cxtrpme familiarity of tlw 
duration of the da.ylig-ht in RUmmel'. people -with the building and l
anage- 
.As "e Btearued up the harbor of Chri
ti- ment of hoatR would no aou ht pre('lude 
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The Ship viewed from the Stern. 


ania at noon on a bright June day, it 
seemed like the entrance into dreaIn- 
land. The sensation of seeing the sun 
low on the horizon at mid-day, and find- 
ing it scarcely lower at se
Ten in the 
evening, is fat, l1l0re easily remenlbered 
than described, The towers of Christi- 
ania always cast long shadows, and the 
dreamy feeling is only intensified when 
the sun persists for hours in staying 
above the horizon uutil, at ten o'clock, 
you can still see the IHen and hoys play- 
ing galnes in the fields. Bedtime iK a 
movable feast to the native in the sunl- 
Iner season, and comes not at all to the 
yisitor, unless he darkens his windows 
and persuades himself that it ought to 
he night if it is not. 
It appears IuarvellouH that, notwith- 
standing the repeated allusions to the 
viking ships in the s
gas mId otLer 
sources of :x orwegian history which we 
})ossess after the midllle of the seventh 
century, 110 description of the war-ships 
or merchant-vessels exists, sufficiently 
minute to eonvey to the reader lllore 
than the vaguest idPft of their construe- 


any detailed account. The discovery of 
the Gokstad ship, therefore, brought 
the most in1portant contribution ever 
made to our knowledge of early N Ol":-.;e 
ship-building, and enabled antiquarian 
scholars to l'eplace with facts many long- 
standing theories and speculations. 
That lllOst courteous anù hospitahle 
representative ,,,h0111 our country pos- 
sesseS in Northern Eurol)e, 1\11'. Consul 
Gade, kindly placed Dle in the way of 
obtaining the information I sought re- 
garding the new-found treasure, which 
then stood, protected by a temporary 
shed, upon thf' grouna
 of the Uniyer- 
sity in Christiania. Early in January, 
18t->O, 3Ir. F. Host, of Sandefiord, some 
sixty miles south of Christiania, notified 
the 
lirectors of the Antiquarian Socidy 
that the Hons of one of the farmers in 
Lower Gokstad had begun digging into 
the "Iring's 1Iound," a curious hillock 
which many persons had supposed to 
be the tomb of an ancient king interred 
with all his treasures. The society, with 
the aid of their iuformallt, succe
ded in 
stopping the excavations for a tillie, 
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hut only with the result of Rtimulating j1Hlgp of itq ori
ina,1 fornl or Rií'e. It 
tlH' curiositv of t}w f111'1IH'rS to heo'in now mCR"ILU('<l ahout one hUIHlrc(l and 
\\ork ngl1l11. On Fehruary fjth, :\Ir.""':\. Hf'H'nty hy OIl(' huuclred awl fifty f(.(.t, 
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View of stern, Port Side, 


Xicola
 
ell, the president of the bocicty, 
left Christiania for Gokstad, and in- 
du<'ed thp O\\11erS of the lawl to trausfpr 
the control of the ex('a,yu.tiolu; to hi1ll- 
t:ielf anù the Board of Directors, proUl- 
ising' to completp tlH'lll flS soon as the 
slH"Íng op(,11e(l, without e:\pPllse to tllf' 
}>roprietors. It had happened that )1r. 
Xieolaysell, htilllulatcd hy the <1is('oypry, 
in IHG7, of n. smaller hont ill a similar 
Illonnd. near H:U1Jshorg-, ill the parish 
of Tunp, had hp('n making' carf'Ílù rp- 
f;earclws for several .}"pars, with thp vipw 
of pre
(,llting to the public flS ("olTe("t a 
notion as }>ossiLlP of the (,o11struction of 
111l("ient ships. The rpsults of his iny('s- 
tigations he puhlished in a yalua.blü 1ll01l- 
og-raph upon tllè suhj(.ct, two 
.en.rH aftpr 
the diseovery at Gokstad, "ith a full 
lh'scri!)tioll of tlU! latt('I'. 
hI returne(l to the place," he ::,uys. 
., 011 \pril 27th (IK
O). awl, afÜ'r n. dose 
p'\:umillatiou, heg:m dig
iu
 in :U'('onl- 
al1ce with a })lan I ]1Iul alreruly matured. 
The lllotuul h:ul b .ell so lllueh rhan
ea 
h
- repeated ploughing!i aroUlul it :l1Hl 
up against it that it was iIllpo:..;
ihle to 


awl was sc\enteën feet in height. 'Ve 
began cutting' frolU the Routh towarfl 
the north, at tho base of tile mouIH], 
making the passage eight feet wi<le. 
Before the bt.'('ond day wa
 o'\('r \\e "ero 

}"('at1y surprised to 
t;e(' tlw pro\\ of a 
Hhi}> ri
e out of the soil exadly in the 
miòùle of the pnh
age ('ut. This lurk.r 
hit sayed u. grf'at d('al of work, it heing- 
neccssary ouly to wi(h.u tJw passage con- 
siderahly on both sides. Then the Boil 
eoYeriu
 tll(' n'sspl arul \\ hat afterwanl 
nppparctl as the st'lnùcbral cham her hn.d 
to IJe {"arrit (1 aw
t'", the contents taken 
out of 1>oth, n.wl tiw Hhip It,ft ...tanding 
frpp. For this purpose 110 supporting 
pillars w('re neelh.,I, 0.::) such were found 
in roUllJ., thick logs that were laid nt 
iutervals hori/outan
 against the upper 
part of the, essd. "hen the digbring 
Wu.s eompld('r1, nnd the ALip propt.rly 
",tr(,lpl'fh('Jlf'(l t1l(' whol(' \\u.. 1ifh.d up 
to th;.' height of thc 'I'round outside of 
the OP('l1 iilg. "'hat now was to ùe 
(lOll(' ? TIl('r(' wpr(' b\ 0 plnnR "Lieh 
om'n.d tlH'lIIst'hps-(.ither to ÙUy the 
HlOUlld filul let it remain "here it "US, 
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or to remove it to the grounds of the 
University of Christiania find build 3. 
shed over it, aR had. been done with the 
vessel from Tune. The latter course 
was chosen, aH the vesHel would then be 
acces
ible to the people at large ; find a 
break in the keel made it feasible to 
divide it into two nearly equal parts, 
which could eaHi]y be transported by 
water. On Jul.r 15th, I had the great 
joy of seeing the tug steaming along 'with 
the discovered treaS1U"e, which had cost 
us the labor of two and a half nlonths, 
and which had all the tune been the ob- 
ject of the greatest attention to manJ 
thousands of visitors." 
In comparison 'with all other vessels and 
fragments which have been found, the 
Gokstad ship is remarkable for its size, 
its almost perfect preservation, and its 
richness in relics. The length from 
stem to stern over all is 78 feet (23J-m 
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The Ship in its Shed at Christiania, 


bel's in our lapstreak style, each over- 
lapping the one below it, and were fast- 
ened together with iron bolts ri vete<l 
and clincheù upon the inside-" clillker- 
built," as we now call it. The planking 
was lashed to the frames by means of 
projectionH, with wicker-like cords, or 
withes, maùe .from the roots of trees; 
and the seams were calked with hair 
of cattle spim into a cord of three 
strands, and this was not driven into 
the crevices, but laid in when the plank- 
ing WfiS })ut together. 
From this Inethod of construction, as 
well as honl the character of the relic
 
found and the use of the vessel as a llleans 
of sepulture, 1\11'. Nicolaysen infers that 
it was built during the later iron age, 
or between A.D. 700 and 1000. (The 
early iron age comprises the first seven 
centuries after the Christian era.) The 
decoration of the trimmings on the 
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metres), the keel alone measuring GG prow, gunwale, and stern-post, the DU- 
feet (20.10 metres). The breadth of nlerous carvings, both upon the ship aml 
beam is 1G! feet (5.10 metres) and the tile relics, together with the handJY use 
depth about 4 feet (1.20 metres). Oak of colors, exhibit a very strong influence 
alone was used Ul the construction, the fr0111 Irish decorative art. For in bel' 
body being unpainted, wbile the stem- palmy days, before the beginning of the 
and stern-posts were decorated. The eighth century, Ireland out
trippea 
planks were laid on over the franle-tim- every other country of Europe ill minia- 
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tur(\-pninting and the orua- 
mentation of mctal and wood. 
'I'hiH ('ollhifl(.ration fh.es the 
<1at(. of eoustnletion huhsc- 
quent to A.D. 700, "bile tl1 
fmcrifice of a lar
e nWllL '1' of 
dOIl1('stic n.nimal-.; for intcr- 
ment L
 the si(le of the ship, 
as \\cll as the bhip-burial it- 
sulf, makes it extrcmely im- 
prolJuble that thc mound '\fi
 
erected later than the ) ear 
ÐOO. 
There ,\ ere Hixtecll planks 
un the tiides of the ship, ß.Dd 
the third from the to}J on 
each side, \\ hich "US llCRd) 
twice as thick fiS the r .
t, was 
pierced with l>ort-holes, six- 
tccn in number, for the re- 
ception of the ourH. Thcs(> 
ports were slit on the uppcr 
edge, to pcnuit the inbf:rtion 
of the oar-blade, aud \\ ere of 
various siz .H, Leing lal"getit 
mniùt;hips and ùiminishing in 
aperture to'\\ ard tLe endti, in- 
dicating that oars of different 
weights and sizes had been 
clllplo
'ed. "-hen not in use 
the ports were ingeniously 
closed with wooden shutters, 
to kecp out tho water, and 
SOllie of these shutters 'H
re 
car\"ed, suggesting a pro bahlo 
diffcrcnce in the rank of the 
OfirHrnen. 
That the ship WfiH not ne\\ 
at the time of its interment is 
shown Ly thc wenr and tenr 
traceable on tho ouro.; and th(' 
rudder. Being pointed at 
hoth ends, it could Le rapidly 
driycn a
h'rIl "ith t1IP 0,11':-;, 
if suddenly caught upon a 
dangerous reef or shoal. Its 
great Rluulmes
 of huilll anù 
fine sheer gay · to it a mode] 
"hich does not suffer in COlll- 
}Mrison with that of the GIlI- 
utea, or tht' bcst of tht, JLL('ht-; 
used on the English coast for 
Hilllin
 in deep waters. It 
had the 3th nlltng(', howe\"('r, 
of 0. flattencd hottom nmid- 
bbips. which must hnyc 
cured to it much gre,lter 
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The Tiller. 


steadiness than the English cutters; something, in fact, between the cutter 
and the flat, keelless boat of the centre-board t)'pe-suggeðting at once 
the model of 1\11'. Burgess's latest design, the Volunteer. The peculiar 
method of attaching the rudder to 
the side of the stern, which is best 
understood from the illustrations, 
afforded manifest advantages for 
shipping and unshipping, but did 
not admit of as prompt an effect 
as does the adjustment of the mod- 
ern rudder. FrOln the height of the 
port-holes cut in the sides to receive 
- the oars, it is certain that the oarsmen 
rowed in a sitting posture, as we see theIn 
on the Bayeux tapestr)' (p. 616), and on the 
H
ggeby stone in Sweden. The merchant- 
vessels were not :fitted with port-holes for oars 
and had no flooring on the beams, so that the 
Gokstad vessel could only have been a war-ship, 
especially as she was :fitted for sailing also, and 
calTied at least three small boats, indicating a 
large crew. Besides, a trader would never have 
been thought of for burial. It was without doubt, 
the n , individual 
property, belonging 
to some prominent chieftain; and 
must have carried fronl seventy to 
eighty men, for the fragments in- 
dicate that there were thirty-two 
shields and sixteen pairs of oars, 
and as two men were necessary to 
handle one oar of this size, the l'owers alone must 
have been sixty-four in number. 
1\11'. Nicola
ysen enthusiastically prophesies that 
"no vessel of ancient construction will ever be dis- 
covered which, in respect to model and workman- 
ship, will outrival that of Gokstad. Indeed, in 
the opinion of experts, this is a masterpiece of 
its kind, hardly to be sUl'passed by any which 
the ship-building art of. the present age can 
produce. In the symmetry of its propol,tions 
and the wonderful beauty of its lines is exhib- 
ited a perfection never again approached until, 
after a long and dreary period of cIums)' un- 
shapeliness in naval architecture, it was once 
more revived in the present century in the clip- 
per-built craft of the North European nations." 
Such mention as we find in Scandinavian hiH- 
tory of the great ships of the vikings is scanty 
enough in its details, serving commonly as a foil 
to enhance the splendor of the leader's personal 
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The Rudder and its Method of Attachment, 
(This and the next following cuts from 
Nlcolaysen), 
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(}('sC'ription. The first actual account 
mcr gh en sinlply chroniclps the fact 
that Tho rolf, sou of K\cld-mf (Xight 
,y olf), in Hi2 l)uilt a "long-ship" \\Ìtl 
a dl'l1.gon's heaù upon the prow. 
The conceit of rpln'odu("ing the fonu 
of the fahled dragon, or 8e1lwnt of the 
1;('Il, in the construction of thcir ships 
of \\ ar ("ame to Le universal with the 
Xorse piratps, atHI the sClllhlunee WUH 
still further carrieù out by HlU'l1louuting 
the btern with the curling tail of the 
sCl})ent carveù in wooù and tluketl at 
the ('ud. The sails stood for the drag- 
on's wings. Both Lead and t.'lil were 
often riclùy gilded, and it" as a custom 
on Ipaving or entering port to Lang the 
shields, tiute<l in various colors, at the 
prow and stenl or all along tLe gun- 
\\ale, overlapping each other like huge, 
Hheeuy scales upon the lllOnstcr's sides. 
'Ye see them thus in the Bayeux tapes- 
try. The old Gula In." s prescribed that 
tlw shield should be "made of wood, 
\\ ith three iron bands placed crosswise 
on its outcr surface, and the handle 
fastened to thc inner, with iron nails." 
St. Olaf's lllen Lore" white Hhiehls <1c("- 
orateel with red, blue, or golden croHses." 
In later tiines the 8hield was nlade of 
douLle thidille:-is, and tIJe color was red. 
The shields of the Goksbul ship were 
paintt:t1 alternately black and yellow, of 
the same tints as those used on the tiller 
Ilnd the carved healb of the tilt-boRrdH 
-the framework over which the a'\\--ning 
\\ as stretched at night. ÅS she sped 
through the water, "ith oars 1110' ing in 
unison, the long lines of yellow and 
hlac1.. half-moons glowering from her 
Hitl(.s, the si
ht must have filled the 
h}Jt'etator with fcelings of awe and 
quickened the pulse of the oldest chief- 
tain. 
At DronthC'im, in mn, Olaf Tr.rgh1\--eS- 
hOIl, the King of:K or\\"a;)", built a high- 

telllmed ship, for a hundred and t\venty 
rO\\ ers; hut ha.ving soon aftt'rward ('apt- 
ureù a much more heautiflù vesse! from 
the \ iking, Raud the Strong, he deter- 
mined to lmild the "biggest dra:{on 
e\er Hccn." This he named the Long 
Sell)ent, to distinguish it ironl the 
fOrlllPr ,eðsel. The Long Se11Jent wus 
117 f(.pt in }('ugth, very bronr1 awl high, 
profusely gilded, find cn.rried sh. hUll- 
(Ired men. In this Illighty man-of-war 


(j] 1 


did Olaf Bail to meet King 
\\ c.rn of 
"'crIuluIHl, aecolJ1palliul h.y Hi\.t., ruor( 
great \\ar-\ c
els auù 6Í\.ty traub!>orÌt:J. 


The Fore-bulkhead-Method ot tut,"&, 
Plank. to Timbers 


K ot a man in his picked 
('rew waH o"er Hi"tv or un- 
der twent
. years of age 
save Einar ThaIll barskeh'er 
(thc "Twanger-of-Thulllb"), 
who at eigh teen could 
pierce clean through a raw 
cow's-hide, hanging loose from a pole, 
"ith a blunt arrow from" Thamb," his 
Low. Earl Sigvalde, of the Joms\"ikings, 
hetrayed the friendship of the Norse 
king, and led him to sail through a nnr- 
row strait where only a few of his ve5.,-;cls 
could engage with the enemy at once. 
Here, "ith seventy war-shipH, in amlms- 
cnde lay Sweyn, and Erik, the Bon of 
Haakon: and Òlnf of Sweden. 
" By t\\ os and t hrces," says Profe8sor 
BOJ"esC'n, cc the great Hhips of tIll 
 orhC 
chieftains pUbseJ by, and every time the 
Sweelish and the Danish king were sure 
that Olif' of them ruu
t be the Long Ser- 
pent. Soon carne the Short SeI1)ent, 
cabling golden gleams across the "ater 
from its shining dragon-hend. And 
K.in
 Sweyn cried eÅultingIJ", C Loftily 
shall the Serpent bear rue to-night, and 
I 8hn.ll 
t('er her.' Ead Erik l'eplied, 
'E\en if Olnf Tryggvesson bad no Inrger 
ship than this. Sweyn with all his army 
of D3.lllS could not Will it from him.' 
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When at last the Long Set"pent reared 
its flaming prow against the horizon, 
shooting long beams in the sun, the 
princes marvelled at its beauty. l\Iany 
a one trembled, too, with fear, when he 
saw the majestic ship approaching, and 
the dense rows of polished shielùs and 
swords flashing 
from afar. 
'This glorious 
ship,' said Earl 
El
ik, 'is fitting .
-------..___u.__u___...--_.-_._- 
for such a king 
as Olaf Tl
ygg- --..
u..___._u_..._____ 
vesson; for it '-'h"U"___._,,,_,,,.,- 
may, in sooth, 
be said of him, 
that he is distin- -""'" --..-,.... 
guished above ....n__'._.'._____..__'_ 
all other kings, 
as the Long Ser- 
pent above all 
other ships.'" 
One of the 
,var-vessels of 
King Olaf the 
S a i n t, b u i 1 t 
about 1024, was 
called Karlshöf- 
di, because its 
pro w carried 
· the king's head 
which he him- 
self had sculpt- 
ured. Another he embellished with the 
head of a bison upon the prow and its 
tail upon the stern. * 
Thore Hund's great war-ship, upon 
which eighty warriors rode at its launch- 
ing, in 1027, was so high that many bar- 
rels could stand under the flooring; and 
"such barrels! " exclainls the admiring 
historian; "they had double bottoms, 
and there was ale at both ends! " 
A glorious fleet had King Haakon in 
1257, and chief of all the ships in Nor- 
way, for size and beauty, was the 
l\rlariesuden. She had gilded figure- 
heads and shields, and pennons of 
golden ribbon; her sails were embroid- 
ered with pictorial designs, and a hUll- 
dred and :fifty men were needed for her 


crew alone. In the sunshine the assem- 
bled fleet" shone as if it were actuany 
on fire." On the war-ship in which he 
sent his daughter Christina to Spain, 
to be married, the king had two 
state-rooms built, one for the 
princess, the other for Sira 


Fragment of the Stern-post on the Port Side. 


* It was called the Visund. Great herds of these ani- 
mals roameri over the plains of Gf>Tmany in the early 
ages. and were often found farther north and east. Not a 
vesti
e of thpm remain!; to-day except about six hundred, 
which are preserved in a great park in T,ithmmin.. by 
the Czar of RUBHia. An efforts to domenticate tb
11l have 
failed on both sides of the Atlantic. 


...--.......---.- . ...... 'II 
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.:.....":
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Ferdi- 
n a n d) 
the chief 
ambassa- 
dor, whose 
delicate stom- 
ach, when on 
shipboard, COUll- 
selled quiet and se- 
clusion. 
In all these instances 
no accurate statement is giv- 
en of any ship's dimensions, with 
the exception of the Long Serpent's 
length. An ingenious inference as to 
the hreadth of beam of the largeRt ves- 
sels is drawn by Mr. Nicolaysen in this 
way: 'Vhen King Sverre, in the winter 
of 1250, wished to clear his fleet out 
from Aaslo Harbor, he ordered a chan- 
nel to be cut through the ice four fath- 
oms wide. " The ice being very thick, 
as a matter of course the channel was 
not cut broader than absolutely neces- 
sary, certainly not so broad that one 
ship could pass another, but roomy 
enough to afford space for the largest 
vessels; from which we infer that the 
utmost width could not have exceeded 
twenty feet." 
The interior of the viking ships bad 
five compartments. In the prow was 
the H lokit," or forecastle, in which the 
king's standard-bearers were quartered. 
The second and third were called re- 
spectively the " sax" and the "krap- 
room;" the former appears to have been 
used as a general store- room, while the 
latter held the sails and tackle when not 



in URC. 
e-\.t ('ame thf' room whi('h ('ontained the 
great armor-chest; and h(,1"(, were the quarters of the 
warriors ,\ 10 ran1.ed next to the chieftain. It was 
named the fore-room, hpcause it was in front of the 
"lofting," or cabin, which occupied the stern of the 
hoat, and was elevated above the oth(.'r floors. Hero 
slept the commanùer of the vcssel. " "'llCn the ship 
lay in harbor at night," says 1\11'. Nieolaysen, "it was 
cO\cn
d with a 'tilt,' a sort of ridge-pole "ith pillars 
and rafters. Oyer this the cloth was shetcbed from 
side to side of the ship. In Egil's saga it is recorded 
tha.t l(yeld-Ulf hade the people go along the ship's 
side and cut the tilt from its fastenings, alid in an- 
other passage the tent is spoken of as being' ripped 
from the sides, which would indi('ate that the lowest 
edges were tied with rope to the gunwale. The mer- 
chant-ships, which nlust have been e
ceedingly numerous, dif1"('rf'd from a long- 
ship, or war-ship, in no point of construction except that their tim hers were pro b- 
ahly stouter, their masts of greater height, and their length was less. They were 
l.arely ornamented by painting, and carried no figure-head at prow or stern. The 
crew" as very much smaller; in fact, mention is made, in one im;tance, of a large 
merchant-man in which, all told, there were only eig-ht men. One of the sagas 
mentions the circumstance that at Nidaros (Drontheim), in 1199, King SvelTe 

igurdssoll seized SOUle trading-ships, hewed thenl in two transven;ply, and length- 
ened out their keels and sides that they might be useù as w
u-\"essels." 
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Bottom of a Flat Candle-stick. 


There is something majestiC' in the thought of the old pagan viking of Gok- 
stad burietl in his sturdy ship, with its stem to the sea, ready, at the life-restor- 
ing call of Õdin's voice, to sail 

 away over the vast waters to Val- 
t"l' ...... . . halla, whence evermore the heav- 
Z enly "arriors "issue forth by 
C> ': clay to fight great battles, kill- 

 ing ancl maiming each other. 

 ßut every night they wake up 
whole ancllIDscathed and return 
to Odin's hall, where they spend 
H . 
 ''\.. the night in meny earousÍlI;:(." 
_- "' It "as far different from the 

 ...,... . ...... 
 
 Christian idea of the happy 
..
. . ,." '-
:K t .::,
' :.'" \, future life, for the NO!"f"eman's 
. .,.... 
 ì- .
: :...... : '. heaven "as hi
 id('al earth-the 
:: 
 ,>:". ":'
 
 

:... .....t
f 
 place "here he could (:lljoy the 
: .1, '. 
. . .-: -'...: grandest fighting and ale. To be happ
' 
'\,1 .. 
 .- ;' rll "a
 to fight-to m('(.t oppo
itioll and 
I \ '... , ï,1 overcome. Ht. Olaf "ould even Chris- 

 . 
 \ r tianize his COUll try at the point of the 
\1 I 
 Bwonl. "Relieve awl be haptized, or 
1\ , · 'i., off comes thy head!" was virtually his 
J I method of evangelization. 
I I I ' I 1 111 ' 0 And what a mighty man this aneieut 
I I ' 0,, / ehidtain was! He stood si
 and a third 
feet high upon his naked so}(.s, and pos- 
II I 
II sessed a giant's strenhTth. Imagine the 
.'/ III, exeitemt'nt and curiosity with which the 
ex.caYator
 at Gokstnd explored their 
Carved Heads on the End of the Verge-boards for the neW-fOlmÙ trea
ure , to disc oyer if l >er- 
Vessel's Tent-Their Supposed Position, 
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haps some famous weapon was there, ern Woodsll1an's log-hut, with "bircl's- 
l.ike "Excalibur," or "Balmung," of lllar- mouthed" corners and a gabled l'oof- 
vellous temper and edge ! "the earliest authentic instance of this 
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Oars of the Viking Ship and Boats, 


But the IDound had been opened hun- 
dreds of years before by robbers, who 
had rifled it of every weapon and gar- 
lllent which it contained. Fortunately, 
hùwever, these marauders, in their de- 
sire to save themselves trouble, pene- 
trated the side of the mound, and 
wrought but slight injury to the vessel. 
Indeed, we owe indirectly to then1 the 
preservation of an extraordinary num- 
ber of relics; for through the aperture 
which they made there fell quantities 
of a sort of blue clay, which acted as a 
preservative of all wood-work with which 
it came in contact. The vessel had been 
buried in a deep layer of this clay, 
whether by accident or design, other- 
wise no vestige of it would have been 
preserved. 
Modern medical science is capable of 
furnishing much curious information in 
regard to the buried chieftain. The 
bones of the skeleton were carefully 
studied by Professor Heiberg, of the 


,.. -co 


An Oar-lock. 


University of Christiania, who states that 
the 111an was powerfully built, was n10re 
than three inches over six feet in height, 
and had passed the age of fifty years. 
He had been a great sufferer fron1 
chronic muscular rheumatislll, as was 
shown by the abnormal enlargement of 
the bone at the joints. So severe had 
been the disease at the left knee that he 
lllust have walked with great difficulty. 
The sepulchral chamber was built just 
in front of the mast, and was like a mod- 


lllode of construction." Every chip and 
shaving made in its erection would seem 
to have been religiously preserved, such 
quantities lay in heaps all around. 
A thousand years have gone, Jet a 
strangely vivid story is told by the ob- 


Carved Oar-handle. 


jects found in and about the ship-a 
story of ancient lllanners and customs, 
of a mechanical skill and artistic feeling 
which suffer little in compal'ison with 
much later times. Just without the 
chamber was a skin covered with shining 
feathers. Professor Esmark, of the Uni- 
versity, tells us that it belonged to a pea- 
cock, and was no doubt a pet of the 
chieftain and a memento of some foreign 
expedition. Its presence here proves 
that communication must have existed 
with far-distant lands. The island of 
Ceylon is said to have been the "Tar- 
','. shish" from which, every three years, 
the ships of Hiram came, bringing to 
King Solomon "elephants' teeth and 
apes and peacocks." 
The four thin, oblong disks of oak, 
neatly carved and ornamented, with 
round holes at the centre, are candle- 
sticks without a doubt, for the sides of 
the openings are charred with fire. And 
there are the fragments of several oak 
bedsteads, one nearly perfect, and so like 
the common rough bedsteads used no\\- 
adays, which everybody has seen, that 
a little incredulity concerning their tre- 
mendous age may well be pardoned ill 
the reader when the illustration meets 
his eye (p. 616). A sled, too, wal::ì 
found, also of oak, the best preserved 
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partH of which arc the shapely, can"C'd rUnn('rH. .Almost the whole outfit of the 
ship iq here- IlUlst and block, anchor and stock, fir-\\ 00<1 f;pars for extra maf..ts in 
the eH'nt of breakage, oars, find reel':t, and shutters for the portholC'H, pins for 
hinding nC'ts. oaken trecnails, and tilt-fastenings of hl'lllpcn rope, to- 
gether 'with the long hawser for the anchor. 
The object of the quantity of charcoal found is not ckarly 
una(,l'stoml-possibl.r it may have he en used for lllf1kil1g fires; 
hut the cooking for the crew appears to ha\e 1.>(>('n done al- 
most always on lana; howcver, there \\aH a great coppcr ("al- 
dron lying hy the ship's mast, hottom upward, heatcn out 
of two massive plates of sheet-metal and fittf'<l with a band 
on the rÍIn to add greater strength, to which were attae1wd 
two huge rings of solid copper. Kear l)y this a series of 
links of t\\ istpd iron terminated hy hooks were lying, l)y 
means of which the caldron could he sm.:pendecl from 
ß. crane or other support. The ship's drinking-vessel 
is as perfect as when the crew dipped their last draught 
:from it-a huge tub of pine-staves, four feet in (liam- 
eter and one-half as high. The cover, still held to- 
gether hy cross-pieces underneath, is decorated with 
circular :figures upon the upper side. It seems to 
have been the. intention to bury with the chieftain's 
body ever
r ol)ject which had been familiar to him in 
life, even the plates of carved oak from which he ate, 
his pm'se of leather lined with l)right-colored cloth, 
the axe with which the timbers of the sepulchral chanl- 
bel' were he" n, and a thousand and one other objects 
of great interest to the antiquarian-the most curious 
of all lwing a pair of odd-looking little contrivances, 
thin bits of wood riveted to a handle, which are thought to 
have been a child's playthings. 
There were, also, Inany of the metal parts of a horse's harness 
find mountings of lead and l)ronze, in ohlonp-, circular, and 
cruciform devices. Some of these mountings of gilt bronze, 
l)oth in the character of their workmanship and the beauty of 
their devices, are unique, and would do credit to the l)est de- 
signer of to-day. "Such ornaments as had l)een hefore dis- 
coyered," sa
ys JUl'. :Kicolaysen, "were in the customary style of 
the younger iron age, and were, at most, the representations of 
fantastic animals; hut in one of these is to be seen a warrior, 
with helmet on and "ith outstretched lance, on a galloping 
steed, designed with much skill and with the reproduction, evi- 
dently, of a peculiar 
I? dreHs, so strange to the 
country and to it
 cus- 
toms which we know 
then to bave exiHted that 
the designer had evi- 
dently hrought its proto- 
type from abroad. No 
saddle-tree is Hf'en, find it cannot be per- 
ceived whether there are fln
? stirrups or not, 
hut the spear is l)arbed, hringing us into 
conflict with the fact tlmt the bpears of thi" 
form hitherto discovered belong only to the 
earlier iron age." 
On the oubiae of the ,-essel Wl're found 


Copper Caldron, and Links of Iron Chain for hanging it 
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embedded in the clay the skeletons of several horses and dogs, parts of the hide 
and hoofs of the hOl'ses l)eing also well preserved ; and a careful examination l)y 
an expert anatomist, 1\11'. C. A. Guldberg, shows that there were "not fewer tha
 
twelve horses, some very young and some' aged,' or over eight years old; rather 
smaller, apparently, than the ol'dinary NOl'wegian horses at present, 
but of the saIne race as the fiord horses." The small size of the 
horses is an interesting feature, for it may throw light upon some 
histol'Ïcal statements hitherto considered fahulous. The great 
:N Ol'se leader who, a century and a half l)efore the Conquest, led 
into France the colony that founded the Norman race was called_ 
Hrolf "Ganger," Rollo "the 'Valker," because he was "too tall 
and stout for any horse to can'y." 
There were at least six dogs, one of which was very long-legged, 
but the rest were small, one of them closely resemùling the small- 
est of our lapdogs-evidently pets belonging to the chieftain. 
The size of the others, and the grayish-1)rown color of the hairs 
that were found, show them to have been similar to the common 
Finnish or Lapland house-dogs. There were horseshoes of iron 
and a dog-collar of bronze lying near the sI::eleton. "But," says 
1\11'. Nicolaysen, "horseshoes proper were l)rought into use among 
the Norwegians at a much later period, nor were they known to 
the Ro- 
mans, vet, 
.., curiou ;ly, 
they are ev- 
erywhere 
to l)e seen 
2 on the Bayeux * tapestry" 
-one of the lllany e" i- 
dences which exist of the 
inventive genius of the 
Norman. It was a custom 
dUl'ing the later iron age 
in the northern countries, 
as the sagas and previous 
discoveries show, to l)ury 
with a dead viking his 
horses and dogs, but never 
were so many animab 
found as at Gokstad. 
It is the greatest of pit- 
ies that we can never lift the curtain which veils the })ersonal history of the Gok- 
stad sea-king. A mighty man he was, of fmuous deeds, as the stately ship-1)ul'ial 
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An Oaken Bedstead restored from Fragments. 
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Ship from the Bayeux Tapestry. (Repeated from Mr. Lowell's paper.) 
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* An admirable papcr upon the Baycux tapcatry, by :Mr. Edward J. Lowell, \Vas printcd in the :March nnnllJcr of thi
 
MAGAZINE. 
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proY'("s. lina T('g-nc
r lin.a to hdlOhl sun-bright shield, 1\ith "fir-('onl" fina 
these trf'mmrcs, he woula han' ("arric<1 glittc-riug lJelu1H, nwl 
ilkH find ri('h-(l
'f'fl 
awn)' U1P inspiration and thp material ('lotllH froIll tlw 
outhlatHl, awl furs, :wl 
for n. new h Frithiof." The dosing H('ene fu}(,-"l'ou
ht i\or)", nnd gcm-htonf'H pric - 
of fme11 :1.n 
pic wou1.l ha.\e l){'f'll n tit- 1('8s atHl rar('; awl how, o,"c-r nIL Ulf'\. 
ting (,oJllpanion-piccc to that granc1 ntHl fWnUerf't! foiWC('t hpif'('H from .\rnhy, flU:t 
tou{'hing requiem of Siegfripa, the migh- the }>lpasnnteRt of nIl pprfunJf'R. Then 
tiest figure of the :KihelnngPIl Rongs, tllPY hrougllt the golc1f'D 
iegfried, anù 
which )Ir. Bal(h\ in's version An heauti- laid him on his ("ou('h ; anc1 h{'sidp him 
fully reproduces: "Siegfrie<l was dellfll werc his batterf'(l shield, WId Balmullg', 
Fa If'c1, now, waR the glory of :Kihf'lun- with its firf'-{,flge hare. And ßS the hW1 
gf'U Lana, :l11l1 gone wns the mid-world's ros' higll in he:n.cn, tllf' noble 'It ('firl- 
hopf'. It is told in ancient story how folk who had loved 
ie
frie,l he"t 
men built n fwwral-pilo far out on th
 tou('heel fire to the funeral-pi1f'. \nd n. 
grassy UH'fic1oWH, where the quiet river pkasant breezp from th(" Houthlarul 
flows; anel how, in busy silence, they laid tanned thc firf' to 8 flame, Ilnd the 
the Aun-dried heams of ash awl elIll 10- white hhve lerl})('d on Ligb, and nll 
gdher, and mado ready the hero's cou('h; the folk cried out in mighty agony to 
nnd bow the pile Wfl
 dight "ith man)' a tIle gods." 
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A Modern Norwegian Boat. 


THE HAUNTS OF THE HALCYON. 


By. Cbarles Hellr.y Liidt'rs. 


To stmul within a gf'ntl
 gliclillg' hoat, 
Urged b) a noiscle!-':-; paddle at the s
rn, 
".hipping the crystal mirror of the fern 
In fairy hays w11e1"(, w:l.h'r-JilipH lIoa.t ; 
1'0 llf'ar "our l'ef'1'S whir ecJlOf'd b\" the UU.Ofit 
Of a wild l11ocking-hinl, or roun
l some turn 
To chanco upon a "ooa-cluck's l>ro(}(l thai ("Imrn 
Hwiít passa.ge toward tllPir mother's "arning note: 
This is to rule n reahn that IlPYf'l"illOre 
)la," aucrht hut r(.stfu1 \\ f'arilwHs inY:Hlp; 
Thi..., .is td" live again the ohl dayt; o'er, 
\rhen nymph ana dryad haunted Ht
.eam ana glade; 
To dremn Hwe("t. idle drf'flm
 of hanng" strayetl 
To Arc:uly, \\ith all itH gol(]('u lorf'. 
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SONG. 


By Ellen Burro1fgbs. 


LAUGHTER that ringeth all day long 
In a world of dancing feet; 
A heart attuned to a bird's wild song, 
Aß eager, as wayward and sweet. 
Love, passing by, drew near and smiled: 
"Ah, dear Love, wait, she is a child!" 
Reluctantly he went his way: 
"I shall come back another day." 


A heavier-drooping lid, a line 
Gentler in curving cheek and chin; 
Lips where joys tremble, where hopes shine; 
And something more-a storm within- 
A heart that wakes to sudden fears, 
And eyes that know the use of tears: 
"Ah, cruel Love! to come and teach 
A pain that knows :nor :name :nor s!)eech ! ., 


Love stands aggrieved: "Farewell, I go! 
Take back thy child-head's unconceI'll." 
" K a)Y, :nay! Thou shalt not leave me so!" 
She holds hinl fast with tears that bUI'll. 
"Sweet Love, I pray thee to abide. 
H thou walk constant at my side, 
Through doubt, through sorrow, through despair, 
K 0 pain can be too hard to bear." 
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\VHAT SH \LL \VE TELL fHE \VORKI
G-CLASSES 
 



)' Francis A. tV alii,. 


, C '4.. 
,("";A , HEX, re('pnt1J', in 


\ 
 W \ .. converHation "ith 
a clistingui H h C' c1 
( 
 ,.., ...\.nll'rietln ('('0110- 
oj J mist, I men tioned 
1 t
 
 ) the title of this ar- 

 -- ticl(', h C' s aid, 
'U...... "Ah, Jes! "hat 
'- shall "e teach the 
working-claHses? Good!" " Not at all," 
I replied; "in my opinion, \\ e Imye un- 
dertaken to teach them quite enough al- 
ready, and a pretty nlCSS we have made 
of it. 1\0; the fmbject of my paper is, 
"llat shall we tell the" orking-cla.söes ? 
"lmt shall we say to them, not as the 
priest" of a In
'stery addressing their 
believers, not even as the profesHol"S of 
a science delivering to laJ1llen conclu- 
sions which they are to aecept upon au- 
thority; but as man to ma.n, discusHing" 
a subject of common interest, regard- 
ing which we oc('upy a different point 
of view from themselYes, and on which, 
therefore, we may fairly assume to be 
ahle to throw some light? " 


I confess I ha,'e little r('spect for the 
objection which is often interposed to 
the use of the term" working-classes." 
Every now and then some lawyer or 
professor or editor informs the public 
that he works twelve or fifteen hours a 
day himself; that be is just as much a 
"orking-man fiS anycarI)('nter or cotton- 
Rpinner; that we are all working-men 
together; and that the use of this tE'rm, 
in application to a section of the COlll- 
munit
., is 1)oth etymologically wrong 
ancl eeonomically misleading. Indeed, 
I know one highly intC'lligent gentlC'mml 
who sincerely believes that the correc- 
tion of our po"pular speech in this regard 
will nearl,) , if not (jllite, remove all onr 
lahor troubles and re::;toro industrial 
1'<':1.(,('. 
XU\\, [ ('annot hk(" thiH view of the 
expression in (lu('ötion. .A '" working- 
man" doe!i not n
c

bilril.\' mean siUlpl
 
a man who workH, "only tbis amI noth- 
ing more." 1'11<'1'0 m:o f('\\ fallliliar 


})hrasC's W]IOSt' pnrport is nnt larger, 01' 
smaller, or in flOUlC wav dim'rent from 
the logical Rignificf1.llce of the "onlH 
('omposing them, if hrought together 
for the firf!t tinH'. 'The krm "orking- 
classes iH sufficiently dcscri})tive for tho 
U!ie to whic'h it is put in di8cusRions r("- 
garding the organi7ation of Ï1ulu!-.try finel 
the distrihution of wealth. TJwre fir(' 
large and important boùies of prodw>crs 
who 11.1'(' clearly enough poin teù out 
thereby, find who well enough unc1er- 
stand themselves to he meant. It is not 
au offenflÏ\ e appella.tion, for it i!i self- 
imposeù. It is not all ine
a('t t'
prC'A- 
sion, for no one not intended by it would 
deem him,-;clf, or be decmed lJ\" otb('r
, 
to he included. . 
.\s to the notion that the u::;e of thi'i 
tenn ùerf'ives anyho(h., or crentt.'s the 
impression that Ì>rof;flsional men and 
employers of lahor, shopkeepers and 
clerks, artists and teachers, ùo not, in 
their own way, work, anc1 generally work 
long and hard-it scems to me too tri- 
fling to dc
eITe attention. If the labor 
prohlem is to be soh'ed by ('alling the 
"orking-clfisscs by another name, it must 
be a very simple problem, and the work- 
ing-classes must he very simple, too. 


"llatever we mfiV have to flfiY to the 
working-classes, the" flpirit is likeÌ y to be 
as important as the matter. It is a thing 
of course that politi('ianR, hm;n
 r('- 
spect to the recompense of re"an1. will 
flath'r and fawn upon tho!-.e who hold AO 
large a mass of political po" or; hut 
more sens
 and more t;plf-respcct might 
fairly hav(' heen (':\.pectf.d of many of the 
}>H"Sons, tllC'llls('ln's altogether dÜ;Ïntpr- 
eRtcd ana sinccl'c. who have of late C'on- 
trihutcd to the liternturC' of the lahor 
question. 
Olll(, of t}WS( writers CllllIlOt 
refer to the gcneral i
!-=ue het" C('l1 lahor- 
{\rs and employers, or e' en to 0. fo.}wcifiC' 
deIJlUlHl for hig-Iwr W:l
C'!-; or fe" ('1' hour
. 
without h'11shing o\"er the \ irlups of the 
working-clus:.cs; without talking fiS if 
tl)(Oro w('ro R01llt,thillg pp('uliarl,Y uohlt" 
:LIltl 
elf-"'Ill"riti('in
 in o('('upYU)g' thnt 
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position; without assuming, in adYfUICü 
of investigation, that any body of labor- 
ers 111Ust be right in any claim they may 
choose to 1uake, and casting reproachful 
glance!=; at every employer who entertains 
notions of his own regarding his inter- 
ests or rights, as if he were a persecutor 
of the saints. Some of these social phi- 
losophers always speak of the position 
of a day-laborer or a factory-operative 
in a tone which intimates regret that 
the deficiencies of their o,vn early educa- 
tion prevent their sharing in the nlOral 
and spiritual advantages of such a lot. 
Others write as though they felt it a duty 
to make up to the laboring-class in 
,. taffy" all that, o",ing to the hardness 
of the employers J hearts, they 1uay not 
be able to secure in bread and meat. 
Now, this sort of thing is foolish, and, 
so far as it has any eftect at all, is 1uis- 
chievous. If the working-classes are not 
spoiled by the unceasing adulation of 
which they are the subjects, it is be- 
cause they have too nluch rugged sense 
of their own and too much native insight 
into character. But there is little reason 
to doubt that this kind of talk has its ef- 
fect, in a degree-that many a la1)orer has 
been made resti,
e by it, and that it has 
prepared the way for the seductions of 
the denlagogue. 
I believe I was the first person occu- 
l)ying a chair of political economy to 
declare that sympathy with the working- 
classes, on the part of the general com- 
munity, may, when industrial condi- 
tions &are fivorable, become a truly 
economic force in determining a higher 
rate of wages; but by sYlupathy I cer- 
tainlv did not mean slobber. An intelli- 
gent L interest in the advancement of the 
laborer's condition, leading one to speak 
an encouraging word and to lend a 
helping hand-as, for example, in the 
case of the agricultuloal laborer, whom I 
supposed to be hesitating whether to take 
the great step of leaving his native par- 
ish to seek his fortune amid strange sur- 
roundings-can be clearly shown to be 
an appropriate means to that end; but 
to chant hymns on the dignity of labor 
and to pay oratorical tributes to the virt- 
ues of the masses is neither here nor 
there. The moral deserts of the work- 
ing-people, except so far as these aloe 
transmuted into economic force
, ren- 


rlering the laborers more eflieient, mOloe 
temperate, more trustworthy as workers, 
have no releY
ncy to tllP' issue hetween 
thelll and their employers. N or are 
those classes, in fact, a whit nlore hOli- 
est, self-denying, kindly, or public- 
spiáted, than the classes esteemed more 
fortunate. Those who are laborel's are 
so because they have not found the way 
to be anJthing else. 'Yhy should they be 
praised for working with their hanùs, 
when this is the only means they have 
for earning- their bl'eaù? If anyone of 
them saw the opportunity for bettering 
his condition and }Jassing into what 
is deemed a higher industrial grade, he 
would at once seize that oppol'tunity, 
and it would be a credit to him to do so. 


"
hateYer we may tell the working- 
classes, we shall not tell them, as twenty 
or fewer years ago we should surely 
have done, that the possible amount 
of their compensation is limited by the 
"wage-fund; " that the remuneration of 
their labor is irrespective of their own 
industrial character, h:respective of 
their own exertions, irrespective of the 
pl'esent product of industry. 
'Yhen one thinks that this was, so short 
a time ago, the last wOl'd which the uni- 
versities and reviews had to say on this 
subject, and when he recalls the con- 
tempt with which every suggestion of 
other forces entering to affect wages was 
received bv those who claimed to en- 
gross all âuthority in such matters, he 
cannot wonder at the hatred or the in- 
difference with which, according to tem- 
perament, political economy is loegarded 
by the working-classes. 


Nor shall we now tell theIll that they 
have no occasion to make any exertions 
on their own behalf to seCUloe their 
just dishibutive shaloe of the product of 
industry, or even to take any thought 
about the Inatter, since the competition 
of employers among themselves for the 
profits of elnploYlllent will amply suffice 
to carry the rate of wages as high as it 
can possibly be IllaintaineJ. 'Ve shall 
not tell the working-classes that they 
have no need to seek their interests, inas- 
much as their interests will seek them; 
that no matter how passive they may be, 
even a grasping spirit anù unfair rneth- 
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ods, on thc part of the emploJCl'A, "ill 
be powerless to impair, on the "hole, 
thp lcmUlleration of lahor. 
Yet this was the accepted ao(.triJH
 of 
the ortÌ1odox political 
eonomJ, not long 
ago. "LnlesH," HaitI })rofPHHor John E. 
Cairnes, illlH74, luning' in view a hypo- 
thetical rc<luction of Wat:>eS hy a COlll- 
hination of emplo)Oers, h UIÙCSS we are 
to suppoHe the cha.rader of a larg-e sec- 
tion of the cummunity to be Hu<hlí'llly 
ehanged in a leading attributc, the 
wealth HO \\ ith<1ra.\\11 from wages would, 
ill the ewl, anù before long', be l"f'storcù 
to wages. The same motives v.hich led 
to it
 investment ,\ oul<l lead to its rc- 
investment; and, once reinvested, the 
interests of those concerned would cau
c 
it to be distributed flJllongst the several 
dementH of capital in the sallie propol'- 
tions ut:) before. In this way covetous- 
ness is held in check hy covetousness, 
flud the d('sire for aggrandizement sets 
limits to its 0'\ 1l gratification." And in 
a similar vein Professor Perry wrote: "If 
eapital gets a relatively too htrge leeward, 
nothing ('au interrupt the tenden('y that 
lalJor shall get, in consequence of that, 
a larger reward next time. If capital 
takes an undue advantage at any point, 
as, unfortunately, it sometimes does, 
somebody, at so
e other point, has, in 
cOlH:;equence of that, a stronger desire 
to cmploy laborers; und so the wI'ong 
icnds to right itself." 
f':)uch was the e('onolllic opinion of 
half a generation ago. To-daJ the do('- 
trine of a natural guardianship of the 
elllplo
'ing oyer tho laboring class is en- 
tirdy e"1>loded. Xearly all writerH of 
rrpute in this department of inquiry 
now concede that the working-classes 
have a real, a large, and a vital part to 
perform in Recurillg that distrihution of 
the product of industry which shall pro- 
mote the highest deYeloplllent of the 
indu
trial organism a 11<1 , at the Afinw 
tiIne, minister to the health and strength 
of eaeh part and member. It is Sb:
n 
that the economic harmonies prf',ail only 
"here competition iH perfeet, that the 
r('sult of one-Elided competition lllay be 
injurious, or even highly}>ernieious. It 
iH seeu that if the '\Orklllan <loeH not 
pur
'me his intercbt, he lllu
t, in greatcr 
or less ,-legree, according to the severity 
Illill eOllHtallcy of the preHsun' to which 


he iH fmhjf'('t, lose his interest; anel that, 
in doing fm-in failing, that is, to real- 
ize tho utmost 'COIlOlllic good t h
lt 
wight, "ith proper ("{fortA, IJo.,e b <:11 
hroug-ht to hiIu-]Ulnll lImy he done in 
the immediat' instancc. It is furt1l('r 
f;een thai the principle, "To IlÏ1u thnt 
hath sluùl he givf'II," o)wrat(:s in e '0- 
nomics as in fill other df'pllrtlll('nts of 
f;ocialliíe, and that, consequently all in- 
<li\idual find illllllc<liate injuries'" 
uffcred 
through un('quul eompdition h'wl to 
o 
from bad to "orne, tenù to bccome p<:r- 
manellt, t(,l1d to h(:('ome general-tLe 
1-1.borer's pellury, howen'r firHt iJHlucf'cl, 
]1Ïs fear of losing emplo
 lIlt}) t, llis diH- 
trust of Lis fdlowR, generated by pre- 
,iou'i defeats, afi()rding (,OIltinually new 
ground and better 1m erage for tlw ('"\.- 
N,tion of the ma':)ter's force, until the 
normal result of fill c
tclHlcd course of 
economic prcssure to which a Inboril1g' 
population is unable adequately to re- 
spond is fOUll<l in the reduction of that 
population to the meanest gradc of Huh- 
sistence, corresponding- to the 10" est 
grade of industrial eftieicll<'Y to "hich '1. 
population, thus Hubsisted, must ine,i- 
tably ('orne, through the impairment of 
physieal force, the 10Rs of hopefulneRs, 
self-re:-;p('ct, awl social am hit ion ; per- 
haps, also, the formlltion of bad habits 
and the incurring of di::;t'flse. 
Out of this Hlough, it is sepn, no ('('0- 
nomic force what..,oc,er opprates to lift 
a laboring population, the sen;ces they 
are able in sueh no condition to render 
being worth their scanty remuneration 
e, en less fully than gooù work \\ ould be 
worth high '\ages. There are. th('n'fon", 
no e
ces8i,e profitA, such as Prof('Hsors 
Cairncs anù l>errv nS:)Ulne, to con!;ti- 
tute, Huhie<fUently,'" a larger d(,llland for 
labor; but only a deprc1:;Sed state of in- 
dustry and a degrade<l citi7enshi!). 


On the above R.CCOUllt.... it is admitted 
that it is even for the interest, the par- 
tieular, selfish llitprest, of the emplo
 ing 
class that th(.y Hhoulll have to do, not 
with men who ha,e no lIpinion for 
themsel\'es as to their right:
 and int<>r- 
('stH, thankfully re('eiving \\ hatm ('r Ulfi) 
in the time and place he offered th{'m, 
1nlt with men who are Reut(' and Rcti \"t: 
in s('arehiug' out opportunities for tllt.'ir 
advuncelll('nt, nnd bold lUI<l pt'rHist('ut 
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in folIo" iug- up every clenrly discerned 
industrial advantage. The ecollOlllists 
and the general public now fully see, 
what the workmen for themselves long 
ago saw, not because they were wiser, 
but because their deeper concern and 
intenser interest brought theIn more 
directly face to face with the subject- 
namely, that each man is the proper 
trustee of his own wages, and that these 
are most safe when paid. into his own 
hant1s. 
Looking at the larger interests of in- 
dustrial society, as a whole, it is seen 
that the self-assertion of the working- 
class, within due lÏ1nits and through ap- 
propriate agencies, is an important fac- 
tor in the equitable and beneficent dis- 
tribution of ,,-eaIth. It is in the highest 
degree desirable that competition should 
be severe, searching, unremitting. This 
is essential in ol'der that business shall 
be well done, even but moderately well 
done. Just so far as competition fails, 
there will result waste of materials
 dis- 
sipation of energy, misdirection of ef- 
fort, ending in a lower and still lower 
satisfaction of hUlnan wants. The soci- 
alistic talk of the day, in disparagement 
of cOlnpetition, is either mere miserable 
cant, or else, if sincere, it is the expres- 
sion of profound ignorance of the con- 
ditions which attend man's subjection of 
nature to his needs. 
But if competition is to be the law of 
trade, if self-interest is to be its pre- 
dominant force, the members of the em- 
ploying class must not only press hard 
upon each other-the harder the better 
-but they must bear heavily on the 
laboring class; and the more heavily the 
better, so long as the latter can with- 
stand and return the pressure. It is 
here as it is in an engineering work: 
'Vhat is wanted is the largest capabil- 
ity of resistance and reaction. If the 
engineer finds that his foundation is 
weak, he cannot get a thoroughly good 
result. Of course, if his foundation is 
weak, he n1ust accept the situation and 
reduce the scope of his work accord- 
ingly. Likewise, if the laboring-chsses 
prove to be incapable of offering, on 
their part, a sufficiently firlll and rigid 
resistance to that pressUl'e which the 
h'ue interests of industry require to be 
exerted, the fact must be accepted and 


the hest done that can he under the cir- 
cumstances. The working--claRses may 
be strengthened h
"protective legislation, 
of the nature of }'actory Acts. They 
may greatly increase their own power of 
resistance through combination and as- 
sociated action. :M
oreover, the pressure 
upon them nmy be mitigated, ill some 
degree, by the conscious self-restraint 
of the employing class, either out of their 
own good feeling or from l'espect to 
public sentÏ1nent. 
After all this has been done, industry 
must, so far as economic agencies are 
concel'I1ed, suffer whatever injuries may 
be wrought by unequal competition, 
only relieved or redressed, here or there, 
sooner or later, in a higher or a lower 
degree, by moral, social, or political 
forces entering the field from the out- 
side, or by the favoring accidents of new 
discoveries in natuI'e or the arts, tending 
to restore to labor the foothold it has 
lost. 
But while, thus, the working-classes 
Inay be braced and supported, by asso- 
ciation among then1selves, by protec- 
tive legislation, and by public sentiment, 
to increase the resistance they would be 
able individually and alone to offer, 
and while the pressure that threatens to 
become destructive to them ll1ay, in 
some degree, be reduced through the 
causes indicated, all this is not of good, 
but of evil, in itself considered. It cor- 
responds to the shifts to which the en- 
ginem' resorts when he discovers that 
the ground he has to build upon is 
quicksand-shifts which both increase 
the cost of the work and reduce its 
scope and value. The thing most to be 
desired is that the working-classes shnll 
be so alert, active, and aggressiye in 
pursuing their economic interests, that 
the full pressure of that competition 
which is essential to the best conduct of 
trade and production may be applied 
to them steadily and unremittingly, with- 
out any danger of their sustaining injuI)' 
therefrom. 
This certainly was the case in the 
early days of the republic; tbis was the 
case, wit,hout qualification, until a recent 
date, so great was the mobility of the 
laboring population, so high their intel- 
ligence, so frugal were their habits, so en- 
telJu1.sing, alert, and industrially ambi- 
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tiouq was the rising- generation, so wielo 
the margin of liyin
 at10nlcd by the 
hvorahIt' cOllllitÍOI1S of It né'" ("ouutry- 
so rcla.ti,oely weak, thpl1, was capital. If 
thi
 has now ceased to Le the case, it is 
not duo mainly either to thc fulipr settJe- 
ment of the country or to the large ac- 
cUlllulation of capital during the pu
t 
twenty-five years, but to the introduc- 
tion of va
t nuruberH of }>p!"f:;ons not born 
on our soil or bred under our laws, hav- 
rug lower standards of work and lower 
tmcial mnhitionH, "ith lcss, at once, of 
general intelligence and of technical 
skin, oft
n improvident anll not infre- 
qucntly intemperato in their hahits, 
generally untrained ill the responsihil- 
ities of civil life, and unaccustometl to 
thc comlllunicatioll of thought upon Auh- 
jeets of genel'al concern. Certainly, if 
the children and grandchihhen of our 
poplùatiou of thirty years ago were 
alone concerned, it \\ ould still he true 
that the working-classes of this country 
had no occasion to ask favors in produc- 
tion und trade, or to seek to esca.pe the 
utlllO
t preBsure of industrial competi- 
tion. The workmen of those days were 
ahundantIv a1,le to take care of them- 
selves; antI the worklllen of to-day would 
Le not less so, if they all came out of 
that patient, watchful, resolute, saga- 
cious, self-mastered strain. 
This, I repeat, is the ideal industrial 
cowlition, that the body of laborers 
shall be able to offer an adequate eco- 
nomic resistance to continuous preAsnre 
from the emplo)ing class, so that no fa- 
vors need be asked, on the one side, so 
that there need he no flinching, on th
 
other, in the exaction of all which the 
1ll0
t vigorous prosecution of self-inter- 
t:Hlmay require. 


I have spoken of the great change 
which hns taken place in economic opin- 
ion. \\lmtevcr the cconomist of to-(ln.y 
may have to offer to the working-clashes 
must Le said under the disadvanta
e 
arising from the fact that a great deal of 
instruction and advice has been given, in 
the name of political economy, which \\ e 
now know to he erroneolUoJ. .A certain 
degI.ee of humility and deference will 
not mi<;,;LecolDe us, for R little while, at 
least. y(.t the mistake whi('h tJU' econ- 
omisbi of the past gpnerationlllade cast:i 


110 rdlC'dion upon t11C' Iparnillg 
ncl al,i1- 
ity of their cln
s; ùo's not hring into 
c lisputo thc importtulce of the theoreti('al 
investigation of the conditions of trade 
and industry; gives no caus > for ('0111- 
paring tho student unfa, orahly \\ ith the 
man of n.ffilÍrH. In thiH very matt('r the 
body of emploJel"S wero just RH far 
wrong' as the economists, and have tiho\'\ n 
far kSH 1'eadillC'f;s to acct.'pt {\ jUbtf'r \iew 
of the situation as it hecame reveak<1 in 
a fuller economic light. Kay, in till" 
very matter, "hile the working-clnsseq 
of :EngL'llld were ri
ht, a" agawst hoth 
economists and emplo) erB, in tli{'ir belit:f 
that thC'y had much to do v.ith effecting 
an equitahle aud beneficial <listrihution 
of the product of industry; in holding 
that their interest would not come to 
them, but they nlUfo,t go to it ; in a("ting 
as if their economic fate wert', in a lm'ge 
rueW:!ure, put into their o\\n hawls-tLt;y 
have, on their part, often e\.hibited a 
disregarù of the conditions \\ithin which 
their acth ity in this regnrd should he 
exercised, alike as to occasions taken, 
llleans cmployed, and specific ohjects 
sought, which has practically put them 
quite as far ill the \, rong as were either 
economists or employers in (lE::'nJing any 
economic ,irtue to the laborer's self- 
assertion. On the other hand, where 8 
deeper study and a wieler e
 peripnce 
have shown the body of economists to 
have been in error once, the whole nUlbS 
of la) men, employer and employed 
alike-not less the most Hllinent men of 
affairs than the least favored nnd least 
influential-have, ina Bcore of cases, been 
found in the wrong in matters economic. 
The discomfiture of the economists. in 
this instance, merely affords an illus- 
tration of the neec11hero i<; that social 
opinions should be e
amined on all sides, 
frequently revised, and held alwa;ys sub- 
ject to correction through \\ ider 0 bser- 
vat ion and longer e
perience. 
I have intimated the points upon 
which the economistH ulay have nth-ice 
to offer to t}l(' working-classcs: namely, 
the limits \\ ithin \\ hich their acti, itv in 
the Jnu.::;uit of their industrial intel
ests 
...hould bo can fin e<l, tho oC('Hsions on 
"hich they lllay adyantageouslJ tale i
- 
sue with their employers, the agenciu:I 
the) mo.) cmploy" ithout injury to the 
general welfare and u1tim:lh.ly to thelll- 
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selves. This is eminently a matter 
where advice frOlll a purely disinterested 
source might be useful to eitlwr or both 
partie::; to a controversy, even though no 
higher degree of intelligence, DO Im'ger 
range of information, were arrogated. It 
is, also, eminently a matter in respect to 
which the study of past experience and 
a knowledge of current events over the 
widest possible field afford an important 
qualification for fOrIlling correct opin- 
ions and sound judgments. 
Yet I confess that I haye such confi- 
dence in the political sagacity of Ameri- 
cans-usìng the term political in its 
largest significance - I appreciate so 
fully their good sense and good feeling 
in dealing with matters which involve 
conflicting rights and interests, theÌl' 
quick intelligence regarding all phases 
of industrial organization, their dispo- 
sition to concession and COlllPl'omise of 
claims, their sJ.tisfaction in the nlOVC- 
ments of industry, that, were it a ques- 
tion of our native population alone, I, 
for one, should see little occasion for 
preaching moderation in labor dis- 
putes. I have never known any con- 
siderable body of laborers, essentially 
all Americans, * of their own motion, 
without instigation and impulse from 
some organization of which the moving 
force was an alien one, make and in- 
sist upon an altogether unreasonable 
demand, or proceed to wrongful meas- 
ures in enforcing even reasonable de- 
Inands. 'Vill someone point out such 
an instance if he can? On the contrary, 
so far as I aIll advised, except only in 
the case of a few demagogues who 
have calTied their miserable talents to 
the best Inarket in undertaking the lead- 
ership of bands of foreign laborers, the 
influence of the American is always 
thrown, in industrial disputes, upon the 
side of order, fair-play, and concilin,- 
tion. 
It need not be said that it is not from 
lack of enterprise in seeking to improve 
their condition, or from lack of courage 
to make a long, hard, and bitter fight, 


* It iR a little difficult to define this term. Roundly 
speaking, I should can any man an American, for ihp pur- 
pose
 of such a di<;cussion as the preBent, who was born 
upon the soil and who is, Ray, thirty-five or forty years of 
age. If much younger than that, I should not call him an 
American, as meaning that he might confidently be ex- 
þected to exhibit the qua1ities mentioned in the text, 
unless, also, he came of native parents. 


when necessity requires, that our own 
people, industrially as well as politically, 
are profoundly devoted to peace anrl 
thoroughly amenable to reason. The 
ordinary American is capable of under- 
standing and appreciating almost an)" 
consideration relating to the market 
which his employer Illay have occasion 
to adduce. His spirit is that of civility, 
reciprocity, and fair-play. He intelli- 
gently and cordially accepts, in its full 
economic bearings, the maxim, "Live, 
and let live." It is not like an AInerican 
to persist in unreasonable demands, or 
to use violence and rudeness in over- 
bearing lawful opposition. An American 
has not pleasure, but pain, in the cessa- 
tion of production, in loss of time, in 
motionless Inachinery. 
But the case regarding our national 
industry has not been allowed to remain 
as simple as it would have been with a 
population all born on our soil, trained 
in our schools, bred under our laws. 
1\Iore, even, than our political situation, 
has our industrial situation been com- 
plicated by the effects of a high pro- 
tective tariff in the accession of mill- 
ions of laborers, reared under other 
institutions and breathing a widely 
diffel'ent spirit. To this class of our 
working population is primarily due, if 
not due first, last, and altogether, that 
insolence and savagery t which have of 
late been imported into the relations 
between employer and employed, so 
much to the discredit of the nation, 
so greatly to the 10ßs of trade and pl'O- 
d uction. 
It would be too much to say that here 
and there individuals or small groups, 
among our own people, have not become 
in a degree infected hereby; but it re- 
111ains an unquestioned fact that at least 
all the acts of violence which have 0('- 
curred in these unhappy controversies 
have been marked by the almost com- 
plete, in IllOSt instances the altogether 
complete, absence of men of native stock. 
There is no use in mincing matters 01' 
picking phrases, on this subject. No 
feeling of sympathy toward the unfortu- 
nate of other lands, no sentiment of hos- 
pitality toward those newly come amoug 
t I do not mean to say that an of the foreign poymlation, 
or even a majority of them, are to be> charged with this ; 
ut 
I do mean to af'scrt that BuLstantially every manifestatloll 
of this kind has come from that source. 
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us, requires Americans to pennit thrir 
own intf'l'ests to 1,0 F;f'l'iou<.;ly impaired, 
11111("h less tllf' peace anel orc.lpr of the com- 
munity t.) be elldang'ercfl by alien ele- 
ffiC'ut,.;. Those who cntN' our ports, from 
whitten'r clime, of whatf'v('r tougue, 
'with the purpo
l' to obey our laws, re- 
spect our trftditions, and join hanno- 
niously in Imilcling up the fa1,ric of our 
national intlustrv, become true .Ameri- 
cans eyen bcfor
 a United States judge 
has In'onollnce(1 tlwlll citizens. But those 
who come into the land to trouble it; 
who create turnlOil for no gooe 1 reason; 
who agitate and distract society with 
llf'edlC'ss alarms; and who pervert the 
bountiful privileges of our citizenship hy 
a spirit and by methods which can only 
find excuse when employecl against he- 
reditary priyilege and arbitrary power, 
should be shall1ly rehuked and sternly 
reln-essed. * This issue cannot be ft)o 
soon made, with all npw-comers and all 
old-comers alike, to the end that the 
peaceable and well-disposed shall no 
longer give way to the noisy and tur- 
bulent, or submit to be themselYes mis- 
represented, and to h
we their cOlumuni- 
ties disg-raced by acts of yiolence done 
in the name of lahor. 
Greatly as luwe the forces tending to 
disturbance increased, uncleI' rapidly ac- 
celerated immigration, an especial cause 
for uneasiness and irritation has ap- 
peared during the 1):18t three years, in 
the invention of two new and 1ll0
t for... 
midable weapons of industrial warfare- 
the Boycott, and the confederation of pre- 
existing trades-unions, and of yast bod- 
ies of lahor, heretofore unorganizcd, un- 
der the name Klli
l1ts of Lahor. "?hilf' 
the first of these agencies is too llutni- 
festly lmfair anel cowardly to be widely 
adopted here, and lm
, indeed, already 
fallen largely into disrepute and dÜm,;e, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the apparent pos- 


.. HoJw!' Let Chicago answer. Bnt recently that city 
W3'! both a 8Cand'll to the nntion nnd an objcct of terror 
to other dtiell, on RCI'Otmt of .the domination, there, of 
brutal, dn8tarlUy hordes. of la.w-tlefyin
, bomb-thro\\ ing 
I\nnrchi..ts and socialist.... the refn
e 1\11(1 otr:!courillA' of Eu- 
rope. One year, one electIOn, hß'I inwrvenet1. Not only 
ba.-i the whole 80Cial fa.ce of Chicago changed, but her 
I\ttltude nffiong the 8i..terhood of Americnn dtie'l hatt 
ceased to be one of hmnili:ltion and become one of pride. 
A judge or two. 1\ sheriff, 1\ prosecuting I\ttorney, an. I 1\ new 
m,,}or, hl\ve Ruffl('eÙ to work all thl8 chan
e, If the blOOlI- 
thir
ty rufflanll who oould find it in their heart.i to murder 
a score of policemen in the rliRChnr
e of their !lworn duty 
don't know much, they infldlibly know \\ hrn to tro into 
their holes, I\nd thc) will !o.ta) there ILd long- a:! the cit) hU,:j 
a mayor chosen by the votes of both part i..... 
VOL. II.--tO 


sihilities attending a uuh ('rsal confed- 
eration of labor have, for the time, 1'ro- 
eltu'ed among ('(.rtain portions of our 
ll:1.tive population fill uneasiness, fi røit- 
leS:-lneR'i, an overstraine(l exp 'dation of 
vast advantage'i to he sudùcnly realized, 
whieh havo in a degree alienaÌ(.d their 
ucroally Houn(l senso and tlH'ir llÎg'hly 
pra.ctic'al temper; and ha, e rendered 
them too ready to givc crc<1cnce to false 
prophets who cry, "Lo, lu're!" or, " Lo, 
there! " pointing thel1l to a SI)ccdJ re- 
generatiun of the inclustrial world. 
That disposition toward unrea'\on- 
able e"\.pectations ha'i itself hepn pro- 
moted hy the gre,lt advances "hich have 
recently taken pla.ce in tho colltlition 
of the working-cl

es-a(lvances which 
mako the present generation stand con- 
spicuously out from tho plane on which 
past generations have rested. Thif., very 
prosperity, there is cause to believe, hn..'i 
served to f''\:cite anticipations f1.r beyond 
what is reasonahle, far hevond "hat iq 
compatible with industrial peace. ,\Yhile 
the growing am lJition of tbe nlR
es is 
a proper suhject for congra.tulation, the 
intel1)retation which thoRe who claim 
especially to speak for the laboring- 
classes, and, in turn, to instruct them, 
place upon the econol1lic advantages se- 
cured in the paRt is so far stmined as 
to make it probable that very large 
bodies of working-men, in different parts 
of the country, will have to I-iustain some 
severe rehuff.-;, defeats, and losses before 
tllf'Y will realize the very dose and 
stringent restrictions which nature has 
placed upon the remuneration of human 
efforts. 'IallY of the le/uIers and" or- 
gans " of the i\:night:i of Lahor have re- 
cently been speaking fiS if the sole reason 
for advances which have 1,een made was 
the fact that demands hacl bef'n cnforced 
by united action, and a
 if it would only 
be necessary for thCln to persi
t without 
faltering in any claim they nu1.Y choose 
to umke hereafter, in order to win their 
case. Such ideas will be found as per- 
nicious as they are fa.IRe. There never 
has heen any improvement in the condi- 
tion of lahor, any real and pennunent 
increase of wages, for which a sound and 
snffit'ient reason, of n. purely economic 
cha.racter, did not, at the tiuw and in the 
place, e
ist. "?here the conditiolJs of in. 
ùu
h'
. H.llll trade allow cone('s:;ions to he 
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made, without destroying the em})loy- 
ers' interest in })l'oduction, and" ithout 
im})airing the dis})osition to accumulatf' 
capital, there the active, earnest efforts 
of the laboáng class will 1m questionably 
aid in securing, if, indeed, they are not 
essential to securing, adyantages which, 
without these, might be lost. But when 
the conditions of industry and trade do 
not favor, deIuands for inCI'ease of wages 
or reduction in the hours of labor, if 
made under circumstances which cOlnpel 
immediate cOlll})liance, will be granted, 
then and there, only at the cost of the 
general community, and especially of the 
working-classes. 
The part which laborers are to pel'- 
form in influencing the distribution of 
the joint product of land, labor, and 
ca})ital is not a l)art in which they are 
to do whatever is agreeable to them- 
selves, without regard, the most SClll})U- 
lous, to the rights and interests of others, 
and without responsibility, the 1110St 
instan t and direct, for all the effects of 
injudicious or wrongful action. It is 
just as fully true that there aI'e no in- 
dustrial rights without cOITes})onding 
duties, as that there are no political 
rights without corres})onding duties. In 
the indusbial re})ublic, as in the })olit- 
ical rel)ublic, })OWel' C01lles to the masses 
accom})anied by the gravest responsibil- 
ities fOl' its eXel'cise. In the one, as in 
the other, the abuse or wanton use of 
power inflicts its heaviest })enalties u})on 
the humblest luembers of the comlllU- 
nitv. 
Such and so grave are the res})onsi- 
bilities which attend the efforts of the 
working-classes to ÏIllpl'ove their con- 
dition. They constitute no l'eason why 
such efforts should not be made; but 
they I'ender im})erative the requirement 
of prudence and moderation. It is here 
we reach the real labor }n'oblem of the 
time, which is to seCUl'e the proper tenl- 
pering of the rightful and most desira- 
ble spirit of self-assel.tion on the part of 
the body of laborers, by the wisdom, the 
self-control, the spirit of fairness, the 
intelligent a})})reciation of the conditions 
of the market, which will restrain them 
from pursuing their objects by means 
which are incompatible with industrial 
peace and with the steady progress of 
production. 


The })rohlem is one, it will a})pear, 
which is to be solved wholly by educa- 
tion. It is idle to re})ine at the trouble 
and tUrIlloil caused by the growing am- 
bition and self-assertion of the body of 
laborers, and to wish them back again in 
the state of dull acquiescence character- 
istic of a past age. The laboring clm;;s 
will never exert less, but, the rather, more 
and more influence upon the distribution 
of wealth. The one hope of society is 
in the })robability that they will increas- 
ingly learn, with larger observation and 
longer mq)erience, to exert that influence 
with more and still lllore careful con- 
sideration for the interests anù rights of 
others. 
l\lachinery of any kind can do little 
toward the solution of the problem. 
Doubtless boards of arhitI-ation and con- 
ciliation, the establishlllent of ceIiaill 
rules of })rocedure, agreements covering 
definite })eriods of tÌ1lle, may aid some- 
what in averting causes of disl)ute or in 
adjusting dis})utes when they arise ; but 
if we have these alone to look to, strife will 
be the l'ule rather than the exce})tion. 
The evillllust be dealt with further back: 
back beyond the outbl'eak of industrial 
warfare; back, even, beyond the a})pear- 
ance of the issues out of which such 
warfare spl'Ìngs. It will not be until the 
working-classes not only leal'n not to 
})ress unreasonable demands by arbi- 
trary means, but C01lle for themselves 
earnestly to desire not to make such de- 
mands, that the labor })roblem of the 
age will be solved. The task is then 
almost, if not altogether, one of educa- 
tion-of education in the duties of citi- 
zenshi}), in ethics, in economics. I be- 
lieve it would be just as })racticable to 
bring the lllasses of the American peo})le 
up to the })oint where they would, fOl' 
themselves, among themselves, make it 
shanle to treat em})loyers unfaidy and 
insolently, as we know it is to create 
such a sentiment throughout the com- 
munity that even the icUers on the streets 
shall interfere to save a child from being 
bullied, or to })unish the ruffian who in- 
sults a woman. 'Vhethm', with the very 
large admixture of persons not bOl'n on 
our soil, bred under OUT laws, or trained 
in our schools; lllany of them reared 
under institutions of })ure force; few of 
thetll with the political sense developed 
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by early and long participation in })ublic the wanton ana recklcss nttacks upon 
affairs; most of them \\ith far le:-.s of I'roc1uc.tion nJl(1 bausportatioll which 
the il1stillcts of civility, n'ciproeity, and have cha.racteriJ'ed the pm,t two ,)"{.arH, ill 
fair-play than pcrtain to our native I)O}>- ct;peci.ù, are done to their 1088 and hurt. 
ulation-whether, 1111d('r these ('owli- Given only thi
, "e fihall have no more 
tious, the samc high l"{.sults cau 1)(. at- im;tlLl1CC'i of teJl8 of thou&'lnds of "ork- 
tailled and JUaintninéll will <lepcl1c1 much mcn dragge<l hy force or threats into COIl- 
upon the fulncss awl the freedoUl \\Ïth tests in \I. hieh they have no concern, al1d 
which thc body of lahorers shull IlSSf'rt whieh theil' o\\n judgnH'nt una temper 
th('Ulsdv(.s aga
il1st tho:-.e ,\'ho enter onr render distasteful; no Inore instances of 
land to trouhle it. This is not a case violent hands laiù on the throat of the 
where ill<' hptter demcnts of so('i(.tv social organism, in attclUph
 to f'tol' the 
have no illeans of rcdres!-J or sclf-defenl"
. course of production an<ì to wreek the 
It will not be necessary to cLange the machinery of transportation; no more 
pn.scriptions or the preslllUptions of the instuuees of large district.., forcihly de- 
111\\. It will only he needful that puhlic privcd of the l1CCesHuries of life, of the 
,..entiment shall ùe aroused on the suh- commcrce of a nation laid under 8 law- 
ject ; that the hody of fair-minded and less eI1l1mrgo, of great cities threatened 
\\'ell-dîHpoHl:d laùorers shall reali2'e tha.t \\ ith darkl1e!:is, riot, unù pillage. 
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AN OLD LESSON FROJ\!\ THE FIELDS. 


By 
 Lampman. 


EVE
 fiR I watched the daylight how it sped 
Frolll noon till eye, and saw the light "ind pass 
In lon::{ pale ,\ a,'es acrO!-;8 the flashing grass. 
And heard tLrou
h a.ll my dreams, "herevel' led, 
The thin eicada singing oyerhead, 
I felt what jovance all this nature has, 
.And saw JJlJs
lf made dear as in n. glus
- 
How that my life \\ a8 for the lliObt part ùeaù. 


o Jiaht, I cried, and heaven \\ ith all ") our blue, 
o b earth, with all your sunny fn1Ìtfulness. 
And ve tall lilics of the "ind-Ye
ed field, 
"lmt W po\\er and beauty lif(, indeed Illight yield, 
Could we but CR!;t fH\'ay its l:olls(.ious 
trcss, 
Simple of heart, becoming eyen as Jon. 



A CO;\1PLETE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


'It1' Margaret Crosb,Y. 


I. 


IT was a rainy day in Septetuber. 
On a narrow l'oad, flanked by tall pine- 
trees, in a reIuote part of New England, 
four horses dragged a lUlubering stage- 
coach up a steep hill. On the seat be- 
side the dTiver sat an old luan, ID'essed 
in a baggy overcoat and a battered felt 
hat. He had no umbrella, and his in- 
difference to the weather was to be 
infer1'ed from the fact that he chose an 
outside seat in preference to the l11any 
empty ones inside the stage. He was 
talking to the driver with the sustained 
monotony of one who is secure from in- 
terruption. . 
"'Yell, as I .was sayin'," he said, 
"Deacon Bliss, he says to me, you got 
to cut lJIemento '11wl'i on thenl gate- 
posts, and that's all there is about it. 
You can cut your own name somewhere, 
with Builder under it, too, if you want 
to ; but it stands to reason that lIfemento 
'I1wl'i oughter go on the gate of a bury- 
in' -ground." He l)aused a moment, and 
then continued, with a latent twinkle in 
his faded, kindly eyes: "I did cut lIIe- 
mento mori on one of thenl gate-l)osts, 
and I cut Hezekiah Sanford in letters 
the same size on the other, so there's 
lllY monument fur all time, fur that wall 
ain't ever comin' down, and Deacon Bliss 
couldn't say a word. The next day as I 
was goin' down-" 
At this juncture the driver's lips part- 
ed and emitted a sh01.t, sha1,!> laugh. 
This tribute to his shrewdness was so 
unexpected that the old man paused and 
turned to him with a furtive look of 
questioning. 
" You've got to the stone wall too 
soon, Squire Sanford; we ain't pa
t 
Three-lnile Corner, and you won't have 
enough to last till you get home," said 
the ID'iver. The old man relapsed into 
an offended silence. After a moment's 
pause the driver said, with a jerk of his 
thumb toward the inside of the stage: 
"Who are the folks yer goin' tel' have 
to yer house, Squire?" 


The old man turned over in his mind 
the feasibility of showing the annoyance 
that he felt at the interruption of his 
story; but on the consideration that Sam 
Hunter was too good a listener to be 
lost, he answered- 
"One of 'em's Colonel Brennan, and 
the other's his brother. The young one's 
pretty sick-consumption, or somethin' 
like it, I reckon, and the colonel's brillg- 
in' him here fur change of air. As I 
says to the colonel, this air will cure 
hiln if any thin' will. Why, my brother 
James's wife-I'll tell you about her, 
Sanl ? " 
Hunter smiled grimly. "That story'll 
last till you get honle," he declared. 
The two inside passengers were not 
even occupying themselves by talking to 
each other, but were equally silent. 
One was a man about forty years old, 
tall, and strongly built. He sat SOlne- 
w hat stiffly forward on the edge of the 
seat, his attitude and eXIH'ession statu- 
esquely quiet. There was lnuch that in- 
spired confidence in the direct simplic- 
ity of his glance, shaded by a slouched 
felt hat, and something nlartial in the 
unconscious erectness of his bearing. 
Beside him sat, or half-lay, a young 
man, enveloped to the throat in a heayy, 
loose ulster of yellowish cloth. The 
blonde effect of his fair hair and slight 
mustache was heightened by his exces- 
sive pallor. His eyes were closed, and 
his dark lashes alone saved his face from 
being absolutely colorless. The clearly 
cut features were handsome, and the 
whole face was characterized by extreme 
sensitiveness. His long, white hands- 
the hands of an invalid-rested listlessly 
on the leaves of a sketch-book that lay 
on his knees. Over the shoulder near- 
est the open window was thrown a 
heavy travelling-rug, which, constantly 
displaced by the jolting of the stage, 
slipped to the floor. Each time that it 
did so the older man leaned across, and 
lifting the rug, rearranged it with awk- 
ward tendel'll.ess. A muttered "Thank 
you! " was the only audible notice that 
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his action l'eceived, but the youtlÙi level 
Ùl'OW
 met each time in a quick frown 
of irritation. At length when this ha.a 
occulTed öeveral timeH he opened hiH 
en.:s. 
., " That will do, Dick. I'm - very much 
ohligetl, but rIll quite warm enough 
without it. How much longer are we to 
be in this hideous machine? " 
" J list beyond the top of the hiJI, I 
think," wa!i the answer, spoken in a 
t:;trong, unmodulated voice. Then, as if 
glad to avail himself of the opportuuity 
to speak, he asked, anxiously: " How 
do you feel now, Julian? Any Letter 
than when we started? It's a poor day, 
Lut the air's far more bracing than that 
close citJ." He inhaled a long hreath 
of the fragrant piney air. "I couldn't 
have breathecl in that l)lace another day. 
:K 0 wonder you're sick. I tell JOu, J u- 
lian, a week on the plains would make 
a different fellow of you! Even this 
place we're going to will do you good." 
" I suppose so." 
"I'm sure of it, Iny boy. You've spent 
too much time in that studio; JOu 
haven't lived an active life. A few weeks 
here will set you up, and then we'll try 
camping out. It'll be just the thing for 
that cough of yours. Nothing like sleep- 
ing in the ol)en air for curing a cold." 
The young lllan shivered uneasily. 
"Can't I do anything to make you 
IDOl'e comfortable?" continued the older 
man. There '\\-as only a shake of the 
head in reply. " Then I think I'll go on 
toI) for awhile, and perhaps you'll get 
some sleep." 
He leaned out of the window; the 
summit of the hill had been reached and 
the thinning of the pine-trees showed 
thp rolling country, ,\ ith wooded hills, 
glorious with the antumn tints of gold 
aud dun and 1:1aming crÏInson. The 
rain had stopped falling, and the II ull 
gray of thp sky wa!; broken by patches 
of deep blue. Before there was time to 
hail the driver the stage stopped at the 
gntb of a farm-house which stood some 
ttm vanl!:i back frolll the road. It" a::J 
one òf tLù:,e long, low houses which do 
not S
tm to be built on the ground, hut 
to grow out of it, clinþ!ing 10' ingly aH 
close 
 possible to the eutih. Two 
large elms overshadowed it, and to the 
right there wag au a.pple-orchanl, with a 
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(li"ta.llt view bl'yoncl of meac1o,\ and 

oudland, and the iiilver gleaJn of a large 
:,hl'(
t of "a1Ær. Close to the house, 011 
the other side, were fitraggling barns and 
outhouHeH. 
The t\\O men {'lambered down from 
their high Hf'at:-{. Hunter went to the 
back of tlw Htage and began sil
nt1y lift- 
rug down the luggage; Hanford "alked 
up the irregular flar,-"tones, which lay 
011 the grasH ill front of the houHe, form- 
ing a path to the door, while Colone) 
Bre1lllaD opened the ùoor of the stage. 
" Julian," he said, "here we are, my 
hoy ! " The young lllan lay ,\ ith his û'y
s 
closed, but '" hen his brother spoke he 
opened theIll with a (lazed e"\. pression. 
He got out, but staggered slightly as he 
tried to walk up the path. His brother 
supported him, and as they reached the 
.1001' Sanford came out, followed by an 
old woman, dressed in a dark calico 
gown and short 
 hi1Æ jacket. She led 
the way to a room on the right of 8 little 
hall, talking rapidly all the time. 
"Oh-now-jest to think of my not 
bein' ready for you! "ny, I didn't 
s'pose the fitage 'ud he along for a half- 
hour yet! But I know you'll excuse my 
jacket. Now the young man dOt:
 look 
sick, ùon't he ? But you see if thil:i ain't 
the best place-" 
Her flow of words was in1Ærrupted by 
an exclamation from Colonel Brennan. 
"Julian! what's the matter!" 
The dazed look in the youth's eJes 
deepened, his pallor became deathly, and 
swaying slightly for an instant he top- 
pled over on the 1:1001' in a dead faint. 
) Irs. Sanford contümpla1Æd him for 8 
moment, in silent amazemcnt. 
"011, the awful! the dreadflù! what 
under the canopy!" she ga.c:;peJ; then 
throwing her apron over her face she 
rushed from the rooUl, calling: 
""'illifred Amanda Hanford-do YOU 
come down-stairs thil:i minute! The 
young gentleman's layin' dead on the 
1:1001', and rIll Hlu'e I dUllno what to do ! " 
Colonel BrellD8ll knelt down by Julian 
and supporteù his heatl, his eyes fhed on 
t
le white face in an agony of appn.hen- 
t:;lOn. 
U Go and get some wa1Ær," he baid to 
::;anford ; u he quick about it !" 
There '\"U'i no sound of hasty foot:-=ttp
 
on the stnir
, the rustle of n. dref,s, nnd 8 
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tall young WOlnan entered the door. 
She carried a glass of water in her hand, 
and crossing the roonl knelt down by 
the young man and began to bathe his 
forehead with a handkerchief which she 
dipped into the water. 
" Fan him, please! " she said to Colonel 
Brennan; "there's a fan on the mantle- 
shelf. " 
During fifteen years of a rough 'Vest- 
ern life Colonel Brennan had been almost 
unconscious of the personality of the few 
women he had come in contact with; 
Jet at this moment there pierced through 
his anxiety a sense of the extreme com- 
posure of her manner. He obeyed 
blind]y. 
It s
emed a long time before Julian's 
eyes opened. 'Yhen they did, he scarcely 
knew where he was. Bending over him 
he saw a beautiful face-cahn-serene- 
pitying. No;" goddesses do not })ity," 
he vaguely thought. "'Vhere am I?" 
The face hovered a moment before his 
wavering eyes, and then lnelted away. 
"Julian!" said his brother's voice, 
})leadingly. "Look here, my dear fel- 
low, how do you feel? Are :rou better?" 
The familiar tone broke through the 
net-work of dreams in which he seemed 
to float. 'Vith the full tide of returning 
consciousness came a feeling of OO})a- 
tience at his weakness; he l'aised hinl- 
self to a sitting position.. 
"'Yhy, yes," he said, "I'm all right. 
That's very odd, that sensation. I never 
had it before." 
He attempted to rise, and with Colo- 
nel Brennan's assistance stood on his 
feet. 
"I think I'll sit down," he said; "I'm 
rather dizzy yet." He dropped into a 
chair that stood near him, and looked 
around, as if more fully to take in his 
sun'ounclings. 
It was a small room with a low ceil- 
ing; two sides were of wood painted 
dark red, as was the high Inantle and 
open fireplace. Above the mantle were 
little cupboards with brass knobs on 
the doors, th3.t reminded one curiously 
of the lockers in the cabin of a ship. 
A brilliantly flowered paper covered the 
two renlaining sides of the room. The 
furniture was of the 1I1Ost antique pat- 
tern, and extremely Hhabby. Fiddle- 
backed chairs, and long, uncomfol'table 


wooden settees were an'anged against 
the walls. The only modern things in 
the 1'00111 were a new, shining melodeon 
and a large rocking-chair, covered with 
black haircloth. Neal' the door stood 
Sanford and his wife. The old woman 
canle forward with an air of mingled 
fright and importance. 
"'V ell," she said, "that's too bad. 
For the land's sake! I was real scal'ed 
when you went off like that. Don't you 
think he'd best go to his room and rest 
a bit, and I'll send his supper up to 
him? There, now, if I didn't forget 
about them cakes!" she exclaimed. 
" 'Yhere's 'VinÏfred, 1\11'. Sanfol'd? She'll 
take you up to your rooms, and I know 
you'll jest excuse me!" She left the 
room hurriedly, as she spoke, followed 
by her husband. 
Julian tUI'Iled to Colonel BI'ennan 
with a slightly puzzled air. 
" Wasn't there - was there someone 
else here a minute ago?" he asked. 
Before his brother could reply San- 
ford returned with his daughter. She 
stood in the doorway s})eaking to her 
father a moment, a})parent1y uncon- 
scious of the intent scrutiny that Julian 
was giving her. She was unusually tall, 
and there was a generous swee}) in the 
lines of her figure. The setting of her 
head and throat on her shouldel's was 
fairly majestic, and her soft dark hair 
wound around the arched head, and 
gro-willg low on her forehead, contrasted 
with her gray eyes and the fair bloOIn of 
her skin. She n1Ïght have been, in spite 
of the floWeI'-like freshness of her beauty, 
twenty-eight or thirty; there was noth- 
ing of the young girl about her. 
"I guess you'd better go up and 
rest," said Sanford, kindly. "I'nl glad 
you're all square again. "'Ïnifred-this 
is my daughter 'Yinifred-she'll show ye 
up-stairs." 
'Vinifred led the way, and Colonel 
Brennan followed, SUPl;ol.ting Julian. 
The stairs were not wide enough for 
two people abreast, and the colonel 
fell behind. At the top of the stairs 
Julian wavered, and would have fallen 
again had it not been for the young 
woman, who turned quickly and threw 
her strollO' arm around him. His broth- 
b 
er was at his other side in an instant, 
and together they helped him to his 
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room, and settled hÏ1ù in a large arm- 
chair. 
"Thank you!" he Haid, warmly, to 
\\ïnifred. "I should haye fallen if it 
had not been for vou." 
She did not notice hiH Hpeech. "I'm 
going down to get something for you to 
eat," she said, calmly. Her voice was 
clear ana low. "1\[other'll bring it up 
in n. minute. Tea.'s ready, if Colonel 
Brennan 'W'ill come down." 
She drew down the hlind of n. 'window 
where the RUll f)honp in on Julian's face, 
and then turned to go, but at the door 
she stopped, and with her head raised 
with stag-like erectness, swept a barely 
llnpprc(-'}>tible courtesy and left the room. 
Julian's e) es flashed as he looked after 
LeI'. h Go doVl n, Dick," he said; "111 
do very well here. It nmy be iumgina- 
tion, hut I seem to feellJetter already! " 
There was a spark of animation in his 
maImer as he said the words. 
He took his poucil and sketch-book 
from hiB pocket, and began to draw 
rapidly. 
From the stairs came the Hound of 
stamping and ga
ping, and the old farIner 
made his appearance in the doorway, 
staggering under the weight of a heaVJ' 
gun-case. 
"'Yhere's this to go, colonel? In 
your roonl on t' other side of the pas- 
sage? 'Vhat have 
-ou got in here any- 
how, that's so mighty hefty? " 
"Hold on!" called the colonel, "I'll 
help you with those things, t;anfonl. 
Julian, I'll be hack after awhile." He 
followed Sautord, and Julian still bent 
over his sketch in entire ahiorption, 
when he was roused by a voice at his 
elbow. 
"X ow, sir, jest take a bite and see how 
much better you'll feel." 
)Irs. Sanford stood he fore him. with 
a large tray, on which was a medley of 
eatables-coffee and boiled fish, a pump- 
kin-pie and a dish of green pickles. 
There was Honlething in the scent of the 
cofIce and the home-like a
pect of the 
blue-and-white cracked china that pleased 
find tempted Julian. "\\11)",)T rs. San- 
ford," he 8aid, "that looks uncommonly 
good. " 
"Now you begin and eat that. You 
bctter try thcm pickle!';. "Ïnüredlllaùe 
'em, and she's a powerful hand at pickles. 
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I do hope J ou'lllike e\el"\1hing; it's the 
first tin1e we e\ er took hòarders, hut we 
tried to fh. things niee." Sh( f-et the 
tray on the tahl
, and III doing so her 
eyes fell on the Aketch. She snatch('d it 
from .Julian "ith tll(> same nbnlptnE::o.-i 
that chanu'ter:i7el I all her actions. "('hiM 
of grace! if that ain't ,\Yinifred !" 
ome- 
thing in the il lea seen1(>C 1 to touch h(\}' 
HPl1se of humor. She laughecl im1l10der- 
ately, hoIr ling it at ann's length at first, 
and then putting on her spectacles to e"(- 
amine it more ('losely. "X ow ain't it 
nice to draw like that"; she 1.',-; pretty Ü,.') a 
})icter, if I do say it." She spoke in a 
tone of rambling meùÏtatin>ness. "Folks 
says it's strange Hhe ain't warriecl; hut, 
lor', she won't look at the young JUen 
'round here. I dunno why, hut its fmulY 
when there ain't one of them but ha'i 
asked her-ana she so pretty! " 
Julian held out his hand for the Hketch, 
coloring Hlightly a
 he did so. "You 
don't know what her beauty is," he lllur- 
mured under his breath. 
The oill woman did not catch the 
wonls, hut the tone reachea her ear. 
The foolish ,acancy of her exprchsion 
changed to a keen look of curiosity for 
the space of a secolld. 
" 'V ell, I know folks do take on about 
her, and her pa sets an awful store by 
her. " 
"1\1rs. Sallford," sai( 1 Hanford, from 
the door, depositing Julian's trunk in the 
room, "supper's ready, and s'pose you 
COlne do" n." He was in l1Ìs shirt- 
sleeves, and ::;poke with ::,ome iITita- 
tion of manner. "'Yhel'e did JOu put 
my dUfo:ter?" he continued, "ith a W3.rn- 
lllg look. 
His wife looked deprecatingly at him. 
" Oh, 3fr. 
allford. I jest hung it up 
in the Htore-closet. I thought, })erhaps. 
you'd be agreeable to t
 in' 
-our black 
coat for a spell in the house, no" we got 
company." 
(( X 0, I "on't, )1rH. banford; 
 hat 
'W'oulll I ha, e to wear to funerals, I'd 
like to know? Xo; you gt"'t my duster 
-lively now! :nul don't you go fur to 
hang it up in that btore-clos 
t of JOur's 
again. " 
Tht'Y went do" n the hall, Sanfonl e'\.- 
postulating and his "ife apologizing, 
until their, oices diea away in the di
- 
t::mce. 
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The sunlight faded in the room where 
Jlùian sat. He had finished his supper, 
and as the twilight grew he continued 
to touch up the little sketch of the 
haunting face he had just seen, add- 
ing lines and shadows until the like- 
ness, which had been striking at first, 
was entirely destroyed. He tore the 
leaf out of the book, and crushed it 
impatiently in his hane1. "There's no 
use trying to draw such a face," he 
thought, "when one has only seen it 
once. "
hat lines in her head and 
bl'OW ? How do such people happen 
to have a daughter looking like a god- 
dess? How quiet and cahll she was! 
It's scal'cely human. I couldn't tell 
whether she was sorry for lne, or only 
quietly conteIllptuouS at my weakness." 
The evening wind blew in at the win- 
dow chillingly; with the sun's depart- 
ure all wannth had gone from the air. 
Julian went to the window and drew it 
down. The room wore an air of dreary 
melancholy. The old four-post bed, 
with its white curtains, loomed strange- 
ly in the dim, gray light. At the side 
of the roon1 the opening of the black- 
painted fireplace yawned like a cavern. 
Some dead leaves on the headh exe- 
cuted a fantastic dance as the wind 
swel)t up and down the chimney. Be- 
fore the windows the branches of the 
trees waved incessantly. The daml) air 
seemed to strike into the young man's 
breast, and his cough echoed with a hol- 
low sound. " "ny did I come here?" 
he thought, half-hopelessly. 
On the threshold of this chill and 
gloom there apl)eared a sudden vision. 
In the doorway stood 'Vinifred San- 
ford, holding above her head a lighted 
candle; the downward light illuminated 
her face and figure, deepening and 
shadowing her eyes, tinging the bloom 
of her cheeks, outlining the calm curve 
of hel' lips. In her other hand she 
cal'lied a basket of l.indling-wood. 
" l\lay I come in?" she asked, with a 
slight smile. "l\lother thought it was 
getting colder out of dOOI'S, and you 
Jnight like a fire." 
Brennan started to his feet. 
"Oh! thank you, you're very good," 
he stamlnered, confusedly; "I won't 
trouble you; let me do it?" 
She only looked at him in surpIise. 


"I always make the fh"es," she an- 
swered quietly, "and as you're sick you'd 
better keep quit't and rest." 
Something in her manner silenced 
Brennan. Half - unconsciously, partly 
frOln exhaustion, he sank back in his 
chair and watched her as she knelt on 
the healih, and, setting the basket 
beside her, rapidly laid the kindling 
under the logs that rested on the and- 
irons. She touched the shavings with 
the caneUe and the blaze leal)t up the 
chimney, flashing into the darkest cor- 
ners of the room. The warm glow 
seemed to draw out the Iich womanli- 
ness of the kneeling figure, and to hu- 
Jnanize Brennan's cheary thoughts. 
"I beg your pardon," he said abrupt- 
ly, "but will you let me paint your por- 
trait some day?" 
For the first time her conlpOSUI'e 
varied. A deeper color came into her 
face, and she turned her - head slowly 
toward hÌ1n with an upward glance, in 
which there was the faintest semblance 
of coquetry. 
"Yes, if you want." 
"Has anyone ever painted you?" he 
asked eagerly. 
"There neVel" has been anyone to do 
it," she answered. 
"Then I shall be the first." The 
thought seemed to give the young fel- 
low deep pleasul'e. "Have you always 
lived here?" 
"Yes, alwaJs, except when I ran away 
to the convent." 
"Ran away," he repeated, "why did 
:rou do it?" 
"I cOlùdn't stay here always, and I 
never see anything." 
" But what did ;you go for-not to be 
a nun ?" he hazarded. 
" No," she said, sn1iling a little. " To 
study; to get away fron1 here. I was 
tired of it. I had a fliend there, and she 
got me in ; but fathel" came and took 
me away when I'd been there three 
months. It was a good while ago, and 
I haven't been away since;" she paused 
a minute, "we're poor," sbe added, 
simply. . 
She stood up and leaned against the 
mantle, looking down at the young man. 
The firelight flickered on her face and 
on her violet print dress, tinging it with 
pink reflections. The folds of the soft 
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mnterial fell "ith th<, Rimplic'ity of 
f!culpture. 
\s if pleased "ith the ru!,t 
oL:::;ervation of the ).oung man she stood 
motionless for a few minutes, and then 
walked toward the door, saying- 
"I think III go now. You'd better go 
to bed, ::\11'. Brennan. It's easy to see that 
YOU'1'e tired out." There wàs a note of 
Ì>rotecting ki1l<lness in the sweet voice. 
.Again the little cow1esy, and the vi- 
sion had disappeare.1. 
Brennan waR alone once more, but 
the room was changed. There was the 
ruddy firelight, the snapping, crackling 
pine logs, the warm, scented air, and 
whetIlPr llÌs eyes were open or closed 
the mysterious beauty they had first be- 
held floated before them. "lien his 
brother looke(l in on him, allllOur later, 
he founa him already in bed and asleep, 
and although he coughed at frequent 
intervals, he still slept, with a boyish 
billile 011 his face. 


ll. 


Two weeks later, on an afternoon when 
there was a midsummer softness in the 
atmosphere, old 
anford sat on the bench 
on oue side of the wide porch of the 
farm-house. He was busily engaged in 
whittling a piece of wood with a large 
jack-knife, talking steadily as he whit- 
tled. Colonel Brennan sat opposite to 
him, listening with gl'ave attention. His 
heated face and muddy clothes, as well 
aR the gun that leaned against the seat 
beside him, showed that he had just 
come in from a shooting-expedition. 
" Yes," said Sanford, "I've wrote 
some shm'p political satires in my clay, 
and them also in poetry. That's some- 
thing that comes by natur' awl birth, 
and can't be trained into a mall. 111 
lend 'em to Jer some day, colonel, 01'-" 
here his face became more animated, 
U I'll recite 'em to vcr if yon like. 
There's the huttle of Bunker' Hill, OU{\ 
of my historical poem8. It" as read at 
the town-hall, at Granfield, last Inde- 
pendence Da;y, I do solemnly a

Ul'e 
) ou, colonel. It begins- 


" , A tear stood on the mother's brow, 
As from the wall J oung Henry Dow 
The war-tuùe lifted down,' 


I could say it all, but p'rap
 you\l as lief 
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rea(l it. You kin judge of it better that 
way." 
;, pf'rhapR I can," thf' colonel nl1,;\\en
d 
courteously. 
" Tlwn Ì've "Tote also poems of natur'. 
Xatur's an inspirin' snhj('ct. .J(.!-,f take 
a day like this-" He took oft' hi!::! hat 
and "'let the air hlow his gray locks off 
}lÌ!-J "itherecl fOl'('heacl. " Ther(!'s some- 
thing so pure LUHl holy in the ]1u11 look 
of e\ !'lJ thin' to-flay that it's like goin' 
into a ('hun'h jest to go out into the 
fields. ::\Irs. Sanford, now," here his f'yes 
twinkled humorously, "ain't much" on 
natur'. She looked out this morn in', and 
HayS she, , It's a fine mornin' for halin',' 
l-ll1'd then she went in-duors and she's 
be'n bakin' all day! " 
The colonel's ;ttention seempd to be 
wandering. His eyes " ere fixed on 
the orchard, where, through the green 
branches, in the distance, coulll be seen 
the gleam of a woman's dress and the 
outline of a man's figure. The occa- 
sional sound of voices was borne toward 
them l)y the breeze. 
Sanford nuticed the look. 
" You needn't fret about that brother 
of yours, colont'l," he said; "he's all 
right. 'Vinifrecl's out there, and he's 
paintin' her. That's the idea he took 
into his head. She's a sensible girl, a 
mighty sensihle girl, and she'll take as 
good care of him as if he was her brother. 
How old is the boy?" 
Colonel Brennau made a calculation. 
"Twenty-
\o:' L
 said. "I didn't 
tllink he was as old," he added half to 
hilll
e If. 
" "Tell," continued &'Ulforcl, "Wini- 
fred's a good seyen }"ear oldt'r than he 
is, and she's aH well calc'lated to take 
care of other foìkR as ",he is to take care 
of herself. K one of the fellows round 
here's been able to take her off her 0\\ n 
hanch
 yet, Rud I must sa.J I aiu't sorry, 
fur she's the light of myeye:s." He paused 
for a moment and then added: "Y ('1' 
brother's prdty Hicl, I n,'ckon," Colonel 
Brennan's (-yes \\aIHlered to\\ard the 
orchard again with a pained e),.pre!'
ion. 
"Still," concluded Sanford, rising awl 
kickin a off th(\ porch tlle little pile of 
shavings th11.t had collcctl'J at his fet:t, 
"if this weather holch; lw11 get hdter." 
He saunh'red awa\" townnl the Larn, 
Htill whittling as he 
ent. 
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Colonel Brennan sat motionless, think- that wmùd he impossihle." Some novel 
ing deeplJ. His thoughts ran monoto- idea lnade the blood slowly mount to his 
nously in a circle, always coming back to bronzed face. l\IaI'riage" would make 
the same point. "
hat was to be done such a thing possible? ,. Never!" be said 
for Julian? For the last few days he aloud, almost!' :n'cely. The next thought, 
had certainly seemed to be better; but following the first like lightning, was- 
before-he shuddered as he retnembered ""hat sacrifice would he not 111ake for 
a week of constant rain and cold weather, Julian? He started to his feet abruptly, 
when Julian's cough had increased as his and, taking his gun, followed in San- 
strength had diminished, and when he ford's footste})s to the barn. 
had looked Ìlllploringly at his bI'other, In the orchard the still soft.ness of the 
as if beseeching a rescue fronl the death day semned to be concentrated. Not 
that seemed so near. There was a pain- a leaf on the gnarled branches of the 
ful realization that all his care and ten- apple-trees stirred a hair's-breadth. On 
dm'ness had been inadequate to his the rough grass the great red and yellow 
brothel"s needs. 'Vinifred Sanford alone apples lay untouched. Under one of the 
had the power to help and influence him, largest tI'ees Julian Brennan was seated 
and Colonel Brennan had come to de- before his easel, painting intently, now 
})end upon her entirely where Julian was and then speaking to 'Yinifred Sanford 
concerned. She had gradually given up who stood before him. He had })osed 
all hel' time to the young fellow, treating her by a low-sweeping branch, one arm 
bim with the authoritative kindness of an sh'etched out, the band grasping the 
older sister, which he accepted with an bougb. Her head was slightly raised in 
alternation of the petulance of an invalid bel' customary majestic poise, and her 
and a son of veiled adoration which no eyes looked far away over the valley. 
one was aware of but "Tinifred herself, The sun was low and flickered through 
although she betokened no conscious- the rusty-brown leaves and on her pink 
ness of it. dress. One side of her face was shadowed 
Colonel Brennan's attitude toward her by the leaves of the tree, but the other 
was curiously characteristic. He felt the was bathed in the full sunlight. This 
warmest gràtitude for bel' kindness to light, which glorified her l'adiant health, 
his brother, and a })rofound respect for only served to accentuate the wasting 
what seemed to hinl the marvellous tact haggardness of the young Illan. He had 
and knowledge shown in her care of him. grown perceptibly thinner in the last 
Her beauty he barely noticed. The two weeks, but his face "Wore a look of 
whole personality of the only woman he deep content. 
had ever loved, the young wife he had "You see that Dick and I have always 
lost years before, had been so diffm'ellt, liyed apart," Julian was saying. "'Yhy, 
that, with his single-hearted devotion to I scarcely know him! 'Yben I was a 
her memory, admiration for a st;yle so little chap, two or three years old, he lost 
ruùike was Ílnpossible. He was ill at his wife. He was awfully cut up by it, 
ease with all women, but less so with and is still, I believe. He went into the 
this one, "ho swept 
le roonlS in the arn1Y, and after the war, to the 'Vest, and 
morning with her sleeves rolled up, show- only carne back a few nlOnths ago, when 
ing her strong white arms, handling the he heard I was ill. He's very good to 
broom with a dexterity that cOlnpelled his Ine, hut we ha,Ten't much ill conlmon; 
admiration, even though her less practi- he doesn't know the difference between 
cal charms did not. His healot sank when an oil-})ainting and a chrOlno, and I donJt 
he thought that the tÍ111e would soon know a gun fron1 a rifle! I believe he 
come when he and Julian would be alone. almost suffocated in lny studio, and I 
The physician's orders were to return to . suppose a week of his I'anch life would 
New York in a month from tbe time of kill me. Since my father and mother 
their leaving there. If Julian Wel'e no died I have had rather a lonely life, hut 
better on his I'eturn, Florida was to be I have always had nlY paÜ;ting-it's 
tried as a last resource. "If we could been everything to Ine." 
only take 'Yinifred SallfoI'd with us," "And you were })oor, too?" saiù 
thought the colonel despairingly; "but 'Vinifred, interl'og-atively. 
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" ()h, as far as mone\" is ('OJu'erned I 
11'1.ye always had enoug-h 
f that; hut that 
doesn't make a fellow happ
. It's u
- 
f,ù; it's a me!U1S to an elH 1 ; hut I ha\ e 
HOJlletimcs \\ islw(l that J 111ul worked 
hard all my life, as Dick has; I would 
Imve a rit.{ht to loaf th('I1." 
He looked up frOlll his e:u.;cl fiS he 
spoke. _\.t tho COlllmenee1l1ent of his 
last Hpeech a Hinhyularly beaming e'(- 
llrcsHiou ("!Ulle into 'rillifred's f:tee, trallS- 
fi
'1lring it out of its usual Cabnne:i8. It 
still lingeretl as he looked at her. 
"]\.('ep that e'-pression!" he cried, 
ecstatically. "Haise J.our ann a little. 
Stop, I'll show you." He went to her, 
awl placed her ann in the position he 
f1{->sired, touching it reverentially. Hp 
"ent back to his eabel and for a min- 
uto }>a.inted in Hilence. Then he weut 
on iu a lower to"I1P than hefore. 
"The truth is, since I've heen here I've 
heen ltappier th'1.11 I ever have heen be- 
fore; JOu are 80 gooc1 to nw-you are 
HO-" He pau
ed and drew in hi::; 
breath with Do long inspiration, looking 
at her ahno
t anxiously. She dropped 
lier e.res AO that her dark lashes refo;ted 
on her cheeks, and then raised them, 
meeting his imploring ones composedly. 
"I'm very glad," she said, gnwiously. 
"I like to be goud to you." 
he said no 
more, hut stood passively while he went 
on painting. 
1'his superb creature's charm did not 
lie in ('onyersation ; it was in her beauty, 
the tone of 11('1' caressing ,'oice whèn 
Hhe did speak, and the perfect grace and 
harmony of every action. "llether she 
"as swecI)ing and dusting the room, car- 
l)"ing paih; of \\ ateI' with Lucinda, th(' 
"help," fronl tlw pump to the house, 
or only standing still, e,-ery line and 
('Ul"\ e was faultless and rested the e\ (' 
and Hpirit of the beholdcr. She had
 a 
certain holy, 1\Iadonna-like purit
 and 
caIrn whieh was eutirely exterior, a nat- 
ural, physical gift, that had no connec- 
tion "ith the inward workings of her 
mind. That and her character were 
equally ('Ol1l1ll0nplace. .Although mod- 
erately cal'abl(
 and practical, she I)OH- 
8csHed but hit 0 remarkable attributes- 
the power of eonce<ÙÏng her motiycs aull 
a perfect npprecia.tioll of the "alup of her 
beauty. 
he was keenly aware that this 
had not brought her the change in her 
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life that Al11' had oh"itinatf.lv dpt
rmin('fl 
upon. 1'h('rl \\ a,-; hut one. road for ffilC- 
CCbS, man'iago-not with (1)(' of Iwr ('lass, 
hut a gentleman. POVl'rt) ill II.llV rank 
of life she bc('retly c1(>bPis 'J. It ;,a8 to 
b all or nothing for her. 
The sun Bank 10\\ er until it touc'hc( 1 
the horÍLon. The air began to b
U\\ 
eoolf'r. 
")11'. 13rcIlnau," sa.id ""illifrcJ, hit's 
growing- late-you'd hetter come in 
110\\ ." 
The youth leaned 1 )R('k "earily. All 
the cntì.lU
iaRm had ùied ou r,f hls man- 
ner. 
"YeH," he 
id, langui(ll)", "I might as 
well. I've got that confounded paiu in 
111Y ('hest again." He f,crutinizcd first 
his l)icture, then "Ïllifr('f1. "It's 110 Uo;t} 
h:ying to paint you! I "ant TJ rian dye 
to mh.. "ith hlaek tor )"our hair, and the 
transparpncyof that sky for Jour s1in." 
He flamed up again with these words. 
""'illifred gathered up the ensel and 
painting-materials, and ",tood "aiting for 
Julian to move. He got up slowly. 
" Just walk to the eJge of the bank 
with lliP first," he f'ai<l ; '" there's going to 
be a sunset !" 
"Ïnifred walked I:Ilowh- to the outside 
of the orchard. Julian" watchetl her 
with a da" niug sU11>ri-;e in his fnec. 
"Aren't ;you going to giye rue yow. 
arm?" he said, hOJislùy. "rill not so 
uncolllllionly f'Ì1'ong all at once." 
She came back to him and he took her 
al'lll, leaning on it as they walked slowl)" 
away. The contact "ith her a:;trong, 
fresh ntJùit
. seemed to give him 
sb-ength, for he walked more btearlily. 
''"hen they rpached tJU' rapidl) :--loping 
ground theJ pau'icd. The valley wa
 
hathed in a golden haze, as if the sun 
were f'hiuillg through an ahuo
pher(' ot 
})owtlered golc1-dust. The lake Ll
 like 
8 plate of burnished hrßSs. "nile they 
waited the sun Halik out of 8igbt, ana 
the hrilliam')" faded from th lalld..;eallt.>. 
.\.t the hurizon ww:; the immeasw-ahle 
golden distance that remain'i "hen the 

lUl st'ts in a (,leal' sk,. 
" Look! " cricd J uÌiull, pointing- to it. 
" 'Yas there eyer an\ thing ::!O beautiful? tJ 
The e
l'itlll)le Y()U
g fèlIO\\ \\ us on fire 
for the mumcnt. .. Hm,kill call:-. it the 
type of iutìnit
. There isn't a doubt 
hut that the H1.
', day und night, 8hut
 u
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in, like a great 'inyertecl howl.' One 
can eyen see t.he end of the ocean where 
it meets the horizon, but that light goes 
on and on. It's like seeing all the way 
through space! " 
'Yillifred understood not a word of 
this-therefore remained silent. Julian 
looked at her, but she turned away with 
seeming shyness. For the first tÏ111e 
since he had known her, her nlanner 
10bt its air of confident protection. 
" I think we lllight as well go back to 
the house," she said. "I heard nlother 
calling me just now." Her shyness COlll- 
municated itself to Julian. He still 
leaned on her arIll as they walked back 
to the house, but did not speak to her. 
"How good you are to Ute," he said, 
suddenly. "''''hat should I have done 
'without you these weeks? I suppose 

vou despise a fellow who is such a broken- 
down wreck as I am ?" He watched her 
narrowly as he spoke. 
Co I don't see why that sholùd make 
any difference," she answered. " You 
arè as much of a nlan, even if you are 
not strong." 
Something in her words seemed to 
give him the deepest pleasure. 
"Thank you!" he said, ",itL proud 
gratitude, "I sha'n't forget those words." 
"'Yhen are you going away fronl 
heI'e ?" she asked, Ìl'relevantly. 
"1-1 don't know exactly," he stam- 
mered, his face falling. " I believe that 
Dick is under orders to take TIle off in 
two weeks. You don't want me to go, 
I hope," he added, with an uneasy laugh. 
"No," she replied, simply. "'Vinter's 
coming on, and it's lonely here then." 
His face flushed deeply. 
" \Y ould you, could you, imagine such 
a thing-" he began impetuously. The 
words died on his lips as Colonel Bren- 
nan canIe rapidly toward them from the 
house. 
" 1Vhy, Julian!" he exclainled, "do 
you nlean to say you're only coming in 
now? " He came to the side where 
'Yinifrec1 was not, and drew Julian's 
arm affectionately through his. " Ought 
you to let the boy stay out so late, l\liss 
Sanford? " He addressed her with re- 
spectful deference. Julian 100keLl froIn 
'Vinifred to his brother. 
" How well you two people take care 
of me," he said. 


The word
 chimecl in with Colonel 
Brennan's thoughts and gave them a 
fresh iIupulse in the direction which 
they had taken. 
"You think so, do 
you, my boy," he 
replied, gently. 


III. 


IT was evening in the little pal'lor of 
the farm-house. A kerosene-lamp gave 
its unequivocal light from the high man- 
tle where it stood. The brass knobs of 
the red-painted cupboards and the flashes 
of the gorgeous wall-paper shone brightly 
in its light. There was another lamp on 
the table where Colonel Brennan and 
Sanford sat, with a checker-board be- 
tween them. Sanford, clad as usual in 
a crumpled linen duster, was engrossed 
in the game. He considered profoundly 
before each move. If his play was suc- 
cessful, he would cast a triumphant look 
at Colonel Brennan; if it was not, he 
drew in his bl'eath, rub bed his head, and 
frownecl 
Colonel Brennan played seriously, but 
absently, with the air of a man whose 
mind was occupied with other thoughts. 
In a corner sat 1\1rs. Sanford, regarding 
them with vacant admiration. As \Vini- 
freLl came into the room by a side-door, 
a moment later, her mother turned to- 
ward her, and, pointing to the players, 
said in a loud whisper, "Now, ain't they 
a picter? The young man's gone to 
bed, and he said he didn't want no beef- 
tea, so JOU can go up as soon as you 
want, 1Vinifred." 
Her daughter did not reply, but seated 
herself by the fireplace, looking medi- 
tatively at Oolonel Brennan. Suddenly 
her father Htruck the table Hharply with 
his fist. 
"There now, colonel, I've got you!
' 
I'1e swept Colonel Brennan's last two lllell 
from the board with an air of triumph. 
".A.nd 'twas as much of a miracle as one 
of them in Scril)ture, for I had the odds 
all against me." 
"'8h, now, 1\11'. SanfoI'll," interposed 
bis wife, reprovingly. 
"Yes, it was; for I couldn't explain 
how I did it," he answered, argunlenta- 
tively. "Now, everyone of them mira- 
cles in Scripture can be explained on 
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Aciflntific groulldR. I'ye e-xplainell som
 
myself. Look at Elijah, going up in t.he 
fiery chariot-'tweren't nothing hut a 
firc balloon! " 
"::\[1'. Sanford, I'm going to hed. Air 

.ou coroin'?" Mid his wife, conclusively. 
"""(.11, I'm thin1.in' Aome of it now," 
be repliNl, humorously. 
As they stunlhlcd through the dark 
hall, :\Irs. Sanford remarked, alnïlptly : 
" I <Ieclarp to gooùness, ef I don't think 
"Ïnifred Sanford coul<l have that lllan 
ef 
he wantec1 to, and yet she's takin' up 
"ith the young one. It pa<.;ses belief 
what she wantH, but sho always was 
queer." "' 
Sanford "as hehind her, 0.11<1 only 
caught her daughter'A name. . 
""That's that about "TinÏfrecl?" he 
asked. 
"Xothin', ::\Ir. Sanforù, I "as just 
speculatin' on tllf' queerness of some 
folks." 
After their dpparture Colonel Brennan 
walked to the mantle and leaned against 
it, gravely regarding "Ïnifred. He had 
given this JOUllg woman, of late, a great 
deal of silent, serious observation. 
"How do you think the boy is, l\fu
 
Sanford? " he began, awkwardly. 
He usually spoke of hiH hrother in 
this way. It was part of his unCOll- 
scious feeling for what seemed to him 
J ulian's e
treme youth. 
h I think he is "'better." 
"You are very kind to him." 
She dropped her eyes slightly. "Oh ! 
it is a pleasure." 
" I reaIlv think t.hat 'ou ha\e an in- 
fluence ovèr him that ;0 one else has." 
He seemed to hattle "ith hiH embar- 
l'a:;:sment. "I know no one to whom I 
tun under such ohligations as I aln to 
you, l\Iis
 Sanford, or for whom I fpel 
a <Ioeper respect. I-I ha\e never had 
a woman for a frienc1. Liying a rough, 
hard-working "r estprn life, I Iun-e heen 
cut off from women's societ
'; hut I 
Rhould like, with )'our perIl1i
sion, to 
consider you my friend "-theRe words 
were utteretl with a direct sincerity 
that took the edcre ofr his sln'ness
 
o 
 
" that we might "-he paused for an iu- 
Rtant, a<J if seeking the right words ill 
which to express hiulRelf-" that we 
might act in concert, w; it were," 
A woman of the world might Imve 
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1)('ell puzzlecl to kIlO\\ exa('tly wIlat to 
reply to such n speech, hut 'Yinifred's 
power of aivination awl hpr p'\.perience 
were both meagre ('nough to hrive Ilf'r 
no difficulty in nnsw('ring. She always 
knew enough not to commit her<Jelf un- 
l(.ss AIle choRe to (In it, aucl Ulf' ol)jeet 
was very plain. Her lips parted in 
their exquiHitc RJIlile. 
""11Y, 
.es; 111 1,0 J'our frif 11<1, of 
courHe." 
Thc::Ic "ords seemed to fiatic;f\ Colo- 
nel Brennan. "Ïnifred mow.cl"' towfinl 
the door, hut sto}>pec1 before going ont. 
"Your brot.her's cough is b tter, lmt 
he's yery weak," she sai
I. 
Colouel Brennan pakd a little unch'r 
his tanned skin. 
"Then you see that, too? He m mIl 
get Htronger-I'd give my liff' to Raye 
the bo
'." H spoke" ith fervent en- 
ergy. 
The young woman recein:,c1 tllis \\ ith 
one of her sJ1llpathetic' silences, which 
might be construed as one pleased. 
The next moment she was gone. 


IV. 


J ULIAX'S portrflit of "Tinifred 
anford 
was finished. He felt it to he the best 
thing he hac1 ever done, find :,"('t he ilid 
not care to baye anyone see it just ,yet. ; 
an inexplicable feeling, even to himself. 
His brother hail gone out shooting that 
afternoon, ana had not }"et returned, 
which furthered him in the indu1gence 
of this fancy. He carried it to hi<J 
room, and, 'leaYing it there, turned 
the key in the door, and put it in his 
pocket. This unusual exertion told on 
hinl; but the RUllllY waunth of the day 
drew him into th
 open air. He walked 
slowly and feebly across the ùrchard to 
a l}uiet meadow where the hay-stack:-, 
still Rtood, drying for the winter. 
Throwin
 himself on the loo
ned hay 
at the bottom of one of t h(' largest 
stackR, he la.y wat('hing the littlf\ ('Ioud
 
that drifted acrOHS the sky. _\. bort of 
rapture of content posscss
d him. "ïth 
his thoughts of the future tlw thought 
of \\ïnifrecl Sanford \\A.,,, inextricably 
mingled. It ::seemed a:, naturnl to lo\"e 
her us to hreathe. She waR U
 nef'es- 
sary to him n-; the air he li\"e<1 in. The 
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difference in their ages caused him no 
uneasiness. It was sOlnething he had 
never realized. He thought 'vaguely 
that his brother would be surprised 
when he knew all that he hoped; but 
'with all Colonel Brennan's unconscious- 
ness of her beauty and charrn, and l1Ìs 
romantic devotion to his first love, Ju- 
lian thought that he nlust feel what 
seEnned to hÏ111 'Vinifred's perfection, 
and that his happiness wOlùd be a hap- 
piness to his brother. 
As he lay there he became aware of a 
presence near by. 'Vinifred Sanford 
moved slowly across the grass toward 
him, and stood looking down at him. 
He tried to get up, but she motioned 
him to keep his position, and sat down 
beside him, leaning against the hay- 
stack. He raised himself on his elbow 
and watched her in that position. She 
wore a large straw hat, tied down with 
a pale flowered ribbon. There was less 
of lnajesty and more of yielding tendel'- 
ness in her beauty than usual. 
" What did you do with my picture? " 
she asked; " nlother wants to see it." 
"Not yet," he answered, l)leadingly. 
"In a day or so I will." 
"You paint very well," she said. 
"It's the best thing I've ever done. 
It isn't any wonder-you've inspired nle. 
I've planned a dozen pictures since I've 
lain here. You will see how my pict- 
Ul'es will sell now. " 
She regarded hÏ111 seriously with her 
shadowy eyes. 
,. 'Vhy do you sell your pictures when 
you al'e rich ?" she asked. 
A slight shadow crossed Julian's face. 
"I wonder what put that into your 
head? I have hanUy a cent in the world 
beJond what Dick "gives me. Dick has 
all the money; he's made no end of 
money in the 'Vest, and although he's 
been very generous to me I can't expect 
to live on him always. It's quite pos- 
sible that some day he might want to 
marry again. I have nlY profession; 
I shouldn't be quite grovellingly poor 
without Dick, but I shall never be 
rich. " 
'Vinifred listened attentively, but 
without any change of expression. The 
shadow l)assec1 fl'om Julian's face as he 
watched her. She semnecl by reason of 
her e
quisite serenity to be raised above 


the consideration of such accidents as 
poverty or wealth. 
Julian leaned toward her. 
"'Yinifred," he almost whispere<1. 
A loud voice broke the silence. 
" ""'inifred ! " called old Sanford from 
the orchard, "your ma says please come 
to the house directly; and it's myad- 
vice, :Mr. Brennan, that you conle in 
shortlJ. 'Veather's changing, and there's 
going to be a tempest pretty soon, or 
my name ain't Hezekiah Sanford." 
'Yinifl'ed stood up. "Don't go! I 
beg you," f,aicl Julian ardently; "I want 
to speak to you. I have something to 
say to you." 
He rose also, and caught one of her 
hands in both his, with a rapid, involun- 
tary movement. 
She quietly chew her hand awaJT. 
"I Inust go now." 
"Tell me that I nlay hope!" he cried. 
She sn1Íled v
guely. "If you like to 
hope, you may. 
'Vith these words she left him. He 
did not attempt to follow her, but stood 
watching her, with aU the hope ancl pas- 
sion of a first love in his young face. 
He flung himself on the ground again, 
with an inarticulate nlurmur. 
The slight breeze died away entirely, 
and the air became oppressively still. 
In the almost suffocating quietness J u- 
lian's confused thoughts becan1e vague 
and peaceful. He lay bathed in dremn- 
like expectancy for a long tinle, while 
the sky darkened with leaden clouds, 
and the twilight fell rapidly. The wind 
loose, blowing in fitful gusts, then sinking 
into stillness once more. 
'''''hen Colonel Brennan came in from 
shooting, it was already quite dark, amI 
one or two great drops of rain fell as he 
reached the farm-house. 1\lrs. Sanford 
stood on the porch watching the coming 
stornl with a scared face. 
"How is Julian?" he asked, anx- 
iously. 
" Ñ ow, don't you worry-he's all 
right!" she exclaÏ1necl "I see him go 
up to his room awhile ago, before the 
StOrIll came up, and just now, when I 
went up there to see what I woulclmake 
him for hil::i supper, his door was locked, 
so I didn't disturb hinl. I thought likely 
he was resting. 'Vinifred was m;kin' 
lie just now, too, and I told her I never 
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Ree nn
.thing lik
 the way )OU t"o folls "You IHn'c mculo mo 'w'ry happy, awl 
take ou al)(mt that hoy." now you must Iwlp me make Juliun 
Colonel Brennan's face lost it:i all,\:- Imppy,"]}{' ..-ni(1. 
ious look. He followed 
lrs. Hanford At t]ws<. "oreIs \\ïnifn'c1 tunl(.(l h(lr 
into the sitting-room. head slightly nsidí', hut her blUiIe 10bt 
""ïll ).ou tell Jour daughter that I none of its triUIllP1J. 
wowd liko to R}Jeak to her for a few As he li,;tcnt.d the life HN'llU'c1 to 
o 
minutes, if she will COllle here," he said; out of Julian's l)orly, aud to 1"11'ih ha('k 
"1 shall cousider it a favor." "ith indignant strength. He staggerccl 
Something in his h1Tave InaUIlCr SC0111- away frOlIl the \\ illdow, uwl rllf-he(l 
ed to imprcss )11'8. Sa.nforf1. hlindly through tho darklles:-., not know- 
"011, the awful!" shc fmid, abruptly; ing where he "ent. Tb. fur) of tho 
"
'es. I'll tell her." 
he li
ht('d tlH' f'tOOll "as an outlt.t for the hunling 
lamp on the table, and precipitatel). left grief ancl disJIln.y that panted \\ithin 
the rOOlll. Lim. He had reached the outHkirts of 
"ïth the fin.;t violent shower of raiu . the "ood be,yond the hay-field, \\hen 
Julian roused hinlself, chilled and star- his momentary 6trength suc1(knly Idt 
tled. His first seuRation waq ono of him. He flung his anns up, "ith a loucl 
})rofoulldlollelinesH. This feeling deep- groan, which WUH caught by the wind 
('lied as he struggled with difficulty, 0.1- and whirled away, abuost before it "a'l 
!)lost blinded by the blasts of wind and uttered, and Htumbling, he fell h(avily, 
rain, towa.rd the farm-house, guicled in Htriking his head againHt the gnarled 
the darkness hy the lights in the win- trunk of a tree. He lay motioulesH, while 
dowse As he neared it there was no the btorm raged over him. F]'ho \ OIUlllC 
sign of any ulleasinf'ss or search for of steadily descending rain seemed lim- 
Lim. He heard 11rs. Sanford's voice it1esH. Th(l minutes lengtheJH'r1 into 
in the kiteheu, in cheerflù conversation hours hefore tho hla"t.'i of" illc1 and ruin 
with Lucinda. At length 110 reached had spent their stren
rth. The
. gradu- 
the house and Ipftlled against tlle frame ally decreased until there \\as Aillnce, 
of one of the parlor-windowA, unahle to eÅcept when a 80It shiver of \\inc1 in 
go farther, his heart beating violent1y the branches of the hees caused a f.!uick 
from exhaustion. The shutters were patter of rain-drops on the dead leaves 
elos('(l, but through the slats he saw whieh covered the ground. 
into the brightly lighted room. By the The moon piereed through the treeð, 
tahlo stood his bl'other and Winifred touching 'with her pale light the dark 
Sanford. He could see hoth their Almdow under them that stillla)" motion- 
faces, and in sl)ite of the roar of the less. 
wind, their words reached him disttnctly 'Yith the moonligllt came voices, but 
through the open" indow. there" as no a.nAwering voice to guide 
"I can't give JOu my fhst love," his thCJn to him whom theJ. t;Qught. 
brother was saying. "I suppose that iA The next day Colonel Brennan sat by 
on'r for both of Uq, but I can give JOU a his brother's hed, \\ here tIle Joung man 
loyal affedion and trust. I "ill do nIl lay, a mere HlulClow of life. blllec they 
in my power to make JQU happy. This had found him the llight before, he had 
is not "aid to influence ,"ou-l know lain thus-still, white, UDc'onHcious. \Iter 
that it could no
lmt ey;rything that 011(1 glance, the doctor, \\ho had hel'u 
money cun do to mako your life a plens- sUJmlloned in haste from 
hc village, Im( 1 
ant and ea
y one shall he done. ".hat told thflm that he was dJ mg. The rea- 
do you say? " SOIlS that he go.\ e were numy fillel con- 
He waitt,a gravely for her answer. l'1usive, hut to Colonel BrcllJllln tlw one 

\. triumpha.nt smile callie on:r "ïni- iucvitable fact "a::i hufficient. 
freel's fa 'C. The strong man leaned over JuliIlll in 
"I say yes." she answered tÌ1"llÙY, look- helpless agouy. 
ing hh,Ü.rht into his C)'c
. "Juliun !" he lll1plorerl, U what does it 
Coloncl Brennall took one of her mcan? I can't lillderstaDd it! Don't 
halld'i in his, and. bending dO'\\"D, k.lliðCc.1 leuve me. J" us going to wake JOu 
o 
it, not h'ndH'ly, hut gratefully. happy. Spent. to llie only Oll<.:e !" 
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A COMPLETE MISUNDERST A1VDING. 


For n mon1ent there was only Ailence. 
Thp bright afternoon sunlight filled the 
I'oom as Julian's eyes o})ened slowly, 
as if stirred from his lethargy by his 
brother's penetrating appeal. 
'Yinifred Sanford's portrait, standing 
on the lnantle opposite, was the first 
thing the young man's eyes rested upon. 
'Yarm and glowing in the mellow light, 
to his numbed senses it was no seInblance, 
but an exquisite reality. 
He held out his hands with mOIuentarv 
strength and passion. 
 
"TVinifred, JVínifl'ed-I love YOll!" 
he n1urmured. Then his eyes closed 
agaIn. 
Colonel Brennan caught the wOl'ds. 
His face became white. 
"Oh God! " was forced from his lips. 
"It can't be that Julian! - it can't 
be- " 
At these words Julian's eyes opened 
again, and this time there was a singu- 
larlJ" lucid expression in their depths 
-a look of full recollection and intelli- 
gence. 
"It's just as well that I'm going, dear 
old fellow," he murnnu'ed. "It has all 
been a mistake." 


He relapsed into unconsciousness and 
in the night passed quietly out of life. 
. . . . 


Two weeks later, Richard Brennan and 
'Yinifred Sanford were lllarried at the 
little l\Iethodist church of Granfield. 
They were to go to New Y ol"k imme- 
diately after their nmrriage, and from 
there to sail for Europe. 'Yinul'e<1looked 
supremely content, but Colonel Brennan 
wore a baffled, haggard air. His n1anner 
to his wife was kind, but he seemed to 
shrink frOIn the congratulations of those 
of the Sanfords' friends who came to the 
wedding, filled '\\ith fluttering curiosity. 
As 1\11'. and 1\lrs. Sanford drove hon
e 
in the two-seated wagon, after parting 
with their daughter, 1\11'. Sanford said, 
with a rueflù sigh: 
"'Yinifred's quiet, mayhe, but its goin' 
to be a long sight quieter without her." 
"His brother's dead, but that ain't 
all," 1\lrs. Sanford replied, "ith more than 
her usual irrelevancy. "'V ell, 'Yinifred'll 
get on anyhow! She's quiet all the "ay 
through; she don't feel llluch. She has 
made a rise and no mistake; but I dunno 
as I eVe!' see a bridegroom look as mortal 
misel'able as that one did to-day." 
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.. It fell in the dusk of the night 
When unco things betide, 
That he was aware of a captain-man 
Drew near to the waterSide, 
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He was aware of his coming 
Down in the gloaming alone; 
And he looked in the face of the man 
And lo! the face was his own," 
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I J' Rob r t I JI( i .\/ 'Vfll JlI. 


Tlln, iH HII' t 1, (If thl' JWI.lI 
'\'h'l 1...,,1.,.,] Ii WOTt] in th. TJi1..'IJt 
Ir th" h'ld Ilf tJJI. }".,J}..'.ry JJiJlM, 
Iu thp d1.l.YH II' tJJlI " w1 awl tIll' fi
 11t. 
By tJII' Hi,l M of tJu' TlLillY 1&" 
'\11"'" lJI'H'r IJ. Htnu!-{ir ('ILlm', 
()u H". ILwflJl liJIM of f}JI' tI"UI], 
H,
 }JI art] tll'. olltl,ultli
h IULHlI. 
I t HalJ
 in hiM Hll- pin
 I arK, 
It }JlHlJrIJNI in hiH wu.ki.nJ he J: 
11J(. WJ.TlJ( 
 J"j"lllJd,., t',.{IL, 
11 utt 'ran " f tlJé II., I. 


L 


(In HI ](".b-f4Í,] H (If \ppin, 
\\ I""J tJ.... lIJiHt hl,.w frlm. th, 
A ht '"art Ht II,..] witJJ u ('amI rt}lJ : 
Au f.LTJ
ry man Wf1M }J(', 
'Jl.... hlt,(ld hi ,It in hiH I firK, 
rlu. hI'Þ(ld ran h'Jt t ) }Ii'f hi wl 
111 rniHt hll'w frl JlIJ du. 'n, 
Awl th r. "as tLL f JlJi>Ton d fJ.d. 


" ( ) wh J.t }JfJ.VP 1 d(m(' to Iny fJ"Í.r'nd, 
, , 
(', W}I'l.t }J'IH' I I] (IW" t I my .1, 
'rh,d. h, Hhl,uI,1 h ('(Ild J.wl tI" I, 
\ud I in tJ.... dangi'T of an" 

otJJin
 }JlJt 11m,.,' T L1.þ(Juf m , 
JJ,UJ , r }".JJiwl and .,.. fllre, 
D 11th at \\ait in tJJ( hi ,J.th r 
In Appiu IJ.nd 
r.aml rl , 
H .1tl at all (Jf tJJ( fl' nil 
\ntl (1',lth I1t L.1.h of HJI f(Jrl]H, 
Caml
()ßH primin,! f.Ç11ull.wkH 
Awl Cawl rlJrm HhaJ"}J4' uin, Hwordø." 
C Jf r be. L I. 
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TICONDER.OGA. 


But this '\\ as a man of counsel, 
This was a nlan of a score, 
There dwelt no pawkier Stewart 
In .Appin or )Iamore. 
He looked on the hi owing mist, 
He looked on the awful dead, 
And there came a smile on his face 
And there slipped a thought in his head. 


Out over cairn and moss, 
Out over scrog and scaur, 
He ran as runs the clansman 
That bears the cross of war. 
His heart beat in his body, 
His hair clove to his face, 
'Yhen he came at last in the gloaming 
To the dead man'!;; brother's place. 
The east was white with the nlOon, 
The west with the sun was red, 
And there, in the house-doorway, 
Stood the brother of the dead. 


"I have slain a man to my danger, 
I have slain a nlan to mv death. 
I put my soul in your hands:" 
The panting Stewart saith. 
"I lay it bare in your hands, 
For I know your hands are leal; 
And be you my targe and bulwark 
From the bullet and the steel." 


Then up and spoke the Cameron J 
And gave him his hand again: 
"There shall never a man in Scotland 
Set faith in me in vain ; 
And whatever man you have slaughtered, 
Of whatever name or line, 
By the bread of life and the steel of war, 
I Inake your quarrel n1Íne. 
I bid you in to my fireside, 
I share with you house and hall ; 
It stands upon my honor 
To see you safe fronI all." 


It fell in the tÍIne of mit1night, 
'Vhen the fox barked in the den 
And the plaids were over the faces 
In all the houses of men, 
That as the living Cameron 
Lay sleepless on his bed, 
Out of the night and the other world, 
Came in to him the <lead. 


"l\Iy lJlooJ is on the heather, 
J\Iy bones are on the hill; 
There is joy in the honle of ravens 
That the young shall eat their fill 
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.. Out of the mazht .nd the oth., world 
Came In to him the d..d." 
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TICONDEROGA. 


1\ly blood iR poured in the dust, 
l\IJ soul i
 Hl>illed in the air; 
And the man that has undone nle 
Sleeps in Iny brother's care." 


"I'm wae for your death, my brother, 
But if all of my house were dead, 
I couldnae wi.thdraw the }>lighted hand, 
N or break the wonl once said." 


"0, what shall I I::\ay to our father, 
In the place to which I fare? 
0, what shall I say to our mother, 
'Yho greets to see me there? 
And to all the kindly Camerons 
That have lived and died long-syne- 
Is this the word you send them, 
Faul::\e-hearted bl'other mine?" 



'It's neither fear nor duty, 
It's neither quick nor dead 
Shall gar me withdraw the plighted hand, 
Or break the word once said." 


Thrice in the time of midnight, 
'Vhen the fox barkea in the den, 
And t,he plaids were over the faces 
In all the houses of men, 
Thrice as the living Cameron 
Lay sleepless on his bed, 
Out of the night and the other world 
Came in to him the dead, 
And cried to him for vengeance 
On the man that laid him low; 
And thrice. the living Cameron 
Told the dead Cameron, no. 


"Thrice have you seen me, brother, 
But now shall see me no mOI'e, 
Till you meet your angry fathers 
Upon the farther shore. 
Thrice have I spoken, and now, 
Before the cock be heard, 
I take my leave forever 
'Vith the naming of a word. 
It shall sing in Jour sleeping ears, 
It shall hum in your waking head, 
The name- Ticonderoga, 
And the warning of the dead." 
N ow when the night was over 
And the time of people's fears, 
The Cameron walked abroad, 
And the word was in his ears. 
"Many a name I know, 
But never a name like this; 
0, where shall I find a skilly man 
Shall tell me what it is?" 



TICONDEROGA. 


G-l7 


"ïth man
 n. man h(' (,oUTlsc-llp(l 
Of hill'h :uul low d..err('(' 
'\Vith UIt) llf'rùsJüen on the J
ountnin'-i, 
.\1Hl tlu fiKlu'rs of the H(>IL. 
Awl he ('auU' Ilnd wput 11IH\pary, 
Awl rea.c1 t1It' hooks of yore, 
AJHl thr rll1lPH that \\"(>1'(> "ritt'll In' men of 01<1 
On HtOlU'S npon t1u. moor. 
And many a Uame he waH told. 
Jiut uever thû llame of hí'i feal'S-- 
Xen'r, ill east or \H'Ht, 
The llnlIlC that rang in lá'i pal'S: 
Kames of men mul of dans, 
X mnes for the grasH aull tllP tree, 
For tlH' HmalleHt. tarn in the moulltuim.- 
1.'he hnuLllest reef in the sea: 
KmllPs for tho high alill low, 
Tlw lHUllf'!i of tIu' ('rug awl the tlat; 
But in all the land of 
cotlalld, 
:x eycr a name like that. 


II. 


And now t]wre WfiR Hpf'ech in tlH' Houth, 
Ana a man of the Routh that wú
 Wl
e, 
A periwig'tl lord of London, 
Ca.lletl ou t IIp danH to risp. 
And the riders rode, and the SUIDwon:-. 
Came to the western shore, 
To tlw lallel of tlIf' HPa ana the heatlu'r, 
To Appin ana )Ialllol'e. 
It ('filled on all to gather 
:From eVf'r
? scrog Ilnd HC"aur, 
That loyed their fathers' tartan 
Awl t11f' aneient game ùf war. 
And down the watel'
? "alley 
..\ud up th(' windy hill, 
Ow'(' more, fiS in the ohl('n timf', 
The })ipes were sounùing shrill; 
Again in highland RuuHhinü 
Tlw naked HtCe} was hright; 
And the lads, onc(:-' mùre in tartan, 
'Yent forth again to tight. 


"0 why Hhouhl I dwell IWl'e 
".Ùh fi weird upon Ill
r life, 
,\Ylwll the C'bnHJHPIl Rhol1t for hatUn 
\wI thp war-Rwonls dash in t:itrife? 
I ('allIlne jO) at feabt, 
I ennnae slN'p in he<1, 
For tllf' '\'OlHler of t1u' w()}"(1 
..\Ild the wal'ning of the <lead. 
It singH in my sh'('pillg ears, 
It hUlHH in Jll
 waking lU'a(l, 
The Jlfime - Tieonderoga, 
The utterm1(
e of the ùeaa. 
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Then up, and 'with the tightiug men 
To march away frOlll here, 
Till the cry of the great war-pipe 
Shall (11-0\\ 11 it in my ear!" 


"There flew King George's ensign 
The plaided soldiers went: 
They ch'ew the Rword in Germany, 
In Flanders pitched the tent. 
The bens of foreign citie::; 
Rang far across the plain: 
The
- passed the happy Rhine, 
They drank the rapid :\Iain. 
Through Asiatic jungles 
The Tartans filed their way, 
And the neighing of the war-pipes 

truck terror in Cathay. 


")Iany a nmne have I heard," he thought, 
In all the tongues of men, 
Full many a name both here and there, 
Full many both now and then. 
'Yhen I was àt home in my father's house 
In the land of the naked knee, 
Between the eagles that fly in the lift 
And the herrings that swim in the sea, 
And now that I am a captain-man 
'Yith a braw cockade in my hat - 
l\lany a name have I heard," hè thought, 
"But never a name like that." 


ID. 


There fell a war in a woody place, 
Lav fal' across the sea, 
A war L of the march in the mirk midnight 
And the shot from behind the tree, 
The shaven head and the painted face, 
The silent foot in the wood, 
In a land of a strange outlandish tongue 
That was hard to be understood. 


It fell about the gloaming 
The general stood with his staff, 
He stood and he looked east and west 
'Yith little mind to laugh. 
"Far have I been and nluch have I seen 
And kent both gain and lo:s:s, 
:But here we have woods on every hand 
And a kittle water to cross. Co 
Fal' have I been and much have I seen 
But never the beat of this; 
And there's one must go down to that waterside 
To see how Jeep ít is." 
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TICONDEROGA. 


It fell in the dusk of the night 
'Vhen uneo things betide, 
The skilly captain, the Cameron, 
'Yent down to that waterHi<le. 
Canny anù soft the captain went; 
And a man of the woolly land, 
'Yith the shaven head and the painted face, 
"T ent down at his right hand. 
It fell in the quiet night, 
There was never a sound to ken; 
But all of the woods to the right and the left 
Lay filled with the painted men. 


., Far have I been and lnuch have I seen 
Both as a lllan and boy, 
But never have I set forth a foot 
On so perilous an employ." 


It fell in the dusk of the night 
"llen uneo things betide, 
That he was aware of a captain-man 
Dl'ew near to the waterside. 
He was aWfl.l'e of his coming 
Down in the gloaming alone; 
And he looked in the face of the Ulan, 
And 10 1 the face was his own. 


"This is my weird," he said, 
"And now I ken the worst; 
For many shall fall the morn, 
But I shall fall with the first. 
o you of the outland tongue, 
You of the painted face, 
This is the place of my death ; 
Can you tell me the name of the place?" 


"Since the Frenchmen have been here 
They have called it Sault-Dlarie; 
But that is a name for priests, 
And not for you and me. 
It went by another word," 
Quoth he of the shaven head: 
"It was called Ticonderoga 
In the days of the great dead." 


And it fell on the morrow's morning, 
In the fiel'cest of the :fight, 
That the Cmneron bit the dust 
As he foretold at night; 
And far from the hills of heather, 
Far fron} the isles of the sea, 
He sleeps in the place of the name 
As it was doomed to be. 



A DR[FT FRO\\ REDWOOD CAl\\P. 
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HEY hw I all kno'wIl him as a shift1c::,::;, worth- 
lcss creature. FroHl the time he first eu- 
tered Red" 00(1 Camp, carrying his f'utirp 
effl'cts ill a red handkel'chief on the l'J}( 1 of 
a loug-handled Hhon'l, uutil he lazily drifted 
out of it on fi plank in tlH' h'rril)le il1uwla- 
tion of ' 3G, they never expectea nllJtl1Ïug 
... l>f-'tte]' of him. In a p01llmunity of F;b'ong 

 men ,\ ith sulh'u virtucs fiIHl charmingly 
fuseillatiugyices, he was toleratptl as pOSSl'SS- 
ing 1lcither-not even rising by any domi- 
n:mt hUIllal1 Wl'aklH'SS or ludierous quality to 
the import:uu'e of a butt. In the dralllali
 
persulLæ of Redwoo<l Camp he was a simple 
"supt'r "-who haa only passive, spepl"hles!i 
rôles III those fierce dramas that were S0111f'tiIllCH unrolle<l hl']H'ath its gre('n- 
cUl.tainea pines. Karnele!iH and pcnnill'!iH, he was ovel'looketl hy the ('('UhUS and 
ignorell hy the tax collectol', while in a hotly-eonh'sted election for sIwriff. when 
even the he:ul-hoards of the scant ecmetery were COl1sulh.a to fill tll(' poll-lists. it 
"as discoverell that neither candidate had thought fit to a, ail himself of his 
actual vote. He" as llebalTed the rude heraldry of a nickname of achievement, 
awl in a ("amp lI1ltcle up of "Euc-hre Rills," "Pòker Dicks," u!}rofanf> Pete," nn<l 
" Snap-shot Harry," was kllO\\ n yagtwly ItS "l1Ïm," "Skeesicks," or "that coot." It 
was rc]üemhered long after, with a feeling- of Rup
rstitiou, that lw had ne,er even 
met with the r1igllity of an accicleut, 110r re('eived the tleeting hOllor of a chance 
shot meant for somf'hody else in any of the liber
ù awl hroadly c-oUlprp}wusive 
('ncoullters which (listin
"uisllCd the camp. And the inulldation thnt finnlly ('nr- 
ried. him out of it was partly anticipated. hv ]lis passive incollll)eten('
., for while 
tllP oth('rs f'seaped-or were dro" Bed in f'sc-aping-he ("ulml,)" tlollted off on his 
plank without an o!)posing ..ftòrt. 
For all that, Elijah l\Iartin-wLich was his real nn.me-'\\as far frOtJl being un- 
tulliaLle or repellent. Tllfit he was cowardly, untruthful. selfish, und lnzy, wus 
undouLtl'dly the faet; perl1fips it was his pe('uliar misforhulf' that, just then, ('our- 
age, frankness, gcnerosity, fUHl activity "ere the dominant fnctors in the life of 
Redwoofl CaJ.ùp. His ::;uhmissive gentleness, his 1UHluestioncd modesty, his half 
refhH'1llellt. Ilwl his u,1lliahl.. exterior couspqueutly a,aill.d him nothing- against 
the faet that hf' was misscd during a ruid of the Digger Iudians, and lir:.d to 
account for it; or that he lost his right to a. gold discovery by failill
 to llll..ke it 
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A DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP. 


good against a blùly, and selfislùy kept 
this discovery from the knowledge of 
the camp. Yet this weakness a" akened 
no animosity in his companions, and it 
is probable that the indiftel'elH'p of t}w 
camp to his fate in t.his final cataHtroPhe 
came purely from a simple fOl'getfulness 
of one who at that supreme lllOlllent was 
weakly incapable. 
Such was the reputation and such the 
"lntecedents of the man who, on the 15th 
of 1Iarch, 185G, fOlmd himself adrift in 
a swollen tI'ibutary of the ßlinyo. A 
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spring freshet of unmmal volunle had 
flooded the adjacent river until, bursting 
its bounds, it escaped thl'ough the nar- 
row, wedge-shaped valley that held Red- 
wood Camp. For a day and a night the 
surcharged river poured half its waters 
through the straggling canIp. At the 
end of that time every vestige of the 
little settlmnent was swept away; all 
that was left was scattered far and wide 
in the country, caught in the hanging 
branches of water-side willows and aldm's, 


elnha
'ed in sluggish pools, dragged over 
submerged me:ulows, a11<l one fragment 
-Leali.ng up Elijah )Iartill-pnnming 
the deyioUH COlu'ses of an unknown trih- 
utar.r fifty InileK away. Had he heen a 
rash, impatient man, lw woula have he('n 
speedily drmvned in Home earlier desper- 
ate attempt to reach the shore; had he 
been all ordinarily bold Ulan, he would 
Imve succeeded ill transferring himself 
to the hranches of some 0 bstructing 
tree; but he was neither, and he clung 
to his broken l'aft-like berth with an en- 
durance that was ha1f the 
paralysis of terror and half 
the patience of habitual nlÎs- 
fortune. Eyentually he was 
caught in a side current, 
swept to the bank, and cast 
m-;}lOre on an unexplored 
wilderness. 
His first consciousneb
 wa
 
Olle of hunger that usurped 
any sentiment of gratitude 
for his escape from drown- 
ing. As soon as his cramped 
limbs permitted, he crawled 
out of the bushes in search 
of food. He did not know 
where he was; there was no 
sign of habitation-or even 
occupation - an
'Where. He 
had been too terrified to no- 
tice the direction in which 
he had drifted-even if he 
had possessed the ordinary 
knowledge of a hackwoods- 
In an, which he did not. He 
was helpless. In his bewil- 
dered state, seeing a squirrel 
cracking a nut on the branch 
of a hollow tI'ee near him, he 
Inade a half-frenzied dart at 
the frightened animal, which 
ran away. But the same asso- 
ciation of ideas in' his torpid and con- 
fused brain impelled him to search for 
the squirrel's hoard in the hollow of the 
tree. He ate the few hazel-nuts he founù 
there, ravenously. The Plu'ely animal in- 
stinct satisfied, he seemeù to have bor- 
rowed from it a certain animal strength 
and intuition. He limped through tIle 
thicket not unlike some awkward, shy 
quadrumane, stopping here and there to 
peer out through the openings over the 
marshes that lay beyond. His sight, 
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hearing, a11<l e'Vcn the S('llSe of AJHPll )m<l 
lJl.'
OIlW pretenlatnrally acute. It was 
the latter which Htul<1elllv arrestpd his 
steps with the odor of (hi
à fish. It had 
a signifìeu'uee he
'olHl the llwrp illstiudH 
of llllilger-it indicated the contiguity of 
Bome Indian elH'ftlllpmellt. \.n<l as such 
-it meant dmìger, torture, and df'ath. 
He stop)Jea, tremhled violently, aud 
hied to cullf:'ct ]1Ïs scattered senses. 
Redwoo<l Camp h:1<l cmhroiled itself 
needlt-'ssly and 1 >rutally "ith the sur- 
rounding Indians, awl only IlCld it
 0" n 
against them 1>y r('("klf'Rs courage fi11<l 
unerring marksulanship. The frequcnt 
use of a ("a
ual ":lwlering Indian as n. 
target for the In'n.dising- rifleR of its 
nH-'lllhcrs had li:ppt up fin UIl<l
 iug lm- 
!red in the heart of the ahorigines and 
I5timulated them to terrible and isolated 
reprisals. The H('alpe(l and Hkinne<l 
dead hody of Jaek Traiupr, tip!! on his 
Lor::,c lU.Hl held hidcou
ly upri
ht by a 
crOSH of wood behind his sad(Ue, hud 
passed, oue night, U Hlo" fin< 1 ghastly 
appm'ition, into ('amp; thp corpsc of 
Dick Ryner had been found nn('hore(l 
011 the 
 river-bcd, dis(!lllbowel1ea :tIll 1 
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fillp<l "ith stOllC awl gravel. FJllC 
oli- 
tary awl ulll'rotc(.ted mCJuhpr of Ucd- 
wooù CaIu)> who fell into the cIlem
"R 
haw Is was dooIlH,'( 1. 
.Elijah .l\[artin l'emf>lllb(,I'c(l this, hut 
hiH fears graduall
. l1egan to 
ub..,ide in 
a. ('(-'l"f:lÌn npa.t hy of tIl<' imfig;nntioIl, 
whieh, pL'rh:q)s, dulled his appn.hen- 
sions and allo" l'll the instinct of hun- 
ger to IJeCOIlle again UpperIlH)J'.t. He 
kupw that the low h:n'k h'llts, or \\ ig-- 
wams, of the Indians were hUllg with 
btripS of dried s'ùmoll, nud hi
 whole 
ht.ing was HOW ("('l1tr(.<1 upon an at- 
t<'lllpt to sh'alt hil
 procun
 a delieious 
mOl'scl. AR 
 et he had distinguished 
llO other sign of life or hahitation; a 
few momcnts lat('r, however, Hlul grO\\H 
ho1<ler "ith an tU1imnl-like trustful1H 
 
in his IllOIllellbuy security, he crept out 
of the thi('k(-'t awl fOl1Wl hillls(.lf w'ar n. 
long, low mouIHl or ImI"l"ow-like stru('t- 
ure of lllud fin<l bark on the river-bfiuk. 
.A Hingle IllllTO" oIH.'llillg-, not ulllikp 
tIH' ('utI"lUlCt' of nIl Es(!uiumu hut gavc 
upon the river, J[nrtin had no dit1i- 
('ult," in reCO t !11i/Îll'" the dmrllrh'r of the 
. n n 
huihling. It was n. .. s\\ t.'at-houst:' an 
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institution common to nearly all the 
aboriginal tribes of Californi
. Half a 
religious temple, it was also half a sani- 
tar
' asylum, was used as a Russian bath 
or 
upeI'heated ntult, from which the 
hrayes, sweltering ana stifling all night, 
hy smothered fÌ1'es, at eady dawn 
plunged, perspiring, into tlH' ice-cold 
river, The heat and slllOke 1\ere further 
utilized to dry and cure the long strips 
of fish hanging fl'Olll the roof, and it 
was through the narrow aperture that 
served as a d1Ïl1lney that the odor es- 
caped which 
Iartin' had detected. He 
knew that, as the b:1thers only occupied 
the hou
e frOlu n1Ìdnight to early 111orn, 
it was now probably empty. He ad- 
yallcecl confidently toward it. 
He was a little surprised to find that 
the small open space between it and 
the river was occupied by a rude scaf- 
folding, like that on which certain tribes 
exposed their dead, but in this instance 
it only contained the feathered leggings, 
fringed blanket, and eagle-plumed head- 
dress of sonle brave. He did not, how- 
ever, linger in this plainly visible area, 
but quickly dl'opped on all-foul's and 
crept into the interior of the house. 
Here he completed his feast with the 
fish, and warmed his chilled limbs 011 
the embers of the still smouldering 
fires. It was while drying his tatterecl 
clothes and shoeless feet that he thought 
of the dead brave's useless leggings 
and moccasins, and it occurred to him 
that he would be less likely to attract 
the Indians' attention frOlu a distance 
and provoke a ready arrow, if he were 
disguised as one of them. Crawling out 
again, he quickly secured, not only the 
leggings, but the blanket and head-dress, 
and putting theIn on, cast his own 
clothes into the stream. A boleler, more 
energetic, or lnore proyident luan would 
have followed the act by quickly making 
his wav ba
k to the thicket to reconnoi- 
tre, taking with him a supply of fi!>;h for 
future needs. But Elijah 
lmtin suc- 
cUlnbec1 again to the recklessness of in- 
ertia; he yielded once In ore to the ani- 
mal instinct of nlomentary security. He 
returned to the intel'ior of the hut, 
curled hÏ1nself again on the ashes, and 
weakly resolving to sleep until moon- 
rise, and as weakly hesitating, ended by 
falling into unéasy but helpless stupor. 


"Then he awoke, the rising sun, almost 
level with the low entrance to t,he s"pat- 
house, waR darting itR (lirect rays into 
the interior, as if searching it with fiel'y 
spears. He had slept ten hours. He 
rose tremblingly to his knees. Eyery- 
thing" was quiet without; he lllight :yet 
et;cape. He crawled to the opening. 
The open space before it was empty, but 
the scaffolding was gone. The clear, 
keen air revived him. As he sprang out, 
erect, a shout that nearlv Htunned him 
t;eellle<l to rise from th
 earth on all 
sides. He glanced around hÌ1n in a 
helpless agony of fear. A dozen con- 
eellÜ,ic circlet; of squatting Indians, 
whose heach; were yi
ihle ahoye the 
reeds, encompassed the banks around 
the sunken base of the sweat-house with 

uccessive dusky rings. Every avenue 
of escape seeIneù closed. Perhaps for 
that reason the attitude of his surround- 
ing captors was passive rather than ag- 
gressiye, and the shrewd, half-Hebraic 
pI'ofiles nearest him expressed only sto- 
ical waiting. There was a strange sim- 
ilarity of expression in his own immov- 
able apathy of despair. His only sense 
of averting his fate was a confused idea 
of eXplaining his intrusion. His des- 
pm'ate Inemory yielded a few common 
111l1ian words. He pointed automati- 
call v to himself and the stream. His 
white lips moved. 
" I cOlue-fl'Oln-the l'iver ! " 
A gutttll'al cry, as if the whole assem- 
bly were clearing their throats, went 
round the different circles. The near- 
est rocked themselves to and fro and 
bent their feathered heads toward him. 
A hollow-cheeked, decrepit old lUan 
arose and said, simply: 
" It is he! The great chief has come ! ,
 


He was saved. l\lOl'e than that, he 
was reCl'eated. For, by signs and inti- 
nlations he was quickly made aware that 
since the death of their late chief, their 
Inedicine-men had prophesied that his 
perfect successor should appear nlÜ'acu- 
Iou sly before thenl, borne noiselessly on 
the 
'iver fJ'011l the 
ea, in the plumes 
and insignia of his predecessor, This 
luere coincidence of appearance and cos- 
tume might not have been convincing 
to the hl'aves had not Elijah l\Iartill's 
actual deficiencies contributed to their 
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1l1l(Juf'stionecl faith in hiIll. :Kot ouly 
hiH inert pOHsí'ssiou of the Hw('at-houh(' 
and ltis apatlH'tic nttitw1e in tlH'ir pn s- 
CIll'C, hut his utter anel {'olllplí'tc UIl- 
li1.eness to the whitc frouticr1'3llicn of 
their knowl(.(lge awl tr:ulitioll-('}"('n.t- 
urps of fire awl H\\ orcl find male\ 0!t'u1 
ndivitv-as" ell as 11Ìs Illlmifpst c1iHsimi- 
la.rit\ 'to t1/(,lIlselYes, H(.ttk(l their ('Oll- 
,ieti
11l of his HUl'l'l1.mtural origin. Hi:-l 
gcntle, sulnnissin\ voice, his J ií'l(ling 
\\ ill, hiH lazy ]l('lplesHllcss, the ahS('lH'e of 
Htrange we:q)()us alii I fi('r('c ('\.plosin.s ill 
his posscssiou, his ullwolltecl Huhril'ty- 
all proyccl him an exception to hiH ap- 
pan'nt rl1('c thnt \\ as ill its(.lf Illira('u- 
lou:-I. For it must hc confessed that, ill 
spite of the eherisheù theorÜ
s of lllOst 
romall("es mul nIl statesmen awl ('om- 
llumtl('r:-l, that fl'W" is the grea.t eivil- 
izer of the SH.yug-c LarLarin.n, and thnt hc 
is supposecl to regard th<.; IH'oweHs of 
the white lWlllll1H1 hi:-l un sterious cl('llth- 
dealiug weapous as e,'iZlence of his su- 
pernatural origin and superior creation, 
the fa('ts ha.ve geuerally poilltc(l to tll(' 
re\'ersc. Elijah l\Iartin was 1lot long ill 
di8eon
ring that when the ::\linJ"û hunter, 
with his oh
olete how, droppe<l (If'ad ù
r 
a hullct from a vie"If'H!i awl appan'ntly 
noiseless Hpace, it was lIot considered 
the lightnings of an avenging Deity, hut 
was tra.ced directly to thl' am hw.;he( I 
rifle of l\.ansas Joe, Hwayecl l)y a vicious- 
nl'SS (iuite as human a!i their own ; the 
speetacle of Blizzm'c1 Dick, ,'ergllig ou 
dt'lirillin irenlel/....:, aud riding" mllllck " 
into nn Iudian village with a rl'yoher in 
each hand, did not impress them as a HU- 
J>{.rna.tural nct, nor exeite tI){.ir respect- 
ful awe as Ulueh as the less harmful 
frenzy of uue of their own Inedieine- 
Illpn ; they were rw! infilH'll(.('d 1 no illl- 
pla("ahlf' 
d1Ï tt' gods, "ho n.la
ed' onl
' 
to drive harcl ùarg-aius and exchange 
mildewed flour and shoddy ùlankets for 
their fish and furs. I m;l afraiù thpy 
regarc1ecl these raids of Christian ci, iÌ- 
izatioll as they looked ulton g11t!;Hho})per 
}Jlagues, famines, inundatiolls, awl ('pi- 
dpmi("s ; while an utterly illlpaHsin' nod 
wa.she(l his hands of the lUetlllH he had 
eUlplo
"ec1, and e, en ellcolu'aged the 
faithful to l'esist and oy('rcome hiR C1llÌs- 
sfirif's-the white de\Ïls! Ha<1 Elijah 
:\lartin Leeu a stu<lent of theology, he 
wmùd havc ùeen struck with the t-iiu- 
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gular r('
"lllhln1H'e of the ne theorie--t-.- 
nlthong-h the applïc'atioll tIH'}'('of \\a'i 
l"P\"('rsc(l-to tlH' ChriHtian fnith. But 
J-:lijah ,rartiu 1Iml Jl(.ithpr th imagina- 
hon of a theologiun nor tlw illsig'llt of ß 
politician. Ht: ouly sa\\ that ]w, hitlu'rto 
Ìglloretl nncl tl('Spih('c1 in a ('Ol11Illllliity 
of hulf-harlmri(' I1U'11, })O\\ translnt('(l lo 
U ('ollllUuuity of I1J{'U "llOlIv Hll\uge, \\US 
respp('h.a nucl \\orshipp(.d I 
It mig-ht lUl\c tunH'clll t--trollg-er l1('ac1 
th1m l
lijtlh's. He \\ a'i at tir
t fright- 
('ll(.a, fí'arfullebt his r('('('ption ('onc .al
d 
SOlllC hicl<l('u irou) , or that, like> the 
1I0wer-('ru\\ ued \ ictilU of llllCi<:llt HItCrÌ- 
tif'P, he \\ as ('
alted ulHl 8ubtainec1 to 
g-iHJ illlportallec fUHI lIIaj('sty to Home 
Ì1lJpeIlClillg' lllartyraolU. rl"lwll he l)('gun 
to {Ireac1 t htlt his iunoc 'nt dee >it-if de- 
('(.i1 it was-Hhoul(l he fli....(.overf'c1; at 
last, pilrtl
. from m('('1.U('SH fiwl IHll tly 
from the animal cOllteutllu'nt of :pl"l'!i- 
<,ut H('('Urity, hc u("C('ptP(1 the 
ituation. 
}'urtullately for him it \\as pur<.l
 PUb- 
Hi,"e. The Gr(llt Chief of the )liuyo 
trihe was Rilllply fin expressionless i<Ìol 
of flpsh awl hloo(l The pre' ious illClUll- 
bent of that office had h('ell an old uum, 
impotent and Hens("le
s of ltlt. ) ulrs 
throug-h age awl c1isease. Thc chief- 
tains and hran's hml cOllsu1tecl ill ('ouw'il 
l)efore 11Ïm, mId perfunctorily suùmitted 
their (le('isions, like offeringH. to his 
ulln'spollSiye Hhrine. In tLe 
Ilrue "ay, 
nIl material e\ ent!i--expedition
, tro- 
phies, in<1ustrics-" ere Sup}Josed to pass 
hcfore thc dull, impassÏ\ {' eJPs of tlU' gn'nt 
chief. for direct acceptance. On the sec- 
ond da
' of Elijah's a('cession, two of the 
hran's hrought a hI('('(liug LUlllllll 
eHlp 
hefore him. Elijah turne(l pule, treul- 
hlec1, and ß.Yerted hi", head. awl then, re- 
mf'1Jl 1 )('ring th(' cltlngf'r of bri\ ing \\ IlY to 
his w('akness, gre\\ still lllOre ghastly. 
The wnITÌors "atchC'c1 hun "ith impns- 
Rioned fnees. A grunt--Lut wh(.ther of 
astonishment. disseut, or appro,"n.l, Lo 
eouIcl not tell-\\ cnt ruund the cil'el(\. 
But the sculp was taken a"l],
 and never 
again npp(.arec1 in his }U.l....('IH't>. 
Au inei(lellt :-;tilll11ore nlurmillg quick- 
ly follo" e(1. T\\ 0 <.aptÏ\ eH, "hit> wen, 
t-;ecureh- houucl Wí'rl' 011(' (lay hrOll.rht 
l)('fore 'him Ull' th(.ir way to .tIll' shd.(\, 
followed ùy a ero\\ d uf old nntl 
 uung 
Hqua\\ s uwl ehilùren. rrIl<" uuhul'PY 
Elijah }"l'("og"nin.(l ill tll(' pri
ollt'r
 Ì\\O 
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1'<U'kers from n aistant Rettl('mf'ut "ho 
<;ollletimf'
 pass('(l tlaroug"h H('(lwof)(l 
('amp. .An agony of tf'rror, t-;haulf', JUHl 
}"('mOl'Se Hhooh. the ps('utlo ('hid to hi'i 
('rest of hig-h ff'athf'rs, n1l<1 l)lalH.IU'(1 hi:i 
fa"(' hf'lH'ath its paint awl ;n.Uow o('hr('. 
To intprfere to sa.yC them from the tort- 
ure t1WY wpre (" i<l('nt1v to ff'l"('Ï\ e fit 
tht. han;ls of tho<;e H(pm
\ s alHl ('hil<lr('u, 
al'eor(1illg to custom, "oul<l 1.0 í'\.pmmro 
ana d('a.th to 11illl fi
 wdl a'i UWlllHCh'f'S ; 
while to ItsHist hy hi<; passiyc prf's('ll('o at 
t hl' horrihlc H:U'ritic.'û of his eounhnlu'n 
was too much for even his" ettk s
1tlsh- 
nPHS. Searf'('ly l...no\\;n
 what h(. <litl ns 
thl' IUg"llhriou'i prm'(.ssion pass('(1 1)('fore 
hilll. ho lmrrie<lk hia hi:i fact' in his 
blanket and turll
tl his h:wk upon the 
H
'elle. There was n. dc:u1 sil('lH't'. Thf' 
warriors \\ ere cyic.h.ntly unprepared for 
this pxtraorainan' cOlH1uct of their ('hief. 
'r1l:tt might hav'c het'n their action it 
was impoHsihlc to ('onjl't'Ìllre, for at that 
1ll0lllPllt u. littlo fHlua.w, perhaps impa- 
tient fOI" the sport t1lH1 partly cmholdellctl 
II\" the f-wt that sho h:ul ])('en HC'lcded, 
0;11" It few <lays befort', as the betrothf'd 
of the new ('Ìlicf, approadlt'd 11Ïl11 slyly 
from the ot1lf'r ",iac. The horrified eyes 
of Elijah, llloment:tril
' raiH(.a frOlll "his 
hlunket, R:tW and recognizeLl her. The 
feebleness of a weak llature, that c.1an'd 
uot llleasuro itsdf diredh. \\ith the 
real ('aURe, yeutea its rage o"n a Recond- 
ary 0 hject. He darted no quiek glance 
of indig-nation and hatred at the young 
g-irl. Hhu ran h
LCk in startled terror to 
her cOlllpanion
" a hurried consu1t
LÌioll 
fullowl'<<l, and in another 1110111eut the 
whole hevy of girls. old \\ omell, and 
ehildrcll were on the wing, shrieking 
fiwl ('ry illg, to their wigwams. 
,. You HPe," Rai<l one of the prisouers 
coolly to the other, in English, "I wa
 
rig-ht. They neycr iutende<<l to ao any- 
thing to us"
 It was ouly a hlut't: Tl1('
p 

[inYos are n. differeut HOli frotH thf' 
ot1u:r trihes. They ne' cr kill anyhoay 
if t1lf'Y can help it"" 
'" You'ro wrou
," 
mitl the otl1('r, ex- 
citf'dly. "It was that hig chief there, 
with "his beaù in a blanket, that sput 
thosc dog-
 to the right ahout. H('ll! 
.lid 
'on !-'ec them run at ju:-;t n. look 
froln him '! He's a high and lllighty feI- 
ler, you ùet. Look at his dignity! " 
"' That's so-he ain't no slollt"h':' sai(l 
YOL. II.-4'J 
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the ot11f'f. g"n.7ing- nt ElijalÙ; 11111fUf.d 
Ilf'ltf 1, ('ritic'ßll
.. h D-( 1 if he aiu't ß 
hor11 ling." 
Tlu. HWltlf'll ('ontli('t ana uttp.. l"(' ul- 
Rion of P11lotioll tlmt tho
f' ...imple \\OJ'<<IH 
('alls('11 ill Elijah'H hn'a..,t ,\a... nhlloh 
in('l"(.(lil,h.. He had 1,el'Jl at tir
t UK- 
tOl1lHh'a 11Y Hi(' f(" elutiou of HIP pe,l('c- 
ful rC'}Jlltatioll C If Hie Ulll...110\\ 11 tri1>l' lu. 
hl1.(1 been ('alkd upon to g-on ru; hut 
f" en this (,OJlifurtÍll:
 as....Ul1lW.(. \\ Wi as 
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nothing compnrí'<<I to the grefití'l" re\"em- 
tion,; implil'a in tho ...penkl'r'H prni"!( of 
hi1llsdf. HL, Elijah )[artin! tllt.' t!c- 
I:;})isf>c.l, tho rl'jeetf'd. tho \\orthl(.N') out- 
Cllst of Hedwood Cllmp, r{'t'o
ni7('tl fi
 ß 
"ùorn king'," no h':uh'r; hi
 PO\\ (r ((.It 
I)\' the 'en" 111en who hail -,cornec.l him ! 
.\.I1c.l he h
1 dOlJ.e nothing-
t()p! haLl 
he aduall)" <<IOlll' Iloilt;"!!" "as it not 
possihlp tha.t 11(' WfiO) ,-,'ally \\ hnt thl') 
thuught hi111 '! Hi., brain rcdctl under 
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the strong, lmaccuRtonwc1 "ine of praise; 
ading upon hiR weak seltiHlmess, it e
- 
aUed hiui for a l11Ol11ent to their llleaHlU'(' 
of his strength, even as their former 
helief in his inefficiency lmd kept him 
down. Coul'age is too often only the 
Inemory of past success. This was his 
first effort; he fOl'gOt he had not earnf'<l 
it, even as he now ignored the danger of 
earning it. The few words of unCOll- 
scious praise had fallen like the blade of 
knighthood on his cowering shoulders; 
he had risen ennobled fr0111 the contact. 
Though his face was still muffled in his 
blanket, he stood erect and seel11ed to 
have gained in stature. 
The brayes lw.clremained standing ir- 
resolute, and yet watchful, a few paces 
from their captives. Suddenly, Elijah, 
still keeping his back to the prisoners, 
tlITned upon the braves, with blazing 
eyes, violently throwing out his hands 
with the gesture of breaking bonds. 
Like all sudden demonstrations of un- 
demonstrative men, it was extravagant, 
weird, and theatrical. But it was l110re 
potent than speech-the speech that, 
even if effective, woul<,l still have be- 
trayed him to his countrymen. The 
braves hluTiedly cut the thongs of the 
prisoners; another impulsive gesture 
from Elijah, and the:y, too, fled. 'Vhen 
he lifted his eyes cautiously froni Lis 
blanket, captors and captives had dis- 
persed in opposite directions, and he was 
alone-and triumphant! 
From that Inoment Elijah l\lartin was 
another nlan. He went to bed that night 
in an intoxicating dream of power; he 
arose a man of will, of strength. He 
read it in the eyes of the braves, albeit 
at tÌ1nes averted in wonder. He under- 
stood, now, that although peace had been 
their habit and custom, they had never- 
theless sought to test his theories of ad- 
ministration with the offm'ing of the 
scalps and the ca})tives, and in this de- 
tection of their common weakness he 
forgot his own. )lost heroes require 
the contrast of the unheroic to set them 
off; and Elijah actually found hiniself 
devising llleanS for strengthening the 
defensive and offensive character of the 
tribe, and was hÎ1nself strengthened by 
it. :\Ieanwhile the escaped packers did 
not fail to heighten the iInportance of 
their adventure by elm ating the charuc- 


tel' and :whif'velllellt
 of their rleliverer: 
find it was pn'Hently anuounced throng-h- 
out the frontÜ'r settlements that the 
hitherto iusiglliticant and peaceful trihf' 
of :\Iinyos, who inhabited a large terri- 
tory bortlering on the Pacitic Ocean, had 
developed into a powerful nation, only 
kept from the war-path hy a 11101'e pow- 
erful but lliYHterious chief. 1.'he Gov- 
ernlnellt se1Ît an Indian agent to treat 
with thenl, in its usual half-paternal, 
half-aggressive, and wholly inconsÜ;tent 
policy. Elijah, '" ho still retained the 
ill1Ìtative sense and adaptability to sur- 
roundings which belong to nlOst lazy, 
impressible natures, and in striped :yel- 
low and verIuilion features looked the 
chief he persohated, nlet the agent with 
silf'nt and becoming gravity. 'The COlill- 
cil was c>arried 011 by signs. :K ever be- 
fore had an Indian treaty been entered 
into with such })erfect knowledge of the 
intentions and designs of the whites by 
the Indians, and such profound igno- 
rance of the qualities of the Indians by 
the whites. It neeù scarcely be said 
that the treaty was an unquestionable 
Indian success. They did not give up 
their arable lands; what they did sell 
to the agent they refused to exchange 
for extravagant-}wiced shoddy blankets, 
worthless guns, damp })owder, and 
mouldy meal. They took pay in dollars, 
and were thus enabled to open more 
profitable conlmerce with the traders at 
the settlements for better goods and 
bettel' bargains; they simply declined 
beach;, ,vhiskey, and Bibles at any price. 
The result was that the traders found it 
profitable to protect them from their 
countrymen, and the chances of wan- 
tonly shooting down a possible valuable 
customer sto})pe<1 the old indiscriminate 
rifle-practice. The Indians were allowed 
to cultivate their fields in peace. Elijah 
purchased for thmn a few agricultural 
inlplenleIlts. The catclún.g, curing, and 
smoking of salmon became an important 
branch of trade. They waxed prosper- 
ous and rich; they lost their nomadic 
habits-a centralized settlement hearing 
the external Higns of an Indian village 
took the place of their old temporary 
encampments, but the huts were inter- 
nally an imprOyelnent on the old wig- 
wams. The dried fish were banished 
froni the tent-poles to long sheds cs- 
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l)('cially f'f)llstnU"t(.<<1 for 1Jmt llUl}U)SP. 
The S\H:u.t-hou::; . \\llS 110 10lig-p}" utiliJ'cf 1 
for "orl<lly purl'OS(\
. The wise awl 
Illig-ht)' Elijah cli(l not att"Ill}>t to n.rOl"Ill 
their I'di:-.riou, but to l'l"l'
er"e it ill it" 
intc'grity. 
That these ÍJuprOYPlllents awl ('lumgl's 
wert:- clu(' to the indul'w't' of OIll' JUall 
'\US ullùouht('cll" true, llut thut he "as 
lle('l's
ari1y a H\
peri()r JIlall (li(l 110t fol- 
10\\. Elijah's 
UC('C'S::; was due part1y to 
the fad that ho hacl bc
n enable'cl to 
ilUprl'
s ('l"l1.till llegatin' yirtuC'H, whieh 
Wl're part of his 0\\ Jl nature, upon a 
COlll1111Ulity ellually cOllstituh.<<1 to re- 
cci,'e thClll, Eal"h was strengtheBl d hy 
the n'l"ogllition ill pa(.h other of tIll' uu- 
expl'eÌl'cl value of thos(' qualities; each 
acquired a eonfidence l)('gotten of their 
HUC'CCSS. Co J k-h it/,'s-h i:-::tace," as Elijah 
::\lartiu wus k110Wll to the trihc nfh'r 
the episude of the l"eleH.
c(l captives, "as 
really )lot 
o nllH"h of an autol"rat U
 
man5' coustitutional rulerH. 


Two years of tranquil prosperity 
l>flssed. Elijah :l\lartill, foundling, out- 
cast, "ithout l"iyilize(1 ties or relation- 
ship of any kind, forgotten hy his c'oun- 
trJ llll'U, and lifted into alil.n PUW1.'1", 
wealth, hl'e-urity, and rl'spl.(.t, IJccanl(' 
-hoIDe:-;iek ! 
It wa:'\ liear the ("loso of a 8U111111er 
afh'rlloon. He was sitting at tIll' cloor 
of his ludge, which overlooked, on une 
side, the far-shinin
 levels of the Pacific 
and, on tIl(' other, tlip 
low dl'Se-t'11 t to t hp 
l"wtivateJ meadows amI banks of th
 
l\Iin
 0 River, that dehuuched through 3. 
waste of salt-marsh, hpach-gTa,;
, Hrllld- 
c1nlH's, awl foamy estuary into tlw OCl':m. 
The headland, o
. In'olllò'ntory-the only 
eIllinenc
 of the )Iinyo ten'itory-had 
hel'll reserved hy him for his lodge, 
part1
' on :Lel"ount of it.-.; isolation from 
the village at its Lu
e, and partly for the 
,iew it COllllluulllec1 of his territory. Yl.t 
his 'H'a.r
'in
 IllHl disconÌl'nted eJ
s wero 
more often fouml on the Ol"ean, a." a pos- 
sible highway of cse:ape from his irksome 
pm;ition, thall on the plnill and the distant 
ra11
e of mountaius, so l"losely connecte(l 
"ith the nearer past and his fonner de- 
trae-tors. In his va
ruc lon
ing htj ]uul 
no desire tu rt'tur11 tu tIll'm, e, en ill tri- 
umph ; in bis present ,:)ecurit;\ there still 
lingl'red a douLt of bis aLility to cope 


(j:) 
, 


,\ it h tJ 1(' old ('Olll Ii tionH. It \\ IlR more 
lil . his easy. iwlo!t-lit l1atnl"l -\\ llÍf.h re- 
,in'cl ill hi; prokpe1Ïty-to truht tu thiM 
Jt.ast 1'llu.t i('al awl }"('mfltp t-fllntion of 
hiH tronlllt,. Hi..; homl hÜ.kn(!'oM \\Us aM 
,ag-ue aM hi" plan for l'!--("Il}J(' frOJu it ; he 
clicll10t k110\\ e'lldly "hat 11(' regrc ttuI, 
11\1t it "Il'i JH'ol)lll)IJ MOlI1l" liff lu' ]uuluot 
cujO) ('(1, homo plNlsure that luul (,.,capt.d 
]1Í'i forml l' iuc'OI1lIH'Ít'Ill') wj(ll'oH
}"t
. 
H(
 ]lIlcl hat tl1\1'i It l1\lllCln'cl titHl'h, HH 
aiJlllt'
sly hlinking at tllP' a
t }>oH!',ilJili- 
tips of tho hhining (-;C'a l,'
 find, turning 
his lml.k UpOIl the }l('an'r HnJ )HOl"(' I'l"ac- 
tic-ahle DlOuubLÏus, lulll'cl 1". tIll' far-ofl' 
heating" of monotonous roll(.
.." the luncl)' 
c'r.}" of t h.. ('urlt.w filH ll'lovc.r, t llC' dro\\ hY 
c1mugl'H uf Illtl'ruate In'caths of cuol, fra- 
grant r<:e(18 und \\ arm, 8pi('
 blUlds that 
hlew a('ro
s his ('ydills, ancl f;U('e-ulllhe,l 
to slC'(.p, as he hac! cluu" a ]1\uHln'cl tiUll's 
l,efore. The nan'o\\ strips of C"olorcd 
('loth, insignia of his dig-nit)", tlaplwù 
la..til,y frol1l his h'll1-po!f.s, und ut la
t 
scemc(l to f-ilumbcr ,Üth him; the shad. 
OWH of tho leaf-tracen o thro"n by tLe 
ha.y-trel', on the 
ro;lIul at his"' fpd, 
8l"areely ("11:mgcd it:.; })attc'rn. XothiJ1
 
lllO' eJ hut tbe round, restleHs, LCIT' -like 
('n's of "Tac'hita, his ('hil(l-"ife, th
 for- 
u;cr ]wroinc of thc' iuci(Icut "ith the 
captive pa('kcrs, ,,110 sat neur bel' lord, 
anned \\ ith n. willow wand, \\ at ('hful of 
intruc1ing' "asp
, 
alld-flies, lUHl e, Cll the 
more ostcntatious aclYfilll'('S of a rotunù 
and clerical-looking humLle-ùee, "ith his 
1ll0liotonous homih-. Contf ut, tlulllh, 
suhlllissin" vacant,"' at bUl"h times, "-a- 
chita, deùarreù ]1('r hushand'l3confilh:nces 
through the llatiY(> cust01W; RlHII1Ís own 
iuclifl'erent t:u'iturnity, Hatishecl hersl.If 
l)y gazing at biIn ,,"'ith tIle \\ontlering 
lJutindf('dual H)lllpathyof n faithflù dog. 
Uuforhmatl'ly for J
lij:Lh lu'r ]mrdy rnc- 
chanieal ministration l"oulc1 not prm ent 
n. more (langerous inu'usion upon his se- 
curity. 
Hl: u." ukf' "it h 0. light htart, Ilnd e
'et) 
that gradul\.ll
' theù u})on tL." omnn a 
look of returning C'ons('iou!--lll':o.:-J. 'Y fl- 
l.hita }>oilltecl tilllidl
' to the villnge 1wlow. 
u Th( )I(''';
('Ilger of the On'at 'Yhitp 
Father has ('ou)(' to-ùay, "ith his "agons 
auel hors('s ; he \\lmlcl "'t;t'l' the ("hid of the 
'IillYo
, Lut I \\ou1ù not ùi
turb m, 

ni
 - 
Elijnh's hrow l'ontraded. Belieycd of 
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afternoon ," 
of a summer 
the close 
"It was near 
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its f"harndN'istic uwtaphor, lw kn<,', t hnt 
this weant that tlU' lll'\\ Iwliall ug..ut 
had IlHule his usual ofiicial ,isit. UJH1111l(1 
('\.hihih.d tlH
 usual fln\.id," to see tho 
fmuons dLÎt.ftaill. 
 
,. HoO(l !" Iu'said. "'Yhitc Hahhit I hi"i 
lipu t PlUm t J \\ ill f)('P th(\ .:\ re:-,senger awl 
('\.('haJlge gifts. [t i
 ('Jloug-h." 
"The white llu'sseng-l'r has hr()u
ht 
hi:i wan
ee r white] \\ 01ll:m \\ ith him. 
'r.hey woul<1 look upon the faee of hiul 
\\ ho hides it," ('outiulU'(l ,raehita, dll- 
hioush. "Thev w01ùd thëlt "-achita 
shoulâ bring tl,"l'111 nearer to where my 
lord is, that they might see him when 
lIe knew it Dot." 
Elijah glaueed moodily at his wife, 
with the half suspicion with whieh hf'still 
re
anlea her alien eha.racter. " Thl'n 
let ""n.chita go back to the squa\\ sand 
old women, aud let her lâde herself ,\ ith 
the111 until the wangee strangers are 
g-olle," he said, curtly. .. I have spoken. 
( , ,,, 
'-0 . 

\.r>eusto1lled to tllf'Re abrupt dismis- 
sals, "hich dicl not necessarily indil'n.te 
displeasure, '\?achita. disappcared \"ith- 
out a word. Elijah, who had l'isPll, re- 
mainecl for a few luomcuts lea.ning 
against the tent-paleR, gazing abstra('ted- 
h towa.rd the sea.. The hee
 droned Ull- 
i
terrllptedl.r ill hi
 cars, the far-off roll 
of tbe breakers came to hÎ1n distinctly; 
hut sucldenl
', with greater distinctness, 
callle the murUllU' of a w0111an'
 voil"P. 
h He don't look savage a bit! "'hJ?, 
he's real handsolllC." 
.. Hush! YOU-" H:l.id a seconù voice, 
in a frightc;led whisper. 
"But if he did hear he couldn't un- 
clerstaud," returne<1 the first voice. A 
snppressed hriggle followecl. 
Luckily, Elijah's na.tural and acquired 
habit:; of reprcssion suiteù tbe l'mel"- 
g('nl"Y. He dÜl uot 1110' c, although he 
felt the quick blood tly to his face, awl 
thp voice of the first speaker had suf- 
fuse(l him with a strang'e ancl ddicious 
antieipation. He restraiucd himself, 
though the words she had naiyel
. 
drol)pecl werc filling him with ncw awl 
tn'llllllous sn
g-estion. Ho was ulOtion- 
less, even while he felt that the vague 
longing" antI yearning which bacl posscss- 
ell him hitherto was now llly
teriously 
taking SOllie unknown form aud netion. 
The Illunllul'Íng ce.tsed. The humblc- 


I:(jl 


hee's drOlw ag-ain hecame ac;('('uòallt-ß 
,.,nclclc-ll fear 
eiL('cl him. Rhe ''':1Ii yow.!; 
he Hhouhl ueyer "iee her! "lÜle he 
luul Htood there 11. dolt aud sluggard, she 
h:ul tmtisth-,l hl'r euriosih? Ilwl I-'tol<.n 
away. \\ïth a tm(ldlll J i;.l(ling- to im- 
pulsc, }l(' (1artpd (1 uickly in the dir .(.tioll 
\\ Ill'l'(
 Ill' h:ul hcarcl her voice. fhe 
thi('k(.t Ul()\CÙ, parte(l, ('l'ildd('(l, and 
11.IStlccl, and then ulHlula.t.d thirt)" feet 
hefore him in u. Ion
 w.lYC, a,-; if frolll the 
pas:-;ag-e of t-iOI11e hUH', Í1n isihle ngure. 
Hut at the HillJIe 1ll0luent a little cr)', half 
of alarm, half of laug-hter, brol.e from his 
,er.,' fl,(.t, :lnd It hl'Ut 1llfl1lj'al1ito-hu
h, re- 
laxell hy frightenecl nngen;, tlew hack 
a
ainst his hreast. 'rhru')ting it hurried- 
1.," 11.<.;idc. his stooping', ea
cr face came 
almost in contact "ith the pink, tlushec1 
cheeks and tanglell curls of a "oman's 
hl':u1. He \\ Wi so near. her moi<;t unù 
laughing eyes ulIlio')t drO\\lled his pager 
glance; her parted lil)S and white teeth 
"cre ,.,0 ('lose to his that her lluick 
hreath took a"ay his o"n. 
She ha(l (hopped on onc knee, w., her 
companion fied, expecting he would 
on
rlook her as he passed, hut his dir('ct 
onset had c\:tracted the f('minine uuter\". 
Yet eycn then sbe ilid not seem greatly 
frighh'ned. 
" It's onI.y a joke, t-iir," she said, cooll)" 
lifting hCl13elf to her feet by grnspin
 
his arm. "rnl .:\Irs. Dall, the Indi'm 
agent's wife. They 
micl JOu \\ ouldn't 
let anvhod v see you-ancI I determined 
I wo';'ld. .. That\.. all!" She stopped, 
threw hack her tang-led curl... hehind her 
cars, Rhook the briers anti thorns trom 
her skirt, and added: ., ". ell, I reckon 
vou aren't a.fraic1 of a "oman, are you? 
So no harm's donc. Good-bv!" .., 
Rhe drew slightly baek a
 if to reÌ1"cc.1t, 
hut the dasti('itv of the UUU1Z:tllito 
a
ainst whieh she 
\\ as }('alling thre\\ 11('1' 
forward once more. He again inhaleù 
the perfume of her ha.ir ; he ß.1W e' cn the 
till
? frec'kles that (1arIi:l'ucd Iu.r upper 
lip and brought oui the moist, red curve 
below. .\. smltlen recollection of a pla
- 
mate of his vagahoutl ehilcUlOOll flashed 
across his miucl; n. \\ ihl il1
l'iration of 
luwleHsne:-,s, heg-ottell of his past experi- 
ence, his 
olittHle, his dictatorial power, 
Rwl tho bealth of the WOlllllll before 
him, lllountecl t
 his hrain. He threw hi., 
arms passionately around her, lU'l:::-.-,nl 
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his lips to hers, and with a half-hYl:'teri- phwid moon. bet" een the lmmehes of a 
cm laugh drew hack awl disappeareù in tI'ee where they had been hidden. and 
the thicket. Hhone sel'enel); and impu')Sively after 

rrs. Dall remained for an instant her. 
ùazed and stupefied. Then hhe lifted her . 
ann n1echanicalh', and with her sleeve 
wiped her bruise
l mouth and the ochre- 
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stain that his paint had left, like blood, 
upon her cheek. Her laughÍ11g face had 
become instantly grave, hut not from 
fear; her dark eyes had clouded, l)ut 
not entirely with indignation. She sud- 
denly brought down her hand sharply 
against her siùe with a ge::;ture of dis- 
eovery. "That's no Injun!" she said, 
with prOlllpt decision. The next min- 
ute she plunged back into the trail 
again, and the dense foliage once more 
closed aronnd her. But as she did so the 
broad, vacant face and the mutely "on- 
dering eye::; of 'Yachita ro::;e, ìike a 


,- 
 


A nlOnth elapsed. But it was a month 
filled with lnore experience to Elijah than 
his paHt two years of exal- 
tation. In the nn.;t few clays 
following his meeting with 
1\1rs. Dall, he was possessed 
by terror, mingled wit h 
flashes of de::;peration, at 
the remeIll brance of his 
rash imprudence. His rec- 
ollection of extravagant 
frontier chi,.alry to woman- 
kind, and the s;vift retrihu- 
tion of the insulted husband 
or guardian, alternately fill- 
ed hÌ1n with abjeet fear or 
extravagan t reckles s n e s s. 
At times prepared for flight
 
even to the desperate aban- 
donment of himself in a 
canoe to the waters of the 
Pacific; at times he was on 
the point of inciting his 
braves to attaek the Indian 
agency and precipitate thp 
war that he felt would be 
inevitable. As the d a v s 
passed, and there sepn{ed 
to be no interruption to his 
fl'Ïencllv relations with the 
agenc):, with that relief a 
new, subtle joy crept into 
Elijah's heart. The image 
of the agent's wife fraIned 
in the leafy screen behind 
hi
 lodge, L the perfuIlw of 
her hair and breath mingled 
with the spicing of the bay, 
the brief thrill and t
ntalization of the 
stolen kis
 still haunted him. Through 
his long, shy abstention from society, 
and his two years of solitary exile, 
the fresh beauty of this young 'Y (,Ht- 
ern wiff', in Wh0111 the frank artlessness 
of girlhood still lingered, appeared to 
him like a Ruperior creation. He for- 
got his yague longings in the inception 
of a l110re b.ngible but equally unprac- 
tical passion. He remeIllberec1 her Ull- 
eonsciom
 and spontaneous admiration 
of hin1; he dared to connect it with her 
forgiving silence. If she had with- 
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helù her ('onfi<1p]l('PR from 1]('1" 111ls1)n.nd, 
)1(' coul(l hopp-ht' hlH'W not. e'\.actly 
w ha t ! 
One afternoon ".nchita put intI) his 
hawl a fohl('(lllot(.. \\ïth an instinctivc 
pr('sC'ntiBH'nt of its contents, Elijah 
b 11"11('<1 red all< 1 em hmTaH:-,e( 1 in rceci "ing 
it from t h(' ,\ oman ,\ ho was l"('coo'niz .J a
 
his ,\ife. But the illlpassin., HlJnnissive 
IlHllllll'r of thi
 househol(l drudge, in- 
stead of touehing his cons('iell(; " seemed 
to him n., ulglLr :nul hrutall\.('(,l'ptance of 
the t;ituntioll that dulle<1 whatcvcr com- 
}Junction he might have had. Hc OpCllCÙ 
the Iloh. Ilwl rp:H I hnrrie<1lv as follows: 
"Yon took a OT('at frc(.(ÌuUl "ith me 
b 
t1e other day, and I :Ull justine(l in tak- 
ing 011(' with you now. I belie, e J"OU 
undprsbuHI Ellglish as ,\ell as I do. If 
you want to e
plain that, and your con- 
duct to me, I will he at the Aame place 
this nfh'rnoon. l\Iy fripnd will accom- 
pan)" me, hut she n
ed uot Ill'llr what you 
Lave to 
aY." 
l
lijah 
('ad Ule l('tt<'r, which Iuight 
have hPPll written In" an ordinary school- 
girl. as if it had con;'eyed the v
ile<l ren- 
dezvous of a prÌllcess. Th(' reSf-'rve, cau- 
tion, awl shyness which had b(,P11 tJl(' saff'- 
guard of his weah nature wcre swnmped 
in a tlow of immature passion. He tIew 
to the intf'n"ipw with tlll' eagerness and 
ine
p{'rienee of first loy('. He was ('om- 
pletelyat her mercy. 
o utterly was he 
suùjugated by hcr presence that she diù 
not (-'V('11 run tlw risk of his passion. 
'\lmtevf'l" sentiment might haye lllinglc(l 
with her curiosity, HIre was neyer ('on- 
He-ious of n llel"('
sity to 
u:tra lwrsp}f 
againRt it. At this to'('('oIHI JIlf'('ting she 
was in full possessiull of his sc('rf't. H(\ 
had told her (.n.rytbing ; f'11<' had prom- 
isl'<<! nothill(r in rdUl"ll-Rh(' h:ul not 
("'('u a("('('pt.'
lltllything. E,-en 11<'1' adunl 
nfter-rf'lations to tIw tlenoUPlllf'nt of hi
 
}):lssioll arp stilJ to'hrowl('(l in lllysh'ry. 
:x p,'prt1u'lpto's, E)ijah lin.a h\ 0 'H'(.ks 
on t]l<' lUlsnhstalltial lHeJllory of this 
lllN.tillg. ".hat might hnn' follo,\ p<1 
('oul<<l not hl' kllow)), for at thp (.ud of 
that time an outrag'('-::;o ab'oeious that 
('Vf'Jl the peacdul ::\Iin
 os were thrilll.(l 
with SaYficre indignation-" as eomlllith.(1 
un tIll' o
tsldrt
 of tlu' ,il1agp. An 01<1 
('hicf, who hwl 1.e('l1 s1>c<'iall
 sd(.(.t('d to 
(ll'tù with tlH' Iwlian ag('nt. IUHI \\ ho k('pt 
a S1l1:L1l tr:uliug outpost. h:L(11)(,l'll kiHp(l 
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IUHl his g03ds (l('f-poi)pd hy a ]'(.(.kl{>to;H 
H(.fh\ ood jmek('r. TIll.' mur(krl'l" Lull 
('ooll
 Rai(l that Ill' waR only "s('!\ in
 
on t " tIll' tool of n. halu 1 nJr.]) t ÌluposÌ1n'( 
011 th<- lio\" 'mment, amI that hp do.rl'tl 
t hl' arl'h-impostor lti1llsl'lf, the bu-('ulleù 

I inyo ('hid, to ]u.Ip him
df. .A \\ Il' (' 
of lIngo'l'rlluùle fury Fmrg{.<l up to tJt(> 
\"pry t('ut-pol<.s of Elijah'li lu<lg(> awl de- 
mIUl(ll'(1 \('ngl"luu'('. Elijah tn'ml,h'(l a])(l 
L('sitate/1. In tJll' thral<lOlIl uf his F;('It1-.;h 
p!lsRioll for )lrs. Dall he <larpù not l:'OD- 
t(,111platl. Il ("ollisiou ,\ith IH'r ('olmtr
- 
men. He \\ould lun > again Honght 
refugl' in hi,; pussive, UOll-culumitta) 
attihul(., hut )1(' knew tlu> imp<'rsomù 
eharadcr of Iwliau n.trihutiou awl ("0111- 
penshtioll- n. Hucrific-c of equal value, 
,\ ithout rpfl'reIlN' to t he C-lÙpllhilit
 of 
the yic-tilll-a1ul hp <In'lull.(1 ,",OUIe 
pOJ1- 
tmwons outhrcak. 'ro pre' ('ut the ell- 
for("p<1 e"\.piation of the crime 1))" some 
ill1l0Cl'ut hrotJll'r paf'kf'r, lIe ,\ as ohligl"(l 
to gi, e orders for the pursuit and arn'st 
of the ('riminal, S >(.r .tly hoping for his 
('s('apl' or t1w int<'rpositioll of t-;ome eir- 
('u1IIsbuu'p tu avert his punisluul'ut. A 
day of slùlpn e
pectan<'
 to the 01<1 men 
amI sqmt\\ s in camp, of gloomy au
id
 
to Elijah alOJl(' iu his lodg-p, follo,\ e<1 
the tlcparture of the hrascs on the" nr- 
path. It was midllÏght "hell they rc- 
turnl'll Elijn.h, "ho from his hahitual 
reSl'rYe amI thc nc('cptcd ctiqm.tte of hiH 
pxalted station Imcl remlliue(l illlplli'si'\"e 
iu his tellt, only ]aw\\" from t)ll' guttural 
rejoicings of the squaws that the ('
- 
}wrlition had l'l.en R\H:t"('h:-.hIl und the 
l'1l) Iti\"e was in thpir haml
. .At any other 
timc Ill' might Imn' thought it an C\ i- 
dl']l('e of fo;ome growing sel'pt i('ism of IliR 
iufnllihility of jwlguH.ut nml a dimiuu- 
tion of r('sl'('(.t that th('
 di(lnot eoutront 
him \\ith their l'risOlwr. But he "US 
too glad to ps("apf' from the ùanger of 
('
posnr(' and possihll' alTaigmll('llt of hiR 
past liff' h
. the. dcsp('rat(' cnptiy(', CYl'n 
though it might not 1m, c l)('('n undt\1"- 
Rtoo(l l)y tIll' f-}>('('tntorK Hp rdll'd('(1 
that tJw olllission lIlight 111l\"l' ari
ell from 
tlll'ir rceoll('('tion of his prC\iom; 0.' ('}"- 
sion to a retaliation on other pri..,onl'r
. 
Euough tlInt t)If'
 \\ouhl ,\ait his :--i
llal 
for the torture uud cxecution at 
uurisp 
the lle
t (lilY. 
'fhl' night )m:-;s('(l 
lo\\ 1
. It ih 11101'(' 
tll:LH pl"ohtl)h' that tlu' :-;dti:-oh aud i
no- 
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ble torments of the sleepleR3 and yaciI- a few daJs, hut that Rhe was to remain 
latillg judg-e were greater than thosc of and C'omillUllieate with Elijah. 
Le 
the prisoner who dozed at the Rtake ùc- ,,"ould lllHlprstand cVt'rything-, perhaps; 
h, eeu his ('lu'ses. Yet it was part of at leaHt she wouhl know that the pri
- 
Elijah's fatal weakness that his kinder oner's release was to please her, but 
anll Ulore human instincts were domi- eycn if Rhe did not, no harm would be 
nated evell at that IllOlllent by his lawless dono, a whito lnan's life would be saved, 
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passion for the Indian agent's wife, and 
his indecision as to the fate of his cap- 
tive was as much due to this preoccupa- 
tion as to a selfish co:nsideration of her 
relations to the re
ult. He hated the 
prisoner for his infelicitous and untime- 
ly crime, yet he could not make up his 
lllind to his death. He }Jace<.l the gToulHl 
before his lodge in dishonorable incel'- 
titucle. The small eyeR of the suhmis- 
sive ""achita watcheZl hinl with yague 
solicitude. 
Toward morning he was struck by a 
shan1eful inspiration. He would ereep 
unperceived to the victim's side, Ull- 
loose his bonds, and bid him ilv to the 
Indian agency. There he was t
 inform 
11rs. Dall that her husband's safety de- 
l)endecl upon his absenting hilllseif for 
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and his real motive wOlùll not he sus- 
pected. He turned ,vith feverish eager- 
ness to the lodge. 'Yachita had disap- 
peared-}Jrobabl,v to join the other 
women. It was' wdl; she would not 
suspect him. 

rhe tree to which the doomed man was 
bound was, by clU;tOln, selected nearest 
the chief's lodge, "ithin its sacred en- 
closure, with no other protection than 
that offered by its reserved seelusion 
and the outer" semicircle of warriors' 
tents before it. To escape, the captive 
would therefore have to pasH beside 
the chief's lo(lge to the rear awl descend 
the hill toward the shore. Elijah would 
show him the way, and make it appear 
as if he had escaped uuaiùed. As he 
glided iuto the shadow of a group of 
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pine's, }l(' ('011111 (limly dÜ.;('C'rll tll<' out- 
line of the df'still('(l ,idim, Se('UrN} 
again
t onf' of tlu' large}' tr('('s in a sit- 
tiug postun:, \\ ith hifi heat! falkn for- 
\\anl on his hrp:lst as if in RiceI'. But 
at the h:Ulle 1ll0l1lent auother fiht'llrC 
gli,l(.t! out frolll the HhadO\\ :tIul ap- 
In"uaehed the fatal tret'. It was ", a- 
ehit.t! 
1[(. ...top}>C't! ill ItUla/.t'lll(,Ut. But in 
auut)wr instaut n. tlash of inh.lligencc 
mado it d('ar. Ho l'emem 1,e1"(,:<.1 lH'r 
'agm' 1ll1Pasi11t.'sH a11l1 Holieitwle at his 
agitatioll, lll'r ",wIdell disa} 'I)('arance ; 
she hall fathUll1(.<l his }>f'l1)le,ity, as she 
hatl once lwfor('. Of her (m n ttl'eord 
shp "as goiug to 1'(.leas(' tht' priso11er! 
The knife tu ("ut his cord:i glittered in 
}1('r hau(l. Brave and faithful animal! 
He held his hreath as he drew nearer. 
But, to his horror, the kuife Hl1l1Ilell}.)' 
flashed in Uw air and (lm1ed down, 
ngnin alii 1 again, Ul'ou the hody of the 
]wlpless nl:Ul. There "as a ("ollvnlsive 
struggle, lmt no outcry, and thE' next 
moment the body hung limp ana inert 
in its cords. Elijah woul,l himself have 
falleu. lmlt-failltiug, agaillst a tree, hut, 
h
' a revulsion of feeling, came the quick 
l'eyelatioll that the desperate girl hall 
rightly soh ed the pro hI em ! 
Lc IUlIl 
done what he oUgllt to have dOlle-and 
his 10Jalt
" and manhooù were preserved. 
That ('0:;1\ iction and the courage to act 
upon it-to have called the sleeping 
lJl'a'"es to witnes::) llÏs sacrifice-would 
have bayeÙ him, but it was ordered 
(,tlu'l'wise. 
As the girl rapidly passed him he 
threw out his hand and seized her 
wrist. "'YllU aiel YOU (10 this for?" hp 
(lelUllllded. 
 
H FOI' you," she 
a, stupirU
. 
" 
\nd whv?" 
"B('("ausc' you no kill him-you love 
his squaw." 
"Jli.
 
quaw!" He staggere<1 hack. 
\. tp!"1'ihle suspi('ion tlasllE'(l Up011 him. 


(;( ;,) 


Hp flasht'c1 'Va("hita n.siflp mid rail to 
tlH" tn'e. It \\U.'i tho hod\" of tilt, J JUlian 
agult! 
\.horigil1al jm,ticc'}uul h 'P11 hati
- 
tit',l. The "arriol':i 1m(1 110t (",LUght tlu 
In 1I ,.d,'", ,.. hut. t rue to tllt.ir i<1ea of, i(':u'- 
iOUH retrihutiun, h:ul ùetenuine<1 upou 
the ("piatory fuwriti('t' of n.lif(' no;, n.luuhlí" 
awl iUllOC('ut tl'i tlw on(' tlu y Im,llo:-.t. 


"So tllt' (;0,'rIl1l"11t }I(" u.t l.1.:-.t \\oko 
up l!wl \\ipp1l out tl!(>Jll ('u"Öhf'fl j)igger 
:i\Lill
h'S," Hai<1 :-;llalHihot Harr) , ao; ho 
la.ill <10\\ 11 the neWf.papel', iu tllE' hrHud- 
]H'" saloon of tIll' hrawl-lH.'W to\\ 11 of 
Red \\ ood. "I bce tht.'y'n. htallll)f',k<1 
hoth hauks uf the ::\IÏ1l\ 0 Hi, ('1", awl 
sput otI" a lot to Uw res('r'
atioll. I reek- 
011 the 
l<lif'rs at }'ort Ca...:i gut ",i("k o' 
f,clltimcut after those houlHls kil1(.d tho 
Iujuu agent, au(l nre l)('giulling' to ng-reo 
with us that the ouly , gou(lllljUll ' i
 a 
df'a<l 011('." 
., 
\.lld it turus out thnt that \\ ollder- 
ful ("hid. that thelll hH) packel":i 11S(.a tll 
rave ahout, wuz ahout as big a dc.,;1 ez 
au\", aud tried to run ofl'" ith the agE'uf'i 
wÜ"e, onlY the 'HllTiors kille<1 Jl('r. 1',1 
like to kl
lOW what become of him. 
ome 
says he 'n as killed, others ullo" tLut he 
g(;t a\\ay. I\ e L('('rd tell that h
 waR 
originally Home kind of )[dhodi
t 
})reacher I-a kind 0' saint thnt got a 
sort 0' spidtooal holt on the 01(1 SqlUl\\ S 
alld ("hildr('ll." 
''''In don't you ask olù :-;kec'sieks"! 
I see he's baek lîere ag'in-all<l gruhhil1' 
alollg at a ùollar a (lay on tnilin's. He's 
heell 
olllewLel"e up north, they say." 
"'Yhat, Skeesicks? that shiftl(::--
, 
o'n'r,' CHRS! Y Oil h(.t h(> "usn"t mn- 
\Vhe
'c wlwre there" as <langer or tìgl;t- 
ing. ""hy, .you might ae; "ell he\" sus- 
peded It illl of heing' t 111' hig dlic.f him- 
self! Then' hl' e01ll(.:-.-ask him." 
4.1111 the laughter "u:-, 
o gencral that 
Elijah Jlu.rtin-nlias Sk('l'sif'ks-lollug- 
ing s]l.dy into tlu' lmr-l'oOlu, joined in 
it wcally. 
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T ARPEIA. 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Trop: lightly to pa'rt lcith (me's soul as the ðea with its foam! 
n TOp to Twpeia, Tarpeia, da ughter of Rome! 


Lo, now it was night, with the moon looking" chill as she went; 
It was IllOrn when the innocent stranger strayed into the tent. 


The hostile Sabini were pleased, as one l11eshing a bird; 

he sang fOI' them there in the aIn bush: they sn1Ìled as they heard. 


Her S0111bre hair purpled in gleams as she leaned to the light; 
All day she had idled and feasted, and now it was night. 


The chief sat apart, heavy-browed, brooding, elbow on knee; 
The arnllets he wore wel'e thrice royal, and wondrous to see- 


Exquisite artifice, whorls of barbaric design, 
Frost's fixed n1Ïmicry, orbic ÏInaginillgs fine 


In sevenfold coils: ànd in orient glin1mer fr01ll theIll, 
The varifornl, voluhle swinging of genl upon gem. 


And the glory thereof sent fever and fil'e to her eye : 
" I had never Fmch tl'inkets!" she sighed-like a lute wab her sigh; 


" 'Vere they n1Ïne at the plea, were they n1Ïne for the token, all told, 
:x ow the citadel sleeps, now IllY father the kee})er is old, 


"If I go by the way that I know, and thou followest hard, 
If yet by the touch of Tarpeia the gates be unbarred?" 


The chief trembled sharply for joy, then drew rein on his soul: 
" Of all this arIU beareth, I swear I will cede thee the whole." 


And up fl'onl the nooks of the CaInp, with hoarse plaudit outaealt, 
The hean1ed Sabini glanced hotly, and yowed, as they knelt, 


Bare-sÜ'etching the wrists that bore also the glowing great Loo11: 
" Yea! surely as over us shineth the lurid low Inoon, 


.. Not alone of our lord, but of each of us take what lIP hath! 
Too poor is the guerdon, if thou wilt but show us the path." 


Her nostrils upraised, like a fawn's on the arrowy air, 
She sped. In a sel1)entine gleam, to the precipice stair, 
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TARPEIA. 


They climbed in her traces, they closed on their evil swift star: 
She bent to the latches, and swung the huge portal ajar. 


Rf>lnùsed where they passed her, half-tearful for wounded belief, 
" The bracelets!" she l}leaded. Then faced her the leonine chief, 


And answered her: "Even as I promi:-;ed, maid-merchant! I ùo.' 
Down frolH his dark shoulder the ùawbles he sullenly drew. 


" This left arm shall nothing begrudge thee. Accel}t. Find it sweet! 
Give, too, 0 Iny brothers!" The jewels he flung at her feet. 


The jewels hard, heavy; she stooped to them, flushing with dread, 
But the shield he flung after: it clanged on her beautiful head. 


Like the Apellnine bells when the villagers' wal'nings begin, 
Athwart the first lull broke the ominous din upon din: 


,\Yith a "Hail, benefactress!" upon her they heaped, in their zeal, 
Death: agate and iron; death: chrysoprase, beryl, anù stf>el. 


'1\ eath the outcry of scorn, 'neath the sinewy tension and hurl, 
The llloaning cliell slowly, and still they massed over the girl 


A nloulltain of shields! and the genln1Y bright tangle in links, 
A torrent-like gush, pouring out on the grass frOlll the chinks. 


PyranÜdal gold! the sUlnptuous lllonunlent won 
By the deed they had loved her for, <loing, and loathed her for, done. 


Such was the 'wage that the
Y paid her, such the acclainl: 
All Rome was aroused with the thunder that buried her shmne. 


On surged the Sabini to battle. 0 :vou that aspire! 
Tall)eia the traitor had fill of- her 'woman's desire. 


nroe: lightly to 11m't 'With one's soul a,;;; the sea with its foam! 
TVoe to Tm])eia, Tarpeia, daughtel' of Rome! 



THE ZADOC PI
E L,\BOR U
ION. 


"By fl. C. BUllller. 


HEX Z,ulo(' PiU(I'R fatJH'r (li('(I, Zu(loc 
fOUlHl himself alonc in thc Xorth "'oods 
thr('e lJIiks frolll Hil!'-\l)(.("'H Htation, h\f'I1
 
tY-OllC ypars old, six foot 011(' iIleh high, 
in lwrfed he
ùth, "ith a good al)pdite. 
lip }Jad h('('ll to school OIl(' MlUlll1(.r; he 
coul(I read and write ftlirlv \\ f'JI, amI 
coulù cipher Tery well. H'. h
ul gotH.' 
throug}) HI(' history of the rnite<l SLlfe." 
fil1(l J1(' had a h
1/'y i(len. of g('og-raphy. 
'Yhpn hiR fatlu'r'H p!'-\tntc \Va...; scttl<-<l up, 
filul all dpht!i paid, Zad.oe owned b, 0 hil- 
vel' aollar!'-\, thp e!oth(ls }1(" I-;tooa ill, 011(' 
extra f}annpl shirt, (lone up in a bandanna halulkerehief in eOUlpall
 "ith a 
razor, a ('omb, a touth-hru!'-\h, awl two eoliars. BesidcR thp:;e things he had a 
sh:-inch ('lasp-knifc awl an olJ-fashiolled ulU/.7Ie-loadiug', p('rcus
ion-('ap ritie. 
Old man Pine had been a good A<1irolHlaek g'uitle in hi'i time; hut for the 
last six 
'ears he had. heen laitl up, a helpleHs eril'plt:', with inflammatory rlwumfi.- 
ti!'-\m. He and his Hon-01<l Piue's wife ha<1 die<1 hdore the hOJ 'Hl'; h.n 
 ears 
old -lived in their little honse in the \\ oods. The fatlwr had Home sUlall t-;:n.- 
ings, and the son ('auld earll a little as a sort of n.uxilial} guide. He got n joh 
here and there where sonlC pm1y needed all (',-t1'3. man. Z:uloc":\H an ex("(.llent 
shot; hut. he wa,; no fi!'-\herman, and he had little kno\\ledge uf tLf' Hh'p:ll11H uwl 
ponds further in the woods. 
So, when the old father was gone, when Zaùoc had paid the last 
ent of his 
deht to thp Htoreket.'per at Silshee's-the !'-\torekt'e}>pr taking the nhuost "()rthlí'
'i 
shanty of the Pines in part paYlllell t-" hell he h:).( I settled "i th Hilsl )Ce'H 1":1 w- 
mill for the boards out of which he hilUself had made Lis father's ('oftill, Zad,lc 
Pine Htoo<l all the station-platfonn awl \\OIHh're<l whut wa
 going to hC(,01JW () 
him, aI', rather, as he put it, "what he was a-going for to do "ith JJÍmsdf." 
There wa
 no eluployment for him at 
ilshee'H Htn.tiOll. He might, perhap:-" 
get a job as guiùe; but it wa
 douhtful, find he had seen too nllH"h of the lifc. 
It sef'1lled to hÜn a waste of energy. rro live fiS his fath('r had Ih ('(1, n life of toil 
and exposure, a dreary existcnce of hard work n.wl 8mAll profit, and to t..lu1 at laf:;t 
penniless and in deùt for food, was 110 part of Zadoc's plans. He klle\' from 
the maps in the old gpo:--'"1':l1>hy that tlw whole .Atliroudaek n.gioll "as only a tiny 
patch on the Ulap of the Ullitpd States. 
olllewhere outside there he "as sur' he 
would find a place fur him!'-\elf. 
He knew that the little northern railroa<1 at his fed cOll1lt'('h.tl "ith t1H' gn'uh.r 
roa(hl to the south. Hut the great t<m u!'-\ of the 
tate \\ ('1'(' O1Ù.) so Jlluny lUl111f>S 
to him. His ('n's were not turllt'd toward 
ew 101'1.. He hat! "guideù" for 
parties of Kew York men, aud he had learned (.noug-h to ruak(' hitmwlf 
nn' thui 
Xe\\" York was too large for hinl. "I wonhl11't he IlO 1llore 
ood du" 11 ther('," 
he 
:tid to himself, h the11 they h(' 11P ])('r('. 'Tain't my Bize." 
Yet somewLf're he must go. He had watehèd the YUlmg men "}IO í'mployetl 
him, anù he had made up his milld to two thin
s: l
ir
t, th('!'w 
'OUllg' men had 
1ll00WY; !-{pl"01ul, he could get it if tht'Y ('ould. One l1lu1 jo1.ingly to'ho\\ n him n 
hundred-dollar hill, and hat! asked him to ('hange it. TIH're Wll"; sOUJ{" part of 
the world, then, where peuple 
olùd he fn,c-find-(-'asy nith InuHln.tl-dollar 1)ills. 
\rhy \\ a;o'; not that the place for him? "Th(..) kIlU\\' a lut mon"ll I (10," JH' Hai(I , 
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"but they hed to l'arn it furst-oft.; an' I 
gue
8 ef 
their brains was so everlastin' 
uluch better'n mine they wotùdn't House 
'enl with whiskey the "
l,y they do." 
As Zadoc Pine stood on the platform, 
feeling of the two silver dollars in his 
pocket, he saw the wagon drive up from 
Silsbee's saw-n1Îl1 with a load of tÎ1uber, 
and old )Ir. Silsbee on top of the load. 
TheI'e was a train of flat cars on the 
siding, where it had been IJing for an 
hour, waiting for the up-train. "'hen the 
wagon arrived, )11'. Silsbee, the station- 
master, and the engineer of the train had 
a three-coI'nered colloquy of a noisy sort. 
The station-umster after awhile with- 
(hew, shrugging his shoulders with the 
air of a luan who declines to engage fur- 
ther in a profitless discussion. 
""'hat's the matter? " asked Zadoc. 
"That there lumber of Silsbee's," saiù 
the station-master, who was a New Eng- 
land luan. "The durned old cantanker- 
ous cuss is kickin' because he can't ship 
it. 'Vhv, this here train's so short 0' 
hands they can't hardly run it ez 'tis, 
let alone loadin' lumber." 
"'Yhere's it goin' to?" inquired Za- 
doc, " an' wIn"s this train short 0' 
hands? " . 
"Goin' to South Ridge, Noo Jersey," 
said the station-master, "or 'twould be 
ef 'twan't for this blaIlle strike. Can't 
get nobody to load it." 
" 'VÌlere's South Ridge? " was Zadoc's 
next inquiry. 
"'Bout ten or twenty miles fI'Olll :x 00 
York." 
" Coun trv ? " 
" Country 'nough, I guess. Ask Sils- . 
bee." 
Zadoc walked after 1\11'. Silsbee, who 
was by this time marching back toward 
the saw-nÜll, red in the face and puffing 
hare1. Zadoc got in front of him. 
")Iornin', 1\11'. Silsbee," he said. 
")Iornin'-er-who are ye? Oh, 
Enoch Pine's boy, hey? l\Iorniu', young 
man- I hain't got no tÍ1ue-" 
"How much is it wuth to you to get 
theIll sticks to where they're goin' to ? " 
demanded Zadoc. 
"'Vuth? It's wuth hundred:; of dol- 
lars to me, young luan-it's 'Wllth-" 
"Is it wuth a five-dollar bill?" Zadoc 
interrupted. 
" 'Yhatyermean ? " 


"You know me, Squire Sibhc('. If 
it's ,,"uth a five-dollar hill to get them 
timl1f'rs down to South Ridge, Xew Jer- 
sey, an' you can get that engineer to 
take lue ou as an extry hand that far, 
I'll load 'em on, go down there with 'em, 
and u1Ùoad 'em. All I want's five dollars 
for my kcf'p while I'm a-goin'." 
"You don't want t'go to 
out.h 
Ridge?" gasped :\11'. Silsbee. 
" YaaR, I do." 
"'Vhut fer?" 
"Fer my health," said ZaJoc. The 
squire looked at the muscular, SUll- 
burnt animal hf'fore hÏ1n, and he had to 
grIn. 
" 'V ell," he said, "'tain't none 0' m!l 
ùusineRs. You come along, an' I'll see 
if that pig-headed fool will let you work 

.our way down." 
One hour later Zadoc was l'olling 
southward 011 a flat car, and learning' 
how to work bI'akes a
 he went. It was 
a wonderful pleasure-trip to him. The 
work was nothing ; he was strong as a 
bull-nloose; anù he was simply en- 
chanted to see the great world stringing 
itself out along the line of the railroad- 
track. He had never ill his life seen 
a settlement larger than Silsbee's, and 
when the villages turned into towns 
and the towns into cities, he was so 
luuch interested that he lost his appe- 
tite. He askf'd the train-hands all the 
questions he could think of, and acquired 
some information, although they did not 
care to talk about llulCh except the great 
stl'ike and the probable action of the 


unions. 


It was about six o'clock of a clotHlv 
ßIay evening when Zadoc Pine jumpe
l 
off the car at South Ridge and hell)ed 
to unload :\11'. Silsbee's caI'go of timber. 
The brakenlan on his end of the train 
said, "So long! " Zadoc said, ,,
o long! " 
and the train whirled on to New York. 
Zadoc stood by the track and gazed 
sOlllewhat dislllally after his travelling 
honle. He was roused from something 
like a 1nown study when the statiol1- 
luaster of South Bièlge hailed hilll. 
"Hi, country! where are you? " 
"Is this Kew Jersey?" asked Zadoc. 
" Yes. "That did JOu think it was- 
Ohio? " 
Zadoc had heard something of the 
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national }'('putatioll of tilt, Htatf' frolll his 
late ('ompaniouH. 
., '" dl," L(> rf't\('eh.d, "I III 11 'it hp 
pn.tty mil<kwed \\l1('n a tJt'r:-.t"Ylllau hol- 
lers 'CulUltn ' at mc," 
Ladue m;ldl this rt.tl('(,tio]l almu1. 
Tilt, :-otatioll-lIl:lH!t'r \\ alh.(.tl on' \\ ith a 
gro\\ I, awl t \\ 0 or t1u 'c gell UpJUell, \\ ho 
were talking- 011 the platform, lall
lu'd 
quit'tly. Zlulo(' \\:lIh.('t1 up to Oll(j of 
t h ('III , 
" I hrunO" that therc IUlIIhcr down 
lu..re,"lu' HI
id; "I'(llik(' to know "lIo 
O\\IlS it. 'Tayhe tlU're's Ulorc joh ill it 
fer me ? " 
., I don't think HO," uW uf the gcntlc- 
JllPU Haid, ill a raHu'r cold awl distant 
way, "That is for the llew station, 
Illl;í the railwa
 C01l1}>HllY lms its OWll 
halHIH." 
Zn(loc looked u1l ahout him, 1'hc1"(, 
was no to\\ lJ to be seen. He was alllong 
the foot-ltills of the Orauge )Ioulltaiu!-', 
and on all sides of him were undulatiug 
slopes, some open, SOl11e wooded. He 
:-ou,wold-fashioned farm-houses, and UlaUy 
lllor(' modern dwellingH, of whut H('('llw;l 
to him great size and heauty, although 
they were only ordinary suùuruan ('ot- 
tages of th(' hetter sort. Rut uowlu'l"(' 
('ould he see shops or faetorics, rnu're 
\\ 
 a quarry Ligh np on one of the 
slopcs, uut that" as all. It lookpd like 
It poor place ill whil"h to Heek for \\ork. 
" \Vell," lu' remarked, "ula.yùe thcre's 
sOlllewheres where I cau put up fcr to- 
uight." 
" "'hat sort of placc?" the g('utl('lllan 
asked. 
"' 'V ell," said 
uao(', "some sort of 
iun, or tavern, or :-onthill', "here I c'n 
fTet ahout ten cPllt::;' wuth 0' stYle au' 
o ., 
ninety cents' "uth 0' sleep an' feed." 
Two of the gentlemcn laughed; hut 
the one to ",hOln Zadoc had "'poke 11 , 
\\ ho 
eeIlled a dignitit'd and hau
hty 
persoll
 Rllbwered, iu a chilly and JÏs- 
cOtu'agmg "ay : 
., Go down this street to the ('ross- 
roa&,;, awl ask for l
r:yan's. TLat is 
where the quarrymen board." 
He hu'nl'd away, aud "ent in tlU' 
other (lirt'(.tion ,,'ith his companions. 
Zadoc Pine I::)houh1ered his rifle, picked 
up tlw hanùkerchi<.f "hieh held hi:i 
other helong-iugs, awl trwlgetl dow11 
tLe road \-;ndt'r th(' new foliage of the 


(i;l 


t:{H at. f'll<'st HutS. II.. ('/UIlf' ill ß litth. 
"hil. to tJH" ('!"oH"i-}'onf 11.01. "Iu 1'(' t IU'I"f' 
wC'n' four hwlfUul hloekH of t-,}m1Jh\" 
:-o(pmrf' hou"it.'H. Tlu'l't \\aR a lnltchcr:... 
f;hop. n gr()('f.r'H, n hn1wr'h, thn'p 01" foul' 
drillhiug-plnC'CH, fiul B
 un'H. TJ1Ï..." a... 
tllt' forlorw'st hOUSl' of nIl, Tlu'rp 
\\as R. <lirt) attf'lll},t at an iCP-('l"f /lI1l Hal- 
0011 in the frout, Ulul in tllf' rf'/U" \\fh 
It larg(' room \\itL a IOllrr tnhlC' "here 
the <Juarr
 111('11 tool tJ1f'ir
llf al
,' \\ lu II 
Zadoc urrh ,,1, tho (plllrr
 IIlUl \\(:1"0 

itting- 011 tlw Hi<1e\\ulk in front ot dIP 
hou-.e, "ith tlu.ir f('f.t ill th( gutt('r. 
They were Hmokin
 pip('/i awl talkin
 ill 
a dull "ßJ tllllOUg' theIllS(.h f'H. ll\ the 
time that Za<1fw h:u1 )m1" lr UiIl('d "for n 
luom, \\ ith Supper awl l
'eal ast, for 
one dollul', 8uppel' 1\<1"; annolJJJ("f'c1, utilI 
thpy nll ('amc in, Zluloc ditl not like 
either his cOlllpauiouH or I1ÏH sUPlH"r. 
He dia 110t lno,", euough of the di...- 
tingnishiug llIarhH of \ arious uationnli- 
tics to guesH at tilt' uath ity of th( Sf> 
1ll('n ; hut he klH'W that tlle' \\ t.'l'P not 
\UH'ricßlls. He trieù to talk "to du. man 
lle:u'('st him, hut tll{' nUIll did not" fin t 
to talk. Zadoc u:-ok('tl him u1>out tlw 
\\ ork and the ,\ ages at the quarQ'. 
"It's a doHar-t\\ iuh.-fhe n. day," th!' 
qU:llTJllIan tmi<1, tmn; uly; "un'" it's 8 
shame! The union ain't do in' llothin' (('1' 
us. \11' thf're ain't 110 Il101'C quarI'
 nH'U 
wan ted. 1'herp's' Iilliken, he 0\\ n!-' tllt' 
carrt
; nl(
hhe he'll take a tlri\ ('r. Hut 
if ye "ant n joh ye'll ha,c tû ce )1c- 
CUHkey, the (liligah'." 
",rlmt might a diligate he?" inquin'tl 
the young man Í1'OJJ1 the Xorth 'Yo()(ls. 
"The mon wLat runs the uniou. Ye're 
a union lllOU, aiu't ,(,?" 
" Guess nut," sni
l Zadoc. 
" Thin Je'ù hfost he out of thi
," the 
mall tmid, rising nulel
 ntH I IUUll'eriug 
oft: 
., GueH
 I "on't wake )1 'Cm;key up in 
the lllorIlin'," Zadoc t1lOught; ''c1011u.r- 
'n'-a-(!uart('l"'s hig mon('
; hut I don't 
"ant no speh ,\ork t.'
 quart:ill', ef it 
makes a detltllog of n nmn lilt' thnt." 
He fini:-ohea hiN uH'al aud '\t'ut into 
HI(' 
tref't. Br
 Iln "US ll'll11ing ßgfiill
t 
the dool'-jnmh, con\ crsing "itb 8 tall 
llllln on the sidf'\\ nlk. It wa... tlU' g'( u- 
t!Plllall \\ hom 
Illloc hud sel'n at thC' to'tlt- 
tion. 
.. You eun't get him thi::l week, :\11'. 
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Thorndyke," said Br'yall. "Bi
by's 
ahead of :rou, and the Ba.
.ters. TI;f>Y 
heen wait in' three weeks for him. Fa.ct 
is, Andy don't want to do liO nlOrp th'n 
two days' "ork in a week." 
" Ca
't you think of any other Inall? " 


"Can you dig t]Wtl}?" )11'. Thorn- 
dyke looked sU11>rised and su:-;piciouH. 
"That's what I'm here fer." 
"Do you know whel'û IllY hon
e is 
 
The third on the hill?" 
" Third she is," said Zadoc. 
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)11'. Thorndyke queried, irritabl"r. 
"Here I have been waiting for this fel- 
Iowa whole fortnight to dig a half- 
dozen beds in my garden, and I don't 
believe he intends to come. There ought 
to be somebody who wants the job. 
Can't some of these nIen here COllie after 
hours, or before, and do it? I pay well 
enough for the work." 
There was no movement among the 
quarrYlnen, who 'were once more sitting 
on the edge of the sidewalk, with their 
feet in the gutter. 
"I don't know of no one, :1\11'. Thorn- 
dyke," said Bryan, and 1\11'. Thorndyke 
turned back up the road. 
"Dig-gin' garden-beds?" mused Zadoc. 
" I ain't never dug no garden-heds ; but 
I hev dug fer hait, 'n'I guess the prin- 
ciple's the same-on'y you don't hev to 
sort out the WUlliS." He walked rapidly 
after :\11'. Thorndyke, and overtook him. 
"Don't you want me to dig thmll beds 
fer you?" he inquired. 


,. Conle up to-morrow lllorning." 
Zadoc went back to Bryan's and went 
to bed in a narrow, clo
e room, over- 
looking an ill-kept back yard. It was 
dirty, it was cheerless; worst of all, it 
was airless. Zadoc's mind was made up. 
"Ef this suits quan'Ymen, quarryiu' don't 
suit nIe." 


He had a bad night, and arose at five 
the next n10rning. At six he went to a 
breakfast that was worse than the sup- 
1)er had been. Zadoc had been used to 
poor and coarse fare all his life, but there 
was something about this flabb.r, flavor- 
less, greasy, boarding-house food tbat 
went against him. He ate what he could, 
and then wa]ked up the road toward )11'. 
Thorndyke's honse. As he went higher 
up the hill he saw that the houses at the 
cI'oss-roads were very much unlike their 
SUrl'oul1tlings. To a man born and 
hrought up in the skirts of the North 
\V oods, this New J el'sey village seemed 
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a ,cry paradise. 'TllC grc(.n lawuR amazec! 
him; the neat fcnces, the hrmu 1 roa<1s, 
the great trees, standing clear of uIHler- 
hrush, were all n:mrvel
, in his eyes. Anù 
l)('sitles the comfortahlc f:.LlTlI-Lousps and 
the mansions of the rich and great, ho 
saw lllany humhlcr dwellings of 0. neat 
awl well-order{'c} sort. From one of 
these n pretty girl, Htandillg in the ùoor- 
WD..', with her right arm in n sling, looked 
at him with curiosity, and what Zadoc 
took to be kindly interest. It was really 
admiration. If Zaduc had ever thou
ht 
to in(!Uire, he would have learned that 
11(' was not only l)ig, lnlt good-looláng. 
lie lingC'red n little as he passed this 
pluec, to admire it. The house had two 
stories, of whieh the lower was of rough 
stone, hrightly whitewashcd. In front 
was a bit of a garden, in which green 
things ,,-ere Rprouting. In the little 
woodshed, to one Hide, a neat old WOIll- 
fill, "ith pretty, white hair, was cutting 
kindling-wood. The girl in the ùoor- 
way was very In'etty, if hf'r arnl v.:as in 
a sling. Zadoc looked it all over with 
entire npproval. "That's my size," he 
thought. 
He found no one awake at 
Ir. Thorn- 
dyke's house, and he sat on the front 
steps until half-past seven o'clock, when 
1\lr. 1'hol'ndyke himself came out to get 
the 1ll0n1Íng paper, which had 1,ecn left 
on the front }>orch. Zadoc had read it 
through already. 
"You are earl.)"," was 1\11'. Thorndyke's 
greeting. 
"I was em'lier when I come," returned 
Zadoc. "Been here more'n an hour. 
Awful wa
te 0' God's sunlight, when 
there's wOl'k a-waitin'." 
" \Yell," Haid )Ir. Thorndyke, coldly, 
aH he led the way around the corner of 
the honse, "here are the beds. The lines 
are pegged out. I suppose thE're is nhout 
a dny's work on them, and I will pay you 
at the usual rate for gardeners' work, 
hereabouts-a dollar anù a half." 
"Yam
," said Zndoc, fiS he looked on'1" 
the territory Htaked out, "I see. But 
if this joh's wuth a dOllal'-'Il'-o.-hnlf to 
you, I'd ruther take it ez a joh, nt them 
tiggers. I can fool away a day on it, ef 
that'll please you hetter; hut I'd ruther 
git through with it when I get through, 
cf it's all the ammo to you." 
"I don't care how you ùo it," :\11'. 
VOl.. II.-4:
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Thorn<1yle Fiaid, "HO long as it is dOl1P, 
awl (lOllf> propel'ly, when I COIlIC bome 
to-night at Rix." 
"1011 n('('(ln't put off ('omin
 hOUle f(;r 
me," \,as Za<1oe'H ehccrful (lfI:,urnnC'e. 
Tlwu ho 1)1"0('('0<10<1 to IlHl "r". ThOlTl- 
dyke D. numh{'r of quCt'ltiolls ahout tho 
manner in ",hicll the heds '" ere to he 
dug. )Ir. Thorlldyk( knit his hrO\\H. 
"Havcn't 'ou e,('r dulY' bed'i hefore?" 
.' Q 
"I never ùug no hedR f('r YO'll. "]1 U 
I do "ork fpl" a man I do it to fmit 11Ìm, 
an' not to suit .,oll1e other feller." 
(( How do I 1.now that J ou cnn ao the 
work at all?" 
"You don't," ",aid Zadoc, frankly; "hut 

f 'tain't satiHfnctory JOu don't hey to 
pay" '11wt's cheap fer a hole in the 
ground." 
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h Have you a 
pade? " lIre Thornt1yke 
demanded, and his Illlllillcr "fiS depn'

- 
ingl:v stern. _ . 
"1\0, I ain't," said Zadoc, "hut 111 gIt 
onf'. " 
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Zadoc walked up to the next house on 
the hill, which was a large and imposing 
structure. It belonged to the richest 
man in South RiJge, and the richest 
man was sitting on his front porch. 
" Got a spade to lend?" Zadoc asked. 
"'Yhat do you want it for?" the rich- 
est man demanded. 
"Fer a job down there to Squire 
Thorndyke's, next door," Zadoc informed 
him. 
"Did 1\11'. Thorndyke send you? " 
"No, I COlne myself." 
The millionnaire of South Ridge stared 
at Zadoc fOI" a moment, and then arose, 
walked around the house, and presently 
reappem"ed with a spaùe. ,,"Then you 
bring this back," he said, "give it to the 
man in the stahle." 
"l\Iuch obliged! " said Zadoc. 
The bedH were all dug hefore three 
o'clock, and 1\lrs. ThOl"Ildyke came out 
and expressed her appl"Oval. ZaJoc took 
off his hat and howed, as his fa.t-ber had 


told him he should do when he met a 
lady. 
'
I see," he remm"ked, " you've got 
some morn in' -glories set out alongside 
0' the bouse. Ef you'll get l11e a ladder 
an' some string, an' nails an' a ham- 
mer, I'll train 'em up fer yer." 
1\lrs. Thorndyke looked doubtful 
"I don"t know what an'angement my 
husband has nlade with you," she began; 
but Zadoc interrupted her. 
"There ain't nothin' to pay fer that, 
lna'am. One pel"tater on top'f the meas- 
ure don't break no one, and it kinder 
holds trade." 
The ladder and the other things were 
brought out, and Zadoc climbed up and 
fastened the strings as he had seen tbem 
arranged for the Inorning-glories that 
climbec1l.1)> the walls of Squire Silsbee's 
house. 
'Vhile he was on the ladder, the rich 
man next door, whose name, by the way, 
was Vredenburg, came down and leaned 
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011 the f('Ilee nna talked to 
IrH. Thorn- 
dyke. 
"(ì,.ttillg tlw plll("(, ill good trim, nrPll't 
yon'?' 
.. Tr:riug' to," Rnill :\T I'M. ThorI.Hlr1.(.. 
"TJJ(.r'C are e\"er 80 mallY things to
 do. 
1\ e s(.'nt to thr 'e mCll alreu'(h', to cn.rt 
lIlY ash-heap a\\ny, awl they w
n't come. 
Tlwre'H a. wluHI....ring' gardt."llf"l. h('re who 
has ju
t dug my h(.'ds; if it Jmdn't l)eeu 
for him, 1 shoul,l hu\"c gone \\ithout 
flowers all the SUll1111er." 
Z!.ulo<.' heard this and grillned; uud 
tlll,'U he lwgan tu thiuk. lIe had beeu 
looking over toward the quarry during 
the c.ln. v, ItJH I he hw 1 llotic(.d that the 
hOl'HCS .. stood idle a large part of the 
time; there" as oue tall gray hikhed to 
a cart, whoso business it was to rel11o' (
 
the sUlall stones and ',aste, and who did 
110t make one trip an hour, restin
 for 
thp grPlLter part of the time under a 
huge trc('. 
"That horbe ain't too tired," thought 
Zatloc, ,.to give n. feller a lift afh'r workin' 
hours. " 
By four o'clock the strings were up 
for the morning-glories. 1\11'. Thorndyke 
wouhl not return hefore six. Zadoc 
Atrolled do"n to the quarry and found 
1Iill.ikeu. He asked JIillikell what would 
l)e a }n"oper charge for the services of 
the hig 
ra.
r horso for two hourH after 
six o'clock. 
1illiken thought fifty cents 
would }my him and the horse. Then 
Zadoc continued hiH stroll, awl found 
out that tho dumping-grounds of South 
Uiùge were near the river, among the 
tailings of an nhmHIone<1 quarry. 
After that he went back to B1')an's 
and got a couple of eg-gs cooked for his 
lll"ivate Bupper. He Jmd had J1Îs dinner 
at the nOOll hour, and it was worse than 
the hl"eakfast. The eggR were, as he 
told )[r. Bryan, "kinder 'twi'\.t grass ancI 
hay." He felt that he had had enough 
of Bryan's. 
Cioin g up tho road to :\lr. Thol"Ild
'ke's, 
he rmne to the neat little houRP that he 
hall noticed the llight hefore; he look('(l 
at it for It, minute, and then ho went in 
amI asked the white-haired old "oman 
if t)he aiel not want to take him as a 
boarder. 
he tillid that bhe did not; 
",he was ß lone "idow-womau, antI she 
Lad all 
he could do to pay her wny "itlt 
doing waHhiug, Hu(1 Hhe t1idll't want no 


Gi5 


(I1ULrrYJIlf'n foolin
 nrouIHI her houc;e; 
Hhe l.w'w "hat (l'lß.rr
nH,1l \\('rf'. 
Znc1o(' ('xphiw.,] to her thnt ho 
as 
not ß quarr! UllUJ. HI t )ltl Iwr all about 
hiJl1sdf, au(1 n.hout hiH aio.;NLti
flL('tion 
"ith Bryan's n.rrang-em 'nts; hut she onl\ 
Hhook Iu'r llf":ul awl f-ai,l that ..11f, dit1u"t 
"ant him. H waH goiuJ.{ out of thl" 
do
r, ,\ hen tho 
 oun
 girl \\ ho had 
hJUlle(l 011 }JilU yet;t('rcl11\" fiud "ho bud 
L
 n li
teJ1ÏlJg' "in u ('o;
)('r, C:UI1Ü for- 
w,lrd nnd hPokû f'nnlCHtIy tu the old 
" OJUIlU. 
'" Hc look's goot1, 1I10t h( r," ,. 
llelO(' h('ar( I 
her say; ., a11<1 it's to hi'i ('redit that ho 
clon't like BrJan"H. If hC.H ß dec 'nt man, 
,'e oughtn't to t:)('wl him hu'1. to 8 place 
like that. I1'H a shmuc for a 'OUll'" IUllU 
to l)ü ldt alllong those })éOpÌf'." 
The olll ,\ o III all wayert:t!. " " e mi<<rht 
try him," Ahe fluid. r- 
Z:l( loc camo 1 )uck. 
"You try me fiDel '011'11 kN'P me" 

aic1 he. U _\n' a,,' fer JC;u, 
'OUllg womu:l, 
ef 
.ou use as much judgment ,\hcn YhU 
}JÍck out a huslmlHl ez you elf) wl1('11 
.ou 
('hoose a hoardl'r, ,'ou']l do fir
t-rate." 
The YOUIlg' woman l;lu!;hed. 
TheIl they tnlket1 about tho }H'OPf r 
pricc for Zadoc's lJonrd, and the) nll 
ngreed that two dollars a week would 
he fair. 
adoc paia down th
 two dol- 
lars in advance, and was" ithout a cent 
in the world, for nr:ran llaù taken hiq 
other doUar for the b
o bacl Jlle
. But 
Zadof' did not u1Ïnd that, alllI "ithin fif- 
teen minutes he had muvc.d hi'i posses- 
sions into a e!cfilllittle whitewa:.;hec.I room 
in the t:)ec01HI f>tory of the" iùo" Dac1d's 
house. The widow Wf1.S much houbled 
at the sight of 11iH rifle; hut sLe finally 
cOll
enh.tl to let it haug' on his ,\ Iliff" 
wall, and Zadoc n.te hi
 ",upper, althou
h 
he had caten one al.realh., amI Illadc the 
meal as cheerful as lu: couhl to 'rr
. 
Dacltl aucI her daughtpr, "hich wac.; not 
difficult to him, for it wnq a g-ood 8U})P('f. 
\. little hdore t;ix he lUarehetl otI to :\11'. 
Thorwh k{.'
. 
:\lr. l;h()rna
.ke paid him 11Ï
 doll.a.r fWd 
a hall, and Zadoe hroa('he(I a nc'" pro- 
ject. 
" There's thnt there a
h-h(,l1p 0' yourn," 
he bllid, "" hJ can'L I cart that off fer 
) ou ? " 
" But, ou 1m, el1't (1 cn.rt," :\11'. Thom- 
cl
'ke uhjeded. 
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to right and left of the road, were made of 
ashes poundecl do"n-not cinders from 
the railroad, but ordinary hard-coal 
ashes, beaten into a compact mass. Be- 
fore he had driven half a mile he saw, 
some hundred feet in front of him, a 
broad break in the sidewalk to his right 
-a gully washed out by the rain. He 
stopped his horse behind a clump of trees, 
alighted, and walked forward to the gate 
in front of a comfortable house. The 
owner was pottering about, looking at 
the vines that were beginning to climb 
up the wires on his veranda. Zadoc 
accosted him. 
"Evenin'! You've got a bad hole in 
that there path o'yourn." 
"Are you a road-inspectol'?" asked 
the man of the house, in a 
disagreeable tone of voice. 
"No," said Zadoc, "1'111 a 
road-mender. You've got tel' 
fill that hole up. S'pose I fill 
it up fer you fer fifty cents?" 
"Yer ain't going to ch'ive 
out here and mend that walk 
for half a dollar, are you? " the 
luan asked, incredulously. 
"I'm a-go in' to take it on 
my reggleler rowt," replied 
Zadoc. "Does she go?" 
The lnan looked ovm' the 
fence at the big hole. "She 
goes," he said. 
It was just one hour later, 
when SOlne light lingm'ed in 
the sky, that the householder 
with the broken siùewalk paid 
Zadoc Pine his fifty cents. He 
paid it with a da
ed look on 
his face; but Zadoc was as 
bright and airy as usual as he 
pocketed the III 0 n e y and 
drove back to the quarry- 
stables. His cubic yard of 
ashes had filled the gap and 
left a little over, with which 
he had patched a few smaller 
breaks. 
"Then Zadoc arose on the 
morrow and stepped out of 
doors to breathe the morning 
air, he saw the white-haired widow cLop- 
ping kindling-wood in the shed. 
"That ain't no work fer you," be said. 
"'Vho's to do it?" the wiùow asked; 
" my darter, her arm's lame. She lalneù it 


"111 have one," Zadoc said. "'Vhat's 
the job wuth?" 
" I've alwa
's paid a dollar." 
Zadoc rubbed Ilis chin and mused. 
"I'll call on ye for thet dollar when I've 
earned it," he said. " Evenill'! " 
Zadoc had been at the back of the 
house during the da
', and had sized up 
the ash-heap, as well as one or two other 
things. He walked down to the quarry 
and got the big gray and his cart, and 
drove up to the Thorndykes' back yard. 
There he shovelled the ash-heap (the 
shoyel went with the horse and cart) 
into the vehicle. There was just one 
load. There had been a heavy rain 
during the night, and the ash
s were 
packed close. The cart held a cubic 
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yard, and it was not overloaded when 
Zadoc drove it down the road toward 
the old quarry. 
As he drove he looked aheaù, and he no- 
ticed that the sidewalks, or raised paths 
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-snnt('hin' a (.hila off thf' l"n.ilroad-trac'k in 
frout of the engyue. The ('ngJuc hit ))('r. 
It was aIle 0' them r1elegate's chil(1ren, 
an' no thanks to no1,0(1)'. 'rho's to ("hop 
kilHllill', if I ùon't ? " 
"I Ùf', I reckoll," ",iLid 
adoc. lie 
took the lwtchet out of her lumdR and 


1iplit up a wepk's supply. It" as sbarp 
work 011 an cmptv Rtomaeh ; 1 Jut he tool.. 
it out of the hreåkfast, 3. little bter. 

\ftcr bre
kfast he walked dOWll to 
Ct'l.1tre, tL(, ucarest large 1<mn, and 
bpent all hour in ß paint-shop Uu'rp. He 
askc
 a 
reat n11LllY qucstions, and the 
111C11 III the shop bad a gooJ deal of íun 
'with him. Ztuloc knew it, but be did 
not care. "Amoosed them, (lon't hurt 
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JnP, an' kpf'PA t1IP aproN1 foo]'J tallin'," 
he ..Ilia tl) hiu1f;f'lf. 
He retnl"lu',1 to Routh UidO'{\ in timf' 
for <linll('r. awl iu tJH nth nl(
On salli
cl 
Ol
t to look for a joh. Iklll('lllhu'iu
 the 
Rn.hYfi awl the Baxt 'l'R, llTHl the' fact tll.Lt 
" Andy" (lid not care for more than two 
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days' work in the wf'ck, Zadoc thought he 
would ofter his sprviccs to the 1\\0 fam- 
ilies. "',rhar' ain't no room in this world," 
}le reflected, " for two-day mf'll. The sU.- 
day men }ms first call Ol
 all jo hfi." 
The Bixbys ga' e him the work, fiud 
paid him n dollar for tbe afternoon' 8 
work; but he coula not {"OUll' to tl'rUlH 
with the Ba-.ders. Thev wanted him to 
take fifty cents for b8.1(8. dn)'8 work. 
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"But you'd 'a' had tel' pay that there 
other feller a dollar," Zadoc objected. 
"But that's different," said 1\lrs. Bax- 
ter ; "you aren't a l'eglùar gardener, 
'ou 
know." 
"The job ain't different," l'eplied 
Zadoc; "and ef Andy c'n get a dollar 
fer it, 1'111 a-go in' to let him have it." 
And he shook Lis long legs down the 
road. 
He loomed up, long and bony, befol'e 

Ir. Thorndyke just after dinner. 
"You've come to cart the ash-heap 
awa
Y, I suppose?" l\Ir. Thorndyke said. 
"That ash-heap Illoved out of town 
last evenin'. Ef you've got time, though, 
I want yer to step around to the back 
0' the house. Got sOlnethin' to show 
ver. " 
... The "sOlllething" was 
Il'. Thorn- 
dyke's barn. He kept no horse; but the 
small building that goes with every well- 
regulated cottage in New Jersey he 
utilized as a play-room for his children 
and a gymnasium for himself. 
"That there barn," Zadoc told him, 
"is jest a sight to look at. It stands to 
the north 0' the house, an' takes all the 
weather there is. The paint's most off 
it. Look at these here big scales! I 
took one of those there fer a sample, 
and here's the color, the way it ought to 
be, on this here bit 0' shingle." Zadoc 
pulled the sample out of his pocket. 
"Now you wanter let me paint that barn 
for yer. I've figgered thet it'll cost yer 
jest twent.y-five dollars. Thet's a savin' 
for you, an' I c'n take my tinle about it, 
and put in a week on the job an' do some 
other work round the town at the same 
time. " 
"Have you other engagements?" )11'. 
Thorndyke asked. 
"No," was Zadoc's answer; "but I'm 
goin' to hev 'mll." 
" But do you know how to paint? " 
"A
.thin' the matter with my gar- 
denin'? " 
"K 0." 
" All right on ash-heaps, ain't I?" 
"I suppose so." 
" 'V ell, you jest try me on paint. Same 
old terms-no satisfaction, no pay. I 
can't make that there barn look wuss'n 
it does now; an' I'm goin' tel' make it 
look a heap better." 
The next afternoon Zadoc was pain t- . 
, 


in
 the Thorndyke barn. He worked 
there only in the afternoons; ill the 
mornings he hunted up odd jobs ahout 
the town, and the money he got for 
these he took to Centre and invested 
in pain t and bl'ushes. As he paid cash, 
he had to buy in small quantities; but 
when the barn was painted-and it was 
painted to 
lr. Thorndyke's satisfaction 
-Zadoc found himself sOlllething more 
like a capitalist than he had ever been in 
his life. 
But there was one lmplea
ant incident 
connected with this joh. He was sitting 
one afternoon in the children's swing, 
which he had borrowed to use in paint- 
ing those parts of the barn which he 
could not reach with a ladder; he tied 
the ends of the ropes arolmd the cupola, 
twisted himself up to the ridge-pole, and 
untwisted himself as he painted dO'\\ìl- 
ward. He was slathering away on his 
second coat, whistling cheerily to hun- 
self, when a man in overalls and a painty 
jacket carne up and Inacle some remarks 
about the weather. Zadoc told him that 
the weather was a good thing to take as 
it came; and then the man inquired: 
"Do you belong to the union ? " 
,,"That union?" asked Zadoc; " I 
ain't no Canuck, ef thet's what .rer 
mean." 
"The house-painters' union," said the 
man. 
" 'Vell, no," said Zadoc, still slathering 
away, with his head on one side. "Guess 
I'm union enough, all by myself. I'n1 
perfec'ly united, I am-all harmonious 
and unanimous an' comfortable." 
"'Vhat al'e you a-paintin' for, then?" 
demanded the stranger. 
"Fer money," said Zadoc. ""Vhat are 
you a-foolin' round here for?" 
"Have you ever served an appren- 
ticeship to thi
 business?" the man 
asked. 
"Hev you ever served an appren tice- 
ship tel' rollin' off a log?" Zadoc asked, 
by way of answer. 
. The man muttered something and 
moved away. Zadoc cOlllIlluned with 
himself. .. 
"Ap-prenticeship tel' sloppin' paint! 
'Vell, I be derned! "Thy, fool-work 
like thet's born in a man, same's swim- 


. '" 
mIn. 
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AR Zat10c h(>(,atl1(> known t.) the C'om- 
nnmity, he f0l111fl that work eaIm' ri
ht 
to his haUll. The lahoriug- 1mtÏ\c of 
buuth Ui<1
e was the t:iOl.t of nmll "ho 
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aicl, '']If'n a joh was offered to him: 
" \Yell, I gueRs III take a day off I-;OHle 
time week arter ne-xt fi1111 'tend to it." 
This energetic perRon from the Korth 
\r oods J who n1O,dc en
agl'ments an,a 
kf'})t thel1l
 was a. rcn.,latiou to the house- 
holders vf the town. He lllclllled fenl'c
 
awl rOtL(ls; he cut grass and sodded 
laWlls; he put in pan('s of g-Jass lUul 
whit
washed kitl"henH ; he o.;oldered leaky 


C7
 


rl'frig('l'atorR find C'loth(>H-hoil('rH; he 
JIuule paths nnd (lug I .(l'i; he 1 (.nt <'(l.r- 
J)('t8 Ilwl Jl\lIlll)('fl '''Lit'r into 
aITet 
tanks-in Hhort, }l(' (lid l \"er
 thing tl1ß.t 
ß lIHtl.1 cnn do with mw;de find iuteUi- 
go('nt fipl'Jien.tion. H \\ us not afraid to 
(10 a thing hel'llu!-, II lutel Ill" ('r rlulH it 
hefore. 
110rl'0\"er, he J1ULcl( his seni(' M Rc- 
("('ptahJc hy doing, ß.'I a nll(', I11or(' than 
Lis contract called for. H \\US uut 
0.1)0' e treating his eJ1lplo
 ers aR 80 mlUl
' 
fclIow human hpings. \\"h(.u the dodoI' 
})rescriheù \\ ild-cLerrv cor(lial for 
Ir
. 
Thornd
 ke, Zadoc put in a \,hole after- 
noon in heouriug' th
 eountn for v. ilcl- 
cheITicH, und In'ought ha(''k a')arge hm;... 
kctful. He would tale no pay. 
"Them's "ith lIlY COIflpli1llCllts," he 
Imid. "They gro\\ eel "ild, fln' I h'"lU'!-,8 
they growed wild a-puppm... I\:no,,"ccl 
thar wnz bick folks a-IH:edin' of 'em. 
1l1ehhe." 


But it waq not to lJe nll))lnin bailing- 
for ZadoC'. Oue e\ ening he 'H.'l1t hOllll 
to the widow Dadd't;, and found the 
widow in tears and her ùaugLter fluHhed 
and indignant. They tolcl LiIn thnt 8 
" 10ycutt" had heen declared figlLim,t 
hinl for doing union-men's "ork, and 
against the111 for Imrhoring him. Tho 
buteher of the town, who WfiS aJso th( 
green-grocer, wou1d scll ){rs. Dn.dd noth- 
ing more uutil Hhe turned Zadoc out of 
doors. Celltre was the JJearest to"ll 
from which she cOlùd get supplietl, u.nd 
Centre was three miles away. 
Zadoc wallwc1 over to the hutcher's 
shop. The butcher was 8 German. 
""nat's this here, Schmitzer?" he de- 
maude(l. ".Ain't UlJ 1110ne,Y good ('non rh 
fer you? " 
"'J ken't help it, Jlr. Pinl'," said 
Sc1l1uiber taùh.nJy. h If I don' hov(roU 
'.. . n 

'ou, clem feHis boygott me. I got nod- 
din' againRt ) ou, 
Ir. Pine, but I lLD't 
sell \"011 no Jll{>'ul, nor 
Tr
. Tuft IH..idl r." 
,. hnunin' InfO out of to\\ n, are 
'e?" 
Zaùoc baid. " ""ell, we run JU{'11 out 
"har I come from. But \\e don't run 
'('111 out ol1ks
 the," e dUllt' suthill', ßll' 
the\' dun't lct 'cms(.În:.s be run out oDlt:
 
thc
.''Ç'e done suthill'. I ain't ùone lloth- 
in' but \\ hat I ought, an' I'm a-goin' h'r 
t:;bv he1'('." 
He went bae1.. tv the wido" Dadd's, 
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and told her that h(' would take charge only forty-three cents to the good; but 
of the conunissariat. That night he got he had made his point. 'Yithin one- 
a large packing-case, which 1\11'. Vre- month he was hUJ'Ïng for ten families, 
denbm'g was quite willing to give him, and receiving the blessing of ten weary 
and a barrow-load of saw-dust fronl the housewives, who found it easier to sit 
waste-heap at the saw-mill. .After an down of a Friday night, layout a bill of 
hour's work he had a fairly good ice- fal'e for the week, and hand it to Zadoc 
box, and by the next night he had that Pine with a tranquil dismissal of all 
box filled with ice frOlll Centre, and with further care, than it had been to meet 
nleat and vegetables from New York. every recurring morning, the old, old 
Zadoc read the papers; he had seen the question: 'Yhat shall we have for dinner 
nlarket-reports, anel now he was able to to-day? And Zadoc found his profit 
determine, by actual experiment, the therein. 
difference between South Ridge prices . 
and New York lllarket-prices. He dis- 
covered that the difference was very 
nearly forty per cent. The express 
company's charge for transportation was 
forty cents for an ordinary flour-barrel, 
well packed. 
Zadoc saw a new vista opening before 
him. He called on )11'. Thorndyke, and 
proposed to do that stately person's 
marketing, and to divide the forty per 
cent. profit evenly between them. 1\11'. 
Thorndyke was at first doubtful and 
suspiciõus. He cross-examined Zadoc, 
and found out what had started the 
young man on this new line. Then his 
manners changed. ::\11'. Thorndyke was 
not in the habit of carrying himself very 
graciously toward those whom he con- 
sidered his social inferiors. But now he 
grasped Zadoc's hand and shook it 
heartily. 
" I'm glad to know this, Pine," he said. 
"If you've got the pluck to fight those 
cowardly brutes and their boycott, I'll 
stand by you. You may try your hand 
at the marketing, and if you suit 1\lrs. 
Thorndyke, all right. If you don't, we'll 
find sOlllething else for you to do." 
Zadoc went in town on the morrow 
with a li"t of 1lrs. Thorndyke's domestic 
needs. He had, on his previous visit, 
sought out the venders who dealt in only 
one quality of goods, and that the best. 
To these, in his ignoran('e of the details 
of Inarketing, he thought it best to apply, 
although their higher prices diminished 
his profits. In this way he was able to 
send home a full week's supply of the 
best meat and vegetables in the market. 
They proved to be better than Schmit- 
zer's best, and :&11'. Thorndyke paid a bill 
smaller by one-fifth than he had ever 
received from Bchmitzer. Zadoc was 


One warm evening in Septenlber Zadoc 
Pine sat in the front yard of the widow 
Dadd's house, whittling a plug for the 
cider-barrel. He looked up from his 
whittling anel saw a party of a dozen 
men COllle up the road and stop at the 
gate. He arose and went forwanl to 
meet them. 
" Good-evenin', friends! "he said, driv- 
ing his jack-knife into the top rail of 
the fence and leaning over the pickets : 
" 'Van t to see Ine, I s'pose? 'Vha t c'n 
I do fer ve ? " 
One I
an came forward and put him- 
self at the head of the party. Zadoc 
knew him by sight. It was l\IcCuskey> 
the" walking-delegate." 
" You can get out of this town," said 
l\lcCuskey, " as fast as you know how 
to. 'Ve'll give you ten hours." 
"That's friendly-like," said Zadoc. "I 
ain't had a present 0' ten hours' free tin1ß 
made n1e sence I wuz a boy at school." 
" 'V ell," l\IcCuskey broke in, annoyed 
at SOlne suppressed laughter in his rear, 
":rou can take them ten hom'S and use 
them to get out of South Ridge." 
"Ken, eh?" said Zadoc. " 'V ell, now, 
ef I've gotter go, I've gotter go. I ain't 
got no objection. But I jest wanter 
know 'tcll at I've gotter go fer. Then 
maybe I'll see if I'll go or not." 
" You have got to go," 1\1cCuskey be- 
gan, "hecause you have interfered with 
the inalienable rights of labor; because 
you have taken the bread out of the 
mouths of honest toilers " 
. "8ho!" Zadoc interrupted him, "don't 
talk no Rec>h fool-talk ez that! I ain't 
taken no bread outer no nlan's mouth. 
I aill't got down to that yet. S'pose you 
tell me ill plain English what I've done 
to be run outer town fer?" 
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There was more hushed laughter in 
the spokesman's rear, and he set his 
tee
h angrily hefore hE=' openecl his lips 
agmn. 
"You have no trade, and yon have 
b,ken job
 away from men who have 
trades. You took away a painter's job 
when you painted that barn on the hill." 
"I didn't take away no painter's job. 
It wazn't noboc.ly's job-it wazn't 110 job 
at all until I nlade a job of it. Ef the 
painter wanted it, why didn't he go an' 
get it? " 
"You've took away Andy Conner's 
gardening-work all around the town." 
" Tha's so ! " from Andy Conner, at the 
back of the crowd. 
" ,\Yhere was Andy Conner when I took 
his jobs away from him?" Zadoc asked, 
and answered hinlself: "Drunk, in 
Bryan's back 
yard. Andy Conner works 
two days in the week, an' I work six. I 
ain't gòt no time to be sartin' out Andy 
Conner's jobs from mine." 
Then there came a husky howl from 
out the thickest of the crowd. 
" Vell, you take avay my chob, ayny- 
how! You take my bissness avay-you 
take n1Y boocher bissness." 
" Ah !" said Zadoc, "that's you, 
Schmitzer, is it? Yes, yer right. I'm 
tak'n yer job away-the best I know 
how. But I didn't take it away until 
you took the food outer my mouth- 
thet's what ye did, an' no fancy talk, 
neither-an' outer the mouths 0' two 
helpless wimmin. An' under them cir- 
cumstances, every time, I'd take your 
job away, ef you was the President of 
the United States." 
This was a solemn asseveration for 
Zadoc. He respected the office of the 
President of the United States. But it 
was lost on his hearers. No man in that 
crowd respected the President of the 
United States. There callle a low, growl- 
ing murmur from the group: 
" Kill him! Hang the scab! }i.ill him ! " 
" Kill ? " 
Zadoc let out a voice that only the 
Adirondack hills had heard bèfore. 
Then he checked himself, and talked 
quietly, yet so that every man on the 
street heard him. 
"I came from the 
orth Woods," he 
saicl "They make men whar I came 
from. I ain't wronged no man in this 


town. I comp here to makp my liyin', 
au' here I'll stay. Ef 
'ou wanter tig-ht, 
I'll tight yer, one at a time, or the hull 
gang! Ye can kill me, hut ye\-e gotter 
kill me }wre. .\.n' f'f it comes tel' killin', 
I c'n hold my end up. I c'n kill a ra.hhit 
at forty rod, an' I own my rifle yit. But 
I know ye won't give me no fair tight; ye 
"ant to crawl up behine me. '\Yell, rIll 
a man from the woods. I c'n hear ve a 
half a mile off, an' I c'n smell 
re a l
ull- 
dred yards." 
He "made an end, and stood looking at 
them. He had pirked up his big jack- 
knife, and was ja11bing" its blade deep 
into the top rail of the fence and picking 
it out again. \. silence fell upon the 
crowd. Zadoc Pine was a large man 
and a strong man. He had a knife, and 
in the door-way behind him stuud the 
widow Dada's daughter with his rifle, 
held ready for him. 
Zadoc broke the silence. 
"Boys," he saiel, "I ain't no hog. I 
want you to lUlderstand thet I'm goin'to 
earn mJ own livin' my 0,,""11 way. I take 
what work I c'n get; an' ef other folks is 
shif'less enough tel' leave their wOl'k fer 
1ne tel' do, thet's their business, I've 
touk one man's job away from hinl fer 
cause. But I ain't got no spite ag'in him. 
He's on'y a fool-furriner. Thet's you, 
Schmitzer. An'ter show YOU that I ain't 
got no spite agin yer, Ì'm a-goin' tel' 
make you an offer. I'll take yer inter 
pal"tnership." 
There was a derisory lauO"h at this 
"' b 
from the whole delegation, but Zadoc 
checked it. 
"Schmitzer," he said, "you come iu- 
side here and talk it over with me. I 
ain't goin to hUl,t ye, an' yer friends 
here'll go down street tel' Bryan's an' take 
a drink. The've been a-talkin', an' I guess 
they're thirsty." 
After a moment of irresolute hesita- 
tion the delegation moved off. The 
111 en were puzzled. The exiling of Za- 
doc Pine seemed no longer a simple 
matter, and they felt the need of dis- 
cussing a new situation. Zadoc and 
Schmitzer were left together in the little 
stone house. 
"Schmitzer," said Zadoc, "I'm Illakin' 
Ill0st as much clean profit outer my ten 
families ez you're makin' out of ;reI' 
whole business, an' I don't have no rent 
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t'l':t,\. HpJ"(.'s m
. nggprs-]ook 'f'Ul 
OH-'l' 
 Xo", Hcl11llit7er, Umr'H 110 ('wl 
of lHl
itH
!-' }J('J"('ahouts Uwt yoU aiu't 
\\ ol'k('cl up. f1l('sP fal'IlH'I"H aÌl nroullC 1 
nhout fire livin' on HILlt pork, nn' patin' 
lmt('lwrR' Ull'at \\UUHt. a "cek. "'('\'t' 
g'ottt.'r gpt thl.ir tr:ult' nwl h'ne}. '('TU 
Christhn liviu'. TIU'
)t' h('rc qUllrrYJlu'u 
nin't entin' IlH'at lih(. t1H"'
 OUghtf')'. 
S'puse WP f'how '('Ill what they C'll get 
for a dolla.r? ,. 
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dllllitzer looked carefully on'r hU- 
(10("8 fi b '1.u'ps. He knpw t1Jf' riskH of 
("lU"l);ng perishahk Htoek. He Haw 
that l)('oP]p hought mOl"l' \\"]1('n t }1(' op- 
portullitips of tlu' gn'at markets wen' 
offered to them. Before he left the 
hous{' he had agr('ed to work \\ ith . n- 
doe, ana to follow hi
 ]padpr ill the 11P'" 
Hehen.e for sUpp}yill
 
outh Ui(l
e "ith 
ment and yeg<'tablcR. 
" 
\n' wharn Y('r fl
elllh; do\\ 11 stn't'Ì 
8a
'?" tlupried Z'n<loe. 
., I don' care yot dc
. say." r(\
ponflcd 

l'llll1it.ler; "dose fl'lluH Hin't uo g"ood. 


#;
:J 


I got hpUl'l' hi
<';IU.'Rq Jl()\\. If (It, elou' 
likt. it. elf" go clf)\\ JJ to C('n<<1er un; hriu.r 
, 
 
eleir Im.at hOIJlt. el(,lU
t.h
." 


ZlulcH' rdaillH his 
hnr(' ill tL(. Pinc & 
Sdllllit.ær Supply ('Olupauy: hut Ilftf'r 
hi' hall (lrull1l1u'cl up thc' IOl"HI tnulf> on 
t ht' UP\\" hasi
, lt1ul hrolcll He'hmit/t'r 
into t1U' routine \\ od., 11(' IJl"l1llt'hccl off 
for himHt'lf in a new lim'. 
Hf' ]uul fOillel nu ftlUnt 'ur t:Jt'driciau 
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ILmong hi
 l'U
tOlI1t'I"'. ntH1 "ith tLi
 gf'U- 
tlcman'H niel he orgmJÏzPll thp South 
Ri<1g(' }'ire !Jppm1.lù .ut and l'rotpcti"e 
\ssl)('iation. 'rhirtY-Ri
 hou:-òpho]c1ftl'S 
paiel him tp11 elo]]:l.r
 for f}w plunt ancI 
h'n (loJlnr!=; for ycar]y F\Cl-TICP; nUtl he 
('olln(>('t{.el thpir hotHt'S in nn ('}pC'h;(' t"ir- 
('uit, of whi('h hiH 0" n lw(Iroom WUR tlH
 
t"l'ntrnl station. In enC'h houo.;e waR a 
('omhiu('(l hell and nlanll; uncI if a t'iti- 
7('11 n.wokl' at Bight to tÌ1111 hi
 ('hilllllt'.' 
on fir(' or to heur n t:;trnllger within hi
 
dlÏ('kl'n-Lou
c. llc rang' a. "ill1 to(;
in 
ill t hirty-fiye other hOU
l'
, Hnl1 theu 
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sounded a si
Il:l.1-letter hy dot find dash 
to prodaim his i<1ent.it.'y. Then tlH' 
whole town turned out, and Zadol' drove 
a 8n1a11 chemical el1b-rÍne behind Schmit- 
zer's horse. If the cause of the ùisturh- 
fin('e was a chicken-thief, awl the cause 
was caught, Zadoc played upon him. 
" Can't bring out thet engyne fer 
nothin'," he said; "she's gotter serye a 
moral purpose somehow." 
Two years and a half have passed 
since Zadoc left the 
 orth 'V oods. He 
is nn employer now, and an owner of 
real-estate, in a small way, and he still 
has South Ridge under his protecting 
",ing-, and keeps her yards clean and 
her lawns trim-or his l11en do. l\Iore- 
over, he is the husbanù of the girl who::m 
smile fil'st welcomeù him to the Ridge. 


"l\[an must ea.rn his hread in the 
sweat of his hrow," he has said; "but 
SOlll
 lllen sweat inside 0' tlH'ir heacls 
an' some outside. rIll workin' IllY hraill. 
I could 'a' clone liore with it ef i 'a' Im(1 
edication. 'Yhen that there hoy 0' nIllie 
gets a few years on top 0' the 
ix weeks 
he's got now, I'll give him all he wants, 
an' he c'n do the swaller-tail Lusilless ef 
he "<tuts to. 'fhet goes with etlieation.' 
"You have done much for the to-WH, 

Ir. Pine," the dominie once said to him, 
"and I an1 glad to say that your success 
has been due to the application of sound 
IJrinciples-those principles on which 
true success has ever been founded." 
"Yans," said Zadoc, l11e(litatiyely, "an' 
then-I'm an Alllerikin, an' I guess tLet 
goes for suthin'." 
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THE \VATER WITCH. 


\.. 


By l:.liiûbdb Akers. 


}i-'UO'( the <ling} wharycs of oh1 
Boothbav 
\ loull<<Tin;l' sailor 1'oa)'(,(l- 
t""I Q 
"Ro, Captain )Tc'I\.owll! hooray! 
hooray! 
The "Ynter "Yitch lIas sail('c1 away 
\\ïth never a 
oul on hoanf!" 


Sure (,Hongh! he h:t<l tr111.,. s:1Í<l, 
Els' llf'n'r no truth 
pake h('; 
,rith her an('hor "cighcd awl hcr sail... 
n.Il spr(':l( 1, 
\\ït h all things 
hip-sh:tp(' awl 01'- 
derlv, 
..\ncl liPr ])('
allt fluttering- straight 
alH':t(l, 
Hhr was RtmHling- out to 
('a! -. 

('1Hldillg' into tllt
 hOU1lfU(,
<i hlue, 
'rith !w\"{'r no eaptn.ill, or matl', or ('n'\\' ! 
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The breeze had whispered a wooing wOl'd 
To the crank, impatient craft; 
She felt her wings like a new-fledged bird- 
Her Hlow 1'011 changed to a sudden pitch, 
And, Rtretching her canvas every stitch, 
Away went the tricksy 'Yater 'Yitch 
"Tith the warlock wind abaft! 


""'here wac:; her captain, all this time? 
The skipper, proud of his grizzled prime- 
Ready and rugged Captain ::\IcKo,nl- 
Sturdiest tar in the salt old town, 
'Yith hands like leather, and f:lCe hurned brown 
By sea-fog, and wind, and sun? 
'Yith his rolling gait and his sinewy form, 
And voice like a distant thunder-stonll 
Ere the tempest has hegun? 


"l1erever he was, how sank his heart, 
How leaped his pulse with a sickening start, 
'Vhen the startled sailor roared- 
And every wharf-rat joineù the shout, 
And every loiterer round about-- 
"The 'Vater 'Vitch has started ùut 
'Vith never a soul aboard!" 
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..\1 as, for tnl
tiug t liP h(>fic.llProl1... f l(>c'p ! 
All c lny tIlt' oc'pan held Sf"
 lUl'f 1 nsJc.c'p; 

o g'putJf'st hrr.ntl) of a I'f'ph
 r ktirrc'J- 
.1.,ot C\"Pll th.. \\iug' of II. pas
iJ)g- })ircl 
Hut! c.limpl('t! th(' 1l'\"Pl main. 
AJHl thl' ('olltic If'ut captain, (l11Ït(> n.t (o,Lh(\ 
:-;ec'iug' uo Higu of thc' wi.,lu'cl-for 1n'('l'1;(" 
Awl littlo gucHsiug' "hut Furi('H f(.n 
lc'ah \\ as 
;PlHliug tùon fr his trac'k 

t('PI)('cl j.;f'r('IH'I
 un shor(" ILfrnill 
Auc.l tarric'd f\ IUOJII;'l1t to t1elV fu;':'\\cll- 
Alack -n.-Ja y! alack! 
 


Into his (]ory like light h(> tipw, 
Taking two of his tru...ty cr('w. 
" Come!" hawl('cl cl<'spf'ratf Captain \rd
own, 
In n ,oicp that shook the sl('f'p
' to\\ 11- 
"Stawl to yonr oars ,\ itlt mig-ht nnd main! 
How, if 
'()u I)('\"('r row ngain ! 
If 'yOU ('an ("aptun' tlt(' ,ratc'r ,rite-h, 
Oue (If yoU fpllows, I dou't ('ar(' whieh- 
Though h
 hp as poor nH n IHP:ulow-('I'auo, 
( \lld I\'f' always sworn she shol1lcl UU),}'l')" rich ,- 
Hhall ha\"(:) my Jaughter Jane! " 


Housed l)y the unc:\-pected spur- 
For each haa secretly siglwcl for Ilf'r- 
The,'" 11f'W'r cllwstiou('(l Hor mluh, flemur, 
Xor pausc(l for a jealous thril1- 
Xo time for rivals to fUllle nuJ fro\\u- 
An<1 tht, two hlnf\' Hailors, hra\'(> and hrowu, 
Possihh
 hushaIl<ls of Jaw' 'Id\:own, 
Ben1 to the oars ,,;th a will ; 
But every moment the wi(le, hrig'lI1 r('11ch 
13etwePll . their hoat awl t}H' \Yatcr ''"itch 
Grew bro:ulcr, hroac.ler still! 


y ainl
. they pulkd, and puffed, and Rworc; 
Vainl
" di<1 streams of Hw('at <10\\ n pour 
]i'rom straining Hhoulclt'r nnd hCIl(lillg hack- 
LimhH might lahor, and sinc"s ('rn('k, 
nnt. pausing llf>ithf'r to \"l'PI' or tack, 
The wil(l ',"it('h Jl1oe-k('cl at t}wir white-oak ùrN'zP, 
.. \s, c.l:mcing nw I (lipping "ith grn('t'ful CIL::3C, 
Hhe scuclc1ec.l along- hpr foaJU
' trn.ck, 
AmI gaillec] on thp (10l'
' mort. awl mol'(\-- 

\l:u'k-a-c.laJ ! alack! 


""\It'lTilv howl('(l thc trunnt crnft; 
F1"f,è fiR 1\ soul that hns 11('\"('r Rinuecl 
HIll' RpC.a straig-ht 011. ah(':\(l o( flu. wirHl- 
Hpr taut Hails 11("'Cr n. wrinklt. stirrcc1; 


';h 7 
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THE 1,V ATER WITCH. 


The hrcez(' and hillows sang and laughed, 
.AIHl }1('1' \\ rnth }Hll'HlWl'S heard, 
.As she tIe" along like a frigate-bird 
And left them far ahaft. 
'Vïthout a Hlm<1c1er of Htraining sail 
Did the runaway "eHsel ride, 
Urcred by the fre
llenin()' of the o'ale 
t"'I. t"'I h' 
And helpetl by the treac.herolls tide. 
Afar from Booth bay's ro("ks and s
Uld, 
Out of sig-ht of the gazing laud, 
Straight southeast did the Ye

el fly, 
Into the mist 'twixt ""ave and sky; 
And long ere baffled Capbin ::\IeKown, 
Drenched and wear;y, pulled baek to tOW11- 
Too tired for rage and too wroth for speech- 
His yessel was out of human reach, 
With only her topsails, faint and diul, 
Aboye the horizon's rim. 


Gone forever! and who shall tell 
'Vhere she wandered, anel what hefen, 
Sooner or later, the runaway, 
Rest1e

 ro,'er fronl far Bo
thbaY? 
Did the ghosts of sailors long ago 
Drowned in the salty deptlu:; helow 
Gather again their wave-bleached boneA 
Fron1 the greedy locker of Davy Jones, 
And, climbing her side at dead of night, 
Pallid an::1 awful, a grewsome sight, 
Spring to their places and shout, "Ay! ay! " 
To a spectral captain's trumpet-cry, 
And pull at the ropes, a ghastly row, 
'Vith a mocking chorus of, "Yo! heave, ho!" 
Till the ,,"ild waves howled in fright? 
And when, disn1an tIed by storm and shock, 
AncL the lightning's bolt, and the whirlwind's force, 

he plunged and drove toward a fat=:tl rock, 
St'1ggering blindly along her cour
e, 
Did the petrel, wraith of the raging deep, 
Perch on the taffrail and weep, and weep, 
'Vhile the ,,;nds wailed wild and hoarse? 


Or did some gracious and kindly breeze, 
Sporting over the sUIlny seas, 
'Vaft her lovingly-waft her far 
From cruel lee-shore and treacherous bar 
'Yhich never a velSsel unwrecked could l)as
- 
To a realm of Neptune, far apart 
From traek of vessel or sweep of glass, 
'Yhm;e lovely Ü;les of en<"hanted ground 
1\0 rude discoverer ever fOUIlll, 
Or mariner noted upon his chart? 
Some wonderful archipelago, 
'Yhere crvsbl currents forever flow 
Round 'meadows of fadeless green, 
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'Vhere lllarvellous fruits and flowers grow, 
Of richer flavor and brighter glow 
Than any by mortal ever seen; 
Some Eden-garden of unspoiled bliss, 
"There never the guileful sel1)ent's hiss 
Or forked tongue's persuasiveness 
Has led the way to sin- 
Since never a human footstep trod 
The tender bloo111 of the virgin sod- 
Or sorrow or strife has been; 
'Vhere never the greed of man has made 
The innocent birth; and beasts afraid, 
Or wronged their trust by the b
se intent 
Of fell destruction, or bon dage sore 
Under the dread of his cruel ire ; 
Or vexed the waters with keel or oar, 
Or spoiled the forests with axe and fire, 
Or made fair Nature his slave, and bent 
Her strength to serve him, or Rcarred and rent 
. Her hOSOlll for precious ore. 


There, becalmed in some azure bay, 
Does she softly drift and (lrift all day, 
'Yllile round her the darting dolphins play, 
And the nautiluH spreads it!:) !:)ail, 
'Yhile her idle canvas flaps alway 
As the languorous breezes fail ; 
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\1l<1 the gurgle al)(HJt llf'r lal'Y pro\\ 
Is swept as the ripples in L'asluupre's \ale, 
Or the jug-jug-jug-, in n. m:n"Ue-hough, 
Of the P<,rsian nightingah'? 


Or, safely moored, does she fm iug aUll s\\ ing, 
'Yhilc Hir<,ns sit in 1wr shroucls awl 
illg'- 
The samc fair sirpns which, oft :l1ul oft, 
Siuee poets' and tm,ydlers' tales hegan, 
Have Inn.tl to ruin tlw ('n.(lulous, soft, 
Rnsccptil)l(' lwart of th(' sailor-man? 
'Yhilc Illerulß.ids, sporting' about her ked, 
Chase eaeh oUler nt hi(h' n.1H1 sc('k, 
Or dim h }1('r sillp in n. U1('rrv frpak, 
.And take their turns at th'c usele
m "heel; 
Or }wlt ea("11 other "ith hdls of foam. 
Xow in the WIL'"(' and now in th(' nir; 
Or lean on tl)(
 hulwarks, and ('omh and comb 
Their beautiful ::,ea-gTc'n hair? 


If t11C8(, thing-s ('lmlu'('tl to tlw llUH1.Wa
', 
111 tIlt' far-ofl' rf>g'iolls 
he \, anllere<1 through, 

\fter Hhc vanished, thut t-ummer da
., 
From thc cao'er ('yes of un Boothhnv 
'YllÍeh n \\at<"lH'(l ])('r a
 shp ftc"" 
Or if, once hi(ldell from human ,iew, 
She earlH-,tl }1('1" UfUllP of t h{' \\Tatt'r \\ itch 
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By shipping, at midnight, a demon crew 
'Yho howled and gihhered as np tll(' !-;hrou<ls 
The
- swarmed and ("hmhf'}"(.d in grisly crowds, 
"?hen sky and ocean were blaek a
 pitch, 
"-hile their f'yil eyes hurn('d hlue 
\Yith a hlaze of the col
l, uncaun:v light 

een in a haunted crypt at Hight 
"There spooks do walk-ehen!- 
And cruises yet, under baleful sbrs, 
A flying terror to voyaging tars- 
1\'0 sailor or landsman, 
-oung or old, 
Has ever in song or stor
- told, 
Because-he never kuew. 


The waves which hellow their fierce refrain 
Against the storm-worn coast of l\Iaine, 
Beating themsel,-es till they roar with pain, 
1\' 0 other clew afford 
Than over and o,'er again to say 
That once, on a sunny SUlllmer day, 
"Tatched by the eyes of all Boothbav, 
The eerie 'Yater "Titch sailed away 
 
'Yith never a soul on boal'll; 
And since, though oyer the broad blue bay 
Blows often and often a fayoring hreeze, 
Aud many a Yf'ssel, long away, 
Has found and followed tllf' homeward track, 
That lonely rover of unkn01\'11 seas 
FrOlll the re3,hn of ocean 111ysteries 
Has lleyer n10re COlllè back- 
. Alack-a-day! alack! 
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I
 the history of the arts awl lctterH two t'ities h:lye ùcen leaders of nations-- 
Athens and Flòrencc ;-and two foulltain-heads--the n)'S
US and the \rno--have 
pourc<1 their waterH into the fiehls of the worl(l. .AIH"it'ut .Atll('UH is n. ruin; hut 
to-<1ay the litt1e cit.Y of Floreuee hol<ls the thoughtful as does no other, eYt'U in 
Italy. It is not the pa
t alone whie'h males it interesting; it is the fact that 
theI'(\ we have the printed page and the l"p('ord in stoup 
i(h' hy side,-thn.t there 
11101'(' th:m anywhere l'l:-,e the historic. sOlln'uir st:nHls yisihle HUtI tuugihle. 
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IN FLORENCE 
VITH ROMOLA. 


In Egypt the templeR risí' from the 
sands that have co,-ere<l the life of thf' 
people, and in Rome the skeleton of the 
antique world st
tnaS h:tre and gaunt 
upon a soil which i
 itself the dust of 
bygone civiliz'ttions; but in Florence 
the saIne walls which to-day resound to 
the traffic of the towns-pe
ple and the 
polyglot enthusiasIll of the tourists 
echoed the talk of Dante and Guido Cav- 
alcante; the arches that reverberate the 
loiterer's lllandolin gave back the lllusip 
of Squacialupi and the songs of Lorenzo 
the :\Iagnificent as he "roameù the town 
o' nights" with his cOlllpanions. The 
same windows which see the English or 
American families starting with their 
little red books to do the city, saw the 
hooded ::\Iic hael Angelo stepping from 
his house in the Via Ghibellina, bending 
over the staff kept there to this day, and 
turning his face toward San Lorenzo, 
where his giants hy waiting for hinl to 
free them fronl their marble prison. 
Paris has levelled her mediæval streets 
to build wide boulevards, and London's 
commerce has overlaid the ancient city: 
but in Florence you may go with ::\Iichael 
Angelo to San Lorenzo by the self-same 
streets and turnings; you may follow the 
crowd trooping to hear Savonarola in the 
Duomo, may pass the shops where im- 
mortal painters worked in the days when 
p3inters non facevano i cavalie/'i, and 
stand before shrines at street-corners 
famous in Floren tine romance, where 
YOU walk hand in hand with Boccaccio 
ànd Sacchetti as easily as with Baedeker 
and 1\Iurray. Against the wall at your 
elbow the shoulders of some Ghibelline 
have been set hard-the stones rubbed 
by his mailed shirt. The great dint in 
the stone was made by the missile 
whirled from a mangonel upon some 
tower that still rises brown and solid as 
ever. ".l\Iagnificently stern and sombre 
are the streets of beautiful Florence," 
said Dickens, and harùly anyone has said 
better; but if her beauty be somewhat 
high and frowning, it lives with us the 
longer, and all about her she wears a gar- 
land of olive, well fitted to the citv which 
o})ened the })ath of Illodern thought. 
The foreigners have loved Florence so 
lllnch as to n1ake her half their own. To 
the Tuscan the forestierí are as familiar 
as the Bargello itself; and it is no mean 


proof of the dignity anÚ heauty of the 
('it.,. that the inpvitahle fringf' of frippery 
which Langs upon the skirts of a tourist 
inYa
ion cannot helittle her. 
But it is not all frippery. 
() city has 
been more admirably photographed than 
Florence. The Tuscans are a rea.ding 
people; or at any rate there are shops 
full of books, while Yiel1sseux'li nohle 
circuhtil1g library has hardly itli equal. 
In it are histories of Florence, big and 
little, by famous Illen of by-gone centu- 
ries, whose memorial tablets Hhine upon 
the cit
'-walls to-day,-the Villani, who
e 
house is in the Via. de' Giraldi by the 
Bargello ; .l\Iaehiavelli and Guicciaî'c1illi, 
,,,hose names you may see near the Pitti 
palace; Varcl;i and 
:Kardi, and many 
others; historians, partial and impar- 
tial, Piagnoni alHll\Iedicean. 
But to those forc::3tieri who speak our 
English language, no book in the long 
line has the fascination of the "Romo- 
la " of George Eliot. As in the words 
of N ello, Romola seems the lily of Flor- 
ence incarnate against the brown back- 
ground of the old city. Florence seems 
Inore familiar and akin to us because we 
can follow her footsteps about it, and 
see her between the great reformer and 
the Judas who betrayed theIll both, and 
attended by a whole Shakespearean train 
-Nello, the barber; Bratti, the iron- 
monger; Brigida, the dear old simple- 
ton; Tessa, the little sleepy, loving ani- 
mal; and man:v others interwoven upon 
a background of the life and thought 
of the time. 
A whole panormna is unrolled for us, 
made living by characters, some historic, 
some fictitious, but all penetrated with 
the spirit of the fifteenth century, and 
moving upon the great clu'rents of the 
age-the desire for civic autonomy, the 
striving for reform, the passionate en- 
thusiasm for the resurgent culture of 
antiquity. 'Ye listen to Savonarola in 
the Dnomo; to Capponi, speaking for 
libert:v in the palace of the Via Larga. 
The life of the scholars passes before us 
in the intense earnestness of old Bardo, 
or the witty trifling of the :\Iedicean 
plotters in the Rucellai gardens, and 
exhibits one of its most charae1eristic 
siùes in the sayings of the brilliant 
slllatterer, N ello. People faluous in his- 
tory llleet us; some, like Piero cli 
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Cosimo, to take' part in HI(' t-;toQ, otll('I"'i 
only to 11.1'Pf'a.r IllHl disappear. ArtistH 
greet Uli for a JllOllu'nt-" ild 
 oun
 
l\lariotto \l1u.rtilH'lli, "ith his 1110<1..1, 
f'l1lerg('s into thc lig-ht of fpsti\'1l1-I:LJupH 
upon the .\nnuIl7in.tu plal"e; hili 1,clo\ éd 
frif'ud, Fra Bartolol11l1leo, !-.tawls in 
tIll' glow of the houtin' of 'alliti( H "ith 
Crollaea. awl Handro Botticdli; Juung 

iccolÙ l\fan'hia\"dli tn.lks to us as only 
Gporgo Eliot eoula makf' Lilli tall
. 
Charlf'1i VIII. of J
'rmJ("f', \, hot;c almost 
monstrons face \\ e find to-day in a 
terra-eotta of Hie Uargdlo, pass('s--" t. 
s(.e thc slit of a. Jllouth, mHl thc h miser- 
a1,le leg" upon tlR. housings of gola; 
awl the f'
pf'ditioll of the king to Ka- 
I)h.s, so ]H.:t\'y "ith ('ol1sequ('ll('Ps to ItaI
 
awl tIlf' ,,0rhL, hcc(llues an important 
factor in the Htory. ".e listen to tll(' 
ilwyitahl(. OppOIl(,I
ts of 
aYouarola. aIH1 
r('forlll-tllf' artistic opponents, who 
sigLed oyer the Boccaccios th'1t burneù 
upon the luHltire; the hrutal opponcnts, 
ill DoUo Rpillïs cOlll}>agnacei and their 
hn.tred of all ùec
ncy; the foolish oppo- 
nent:-;, in 310nna Brigida's thankfulness 
that the rdor1l1l'l' ha.d "not quite turned 
the world upsi<1p c.10Wll," since "there 
were jellies with the arms of the Albizzi 
1Lll<1 Aceiajoli on them" at the .Âceiajo]i 
wedding-feast. \\. e stalHI upun the ca- 
tht"\Jral ::;q uare-Piagnoni at heart, eyery- 
one of us-t hrough the author'::; wonder- 
flÙ chapter UPOll the trial 1,y fire. 'V c 
stan e "ith the city in its misfortunes, 
and rejoice in its "'sllccess; we 
ce the 
pcople of the fn'seos, and we hear tlw 
bells of :Florcnee. 
Eyery 'visitor to Italy can'ieH awav at 
lea
t a 
geller
ù illlln'('s
ion of Flore;lcc. 
It is an imprcssion of hrowll old stone, 
of narrow f;tre
ts, of enormously wid
 
{)aves, as if the palaccs were sÎmding 
t11(.ir "indow-e.yes from thp tlfizzliug 
light; of sidewa1kless streets, with 
polygon'Ù hlol'ks of pavement, like an 
Etrm;l'all wall laid !tat; of fortiticntiollR 
find hattlc1llent::;, s('('n o,'erheficl; oC 
Ilutssi, e gratings at "iudows tlmt bhow 
the pedimcnts of the RenniHs
mcl'; of 
..;till heavier oncs, at those of the (Tothil' 
tinH's; of escutcheons nt pn.la.l'
-alJgleH ; 
of projtctions c0rhelle(1 out, throwin
 
deep shadows, find :-;uggesting- llHlchil'o- 
lutions through whieh wen.. dropped 
stulles awl heams in tilL days of strcet- 


(j!).; 


1,attle ; of f.;hriu c; nt ('oMlel'ft, g
 (11m(l 
(hl
t
 IUm, lmt outoÍ\\hi('h th('long-c
.('d 
Haiuh. of the four-h'f'uth ('f I1tllrY look 
\, OIU I('ling that the "ar-('rif's ni.c gon
 
HIlC 1 t hat only tit( !--t rt'd-('ri( 
 rfIlluin 
"hilt, oft('n 
lHl uglliu, in 1;( I1li('irek of 
\,hitp IUHI hhl<', )[u(Iouua "ith the l,ahv, 
,. rilw('(l hy a hO\H'rv tJoWf'rv an"
l 
hro()(Í," Hl11ileH upon (l11
" atHl "'
)H that 
if war i'i trnllHitory l'(>lLut). i'l ÍlIlIHortnl; 
of sluulow('(l HtrC(,t"t, filHl at Rome op('n- 
iug n. lmn;t of tmlllit fa\'nde, of that 
ehec1.cr'd puth'ru. in ],]ack alHl whitf" 60 
(]('ar to lllcdi'l'\"uLFlorcntine C)f'B. 
Ahoye all, one ('nlTif's awn," in hi'J 
JllelHor,y the iumge (If those imildiug1i 
\\ hi(.1t nre the úut
ro" th of the eit), her 
stamp 1111(1 mllrk, iW,f'paral,]c from h('r 
ao.; tIlt. Arno, Hlal ns fntlliliar to the (" eH 
of ulOtlenl tr
n el as \\ as the Jih on the 
ttOl'in to UHt ut<'l"clmlits upou ('\.C1'y rue- 
diH'\'al 'change of Europc, Tlwy t-otmHl 
guarù 0\ er the to\\ u like the stono 
saiuts at the cloorwllJ of a church: 
tht' eath(.(lral, ß hugo Christopher, lift- 
ing the crOSH upon the grent lit of all 
dOllH'S; the fair Campanilc, lik
 a Gn.- 
In'Ì('l of the Auuuueilltion, \\ earing' tllf' 
lily of 1"10ren('0, find ('aIling" Ave :\laris " 
from its peal of hl'llH; and the }>aI.azZl.' 
'"ec('hio, tho ::\li('haf.l of the eit.r,l)earing 
the 6hif'ltls of the l"epuhlil', sUIIlDloning 
the to\\nsmell to arms, and giving ,oice 
to the \\ ill of th(' l)('oplf.. Th('n, too, 
thero are Han Gi()\lluui, where tLc I'}or- 
entill

 are hapti7cd; and 
anta Cro 'e, 
wh('re the great are hUl'Ìed; the Hquure 
Htrellgth of the BargpUo, ntHl the slt,'n- 
del' Badia tower that rings the hour to 
the city, 
All t'Ilf'SC make up Floreu('c, nnd near- 
ly all call he included within a sruall 
rectangle, bounded on the south b
' the 
rin.r, and on tlU' ea!-.t 1,y tlw Yia. dd 
Leoni alHl Yia tIel l'>roconsolo, running 
from the Arno to the cathedral; the 
lattt.l', with its ,ust h'ngth, and th(' hap- 
tisterJ' to tlw west of it making n In.rg(a 
part of the northern boulldar
', which is 
contÍllued hv tLe \ïa (1e' Cerrduui to the 
western sill
. f01'I1J('(l 1,\" the Vin. (If.' HOll- 
ùiu<>lli. Pin77a (legliA\d{ll1ari, and Via Tor- 
nabuoui, Outside the rectangle hi..;tori(' 
(luurt('rH SlllTOUlIIl the grf'at churclwH 
of .sautn. Croce, 011 the northeast; 

lLn 1..orenl'o, the ,1.uDullzinta, and San 

Iun'o, ou the north; uud Santa ::\I
ll'Ìn 
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A Bit of the Mercato Vecchio.-Above , Arms of the Medici in the Corso degli Albizzi, 


N avella, on the northwest. Besides these, there is that part of Oltrarno ineludillg 
the Via dei Bardi. 
'Vithin these limits, or nearly, the Story of Romola runs, and about this little 
space you may follow it J not in its details-since it returns frequently to the 
same places-but in its main lines. You nmy wake up with Tito under the 
Loggia de' Cerchi; and follow him to the l\Iercato, where he found the people 
anxiously commenting upon the ùeath of Lorenzo ùe' l\ledici. The house of Ro- 
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MarzCiCCO, with the Arms of the Four Quarters of San Glovanm, Santo Spmto, Santa Croce. Santa Mana No ella 


.Î.;it who, from the heritage of antiquity, 
et forth ng:1in thC' inward worthilles
 
fillÙ free agency of man, ana t1lt' painter and sculptor who once more gU\ c e"'C- 
prcHsioll to his outward heaut
.. The tW}lOlarH awl artisLi of }ìlor('ll{'l 1lln
. tlm,-, 
Htand as Hpollson; for tLl' rritos awl '1\'ssas, t11C Br.lttiH aud Xt'lloH, and 8ho\, l!
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the palaces in which the people of "Ro- 
mola" lived-the people themselves, m;: 
they were p:linted upon church-wall or 
caI'ved on marble monuments. In the 
latter half of the story the intereRt and, 
with it, the train of characters converge 
upon the monaster
r of San l\Iarco and 
tbe Piazza della Signoria, where the fort- 
unes of the state work themselves out 
and the hopes of Romola are shattered. 
The monks of to-day, however shorn of 
their old Í111portance, take us into fa- 
IUOUS churche!:;-we nlay see the relics of 
Savonarola, and follow his footsteps to 
the great square of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
where the story ends. 
After the noble prologue, the book 
opens upon Tito awakening to the in- 
quiring eyes of Bratti, the iron monger, 
from his sleep under the Loggia dei Cer- 
chi. The loggia i
 gone; but its place 
was in the heart of the city, where the 
high houses crowd together, and where 
the memorial tablets to the great de- 
parted speak of many who had gone 
from Florence before Tito's time, and 
of many who came after him. It is a 
busy quarter of narrow streets, where 
the procession had to close its ranks, 
and where Guelph or Ghibelline fOlmd a 
short chain quite long enough to link 
house to house and stop the oncom- 
ing horse or foot of the enemy. A roar- 
ing quarter, where Dante heard the 
shouts of battle, and where Tito, had he 
listened, could have recognized the whole 
fugue of the arts of Florence, those fa- 
mous m"ti major and minor-the shut- 
tles of the woollen-makm"s, the chisels of 
the sculptors, the pounding of the metal- 
workers in the Ferravecchi street, the 
clicking hammers of the goldsmiths, and 
the cleavers of the butchers, their pre- 
decessors upon the Ponte Vecchio. 
Only a few steps beyond the loggia lies 
the )Iercato Vecchio, that famous square 
which is still picturesque and busy. 
The municipal broom has swept away 
the butchers' and poulterers' stalls, and 
much of that rather Augean market which 
old Pucci sang; and municipal prudence 
has housed in a llluseum the Robbia an- 
gels that used to shine whitely over all 
the blood and dirt and confusion. 
The Goddess of Plenty only a few years 
ago still stood there, high on her column, 
a kind of Santa Barbara to the tower of 


Or Ran 1Iichele. For in early times, 
when the n1ÏcrocoRmic repuhlic not only 
furnished manufactures to the world, hut 
made its own bread to feed it:.; own sol- 
diers, the captains of Or San )lichele 
IUoullted the tower yearly, and, looking 
out upon the fields, decided by their ap- 
pearance what should be the CUlTent 
price of wheat. She is gone, column 
and all, but plenty still reigns below in 
the luarket-and what a place it is I-the 
,,-ide rectangle, its centre lmpaved; the 
houses, tall and short, crowded with win- 
dows ; and below all, about three sides of 
the piazza, a noisy, smoking, unfragrant 
lueeney of shops; a constant push and 
shouting; a crossing of handcarts; a fizz- 
ing of spiders as the fat drips fronl po- 
lenta, browning nicely, and eaten hot; a 
crackling of charcoal under the chestnut 
braziers; open-air cooking of every sort 
and kind. If Tito, after his nap, had 
found but a grof:,.
o or so in his pocket, 
he would have taken pretty Tessa's kiss 
and cup of milk as dessert, and gone for 
his Ineal to one of those tempting al- 
fj"esco cook-shops, with its large, clear 
fire, its rows of neatly dressed fowls and 
joints turning on their spits, the hot 
cakes of chestnut-flour and crisp slices 
of IJolenta fizzling in their pans, and 
its brass platters and porringers, en- 
graved with quaint old patterns, glealn- 
ing in the firelight. Here Tessa Inight 
find her berlingozzi to-day, or Baldas- 
sarre his bread and meat; and we may 
see their modern counterparts-shabby 
men in long cloaks and ßlouched felt 
hats, pretty girls in serge dresses and 
gay headkerchiefs-see them best of all 
after nightfall, when the brazier-fires 
seem to leap up higher and make wild 
Rembrandt effects upon the faces of Ber- 
saglieri munching polenta under their 
waving cocks' feathers, or brown peasants 
looking curiously at the rude wood-cuts 
heading the penny ballads that line the 
wallR. There is less" mnateur fighting" 
on the square than in the old times, less 
filching from stalls, less gambling, for 
that is done decorously in the state lot- 
teries. Of four churches at the angles, 
but two su1J::;ist, in dirty, erazy frag- 
ments ; and, indeed, there is perhaps less 
work for the devil, whom St. Peter ) Iartyr 
saw fly by, as he preached in the open- 
air pulpit still remaining. The devil re- 
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mains, too; for, lUany JcarH 1ah'r, a 
)(JUug l,'rcllch artist, whol11 }'101'- 
cutincs aftcrward lcarned to l:uow 
as John of Hologna, ,i
ite<1 l1ÍH 
frielH 18 nud patrons, the Yec- 
chictti, l1('ar Ly, und catching 
the devil, fi xcd him to the illl- 
gle of the palacc-a grotesque, 
ùecorative littlo monster, for 
tourist
 to visit and ..\.ccarisi 
to copy 011 spooll-haIllUes. 
There are hoot18 of e' ery 
1:30rt full of g ay ('OOùS
 
, 
 
 
Hhn.\\ls, }"l'll, hlue, and apri- 
<"at, tlu' joy of IllO<.lern 
Te:::l8uH; booths full of 
nuinlllls, too; here i8 a 
hoy dra
g'iIlg hellS 
from a basket-one 
H(llwak, two squeaks, 
u. who 1 e demoniac 
panl)ipe of terror, till 
half n. dozen hall g 
do" nward by their 
If>gs. .
 littlc" farther 
Oll, the 1):11Tots, in full 
COllsl"iousneHS of 01'- 
namelltal Seelll'- 
ity, are shriek- fí . 
inn. what we \\ 
n 
....._____
 
feel ",ure are 
1<;" 
Hcnrrile b,unts at 
 ' 
the hens; upon ) 
the sho})-front .- 
 
are to; cor e s of 
w i eke r cages, 
thcir can a r i e s , 
filling high 1:30- 
 
 
prano part
 in 
the ("horns of the 
)Iercato; whili" 
the thra
h of a machine, hi<ldell Homc- 
"hcre, adds to the noise till the lJig bell of 
the CUlllpanil!' booms a dialmson. You 
find Bratti at home just beJOIl<l the l)irc1- 
shop, "here the street of the Ferra.vc<."chi 
hristIes with old iron. Thcre ar!' chains, 
hib-l of harness, copper hrazier8 ill "hole 
iamilies of hig and littJe; here and t11ere 
n.nlOllg the llll:tal are 0111 musical instru- 
lll('llb.;-hatterell fiddles, no flute or HO- 
und slenùer, heautiflù, yerdigrise<l hrass 
lalUp
. 
The -:\[edici lin
d hard 1)\. hcre, 1)(- 
fore they outb'TCW their hOl;s!' lLud I:)et 
)Iichclozzo to work upon the palace of 
the Via Larga. TIU'ir lloSt.S \\ ere not 
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nice-one n1Íght he of the Grandi, and yet 
like a leek, IUll1 rathcr enjoy the fbh- 
market at th(' conlCr, "hol"e log-
ill, "ith 
its arches, ('olunl1ls, anc11llednlliol1s, is a 
ncw-comcr since the ùays of Bratti. \nù 
the !\Iedici "{>l"(' not ainne in the quar- 
t
r-t1lO ..lmicri were 11ear them; UlHl 
the 
trozzi, blU'clJ lL.'i grandl
' housed 
n
 eyer were privut eitin'ns, hlul lmilt 
their hug-
 palacc hen., "ith its hack upon 
the" Onion !.)IIlCC, " the I>inzzß <lei Cipolli. 
It
 bases arc lineù "ith the 10llg stOUt} 
Sl'fit8 so \\ dJ kno\\ 11 ill 1"lo1"l'I1<."(,; so ('011- 
YC1.1Ïl'nt for thc stunh- eonstituent
 of tho 
old nohles to stnnd 
pon of aþ'.'4a, to r\\.e 
the prol"l'ssioll go h
. to I"it (111 or "et.k- 
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days, selling theil' onions and theil' spring 
flowers 
ide by side. 
Not fl,r from the ::\Iercato, in the Cali- 
lnara was the shop of Burchiello. that 
Renaissance Figaro of Florence, antece- 
dent to the delightful character of 
Nello, the barber. It was Nello's shop 
that next l'eceived Tito and the story, 
and Tito lookecl out over the barber's 
S3-ucer and apron at nearly what we see 
to-day. Some changes there have been, 
for Florence has worked hard at the fa- 
çade of her cathedral, unveiling it this 
year :-some changes, but not many. The 
stone of Dante has been piously built 
intC) the wall, while Lapo and Brunelles- 
chi al'e put on either side of it to watch 
their work. But the fair tower is the 
same; "il mio bel San Giovanni" is bello 
still, even beside its later and greater 
rival. The mighty dome rises as grand 
as when :\Iichael Angelo, his horse's head 
turnel toward Rome, looked back at it 
from the hills, and avowed that he could 
do no better-grand under the sun- 
light, under the starlight; grand when, 
on some high festival, covered with light- 
ed lamps, it sits like a jewelled mitre 
upon the city; grandest of all, perhaps, 
under the Italian moon. 
It was from the shop of N e110 that Tito 
went with his Figaro patron to the house 
of old Bardo, in Oltrarno. 
The Via dei Bardi is still one of the 
lnost characteristic parts of the city. 
The houses of the Bardi are gone, but 
many such of the early times J those which 
must have immediately taken their place, 
remain. Among the frowning streets of 
Florence it is one of the sternest-chill 
and wind-swept; a long fortress, easily de- 
fended at its ends in the days when the 
great family, unaided, could send from 
its houses pikemen to hold the chain 
b::trricades of the Ponte Vecchio and 
the Piazza l\Iozzi; cross-bowmen to send 
their bolts whizzing from back windows 
into the enemy upon the bridges; artil- 
lerymen to work the mangonels upon 
the tower-tops-to fling great stones 
over Santa Felicit"ì and up the Borgo San 
Jacopo, or even across thE: l1.Ver to the 
heart of the republican city, the square 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. Not only coulù 
they furnish all these, and officer them 
with sons and brothers and cousins, but 
they had their allies, too. There were 


the RORsi, by the little church of Santa 
Felicità; and the Frescobaldi, to hold the 
bridge of the mORt holy Trinity. The 
bridge of the Frescobaldi has gone down 
in ruin before floods fiercer than these 
faction struggles, and has been replaced 
by the graceful arches of Alnmanati; but 
the Ponte Vecchio, which saw the gon- 
falons of the quarters-the dovc and the 
sun, the baptistery and the cross-beaten 
back by the Bardi, but finally trium- 
phant, stands the same as ever, and says 
as steadfastly, "Gaddi 'mi Ieee, if ponte 
Yeechio sono," as in the days when the 
gre3-t Taddeo set its buttresses against 
the current. To-day there are IJarts of 
the Via dei Barc1i whel'e one mav stand 
and not see, within the gentle cu;ve that 
bounds the vision, a s
gle stone which 
tells of modern times, or anything but 
arched windows, jealous gratings, and 
thick oak doors, heavy with the mass of 
spikes that stud them-a stern, fOl'bid- 
ding street, but with the beauty of dig- 
nity, simplicity, and strength. There is 
little traffic there now; occasionally some 
fine carriage wakens the echoes of the 
deep archways as it goes by to the p:ll- 
ace of the Capponi, whose name, great 
as that of the Bardi, illustrates the place 
still. The street which was "the filthy, ., 
the Via Pidigliosa, before the nobles 
built their palaces there, can never be 
even commonplace again. And, stern as 
it is, romance looks down on one from 
the loggia whence Dianora dei Baicli saw 
and claimed her husband as they led 
him to execution, saving his life and the 
honor of the Buondelmonti ;-the story 
is all in the chroniclers. Robbia's 
l\Iadonna, too, blossoms like a flower 
among the dark palaces, above the door 
of little Santa Lucia-the church in which 
Romola would have been married had 
not blind Bardo's memories and antici- 
pations beckoned him to Santa Croce, 
where he had been wedded, and where 
he hoped to lie buried. 
l\lidwayof the Via dei Bar<.1i a path 
leads sharply to the rig'ht, up the hill 
of San Giorb>io, where Tessa lived, and 
finally to the mediæval gate, with its 
frescos and its sculptured Ht. George. 
Be:yond it opens the pleasant country; 
and at the side if::) the fortress where, in 
blue woollen and lacquer and pipe-clay, 
t:ìome thousand defenders of the Inoùern 
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TeRRa::; of Florence 1l1a
. hc RcrD. l;"roJIl tl1(' ('rÐ.L
 in
 l'a]a('eR or tlip Oltrnnlo no- 
1)1

, the l'ross-h
)lt:i a
a hurtli
g-stoll(:8 of tilC hlLttle of tLl' hrill
es, tu t}l(' \\ort.ly 
('oIJlhab;, the pOl
oll-hpp('a ('pl
nllJlS, Hu' pOUlkrum.;h HUller Latin taunt.'i of tllt
 
huumnistH, i8 as flLr Wi from the l'arl) fourh'('uth t'; the 17ttr fiftc(:uth ('cutun . 
but topog'l''H.l'hi('alJy it is no farHu:l" tluw a ten minutml \\a.lk from the Vin t.Ìf i 
Bardi tu the l,aluef' of the Gherard(:!-'ehi, ill tho Dorgo Pinti, "here 8 taLlct to 
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BartolO1Ulll<:O t)('ala. re- 
miuds us lesH of th
 secre- 
ta.ry of the repuhlic than of the scene of the rlllt>.c in 
.. HOIllola," the suggestion of hiH quarrels "ith Pulitian 
It is huweyer, in the Louse of Romola's father 
that" e are really Inade to participate in the 
, ' 
entlmsia<lIls of the man of I Á ' I :" 
Mtel
. 
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the hlind ola 8eholar, the ("oIled or of ùook:i und nutiqniti('R, tlIp ('ompilí'r ana 
("opyist of 11litlluscriptH, i
 a familiar figure in the Ita].,' of tlIp firt 'entb l'l'ntury, 
the age of learning. 
"bCll Bardo pbnned the grcat work thut he und Tito "en' to "ritt h)g(.thel', 
the first ('})0<"11 of humanism, that of ais('o\(:r
.. Llltl 1'11:--:--t.a ll\\U.Y. uud the 6Cl'uml, 
that uf cUIUpilation, ball Lq,ruu. III huth Flort.ncc Lo.(1 L('cn in the 'an
-run.rd. Sh 
bad weleomecl the Gret,k profl'::;bÛl"h from n
Zu.ntinlll, "Lo ('nIne }'ouged and })aint{'(l, 
u.nd dad in 
tifi: hit:'ratil' roLl's, lite the t-:aintl-, "ho z.;tart. (10\\ II in lllll:...ai(' from the 
wall
 uf Ha\"l'uuu. 
he Lml Lél" lJ\\ll 1101,lc arll1
 of J;('}lOJars--Bo("cato('in. Pt'h1u'eh, 
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",hOf:;(" mother W:lS horn in thiq Via (l(.i 
Bar<1i; Poggio J<Ïo1"('utino, who ranHa(.kc(] 
the transalpino mOllasteri(.s for hOOh.H 
find foun<l lfiany an old Pagau author 
masqlH'ra(ling' uIH]{'r froek und {'o\\l ; and 
ot hf'rs, too, \\ ho Jlli
.ðlt t-:ay \\ i th ('irinC'o, 
"I go to awaken the (}p:u1." .Awl the 
dead was awakeneù. Anti(f11Ïty 1'08(' to 
lifp again, wf'ariug a Htrmlg"e garb and 
\\ith her simplo white ('hiton pi('('ûfl '\\ith 
hit:; of Inediæ\al 1l1Otl(.y, and b '
pangl{'d 
with Byntutine tinsel; Hlwakingastrange 
jargon of corrupt Grc
k aw] harharouR 
Latin ;-hut ragged ana Rtmlllllering as 
Rhe was, there was so luuch human dig- 
nity Hnd so l1111('h (]iyiuC' lwauty ahout 
her, that no SOOl1('r was sl1(' Hc
n than the 
new Helena won the hem.t of the mediæ- 
yal stml{'nt. A YC'l)" Hf'IC'na Hbe was at 
fir:;t, seen dimly, as in a magic min'or; 
mute or capricious to tbo:-;e who f,óught 
most earnestly to learn her secrets; prone 
to evil, with a "fC'athf'r-h('aded" mOl'al 
lightnf's'i that frightened the deyout,- 
or so she semned, in the dim light of 
the conyent-lihrary; but wIlen hrought 
into tJw Italian Hlulshine, tho daylight 
of market-place and lecture-room, I:5he 
lost this ll1Jsterious glalllour, and gaineù 
in tJJe losing. 
All Florence 'Welcomed her. The 
shop-keeping republic patronizec1 learn- 
ing as generom;}y fiS king or pope-pro- 
f{'ssorR' c1mirs 'Were endowed, libraries 
founded, and famous scholars employed 
as amhaHHfidors an<l8C'cretaries. In }'lor- 
ence, scholarship was not 0. mere orna- 
mental fringe to the sober garment of 
daily dutics; it was wa11) and woof of 
that garment, a part of life itself. Young 
girls, husy lllerchalltl:i. nlen of }>lemmre, 
captains of adventurC', women of fashion, 
shared the enthusiasm for learning; awl 
it is difficult nowadays to rC'alize how 
important the scholàr's place becaulC 
under such ('onditions. "'omen had 
th(.ir }Jfirt in this ff'a
t of rC'aHon; Homo- 
la's edueation by Chalcon(lilas. her famil- 
iaritv with L;tin and Greek authorR 
waR 
not Ullcollllllon. !tn.}Y fi1>onn<1('<1 ill 
learned ladi{'s-prinC'(,ssf's'likf' HiPl>olita 
Rforza or Battista )Ivntcfeltro, who ad- 
(]ressed Latin orations to pOpC'H awl 
emperors; noùle' wom
n \\ 110. lih.p Cecilia 
Gonzaga, wrote. Greek heautifully; femme 
profcssors \\ ho filled lllany of the elmir::J 
of the Holog'uese uni\"('r
ity ; hur;,!1I ('}"s' 
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dnl1ght('n.;.lih.f' \ IpRR
n<lro. &0.11\, to" horn 
Politiau and )larulluR paifl ('0\11 t, ILna 
that CnsH:tn<1ra J-'c<ldi, to '\\hom Homola 
illt<'I1(]('(] to app)
. ,,)}( n A)l(' l(.ft l'lnrcncc 
after Tito's first tn.ß....tOIl. I.'or hUlIlfini"m 
"as not only an 0. ('omphshmcut, it was 
n ('1l1'p('r; in or<1(.)" to follow an ordinary 
('on\'erslltion a ('('rtaill Jllodi{"ulIl of cult- 
ure \\a'i rC(JuirC'(], and ß womau '\\as 
ohli
ed at l('uht to rf"'l(l-the n.sult 1H!ÏDg 
a ('('rtain rohustneHH of intdlu.t, \\IJi('h 
is so strong an (.lelllcnt in HOIllOla's 
cl lI1.l1wtl'r. 
Save in his gell('l"II11"1 tf Illl)('r, J1arJo 
is ß tJ-pical scholar, with the J1lß
S of 
the Enchiri<1ion on his lil>s, and an in- 
tense ('raving- for fame in his h(>llrl; too 
prowl to ('rin
..,i' and flatter, too noble to 
fu\\n for patronage and to paJ its heary 
]>ricf', amI Jet not prowl f>llOugl) to (1Ï'\- 
dain what otlwrs gaÏlwd through the sac- 
rifice of their independence, and too often 
of t]wir H<'lf-n's})(>('t. TIut Bardo's \\ ish 
that through his collections hiß name 
should be known and bonored wa
 not 
unrefiHonalJ}e ill an a.ge that rcverenced 
the tomh of PetrarC'h liko that of 0. Mint, 
that presen-ed the htudy of Accursiuq 
as though it were holJ ground, and in 
which Homo ('nthut-:ifist, taking the lump 
from below the crucifix and placing it 
before a bust of Dante, e'"<claimed, "T
o 
it, thou art more worthy of it than the 
crucified! " 
l\Ioùern Italy is just at present quit(:> too 
busy with finau('ial find eeonomic prob- 
lems to be (.nthusiastic about literature: 
but 'We ('an still bear lectures on Dante 
in the Florentine Coll('gio R('file, Hlld 
APf" f-:tudel1tR almost 8..") pidurC'squel,y 
cloaked us in the vld dfiVS "hen Boccac- 
cio (liseoursed in San Stf'f'allo 011 the Sll11U' 
HuhjE.(.t; HncI a f(.w ) earH fig-O ß linenl 
descendant of the great scholars might 
be Reen in the perbon of the 'lareLe8(, 
Gino Capponi, nuthor of the well-kno\nl 
history of ].'lorence. 
Fro
m the s('holars' librnrv, in \\ hieh ßD- 
tiquit
. "as {]iligC'ntly f'huÙe{] in IlUlIlU- 
A(,J il)t aud inscription, the story leu<l... 
Tito to one of tho e street-}.>roce...:"ion
 
whieh, partly rf'ligiom..;, p.u-tly ('i\i<" \\('re 
nl"lo larg-dy. ill tlH'ir costume and ar- 
rallgcment, the OUt....Ollle of thp:-,e "Cl) 
e'\.{'uThÍollH into the auei('nt Iluthor
 ; and 
uo pi(,turC' of Italian life in tIlE, tiftt'ellth 
(,l'ntury \\ vult] hn.\'e heen {'omplde \\ith- 
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out the suggestion which George Eliot 
gives of the festintl of St. John's nativity. 
He is a famou
 s3.int in Florence, and his 
is the oldest church-the Baptistery-al- 
ready old in the thirteenth century, when 
Amolio covered it with the black-and- 
white pattern which we see there now, 
and which must have been Htill tolerably 
fresh when N ello's barber-shop stood. 
near it. Neither the wide interiol' of the 
Duomo nor the many-chapelled Santa 
Croce is as solemn as the incense-filled 
space of San Giovanni, whose donled 
ceiling, as the eyes strain through the 
darkness, gradually grows populous with 
a multitude, amidst which the face of the 
colossal Christ looks out and seems to 
yibl'ate upon the colored gloom. 
The popularity of pageants in the 
streets and churches was enormous. 
After the Allegories of Dante, the Tri- 
umphs of Love and Fame and Chastity of 
Petrarch, the greatest artists could not 
disdain the setting, and even the stage- 
carpentry, of the pompou
 ballet-spec- 
tacles in which kings of Script111'e, he- 
roes of antiquity, the ,.irtues and 'vices, 
elements and attributes, lllarched and 
counternlarched through the cities of 
Italy. In the mysteries of the North the 
missal borders of the l\liddle Ages had 
come to life, with all their soldiers and 
saints, their devils and dl'agons ; but the 
Italians, that people of artists, added the 
myths of classical antiquity, and inter- 
wove their Bible with Ovid. Brunel- 
leschi set his copper spheres a-whirl- 
ing, and invented his heaven of angels 
dancing in concentric rings, his Gabriel 
lowel'ed by pulleys fronl a star. Piero 
di Cosimo was falnous for his arrange- 
ment of processions. Donatello built 
his colossal wooden horse for Padua, and 
Leonardo da Vinci superintended the fes- 
tivals at l\Iilan. 
There were doubtless nlany absurcli- 
ties in these processions. But we 11lay 
be sure that the pictures were fine when 
Brunelleschi and Da Vinci stood hy; and 
if the painters costulnec1 and set the 
spectacles, the spectacles reacted upon 
their own ali. Imagine how ardently 
Mantegna and Filippo Lippi would have 
worked at the costuming of a IJroces- 
sion; bow Filippino would have ex- 
pended upon it the vivid fancy which 
Vas3.ri tells us of, and which he showed 


in the curiously devised trol)hies, stand- 
ards, and pseudo-Roman al'chitecture of 
the Strozzi chapel in Santa :\Iaria Xo- 
vella. If Ghirlandajo 100keLl hard at 
the Florentines when about their daily 
avocations, Sandro Botticelli was all 
eyes as the car of the yi.l'tues pm-sed; 
and we can well believe that the pretty 
girls of the city yied with each other to 
be chosen for this or that personifica- 
tion. 'Ye see the sublimated reflection 
of these spectacles on many a canvas or 
bass-relief of the fifteenth century-in 
Botticelli's exquisite "Primavera:" in 
l\Iantegna's "Triumph of Cæsar" at . 
Hampton Court, in the singing groulJs 
of Della Robbin, the intmiwined boys of 
the pulpit at Prato, and the panels, pi- 
lastel's, and friezes of the Renaissance. 
So great was the passion fOl' spectacles 
that Savonarola was forced to adapt it 
to the uses of hi
 theocracy; and in 
speaking to the nlultitude, from the pul- 
pit of the Duomo, he clothed his vision 
of Christ in the forms which the people 
had seen and understood in the proces- 
sions and pageants of the streets. Per- 
haps, too, the great l110nk never entirely 
forgot the days when he laid down the 
lute in his native Ferrara, the city of 
festivals. 
The private palaces of Flol'ence are as 
characteristic as its public buildings. 
They are the outcome of civil strife, and 
through all the elegance of the Renais- 
sance appears the fortress. 'Vithin the 
windows are the gratings that made 
scaling-ladders useless; below are doors 
which little save fire or a battering-ram 
could force; above is the loggia, raised 
upon the house-top, beyond the chances 
of street-battle. They are such houses 
as the one ROluola lived in; without 
they suggest the fortress, and 'within 
they smack of the cloister, with their 
long passages, tiled floors, frequent stairs, 
and wide, frescoed wall-spaces. The 
vast rooms contain little furnitul'e, hut 
each piece is a work of art. 
The tall to" ers are gone from the pri- 
vate palaces. A fiat, issuing like a Ine<1i- 
æyal Tarquin from the Signol'Ía, lopped 
them to an eyen level in the thirteenth 
century; but the escutcheon, carved hy 
some fmuous artist, still adyel,tises the 
nobility of the former o-Wller, who is often 
seen within, kneeling to }Iadolln!t upon 
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a gold ground, his palms joined, Lis sub- 
tle Florentine profile upturned with rev- 
erential if somewhat proprietary interest. 
In the Borgo degli Albizzi the palaces 
stand shoulder to sholùder-Neri and 
Pazzi, Alessandri and Quaratesi; for 
half the strf'ets of Florence are named 
for the great fmnilies. They have held 
history and romance-tragedies of blows 
in the earlier centuries, of poison in the 
later,-and have sheltered the kincUy 
family life Pandolfini tells of in his 
" Del Governo." 
The famous fmnilies of Florence wel'e 
long-lived. To-day in the l\Iartelli pal- 
ace you visit the statues which Dona- 
tello 
 gave to a l\Iartelli of the fifteenth 
century; it is by the courtesy of a Buona- 
rotti that the relics in the house of 
l\Iichael Angelo are shown; the Strozzi, 
the Pazzi, and many others are seen 
daily about the streets of the city; and 
in Santa Croce the tomb of a Capponi- 
a Gino Capponi, like his great ancestor- 
is white and shining in the nlarble of a 
recent date. 
The finest palace streets of Florence 
are the Borgo degli Albizzi and the Via 
Tornabuoni. The Borgo alnlost retains 
its old appearance; but the Tornabuoni 
has been given up to the foreigner, 
especially to the English or American 
visitor. Thither he goes for his let- 
ters and his money; there he reads the 
papers at Vieusseux's, or loiters in Do- 
ney's café; there in the shadow of the 
stern-looking palace, designed by 
Ii- 
chael Angelo, he may buy photographs 
of everything, big or little, in Florence; 
there the tourists sit and study their 
guide-books, in Baccio d'Agnolo's win- 
dows of the HÎþtel du Nord. It is the 
oddest lllixture in the city, of the old 
and the new. There in front of the 
huge Strozzi, and opposite the flower- 
lllarket, at Giacosa's, the American and 
English girls eat candy or sweets, accord- 
ing to their nationality; or just beyond, 
under Alfieri's house, look into the win- 
dows of the jewellers' shops, discussing 
whether the devil of the l\lercato Vec- 
chio or the St. George of Donatello 
is better upon a spoon-handle, whether 
a bearded head or an athlete will please 
the longer upon an intaglio or cameo, 
whether photographs are better mounted 
upon tinted paper or white-in fact, dis- 


cussing the thousand delightful trifles of 
foreign travel, and of present-huying for 
those at home. :K ot a few Americans 
have had close aClllmintance with the 
very house in which George Eliot passed 
the .Jays when she was acquiring that ex- 
act knowledge of }--'lorentine topogralJhv 
'which helps to make her book so reaÌ. 
The house was the villa of 
Ir. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, and stood well out 
in the country; but since then Florence 
has grown-it is now within the city, 
and has become a pension. It is still a 
privilege to remember it as it once was, 
with its" ealth of carying and Venetian 
glass, an<l its wonderful oak-floored and 
leather-covered library, where the genial 
old author proudly dragged from his 
shelves folio after folio of the early 
Florentine historians, nlanuscript an
l 
black-letter, and showed thelll Ly the 
light of a great stained-glass caselllent, 
which filled the whole end of the roonl, 
and framed Fiesole, with its rocks, its 
olives, and its towers. 
If the palaces of the old Floren tines are 
to be found on all sides, so, too, their an- 
cient inhabitants stanù ready to receive 
us, if we will but go to them. Thanks to 
the painters, the costume of the end of the 
fifteenth century can be reconstructe
 
even to its smallest details; and we know 
just how Tito looked when he thrust his 
thUIll bs into his belt or cast the becchetto 
over his left shoulder; and can find 
all Brigida's finery, from her pearl-em- 
broidered cap to her coral rosary, in 
many a blackened pictul'e. For, even 
if costume was idealized and ennobled by 
the artists under the influence of classi- 
cal antiquity, the innumerable portraits 
of the tinle represent it as it was worn 
in daily life. The young Florentines 
might clothe themselves in l\Iantegna's 
or Gozzoli's draperies for a :\Iay-day fes- 
tival or procession, but when they sat to 
Ghirlandajo or Botticelli for their por- 
traits they wore the nlantle and kirtle 
or the doublet anù hose of the latest 
mode. 
The most marked characteristics of 
this costume are simplicity of line, uni- 
ty of color, and sobriety of ornament. 
Florentine elegance always had a touch 
of severity. The silk brocades nlade in 
the town, and sent to France and Eng- 
land, were seldom seen at home. E"i:cept 
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A Florentine Loggia, Via del Proconlolo, and Fifteenth Century Florentine Huddren. 
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A Type for Tessa, taken from Filippo Lippi.-Above, Gate of San Giorgio near which Tessa lived. 


on festival days the Florentines wore mass of fuzzy curls. For the gids there 
their own woollen stuff.s, from the shops were the close-fitting gowns, that re- 
of the Calimara. The general form of vealed every line of the body; the flow- 
these garments is familiar to us all-the ing over-robe, shaped like a Greek tunic, 
fine-linen underwear, showing at wrist sometimes girdled in antique fashion; a 
and throat, or pulled through the slashes chaplet of goldsmiths' work or a net of 
at elbow and shoulder. For the young pearls, to confine the long hair. For the 
men, the long hose, fastened by points at elder folk there was the stately Zucco, 
the waist to the tight-fitting jerkin; the that fell in unbroken folùs from neck to 
loose doublet, falling half-way to the ankle; the great nlantle, lined with furs 
knee; the ample cloak, still worn in or velvet; the barret, with its hanging 
Florence; the tiny red cap, crowning a scarf, ample protection against the sharp 
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tl'amontana 01' the hot Slill ; grand gowns 
of rich, heavy stnffs ; and all sorts of head- 
and neck-gear, from the transparent 
gauzes of Fra Lippo's pictures to the 
thick veils of the Del Sarto 
Iadonnas, all 
most becoming to elderlJ faces. 
In Italy the old canons of proportion 
were never quite forgotten. The waist 
and hips were never compressed, and 
the head was dressed so as to appear 
relatively small. The huge head-dresses, 
the towering horns and })eaks, so popu- 
lar in England and Germany, the 
pinched waist and squeezed hips of the 
French damoiselle and chätelaine, never 
found favor in Italv. The nlantle, the 
cloak, the flowing 
 veil were essential 
parts of an It3.lian toilet of any epoch, 
and even in the eighteenth century 
Venetian women could still be nlajestic 
even in hoops and panniers. 
Toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the study of antique sculpture, the 
influence of the artists, the newly awak- 
ened sense of æsthetic criticism, began 
to find expression in costume. The pro- 
portions of the human body, the beauty 
of its movements, the elegance of its 
natural lines, were again felt, after many 
centuries, and since the days of ppplos 
and hirnation they had not been more 
fully expressed. Beautiful as the gar- 
ments of ancient Greece were, the Flor- 
entines were too truly artisti(', too thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles of 
style, to endeavor to imitate them. No 
doubt artists and patrons looked upon 
antique drapery as an ideal, but as some- 
thing quite unsuited to nlodem condi- 
tions, to a cold climate, to the activity 
of burgher life. 
But the youths' doublet and hose, the 
girls' tight-fitting, square-cut bodice, fol- 
lowed the lines of their young bodies; 
and the older people wore the long folds 
and ample draperies that lend grace and 
dignity to the most uncomely. On the 
practical character of these costuines- 
their fitness, their st;yle, in a word-we 
need not insist. TheJ were as fine in 
detail as in line. Here, as in every other 
aspect of Renaissance life, there was 
much personality; ornament was indi- 
vidual; seals, emblems, anTIS, devices, the 
blazons of luediæval heraldry were still 
in the immediate past, and to thelu the 
artists lent beauty as well. So the girl's 


favorite flower blossomed, unfading, in her 
silver garland; the F;cholar's pet luaxim, 
frOlll Seneca or Cicero, was emhroidel'ed 
on his pouch or graven on a medallion. 
Such charming trifles lent grace and orig- 
inality to the simplest dress. 
The blugher's suit of plain cloth could 
not fail of ilistinction when the medal in 
his cap was wrought by Pisanello or Fini- 
guerra, its device })ennecl bJ Politian, and 
the seal-ring on his finger cut by some 
famous intagliatore, ancient or modern. 
There were fewer silks and velvets in the 
brown town than in Venice or l\Iilan. A 
Florentine never loved a silk âm.arre or 
a pearl necklace as he did a fine cameo 
or a good bit of goldsmiths' "ork, but 
of the latter he showed a generous ap- 
preciation. On the girdle, the pouch- 
clasp, the dagger-hilt, the garland, cun- 
ning workluanship and artistic fancy 
were lavished. Pretty things were not 
made by the gross then, and each was a 
sepal'ate creation of the artist. The shops 
of Cennini, the Ghirlandaji, and the 
Pollajuoli were full of young students 
capable of giving shape to any number 
of dainty conceits in gold, silver, or 
niello. The art or trade of the gold- 
smith was most honorable; it counted 
among its nlembers the greatest of Flor- 
entine artists. 'Vas not Bigordi always 
the garland-maker, and did not Brunel- 
leschi set jewels l)efore he set the great 
jewel on the walls of Santa l\Iaria? 'Ye 
can find Tito's dagger, and Rmuola's 
golden girdle, and Tessa's silver neck- 
lace and clasp, under glass in some 
luuseUlU, and we can see Tito's mail- 
shirt in the armory of the Bargello; but 
time, nlore cruel than Savonarola's bon- 
fire, has devoured most of our actol's' 
properties, and only bits and shreds 
wOlùd remain to us if the painters, the 
Florentine" fifth element," had not pre- 
served thelu for us-and they show us 
not only the costumes, but the actors 
the IUS elves. At this time the artists 
were passing through the realistic phase 
of their art; had abandoned the well- 
ordered, sJIumetrically arranged heayen 
and hell of the Giotteschi, and were 
carving and painting men and things 
a
 they saw them in the every-day world 
about thenl. 'Vith their help it is an 
easy task to evoke the past-every palace 
becomes haunted; every street crowd- 
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f'd with ffimiliar ficrnr(\
 ; fit (\Y(,I""\" <,onwr we IHPf't somc \\(.U-kUO\\1l fnc(>-tlw ole 1 
}<'loreutines n.tnr
 to t h('ir nl<Ì pla.cc::,. The UlOMt inditl'crent tnn-eller l'aJ)llot 
help Reeing- them, be he e,'er so blind. 
If we t'lke some of the
e dmr:u..ft.rs of .. HOIllola," UJltl Jook for tJ)(.ir ('0\lI1h'r- 
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parts in another art, with a little pa- 
tience \\ e shall find them all. Ghirlan- 
dajo ,vill show us Illany of them-he who, 
if he did not paint the walls of Florence, 
as he wished, portrayed the world that 
nloved within those walls. In the choir 
of Santa Dlaria :Novella the artist paint- 
ed the stories of the blessed Virgin and 
St. John the Baptist; but he has taken 
his pictures fro.m contemporary life; 
he has painted his friends and neigh- 
bors, not idealized into cold abstrac- 
tions, but real Iuen and women, with 
keen, subtle faces, acute and critif'al, but 
not unkindly, shal1)ened by shop-keep- 
ing and the tramontana, but ennobled 
by wide culture, and capable of kind- 
ling into enthusiasm. l\Iany of thenl 
are ugly in line and modelling, with an 
occasional quite abnornlal development 
of cheeks and chin, bony and flacf'id at 
once. But intellect can do much to beau- 
tifv the most ill-favored. Each of these 
figures is a definite personality, clearly 
and distinctly Illarked, invaluable to the 
student of history, with no softening of 
lines or angles-a portrait straight fro III 
life. Here we are face to face with the 
old Florentines. 
On the right is a group of hUIuanists 
-Politian, "whose juvenile ugliness was 
not less signal than his precocious 
scholarship;" ::\Iarsilio Ficino, brought 
up as a Platonist from his cradle, "and 
whose mind was, perhal)S, a little pulpy 
from that too exclusive diet," l)oth spare 
and sluall, with pale faces; Cristoforo 
Landino, white-haired and worn, in blaf'k 
gown and barret. Behind them, anlong 
a group of grave, gray-haired nlen, is a 
figure handsome and nlajestic enough 
for Boulola's god-father, Bernardo del 
X ero. On the panel directly opposite 
is Tito, known in Florence as It Bello, 
in dark Iuantle and red cap, looking at 
us over his shoulder, out of long, bro,,-n 
eyes; here, too-a genuine portrait-is 
the Iuassive strength of :Kiccolù Capan'a. 
On the left a dark, bald nlan, in a plain 
russet suit, suggests Baldassarre, and 
one shrewd face, with a humorous twinkle 
in the keen eyes, IUUSt be N ello's; while 
near hy is another actor in our dratna- 
young Lorenzo Tornabuoni, then in the 
)ledicean bank. 
For the peasants and some of tho 
older folk, pretty Tessa, meek, <1paf 


l\Ionna Lisa, bargaining Rratti, and Rilly 
Bl'Ígida, we mus1 go to Fra Filippo Lil)- 
pi, who was not afraid to paint very 
comlllonplace sinners us saints, little rus- 
tics as l\ladonnas, and the street-urchins 
of Florence as boy-angels awl blessed 
bambini. 
In the Bargello we find the strange 
head of Charles Yill., ugliest of kllight- 
errants, and the hust of ::\Iacf'hiavelli, no 
longer the witty young secretary of the 1'0- 
})ublic, but the saturnine author of "The 
Prince," worn and embittered by pov- 
crt
?, disappointment, and the sad neces- 
sity of serving those" Signori ::\Iedif'i." 
In the cloister of the Badia is the tomb 
of Francesco V alori, the fiery partisan of 
Savonarola-a plain sarcophagus, sur- 
mounted by a bust; the nla.ssive feat- 
ures and long, straight hair remind one 
of those PUl'itans and Covenanters with 
whom the Piagnone had nluch in coro- 
nIon. Little Lillo and Ninno., and Savon- 
arola's white-robed, olive-cro\\-'I1ed a-n- 
giolini, wé see again and again; for the 
beauty of babyhood was first discovered 
and translated into form by the artists 
of the Renaissance. The portraits of 
Savonarola are too well known to every 
tourist to require note or comnlent. 
One never tries to find Romola herself; 
we see her, as did her blind old father, 
only as something vague and shining. 
The November holiday of 1494, with 
its ugly ending for Tito, sent hiul to 
Niccolò Caparra to buy his In ail-shirt, 
"the gal'luent of fear." There is a res- 
talu'ant now at Xiccolò's stI'eet-corner, 
but under a house nlassive and pictu- 
resque enough to justify the tablet to 
the nleIllory of the old armor-Iuaker. 
Tito found Caparra forging spear-heads; 
and soon after, his prophetic anticipa- 
tion was justified by the entrance of 
Charles VIII. of France, whose short oc- 
f'upat,ion of Florence enabled Tito to sell 
the lihrary, betray the sacred trust of 
Bardo, and alienate Romola. 
The long hall of the l\Iedici, now Ric- 
cardi palace, upon the Via Cavour, in 
which Capponi tore the treaty-saying, 
"Then if you blow yom' trumpets, we 
will ring our bells "-is greatly changed, 
and suggests the flute and violin, not the 
trumpet. There are rows of mirrors in 
rococo frames with Cupids painted on 
theIn, and the long-arched ceiling has 
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been spla
hed by Luca fa Presto with a 
whole regÏ111ent of gods and godde
ses. 
Not far Í1'Olll the palace is the gorgeous 
church of the Santissima ...\.1lllunziata, 
between whose square and the hill of 
San Giorgio, Tessa, in the intervals of 
her many naps, played her poor little rôle. 
There the lamps, whieh swiug in a con- 
stellation of gold and silver, yield a 
"
Tellow splendor in itself sOlllething 
supernatural and heavenl
T to the })eas- 
ant-wonlen "-a heaven of gilding and 
light, and rich colors and sounds sur- 
rounds them; at once their drama, their 
picture-gallery, and their church; an 
epitome of their hOI)es and fears, and the 
vague wonder which is their nearest ap- 
proach to an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. The lamps have been wonderful to 
thousands of Tessas since the evening 
she brought her cocoons there and, kneel- 
ing, looked at the handsome St. :\Iichael 
and thought of Tito. To-day you may 
see peasant-women, sad-faced and worn, 
as na'ive and siinple and dull as Tessa, 
if not as pretty, passing under the of ten- 
proclaimed Guibbileo of its doors, kissing 
the silyer altar-front again and again, 
and bowing to the dark face of Andrea's 
Christ, looking out froin the splendor. 
Tessa is perhaps the only character in 
the book who is the same to-day as in the 
fifteenth century. Outwanl events Inake 
no impression upon a mind too shaHow 
to take account of theIn; and the little 
Tuscan Inoclel froin some castello of the 
surrounding hills, who sits to-day for the 
Florentine artist, is as little affected by 
the facts of United Italy and ROlna 
Capitale as was Tessa by the entrance of 
the French or the war with Pi so.. 
The story takes us onward to the l\Ie- 
dicean plotters in the Rucellai gardens, 
and their world is changed indeed. The 
gardens are beautiful still, with ilex and 
cypress and olive, but conspiracy 'with 
epigram and lute and critical admiration 
of antique gems, diplomacy which COll- 
fen"ed its highest honors upon the ora- 
tor's Latinity, are as far removed from 
us as the peacock roasted in its feathers. 
After Tito foils the attempt of his 
foster-father in the gardens, he is coun- 
terfoiled in turn by Romola in his own 
attempt to deliver Savonarola into the 
hands of Dolfu Spini. For a time the 
reformer is still in the ascendent, and 


we have the charming pichues of tll(
 
"augelic hoys," whuse descent upon Tes- 
sa, and temporary conversion of ::\Ion- 
na Brigida, brighten the latter part of 
the story. But tragedy soon meets us 
again ill the Bargello. 
Nowhere in J"lorence is the contra.st 
between the past and the present more 
marked than ill the Bargello, that older 
brother of the Palazzo Vecchio; once 
a place of punishment and torture, the 
head-quarters of the podesta, or mili- 
tary governor of the city. Grim nlem- 
ories cling about its lllassive walls- 
it has stood sieges, held patriots and 
tl"aitol"
, sheltered tyrants, and seen blood 
flow in execution, massaCl'e, and revolt; 
stone cells line the court and lead out of 
the great halls; in the couucil-chamber, 
now an armory, is the trap-door of the 
ancient oubliette, once filled with human 
bones; and the scaffold stood in the cen- 
tre of the famous court, which has been 
little changed since Romola cliInbed the 
lion-guarded staircase to look her last 
upon her god-father. IGncUy time has 
washed away the blood-stains, and the 
painted haitors, hanging head down- 
ward from its ,,-alls; the stone escutch- 
eons and lambrequined hehnets of the old 
podestás, still remain; but instead of the 
agonized crowd that then filled the log- 
gia, there is now a row of church-bells, 
graven with words of peace and blessing; 
in the chambers where the torturer han- 
cUed his tools, Robbia's l\Iac1onnas smile 
upon us; and in the chapel, where the 
condenlnec1 received the last sacrainents, 
Florence found her poet-a young Dante, 
lmimbittered by exile. Only the arillol:Y 
on the ground floor and Pollaiuolo's con- 
dottieri recall the sterner uses of the 
grand old palace. 
The nlonks of Florence, whose pred- 
ecessors bore the statue of the Im- 
pruneta, and ol)posed or supported 
Savonarola, have fallen upon evil days; 
but they nurse their antique gIOl"ies, 
and still go, picturesque figures, about 
the sheets. Once their churches were 
so luany ecclesiastical strongholds, each 
brotherhood proud of its traditions and 
names-the DOlninicans of Santa l\Iaria 
Novella boasting their l\ladonna of Ci- 
lllabue and their frescos of Ghirlandajo ; 
the Augustinians of Santo Spirito, proud 
of their culture; the Calïllelites, of their 
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famouç; brothel', Filip}JO I.Jippi, and t IlPir 
]
nUlca("('i eh:q)('l, tha.t n.rtisti(' AaIlctua.rv 
of t11C HenaÜ;;sa.n('c \\ here 
lidmcl \ù- 
g-elo and Hal)had looked and learned' 
UlP Domini('nlls of San l\Ial'co pOintinl; 
to their ungelic LrutlH'r, 1U1Il to Fra Ba.rr: 
tolommeo; the }'rnnci!il'uns, prow I of 
tlH'ir PO\ crty HIlll of their magniticcnt 
church ;-nnd all prow!..'r still of their 
importance in the eccle
ia
- 
tienl 1 )ody, their relics, and 
their pla('es in tlu:1 In'o('es- 
sions of tho town. To-ùn) 
their pride has !Ja8seù a\vay ; 
fill<l even tlwir proprietary in- 
terest in their art-treasures 
is sad I y diminished. San 
:Unrco has gone forever from 
i
 DlOllks, and the tourist 
}Utys his franc to see the 
\.11- 
gelicos fiud visit the ("ell of 
the great reformer. Santa. 
Croce j,; to Le secularize(l as 
a I)ant heon to the dead Flor- 
entines ; the Carmine is hut 
a pa.rish church. nut at least 
their frescos all remain in situ, 
nnd canllot (.asily he dragged 
from their plaees to a gallerJ 
-a fortunate circumstanee. 

'he brothers of the friars' 
Chul'ches. are more interest- 
ing than the priests of the 
parochial ones; particularly 
those of 8:mta )laria Noyella, 
which has ke})t some of itt; 
monks anù all of its art- 
treasures. The mantle of S1. 
Dominic has (}escended but 
lightly upon the sho1Ùdel'S of 
thpse good fello" s, and ('"ven hiR Rom- 
lne souvenir cannot dark(,u their t-;mil- 
ing fa
es. The memories of f)avonnrola, 
of the saintl.r Bishop Antonino's works 
of merc:" and of tho angelic Jl1011k of 
Fiesole have come hetween. Tl1('re is 
little of Fm. .A.ngelico's poetry in tlwm ; 
lmt they are gentle antI kind to the 
})oor, and a namesake of the saint-bishop 
Fra Antonino, under his blaek hood o,er 
tho white mantle, was a really startling 
reminù<,r of the greatest Ulun of his 
great order-a coin('idencc to watch und 
study, with the beetling brows, the deep- 
set, bright eJ<'H, the thick nose, full lips, 
anù hea.vy jaw of Savonarolu. in Ba.r- 
tolommeo's portrait--the tier
e frown 
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ß1Hl HW('pt Flmile the C'hroni<'I(>rR tf.ll u.., 
of. \\ (' \H'l"{' hi(l(
('n h
 Lim to be quit<.. 
at hO.lm, and pamt at ('Me, witL the 
ItSSUrllllc'e that nobody was di...turh(.el 

rhc sn("I"ÏHf
 \\ f\!i n Iittlí' ."hureh-v. orIel. 
fiud hrrn.<lually OU( 1('anl<'<1 to take nn 
int('lligent interest in it. P("a
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cit
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Fre Antonll.o, t/1e Domlmcan,-a Souvemr of Savonarola 


of daily life. (In Home dllVR there came 8 
mightj
 ..-hullling, e('hoin g" along' tl}f
 pm
- 
sages, and ß flood of the In!nIOnoll
' con- 
ducted burst into sight. inundllting 
eyen1:hillg till OIlP Reued thp callVHS h
 
its to}) and thf' e.L
('l hy its legs to pre- 
(:)cn'e them ; while the tourists climbed 
ste}>s, r('a<1 their hO(lk
, studi('cl the 
hacks of 1ll0IlUlll{'llt"',-fur the n'('ondit
 
fLl" n.ys n.ppealed to thelll-find formed 
their i<l('as to qui{'k 111\1t-;ie. A 
kekh 
wus nlwa\ì:
 tcmpting to tIlt'lll ; awl ju....t as 
on the b
t
C tlwy "ouhl hn.\e applauded 
a real lamp-po::;t or a l'enl hOl1,e-cn.r, 60 
a lhe artist at w()l.k \\lit; for the nunC{' 
UlOl'e n.bsorbmg than th(1 pictures of 8 
ùead one. The.y had little time, how- 
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The Cow Stall, 


Summit of the Tower of the Palazzo Vecchio. 


ever, to look, for they were involuntary impressionists, and were hurried away 
by their leader. These caravans were always noisy and hurried; and no 'Won- 
der, for a conductor who is at once dictionary, time-table, mentor, friend, and 
whipper-in of stray couples, must be a tired and a worried person. 
The brothers divided the duty of cicerone cleverly. Fra Giovanni, a stout, 
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hanilsome monk, evi<1elltlv th(.ir l1í'st 
spokesman, e'\.p1ained their. GhirLmtlaji ; 
for UH'V are a more comp1i('ute<<l })(>o1'1e 
than tho other frl't)coe<1 ones, h('('llU<; 
their names are often knowIl and nUlY 
be catalo:-''1lP<1 to t 11(> visitor, not only 
iu the anticipution of buúuu mano, hut 
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111 11 a, Lw'a r!"lla R bbia." Th Hohhin 
fouutn.in "as h('llutiful inel (.el, and it was 
n plt'Rsure to Ff" thi'i nohlp nrt-"ork 
tJlhillg it
 purt in the (lail
' 1I8eH of liff', 
fiA the hrotll("r
 ort<'11 and agaiu \\ßBhed 
their hands or rinH(',l tll
ir jì LJwhi in it, 
nowi". fearing the injwJction runuin r 
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Door of Chapter House in the Convent of San Marco, where Savonarol. 'ecelved Romola 


with real, corporate pride. " 'Ye have 
not such C-riotti as has Santa Croce," 
said he, one day, "hui our Ga<1di and 

Iemmi are unequall{'d in tho world. 
and as for out: Ghirlandaji "- here he Íll- 
tf'rrupted hims{'!f to jingle t"o keys at 
some distant tourists, awl call to them, 
in a sort of subdued shout, "Do the 
gentlemen wish to visit the Spanish 
chapel? " Brother - {his naul{' has 
escaped our memories) could show tLe 
other cha})els ; and anyone who happened 
to l)e near, in frock or out of it, monk 
or bell-ringer, woult! cLeerftùly and Ull- 
wllied fling a bit of information to any 
foreigner who ha})pened to apl'roaéh tL
 
object named. " Tt'r1"a inrctl"iata, multo 


ùeneath the Mn.donnn Ð.C'ross the marble, 
-" Take heed that thy hands he pure 
if thou washest here." Servico nft(.r 
service pru.;scd out of the little sa('ri
ty 
as we sat there, and the bell took on a 
solemn f;ounel for us whel1 "e }f'arnecl 
that it ushered forth tho l'iaticll71l upon 
its frequent errand to the siek and c1
 ing. 
During- anot)wl' ,i",it to }
lor('nce, t\\ 0 
yearH later, Wf' saw Brother \.nionino 

gn.in, aud he tiut for a stud
 of his 
head. He looked as much like Sn,YOll- 
nrola a
 e\"(,I", hut u th( pl
nRnnt lu,;t of 
arrogance" in the great reformcr was 
soft 'lied in him into a 
(>lltl
 <.'0111- 
pln.(,t'I}(,
 thnt urti
b :4bmùd "ish to 
paint him. 
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To the remark, "So you are still at 
Santa. l\laria Novella," he replied, "I 
shall die here." Let us hope so; it 
would be a pity that the church should 
be secularized, that the " Sposa " of 
l\Iichael Angelo should have her nun's 
veil taken frmn her, and should ex- 
change her cowled brothers for the 
blue-coated guardians of a government 
museUlll. 


In the latter half of "ROlllola" the epi- 
sodical groupings of various characters, 
whose dialogue is fraIned by the mercato 
or the loggia or the shop, are replaced 
by the continuous dramatic interest. 
The fate of Romola herself is inter- 
woven with the fate of the republic, and 
the background of the story becomes 
the history of Florence. 'Ve follow the 
heroine upon an upward current of suf- 
fering as she loses, successively, hus- 
band, godfather, and teacher; and upon 
the same current the city is borne along, 
breathing hard ill the struggle that pre- 
ceded its final agony-the siege of 1529 
-while George Eliot makes Tito an active 
instrumen t in the fortunes of the state, 
without violating historical consistency; 
and to Tito, whose "mind was a knife- 
edge, working without the need of mo- 
mentmn," she adds the bludgeon-like Dol- 
fo Spini. 'Ye see the great monk hold- 
ing the people, first by enthusiasm, then 
by the means which enthusiasts are often 
swept into using when they feel the reins 
slipping from them; finally accepting, 
under pressure, the Franciscan challenge 
to enter the fire. Before that, however, 
the crowning bitterness of Romola's life 
is reached, when her teacher, Savonarola, 
fails her, and Bernardo del Nero goes to 
the scaffold. All the remainder of the 
story that relates purely to the heroine 
is anticlimax. 'Ve see Tito's knife-blade 
working noiselessly on, the edge turned 
always from himself, cutting women's 
heart-st!'ings and men's lives, his pros- 
perity increasing with hi
 treachery. 
The trial by fire follows, and the l\Iasque 
of the Furies; and as Tito's fortunes are 
at their highest, the knife turns in his 
hands, cutting his best-laid schemes to 
pieces. After the death of the traitor 
comes the burning of Savonarola, and 
the story ends. 
The tragedy it:) lighted by the conver- 


sion of l\Ionna Brigida on the day of the 
Pyramid of Vanities, anù by the scenes 
váth Bratti and Tessa. But the main 
pathway of this latter portion becomes 
that frOIll St1n )Iarco to the Piazza della 
Signoria, along which pass figures, bless- 
ing and cursing, cowled monkH anù armed 
rabble, the torch and the crucitix,-but 
all tending forward, past the death of 
Savonarola, to the apotheosis of Florence, 
when she stood alone for liberty, and fell 
at last after her famous siege. 
It is one of the longest pathways 
trodden in the story, for the convent 
is farther from the centre of the city 
than most points mentioned. The near- 
est way fronl the palace is down the 
Calzaioli to the cathedral place, then by 
the Via Cavour to the Piazza di San 
1\larco. Calzaioli is still the busiest 
street in Florence, and in Romola's time, 
far narrower than now, bore the name 
of the Corso degli Adimari at its north- 
ern end, and in the portion near the old 
palace that of the Via de' Pittori, for the 
painters who helped give fame to Flor- 
ence were worthily lodged there. The 
Via Cavour was the Via Larga (the wide 
street), on which still stands the palace of 
Cosimo the Ancient. A rather paradoxical 
loss of its old name followed its second 
widening, and a good choice has given to 
the street of the first republic's enslaver 
the name of one of the liberators of Italy. 
San l\larco, standing upon its wide piazza, 
is at first disappointing. It is too trim, 
the edges of wall and arch too sharp, too 
liberally covered with white and yellow 
wash. It seeIns almost taIne for the 
great memories that should haunt it 
and walk the bare corriùors under the 
beaIned roof. There are })lenty of them 
-memories of Bishop Antonino andFra 
Bartolmnlneo and the monk of Fiesole, 
all giving way hefore those of the ex- 
traordinary man who, from 1492 to 1498, 
was the central figure of Italy; who d1'ew 
upon himself the hatred of the pope and 
the Franciscans, the adlniration of 
l\1ichael Angelo and partisans of liberty ; 
who reconciled austerity with the love of 
beauty in the eyes of such painters as Bot- 
ticelli, Baccio della Porta, and Lorenzo 
di Credi ; and who believed that to unlock 
the doors of Paradise the keys of St. 
Peter must be cleansed from the rust of 
the slothful popes, the blood of Sixtus 
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and the Borgia.'j. FlorPllcé i"J HO ridl ill 
famous men thn.t her lon
 portieo of t h · 
Uffizi has 1'00111 for lmt u. sUlall portion 
of them; hut UIHOl1g' them no J1IUllO iH 
more essentially Florelltiw' than that of 
the Ferrarese; (
irolam() Hu\"onarolli. 
Tho tra.Cf'S of his footstq)S ure visihll 
euough in the city which hllH so well l'Û- 
ta.ined its aucipllt appea.rallre. EverJ- 
one visits his cdl in Hall :\Iarco, aUtl SPPS 
his portrait
 there ana in the u("a.déUlJ. 
His church has been llioùernizetl into 
I:;cn.uh.euth-celltur)" uglines8; hut au the 
night of the 3Iasque of the Furies it 
echoed with the fu
illaa
 <,f lllOnks and 
acolytes firing- froUl tlw altar, awl" ith 
the ("rl18h of blows as the Fjeriptorius, a 
kiwI of loving young St. John to Su\'on- 
aI'ola, heat back the cOlUpahY'Jlacci \\Íth 
his hea "y crucifh... .Along the streets 
which, on the night of his an'est, the 
reformer tm.versed between the armeù 
gunnls he had askell from the priors, we 
go to the Palazzo Vecchio and the Piazza. 
della Signoria 
There al'e in the world few 
rander 
1mil<lings than that citadd of }'}on'ntiup 
libprtv, the Palazzo Yecchio ; it is an em- 
hoùi
ent of militant heauty in stone. 
In f>arlipr timeH th(' scene of so lUuch 
that was no hIe and Lase, it becmllo in 
the :fifteenth century the place of SaYOll- 
arola's triumph and agony. For there 
in the vast hall of that great council 
he 80 labored to secure, he set a whole 
people to work at a fever-heat of en- 
thusiasm, with "\ri('luwl \ngelo and 
Leonardo do. Vinci among the workers, 
that an asylUlll might be createJ, a ref- 
uge ana an appt::'al to the mallY against 
the injustice of the few. 1.'he l\leùici 
changed the place; the arch-patrons of 
art destroyed the designs of Angelo and 
Leonardo, setting up the clulllsy stnb1('8 
of Leo find the dukes, all ( 1 the ceiliugs 
of Yasari, celebrating Cosimo ;-they 
wanted no unpleasant souvenir of th
 
great council. But the centuries have 
seen "the :\ledicean stamp outworn," 
and have placed the t5tatue of the might)' 
llionk in the middle of hi!i hall. 
Broad st:.1.irWtLJ8 lead tu the b%Us 1 of 
the tower whoBe llifichicolated parapet 
uncl coimun-supported summit gin. it 
such uni(lue dlllracÌl'r. A. nan.ow spiral 
leadH up and up. each loophole-window 
showing a higher .,ky-liul', till, \\ hell the 


jI!) 


top is 11(.nrl.)" rpJlC'hcd. under the hattle- 
mcuts, lwÌ\\f'f'u tlu' corl)f.l
 of "hi('h ar 
the shif'l<ls of the r('pul)lif", a horrihle 
pla<'p opells from th st<
 into tLe \\ nII. 
In it tlwru i'i jll'it room for JL htOlH' 1wueh 
the length uf a man. Tho ",umll, hCR\ Y 
ùoor H\\ in
M ouÌ\\ ard. In thiH hidf'r)tiS 
("('11 Savonarola lay for cIn)H, }1Ìq h()d) 
rack'd hy tho torture, l1Ïs min,] hJ th 
couHC'ioUHllCSM that his ellf'mif'R were iu- 
ventin:-{ and attrihutiu:-{ to him 1) iug' 
speeches to disllln.y his tli",('ipl"!i. H4 !t.ft 
it OIùy for the sta1.e. Iu the massi\e 
wall tho \,indo\\, l..ss than a foot H(l'lIlr(l, 
HplaJs in anù fUllllcls towanl rL poiut ; tlw 
one ohje('t ,
hle from this slit in th 
wall i"J thp hrown ma<;s of Sauta Cro('e, 
the Htrollghoid of hi"J CJU'JJlif'''' tLf' 1,'rn.n- 
ciscans, whence issued the 'hnllen
e for 
the trial 1)\1' firp, the fiNt fatal do\\ D- 
ward step "'in th I r '(onller.s puth. .\ 
few l)ßf"'s abo, e thi'l inferno, Paradiso 
itself fìP('lUS to o})('n, us the platform of 
the ÌI)\\"('r iH reaehetl. \rouncl one 1.r( 
the forked Ghihellinc battlelll(.nts; frOlll 
th(.ir miùst risf' the four massit' col- 
UJUllS; n. <liz' y ...tairca-.;p, \\ il1<ling Ilhout 
one of thl'se, leads to the ùp!b ; still an- 
other ana llarrower stairna"V tak -::\ one, 
with care uwl stooping, to the Co\\-
tall, 
the ahotl() of tllf' antiquo va 'ca, tlw 
bell wI lose 10\\ in
 clLllpd the tOWllSI11en 
together. rrherc it ...till hangM from 
hcmIls plaecd p
 nuuidally aud formiw-' 
the po in t of the to\\ cr. 
.Above it, upon a vane, in nol(>nt foJ"('. 
shorh'ning, :\Iarzocco, th > lioll of the 
republic, in that attitude of eCl:itatic 
fl, mri.'ihing }>('culiar to lions in Hue-h ens H, 
waves his rumw and tail high ahov( hi:i 
brotllf'r )Iarzo('cu uf the J3argello, nnd 
oyer all other l\larzocchi, bronze, marhle, 
or woo(lpn, in TU>';l'lln). Bpfore one is 
the vu.lle\" of the Aruo, from the moun- 
tains of Ìhe C0.8cntino W the dPIlh.llutf.d 
\p('unÎ1H'!i of Ca.rmra, \\ith the ...hining 
river cur\ ing <10\\ n to l>isa. Bl.lo" is 
the cih.; and as one mounts, the 
reat 
buililin"'gs rist) far I1bo\"t' thl'ir ft'llo\\
, 
RS great men in hi:.;tol"
 risL to tllt'ir 
true placeti in the pu..':Jt, \\ hen b > >n from 
the prebt'llt. The fumilio.r landm:lrk
 
of the old tiJll(> are .till tlwre, till \\ e 
rend the cit
, lile 0. pa
e of Yilluni or of 
Dino Compagni. Po.h,
 od and churl'll( H 
stmHI to-daJ n
 wllt'll Gllt'lf md nhihd- 
liue \\ cre JlalUl'
 l'otl'Jlt to eOIlJUrf' with 
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A Florentine Corner, 


and to strike :fire from steel; streets and squares, as when Savonarola quivered ill 
the room below or burned upon the piazza. 
There is something new, too-" The Pope Angelico iR not come yet;" but 
here at ç>ur hand, upon the parapet, workmen are Hetting out lamps for the 
birthday of a queen who writes Savoy after her naIHe, and yet who gathers, 
among those who acclaim her with affection, Florentines and the antique en- 
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pllIipg of Florf'llC'e, C'itizPI1s of north uwI 
RoutL,-a qucpn of Lllitpd Ital
. J4'or 
the Ilshes of Havollaroln., whieh \\ cre 
S()\\ 11 hron.d("ast to tIU' \\ ill< 1, hn vo honu' 
R' -a in the days "h{,11 the lan(I ('lwrislwH 
the dust of pa.trioÌ!-;, awl \Hitl's upon th . 

t()n(,R of it
 ('itieg tIll' llIUllPH of Gari- 
haldi and 
lu.zzini, awl Cn.vollr awl Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. 


The story of" ROlllola."I('av('
 uo.; \\ith 
a BellSC f)f sadness and defeat. H
n on- 
arola (1ie<1 mutf> nnd unjustifie,I; hi
 
frÜ'lHll-i and dis("iph's rohhed, ll1111'(Ier('tl, 
and driven into e
ile ; hio.; lif(:s work nn- 
done; and the kingdom of Go(l, h(' had 
lahorctl to fpllJHl, Hhakell to it
 fouwIa- 
tions. But ulliy a few years after, und('r 
a )Iedicean pope, he is Ho}Pmn}:r l'(.hahili- 
t,tt..a l>v till' ('hur("h
the historiaus es- 
tima.te i1Ïm at hi'i true value, dC\ot('f'S 
make pilgrimag
:i to his cell, Fra. Bar- 
tololllIlWO paints him as the patron Haint 
of his or<1('r, awl Hapha.d 1'1
H'('s him in 
a frf-'S(;ocd ParacliHP amung' a gloriouR 
('ompany of }H'ophets and Ra
eH. 1'0- 
(lay, in an Itah' that do('s not }OVP mOllks. 
t'd'rrara raiH

 his statue before the 
cast1p of the Estensi ; and ill Florpne(', in 
the vasbH'RH of the great (,oull('il-hllll, 
is his colossal image. )Iany dmnges 
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1m,,' ('OIlW to hi"! h(.lo\'(''] rih . hut f,}u' iH 
faithful to hi
 llu'llH)ry, nwl th'oo.,.. "ho du 
110t 1'('" rcn('" thp })rif bt hOllor till patriot 
"ho "iUJ!o;tooc I t
 nmts alHll(n Nllihu1,. 
Hl'r.., in Itah, lihf'rh IU\'i \\Om mnñ, 
gUiHf'S ;-8110 }WR hidfl
'n Jlf'
 ,If ill tla".. 
twholar's gO\\ 11, antllaught',1 in t}u- mot- 
It'y; Hhf' }J:l
 riot('<1 in tlw "\l"a"'(I'1(' of tllf 
Furies, mul put on tllf' 
olflif'r'H f'ol"hl(.t. 
tlU' po. fa luun 1, and t11.. JllOnk'H froek 
nu(I ('0\\ 1. In our 0\\11 fla, H 'H hUH 
H('('n her in flU' rf'1 I Hhirt uf nUl-i1 uL!(Ii. 
wlu'u shc cnme to t2th(' pOh'it....Mion of tlw 
land. 1'h(' minwlf' that }>ropl1('to.; .lUrl 
pab-iot'i pra
 f'II for in ,aill ha'i ]).'.'11 
wrought in it'i own time. \ftf'r thr('(" 
Inl1HlrPIl 
 t'ars the proplH'('.\ of Havouu- 
I'ola llll!-; h('('n fulfilled, :\1\(1 tllf' fI..li,( r('r
 
ha\c <'0111e, not from" ithout. hut" ithin. 
not onlv t08:ne the ('ih, hut tlH' ("ountn' 
-a ki
g- whuse proll(leht titlp "ß.H tlu
t 
of hOllc..,t man, ß 8ohlil'r whn uDo;,IH'atlu-d 
the f\word of l-ight(>oU
IH :-':'. Ital
 is 
fr('ü front flw \Ips to flU' Htruito.;. Th(> 
narrow jealuusips atHI fierce ('h ic hatretlH 
of pr()\IDC'e to provlllC'Ð 8tHl town to 
t(m n, are vau i!-ohin
 l)('forf' t hp larg(' if 1( III 
of national unih -au ideal llohier than 
that of the g-reat reformer; 8Jld Florcnce 
can again "l-itf' Lil)('rt
 upon ]1('1' han- 
ner, ub(ne the lions Rud the lilics. 
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v Austill Dobson. 


I. 


"THEN firRt I came to Court, 
.là la! 
'Yhen first I came to Court, 
I ileelned Dan Cupid but a boy, 
And Love an idle sport, 
A spoli whereat a man might toy 
'Yith little hurt and mick1e joy- 
'Yhen first I came to Co urt ! 
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IT. 


Too f;OOU I found my fnult, 
Fa "Ia! 
Too 800n I found my fault ; 
The fairest of the fair hrigaùe 
Athmu'ed to miut' assault. 
.\Ias! against Ull n.d\"er
e mnill 
-:\or fo,",
e can 
('l"'\ c, l10r palisal1o-- 
Too SOUIl I found illY fault! 
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A SONG TO THE LUTE. 


m. 


"
hen INDRA'S eyeR fiRsail, 
Fa la.' 
\Yben INDRA's eyes as::;ail, 
No feint the arts of war can show, 
No counterstroke avail; 
N aught skills but arms away to throw, 
.A.nd kneel before that lovely foe, 
\Vhen INDRA's eyes assail! 
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IV. 


Yet is all truce in vain, 
Fa la! 
Yet is all truce in vain, 
Since she that spares doth still pursue 
To vanquish once again; 
And naught remains for man to do 
But fight once more to yield anew, 
And so all truce is vain! 
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\ T., H E thump of R lInt-iron Rignified to an ..<lu- 
. . , I ('at"cl pno.;ser-h.} that thio.; \\aH Tm.sdß\ morn- 
ing; yt.stcrday ]u&.\ iug lJét'1l fair I
nel th( 
'H'eklv washing-day unhillder d by the \H'ath(:1" 
It wa
o.; uwloulJtf'clÌ y \\hat "Irs. P
.)\\der pI 8S('ci 
hC'Thclf hy callillg- ß, good o11hoclox w('(.1. ; not one 
of the disjointccl aud imp rfe(.t ." .tiolJ'i (If tinlO 
whi('h n. raiu)" :\Iollela)" forc'f'cl upon metllOdical 
houH('kpppcrH. ) Irs. [>O\\c]('r '\as not a \\OnULll \\Lo 
cOlùclli\"c altogethEe'r in the pr(:spnt, and wlllLt
\'t'r lih. 
elie I WIlR dOIlEe' with a vic\\ to ha\ ing- it c'lcarpel out of tlJe WRT' of 
tJ)(' next (:utel1)rise 011 hér list. "1 ('all't hc'ar to APe tolk
 ÙO 
their work as if eyeQ" piece ont was a tread-mill," shp u
pel to Ray, hriskl
.. "Lifp 
meaus pro
risH to 111(', and I cau't d'H.ll bJ the '\IlY no Illore'n sparks can th ,10WIl- 
warcls. 'Taiu't tllf' way 1'111 lmilt, nor nOlle of tlu. Fisher trihe." . 
The hanl white huucHes in the shallow s})lint-ha
1.et '\ere diHappearing, om' h)' 
onl', and taking tlwir plaN'!:) on the dpC"re})it elotJlf's-hor " \\ ell ironed and pre- 
('isf-']
Y folc1f-'el. The J lÙY sunshine came in at Olle t;iele of :\lrH. Powcl('r's kitc11en, 
ancl the cool northwest breeze hl('w the heat out again from tJw other hiele. )rr
. 
Powder grew uneasy nnd im}>atient as she nf-'firf'd the end of her task, and the tlat- 
irou mOYf'd more Ilwl morc vi
orousl.,'. She kf'pt 
lan("ing out through the ùoor- 
wa.y and along the couutry roacl, as if s]lC' were \\atching for t;OIllchoely. 
"I shall just have to git ready an' go an' rout her out mJseU, au' take my 
c-hanees," she said at last ,,,ith a resputfullook at the dock, a<.; if it were partl
. to 
1>lanH' for the delay and hacl ears ,\ith whi('h to lisÌ<'n to proper l"f.lmke, 1'h(' 
rOlmd moon-fac'e hael long ago ceasccl its "\\axing find waning ael'OH'i the ul>l)er 
})art of the old dial, a
 if it had forgotten its responsihilit). ahout the WOYf'ment:; 
of a bemoenly hody ill its pleasecl ('on('c'rn ahout the hou<.;(.kep}ling. 
"See hel'c!" Hail.l :\Irs. l>owelel', taking a last hot iron from the fir<<:>. "'lou 
ain't a-keepin' time like you used to ; 
oou're gettin' lnz
', I must say. Look at this 
'erp sun-mark on the floor, that palls it. full 'lPyen o'("loe1. fiu<1 
'ou want, Hi", millut(,H 
to ten, I'ye got to 
('llcl "or<1 to the ('lo('k-ulau find Jam e your in'nrds all took 
np:lrt; 
'ou got nle to meetin' more'n half an hour too late, SnbLflth lw:,t." 
To which the l11oon-fare did not change its h(':lming ('
l'n
HHion; n'r
' likel
', 
heing a moon, it WfiS not \\ iUing to mine I th(' ways of t]JC hun. 
"Lord. what an old thing yon he!" f'c'1.id 1'1 rs. Powder, turning a\Ta
. with 8 
chuckle. "I dou't woncler your "cnse kiwI of fails you!" Anel the clock f'luck(.d 
at her h
' way of an!o'm er, th
ug-h presputly it \\:lS 
oiug to strike ({'U at an)" rat!'. 
The hot iron was now put do"u hllrrieclly, find tilt hili-ironi.a nigbt-i'ar ""Wi 
left in a queer position 011 the ironing--hoarcl. \. small figure hacl app<<:>nn d in the 
road and was coming towurcl the honsf' "ith a t1e('t, harefooÍf'cl run \\ hieh required 
sppt.dy ac-tion. "Hprt.. you, JOf'1 HllIith!" Rhoutf'cl tlw old woman. ".Jo--el ! " 
But the saue\" lad only douhlecl his I'IL'e and pretended not to b'c or hear h('r. 
l\hs. Powder"' could play fit that game, too, Ilwl .liel 110t ('ull "(Y'f\Ïn, hut (luiHly 
w('u1 hn.c'k to her ironing aud tried UH hard as t;he C"olùcl to h(> prcnokücl. IJ res - 
('utly the boy came pautincY' up the slope of gl'
cn turf which led from the rond to 
the kitchen doon;tpp. 
.. I .licln't know lmt 
 ou Hpoke us I l'IlU hy," he l'el1Hlrkecl, iu flU tlmiable tone. 
::\Irs. }>uwclel' took no heed of him whaten
r. 
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"I ain't ill no hurry; I kind 0' got 
running," he explained, a moment later; 
and then, as his hostess stel)pec1 toward 
the stove, he caught up the frilled night- 
cap and tied it on in a twinkling. 
'Yhen 1\lrs. Powder turned again the 
sight of him was too much for her 
gravity. 
"Them frills is real bec01uing to ;ye," 
she announced, shaking with laughter. 
"I declare for't if you don't favor Jour 
gran'ma Dodge's looks. I should like 
to have .reI' folks see ye. There, take it 
off now; I'm most through nlY ironin' 
and I want to clear it out 0' the way." 
Joel was perfectly docile and laid the 
night-cap within reach. He had a temp- 
tation to twitch it back by the end of 
one string, but he l'efrailled. "'V ant 
me to go drive JTOUl' old brown hen- 
turkey out 0' the wet grass, l\1is' Powder? 
She's tolling her chicks off down to'a'ds 
the swamp," he offered. 
"She's raised up families enough to 
know how by this time," said 1\lrs. 
Powder, "an' the swamp's dryas a 
bone." 
"I'll split ye up a mess 0' kindlin'- 
wood whilst I'm here, jest as soon's not," 
said Joel, in a still more pleasant tone, 
after a long and anxious pause. 
"There, 111 get ye your doughnuts, 
pretty quick. They ain't so fresh as 
they was SatUl'day. I s'pose that's what 
you're driving at." The good soul shook 
with laughter. Joel answered as well 
for her amuseUlent as the most famous 
of comic actors; there was something 
in his appealing eyes, his thin cheeks 
and monstrous freckles, and his long 
locks of sandy hair, which was very funny 
to 
Irs. Powder. She was always Í11ter- 
ested, too, in fruitless attempts tò satisfy 
his a})petite. He listened now, for the 
twentieth time, to her opinion that the 
bottomless })it alone could be compared 
to the recesses of his being. " I should 
like to be able to say that I had filled ye 
up jest once!" she ended her remarks, 
as she brought a tin pan full of dough- 
nuts from hel' pantry. 
"Heard the news?" asked small Joel, as 
he viewed the provisions with glistening 
eyes. He bore likeness to a little hungry 
woodchuck, or muskrat, as he went to 
work before the tin })an. 
"'Vhat news?" ::\lrs. Powder asked, 


SURl

ciOllsly. " I nin't Reell nobody thi
 
day. 

'Barnet's folks has got their case in 
coud. " 
"They ain't! " and ,yhile a solemn si- 
lence fell u}Jon the kitchen, the belated 
old clock whirl'ed and rumbled and struck 
ten with persistent effort. 1\lrs. Powder 
looked round at it impatiently; the moon- 
face confronted her with the same placid 
smile. 
"Twelve o'clock's the time you git 
your dinner, ain't it, 1\lis' Puwder ? " the 
boy inquired, as if he had repeated his 
news like a palTot and had no ful'ther 
interest in its meaning. 
"I don't })lot for to get me no reg1ar 
dinner this day," was the Imexpected re- 
ply. "You can eat a coul)le or three 0' 
theu1 nuts and step along, for all I care. 
An' I want you to go up Lyddy Bangs's 
lane and carry her word that I'nl goin' 
out to pick nle some blue-ber1'Ïes. 
They'll be ripened up elegant, and I've 
got a longin' for 'ern. Tell her I say 'tis 
OUl' day-she'll know; we've be'n after 
'arly blueberries together this fOliy years, 
and Lyddy knows where to meet with 
me ; there by them split rocks." 
The ironing was finished a few minutes 
aftel'ward, and the board was taken to its 
place in the shed. 'Vhen l\Irs. Powder 
retul'ned, Joel had stealthily departed; 
the tin pan was turned upside down on 
the seat of the kitchen-chair. "Good 
land!" said the astonished woman, "I 
believe he11 bu'st himself to everlastin' 
bliss one 0' these days. Them dough- 
nuts would have lasted me till Thursday, 
certain. " 
" Gimme suthin' to eat, ::\lis' Powder?" 
whined Joel at the window, with his 
plaintive countenance lifted just above 
the sill. But he set forth immediately 
down the road, with bulging pockets anò 
the speed of a light-horsenlau. 


II. 


Half an hour later the little gray farm- 
house was shut and locked, and its mis- 
tress was crossing the next pasture 'with 
a surprisingly quick step for a persun of 
her age and weight. An old cat was 
trotting- after her, with tail high in the 
air, but it wa
 plain to see that she still 
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1001e<1 for dan
e
, having just ('o
lf' (1oWIl from tlU' wooc1piIl', "hcre she had Tf'- 
treah.<<1 on .Jod H fin.;t approueh. Hlw kept as dm;p to )rrH. Po\\(lpl' aH wa... (,ou!o,ic:;t- 
('ut W
tl1 Hhort p"\.eursiolls nfh'r ('riekds or 
 ouug. uuwary' Rparrows, ßwl Op('IU.<1 
llt'
'." HIe grccn cJ C"I fparfuil.'" on tlH' lookout for t hnt P\i.l mOllHtpr, the hOJ. 
] Il('re wel"(' two paHtl1r
1:; to ('rUHS. 1L11(1 
I rho PO\\(]('r "UH ,"f'r) UI\1("h llf'aÌ('c1 hy 
tlu l1()ol1(lay HUll awl f'uhrt'ly out of hreath \\ lu'n she apprf)t),('h{'(l t h . familiar rell- 
deZ\OllH aud l'aught sight of hcr frÜ'lHl's eal'e-1)Olllld. 
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.. \in'ttlwrc 
no jUHtiC'e 
left?" ":\'as her in- 
dignant salutation. "I 
8'pose you\'e lwart! that Croshy'!::! 
folks lun"e lost their ('ase? Poor 
Iis' Uroshy ! 't\\Ïll kill ]1('1'. ['m 8ur('. 1\(' l)f"n 
eùeulatin' tù go berryin' all the forenoon, lmt I cpuldn't git "01'<1 to )OU till 
Toel 
callW tootill' by. I thought likely you'd e
pcct llotiee wllf'n you HPC what a gooa 
da, 't was. 
." I ilia," replif'd Lyday BangR, in a tone muC'h more heriollS than her l'OIll- 
l):mioll \,. Hhe waR a thin, aespairing littlp hod
', with an an"\.iouH fa(Op nnd a 
gpueral look of disappointment :tIH1 })ov('rt
, though rf'all.r thp 1110re prosperous 
l'(lrson of the two. ,. .Topl told l11e 
'ou said 'butS our rla
'," Rh \ added. " I'm 
wore out b'
.in' to satisfy that 1,oy; he's n.lwaYH he
gin' for I--onwtLin' to eat e\"er)" 
time 11(' comes nigh the hOB Sf'. I shoulrl thiuk tlH')"d S('f' to him to hOllle; not let 
him 1mttcn on the neighbors so." 
" Yon ain't been fcedin' of him. too?" laughed \In
. 1'ow<1(,1". .. 'Yell, I ùeclare. 
I c1011't Sf'C "ha1" he }mts it!" awl slw f:Uluf'(llwrsf'lf \\ith lu.'r aprou. "I nh\n.)"H 
forgf't what a sightly spot this is." 
"H('re's 
"our PURs.,"-cat, ain't Rlw?" nsked L
"d<1
" 1
n.ng-s, necdlessly. m:, t1w.Y 
sat looking ofT over tL(' valh')", B('l1ÏIHI tlwm the hills 1"ose ow' nhove auothf'r. 
"ith tJwir l)1\1"e uplaud elearillgs and great stretelH'H of pillP aud 1,('('<<"11 forf'st. 
n<,
 oud the "ide yalh.-y was anotllf'r range of hills, grCen alH I plensn.u t in the <'It. ar 
mid-day li
ht. Somc hig"her Ilwuutaius loomed. stf'1"ile nut! ",tony, to n01"thwanl. 
Thcy were on the WOIlH'IÙ; right us tllf'Y sat loo1.iug w<<'sh\an1. 
" It clops t:;Cf:'lll as if folks Illig-ht 1.ecp the peace wlH'n tlw 1.IÜ1'(1'8 gi\"'c 'eIll 0 
})outy a bpot to lin
 in," said LJdd
" Bangs, 1'egretfnll)'. .. There ain't 110 1wtt('r 
farllls than Raruct'H awl rros1,y's folks lmn' got w.itlH'r, hut '....t{.:u1 0' lH'ig-hbOl;ng 
they lllllst pick their Illcau fus:-.e8 JL1hl tight frol11 gP!H'l1ttioll to geIH'llltion. )(y 
gran'ma'am uSt:d to sa
 'twas just 80 "ith '('m "hen t:'hc "as a girl-and she 
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" So Ruth a d 
n Ezra parted." 
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wa...; onp of the fir...t s .ttlelti up thie; way. 
She nl'avR \\ oul< I 111\\ e it that Barllf't'H 
folkli \\a
... tIw IllORt to hlllme, hut there''i 
plf'nt
" biùes with 'em, a"i JOU kno"," 
.. There, 'tis IlIlllli
('d up, HO 'ti!';-a n'nl 
tan
l('," a11sweref I '[rs. Powder. .. I'VÜ 
1.('('11 0' hoth miulls-I must say I usell 
to hold for tho CrosbYH in the (;ld folks' 
time, hut I\'p pome 'l'oullll to see thp," 
ain't perfed. TllC're! I'm b'ilin' o"er with 
somcthin'I'ye got to tell sOIllchoùy. I\-e 
kflp' it ('lose' I011
'R 1 ('an." 
.. Lt.t's get right to piekin', then," said 
LYlhly .Bangs, "or we sha'n't bUlIge fl'om 
here the who]e liyin' afternoo11," ntHl the 
I-IHln.ll thin tigurp mal the tn.U stout 011C 
lllO\"ed oft' together to" n.nl their wcll- 
known har\"est-field.... They \\ ere prps- 
(,11Uy St'UIt.-ll down within good hearing 
distance, and yet the discussion was not 
heglm, The 
at curled herself for a nap 
on the smooth top of a ro('k. 
" 1'ht're, I ha\"e t,o cat awhile first, like 
It 
 onng-one," said :\Irs. Puwder. " I 
alwa'"s tell 'em that blueh{,lTies is onh" 
tit t
 eat ri
ht off of the Ì\\igs. YO
l 
want'mll full 0' Hun; let 'em git cold nUll 
they're onh- fit to conk-not hut whn.t I 
eat 
"em any waYH I ('an git 'em. _\.in't 
they lliep au' spieJ-'
 La", my pOOl' 
kneeb is su stiff'! I l>pgin to he afraid, 
nowada.ys, ever.)" 
renr 0' hen'yill' JUay he 
III \" last. I don' know why't should he 
th
t my knees serves 111; 80. I ain't 
rheum
tickY, nor none 0' my folks was; 
Wp go off ,
ith other compÚlÏnts." 
"The mukili membrane 0' the knees 
gits dried up," explained L
yddy BangH, 
" nn' the j'ints Ü; all powder-postell. So 
rye 1)(,'11 told, an.}'waJ-s," 
"Then they waH ignorant," retorted 
her companion, sha11)ly. "I know hy 
the fedin's I have"-and th(' two fri{,Ull:i 
picked industriously nUll diHcusb
d the 
vexed point8 of medicine 110 more. 
"I can't force them ]
a.rnets all( I Cro
 
1,ys out 0' my mind," suggt'sted 
IiHs 
Bangs after awhile, being 
ager to re- 
('eiye the l)l'oft'erecl roufidenco which 
might ho forgotten. "Think of 't'Ill, 
without no other door-npighhors, fightin' 
for three ginerations oyer the hOluHIH 
of a lane wolle 'Vllat if 'tWitS two foot 
oUe "::lY or two foot fother, let 'eIll 
agree. 
"But thnt's just what they poulllu't," 
Mia )Ir
. PO\Hler. "You know yuur- 


7:!
 I 


ht.lf 
 ou JUight 1,0 \\ illiu' to 
,;,Ye ßVta\" a 
pip('c 0' lawl, but "hen bOIlWhod) RWlI 
'h\ a'n't yours, 'h\ll
 t1...i
, 't\HHIlrl tnJ.... 
more ('hrilitian g-rac .'11 1\. 
ot to It t 
'em see I thought th('\ '\1),8 ri(rht. \.ll 
the olt 1 ('ro
h
 Ii ('H'r \\ fiU ft-(1, fi rst, \\ 1U4 
for the Barnflts to FW1V t\\O f( ot of tI1f
 
lane wns their'i by rigl
tR, aud th'n thp
 
"Wi \\ illin' to t urn it iuto tht Ian awl 
to g1' e that h\ 0 foot morc 0' the \H'( 1th 
than Barnets did-they \\ a'n't haggling 
for no pay; 'twm; ror rights. But Bar- 
net's folkH Haid-" 
.. X ow, <1on't 
 ou g-o 'an g-it all fluK- 
t('n.d up a-tellin' that 0'''1', Harrït 
1 J o\\ller," said the lesser" oman. " TIlt'r 
ain't he'n nu \\ ords spole so oftt'n ß..'i 
them along this Ridelin' hill, not C\"('ll 
tll(' Ten UOI11lluuHlnlt nts. The ollh- 
b -nse there's be'n ahout it io;;, th(., '\ e l(:t 
each oHler alone nltogethel', ull
l ain't 
spoke at all for si
 months to a tim('. I 
can't hdp hoping that the warll die out 
with the old breed and the\"'ll come to 
Home sort of pea('(', )[is' Bnnu.t \\l1S a 

allds, allù tIlC'J'rc toppin' sort 0' folks 
and she's got fight in her. I think 
he'8 
1ll01'e to hlmue than Harm.t, 8 gooll sight; 
hut 1\Iis' CroshY'H n. do\\ nright p('ace- 
Jnaking little creatur', and would hl1\ e 
ended it long ago if Rhe'd he"u ahl('." 
"BarIwt'H Htuhhorn, tuo, h.t me h'l1 
\"ou! " und :\1r8. Powder's voice was full 

f anger. " 'T\\ ill D{'ver die out in hie; 
dn.y, Ilncl he'll H}wud e\"ery (,('llf In.\\ ing, 
ns tIlP old folkH diel afol'e him. The 
lawyers must laugh at him weU, 'mongbt 
themselveR. One n.n' another 0' the h(.
t 
Oil '('Ill has C"ounselle<1 them to leu\"e it 
out to referees, and tried to show 'em 
they was fools. l\I \" IHnn ta]kpd \\ ith the 
judge himself n.bO
lt it, Oll('e, nfh'r he'a 
heen t:)('ttin' on 8 jury and they "as 
comin' awa," fl'om rourt. Th('y couldn 1 
agr('e; tIwy n('\"er ('ou]r1 ! ...\ll" t lw ...pare 
mouey 0' both fanwi hu.
 gone to pu
 the 
InwyeDi nlld parry on one n
ht nft('r 
anotIwr. :Xow, folks don1 kllo\\ it, hut 
CroshY'H farm is all mort:.{aged; tlwy'\ e 
Hp
nt <"en what \lis' Cro:,bJ" Imù from 
her folks. .An' t]lC'rt.'R wor:-,t' hehind- 
there's won;e hd1Ïllll," insisted the 
t-p{'!\ker, stoutly. " I went up there t11Ís 
t:;pring, as you know, "hen )(is' CI"oshy 
"ali at death'.,; door \\ ith luug-fc\"('r. ( 
weut through eYt>Q thing fetehin' of her 
round, und wa"i there fi\"e Wl'('1.:o', till 
he 
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got about. 'I feel to'des :vou as an own 
sister,' sa,'s Abb,- Crosby to lllP. 'I'nl 
a neighboring woman 'at heart,' sa

s 
she; 'and just you think of it, that my 
man had to leave me alone, sick as I was, 
while he went for you and the doctor, 
not riskin' to ask Barnet's folks to send 
for help. I like to live pleasant,' says 
she to Ille, and bu\;t right out a-cryin'. 
I knew then how she'd felt things all 
these 
.ears.-How are they ever goin' 
to pay more court bills and all thenl 
piles 0' damages, if the fanll's mortgaged 
so heavy? " she resumed. "Crosby's farm 
ain't worth a good two-thirds of Bar- 
net's. They've both neglected their 
lands. How lllany you got so fur, 
Lyddy?" 
Lydd;y proudly displayed her gains of 
bluebelTies; the pail was filling very 
fast, and the friends were at their usual 
galne of l'ivalry. 1\lrs. Powder had been 
the faster picker in years past, and she 
now doubled her diligence. 
"Ain't the sweet-fern thick an' scented 
as ever you see?" she said. " Ginlnle 
pasture-lands rather'n the best gardins 
that grows. H I can have a sweet-blier 
bush and sweet-fern patch and some 
clumps 0' bayberry, you can take all the 
gar din blooms. Look how folks toils 
with witch-grass and pusley and gets a 
starved lot 0' poor sprigR, slug-eat, and 
all dyin' together in their front yards, 
when they might get better comfort in 
the first pasture along the road. I guess 
there's somethin' wild, that's never got 
tutored out 0' Ine. I must ha' be'n Illade 
0' somethin' counter to town dust. I 
never could see why folks wanted to go 
off an' live out 0' sight 0' the mountings, 
an' have everything on a level." 
" You said there was worse to tell be- 
hind," suggested Lyddy Bangs, as if it 
were only common })oliteness to show an 
a})preciation of the friendly offering. 
" I have it in mind to get round to 
that in proper course," responded 1\1rs. 
Powder, a trifle offended by the mild 
})ertinacity. c'I settled it in my mind 
that I was goin' to tell you somethin' for 
a kind of a treat the <lay we come out 
blueberryin'. There! "
and 11rb. Pow- 
der rose with difficulty from her knees, 
and retreated pompously to the shade of 
a hemloek-tree which grew over a shelv- 
ing rock near by. 


Lyddy Rangs could not resist picking 
a little longer in an unusually fruitful 
spot; then she hastened to seat hpr
;elf 
b.y her flienel. It was no common occa- 
SIon. 
1\Irs. Powder was very wann; anel 
further evaded and postponed telling 
the secret by wishing that she were as 
light on foot as her companion, and de- 
ploring her increasing weight. Then 
she ùemanded a second sight of the 
blueherries, which were compared and 
deeÜlpcl upon as to quality and qnantitJ' 
Then the cat, which had been left at some 
distance on her rock, came trotting to- 
ward her mistress in a disturhed WtW, 
and after a luinute of security in a co
- 
fOliable lap darted away again in a 
strange, excited manner. 
" She's gain' to have a tit, I do believe!" 
exclaimed Lyddy Bangs, quite disheart- 
ened, for the cat was "\Irs. Powder's dar- 
ling and she might leave everything to 
go in search of her. 
" She nlay have seen a snake or some- 
thing. shè often gets scared and runs 
home when we're out a-trarvellin'," said 
the cat's owner, complacently, and 
Lyddy's spirits rose again. 
"I suppose JOU never suspected that 
Ezra Barnet and Ruth Crosby cared the 
least thing about one another? " inquired 
the keeper of the secret a llloment later, 
and the listener turned toward lVII's. 
Powder with a startled face. 
" Now Harri't Powder for mercy's 
, '. 
sakes alive!" was all that she could say; 
but 1\lrs. Powder was satisfied, and con- 
firmed the amazing news hy a lnost em- 
phatic lloel. 
"1\Iy lawful sakes! what be they goin' 
to do about it ? " inquired Lyddy Bangs, 
flushing with excitement. "A Barnet 
an' a Crosby fall in love! Don't you 
rec'lect how the old ones wa
 al'ays 
fightin' and callin' names when we was 
all to school together? Times is 
changed, certain." 
" N ow, 
ay you hope to die if ever 
you'll tell a word I say," pursued 1\I1's. 
Powder. "If I was to be taken away to- 
morrow, you'd be all the one that would 
know it ., except 1\Iis' Crosby and Ezra 
and Ruth themselves. 'Twas nothin' 
but her hein' nigh to death that urgecl 
her to tell Ine the state 0' things. I 
s'pose she thought I n1Îght favor 'em in 
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timp to rome. _\hhy Croshy SIlO AAJS 
to me, '11is' PO\Hlrr, m
. poor girl may 
HCf'(l 
'our lIlot}wrin' carp.' \n' r RaYH, 
')IiA' Urnsl)',,", she shallIUL\"t, it ; , aud tlH'n 
Rhe Illul n. RÌmS1ll 0' pain, and \\c hurpe<l 
no more that rlny n.s ] rpl1lPlIlhpr." 
"How c01ue 'it n.hout? I Hhoul(ln't 
have told an,Yboùy that asked me that 
n. ]hrupt awl a Croshy mer 'chnng-etl the 
time 0' (h
', much Ips!i kep' eOlllpany," 
protested the listener. 
"J\f'l" COlllp:lll
' ! }>ore 'young creatur's ! " 
Haid :\lrs. PO'Hler. "Thc'y'vc hia 'em a\\ay 
in the Qwa1llps an' hollers, awl in tlH' erlge 
0' the growth, at nightfall, for the sake 0' 
gittill' no wor( 1; an' they'ye Rt( ,Ie out, 
shiverin', into that l'lag-uey lane 0' \\ inter 
nights. I tell ye rye heard hifalutin' 
folks say that love woul(l still he lord 
of all, hut I never waH 'straincd to he- 
lipve it till I spe what that lJoy and girl 
W:l!-l wi11in' to unrlergo. All the hate of 
all their folks i!-l turned to love in th<'lll, 
and I coulùn't help n.-watchin' of 'em. 
.An' I ventured to send Huth oyer to my 
honse after my nlp:w(''y aprin, awl then I 
mn.<1e an fil-rallt out to the spring-hrook 
to see if there was any cresses starte<l- 
which I knew well enough there wasn't 
-and I spoke right out bold to Ezra, 
that was at work on a piece of ditching 
0' ('1' 011 his land. 'Ezl'a,' saYH I, 'if you 
git timp, just run over to the edge 0' ill)" 
paRtul'e and pick nle a Imwlful 0' hn.l1n 
0' Gilead buds. I want to }mt 'em in 
half a pint 0' new rum for "lis' Croshy, 
and there aiu't a Houl to send.' I knew 
he'd just meet her coming bn.('k, if I 
coulll time it rig-ht gittin' of Ruth 
started. H
 lookp(l at me kind of 
curi's, and pretty quick I see him leg- 
giu' it over the fields "ith an a
e and a 
couple 0' euds 0' board, like he'd got to 
mend a fence. I h:1.<l to keep her dinner 
"aIm for her till hn.'-past one o'dock. I 
don't know what he rnentioD('cl to his 
folks, but Buth she come an' kiss('(l me 
Iwarty when she first come illsidt
 the 
door. 'Tis harder for Ezra; he ain't got 
nohody to f;pen.k to, aud Buth's got hel' 
mother if she is a 'lis' :\hH"h-ß.Íluiù." 
'" I don't kno\\ 's we can hlame Cl'oshy 
for not. wantill' to give his girl to th(- 
Bal'nets, after t1U'v\(' ,rot away all hi8 
sub'-òÌ3.1!ce, his Ineåns, a
' his c
Ule, like 
'twas in the Uook 0' ,Jo1,," ur
('<l Ly(lll.\ 
Bangs. H St.-ems if they might ('all it 
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RCf1mr(\ nn' man: th(\ 
'onn
 folkH uft: hut 
flU') \\OI1't, 11(111)\\ ; 'h\ill C nl\ fun tl1 
flame." Ly(l(I., BnngH '\ILH" -.c'utiuH.utu.l 
})('I"son; ncig-hhor Po\\(l'r IUI,(I clJf)H
11 
,\i
dJ' in gaiuin
 " uP\\ frielHl to tit 
('al1
 of 1-:/.11' BanH't's n.PI'UJ"f utI.\. hol'('- 
l(.ss llffectiol1. Lulno\\ II to IU'l"ht-lf, 111)\\- 
eyer, shu Imcl hf'c'u puttiUh thf' 10' c r'H 
Bcc.'rct to g-n.at l'isl of UUtiUH h 1" tnL\nl. 
The W 'ather \\ as 11l0ht h( a
tiful Ù1I1t 
aftf'rnooIl; tlH'n" ,\ as an almost into"\:i- 
catin
 fr('shnpbs awl clc-light nlllOl1h the 
8W(.
t oùoNuf the ltilI-hifI(' pa!'\tul"t, 811<1 
thp Ì\\ 0 (.l<lerly womcn "er' 1 lie at 
heart awl felt lil(' girlH nguin as tlu
' 
talk('(l to
{'thf'r. TIlt'
... IIlt'lulu'n'eI 
JUau)" an nfft-rnoou like thiq; tlU'
. grf \\ 
JUore awl JUor(' ('()utidill'''' 8M the,' re- 
,iewe<l tilt' past and their lifc.-lon
 fri(.ncl- 
Hhip. A strung('r lIIi
ht ha, e g-nther.<<1 
only the lllOht rural Ilwl pro
aic to-tate- 
meu tH, anù a t 'C lious H1H'("p
ion of (1'Ie'J- 
tion..;, from what JlrH. 1>m\<.l('r ancl Lnl(Iv 
Ban

 hall to sa,. t ) f',u'h otlH'r, hu"t tl1
 
olel Rtori<,s of tn
c 10, e awl faitllful COlll- 
p:mionship \\er' a
nin him ply rt.henrs('fl. 
'nlOSf' \\ 110 are ouh ('\.("ited hv moro 
cOIuplicah'(l hi!'\tori;s, too oft('l; forge 
that thpre are no ne\\ pIe ,t'i to the <'0111- 
e(liE's awl trllgedi(..; of lifr. TLe
 ar' 
plaJed HOI1H'timf'K hy country p('opl< in 
homespun, s()uletimes h
 to\\ nsfolk in 
yeh et fill< 1 lacc. Love and proHperit
. 
de at h and InKs aw.1ulÏsfo11ulll'-tlH' 
tor- 
ieH W('M e themHch-es over and 0\ er ng-ain, 
neyer mind whether the ploug-hman or 
thc\\it of tllf' duhh }>lu.
h tht. lmrt of 
hero. 
The two homdy h:-,'1.In:.., snt :-otill !'u 
10u(Y' that thp, fH'('IIl('d to h('('om(' p('l'nm- 
llent poiuts'in the lmub('ape. nlUl tht' 
small birùs, and even ß \\ fi1
. eLipnnmk. 
'\('Ilt their \\IlVH ullIlIÏll<lful of '11'1. 
PO'Hlcr awl L
'd(h' Baugs. Tilt old 
Lemlo("k-tree, ull<lel: which thf". ..at tli '- 
("oursing, towered high ah(n (. nil' 
 o liD g- 
pinp-gro\\ th \\ hich du
tt'1"<'d thick he- 
huul them on the hill-side. In tllP mi(I- 
dIe of no eomforh,hlo rt,tIt.'dioll UpOll the 
B:u,lt't grandfather's fooli
llIl( h
 or 
crnttiness, 
Irs. PO\\ dt'r gave budcll'n ut- 
terance to tilt.' belief that :-oowe ('n'ntllre 
up ill t}l(
 tn-c' \\:l'-ò <1rol'ping pil'('t.S of 
hark alld ('oues all oYcr Ilf'r. 
., A blJuirrel, llJUbt lik
," said L
'ùdy 
Baug'M, 100liÎug up into tilt' (I( Il
t. 
hrn.tH"ht,:-.. . Thl' tn't' i
 n-=,("uttt'rill' 
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do" n, ain 1 it? As yon was savin', 
Gnulclsir Barnet mUHt h
ve knowed \vell 
enough what he was ahout-" 
" Oh, gon'
-! oh, git out! ow-o-w! " 
I:mddenly wailed a voice overhead., and 
a desperate scram hIe and l'llstling star- 
tled the good wmuen half out of their 
wits. "Ow, ::\Iis' Powder!" shrieked a 
familiar yoice, while both hearts thumped 
fast. and Joel came, half falling, half 
climbing, down out of the tree. He 
bawled, and beat his head with hit; 
hands, and at last rolled in agony among 
the ba,-belTV and lamb-kill. "Look out 
for 'e
 !" l;e shouted. "Oh, gorry! I 
thought 'twas only an old last-year's 
horn it's nest-they'll sting yon, too! " 
1\11'8. Powder untied her apron and 
laid about her with sure aim. Only two 
hornets were to be seen; but after these 
were beaten to the earth, and she 
stopped to regain her breath, Joel hardly 
dared to lift his head .01' to look about 
him. 
"'Yhat was you up there for, any- 
how?" asked Lyddy Bangs, with severe 
suspicion. "Harking to us, I'll be 
hound!" But 1\lrs. Powder, who knew 
Joel's disposition best, elbowed her 
friend into silence and began to inquire 
about the condition of his wounds. 
There was a deep-::)eated hatred between 
Joel and1Iiss Bangs. 
"Oh, dear! they've bit me aU over," 
groaned the boy. " Ain't you got some- 
thin' '\""ou can rub on, 
lis' Powder?"- 
and the rural remedy of fresh earth was 
suggested. 
"'Tis too dry here," said the adviser. 
"Just you step down to that ma'shy 
spot there by the brook, dear, and daub 
you with the wet nlud real good, and 
'twill ease 
-ou right away." 1\lrs. Pow- 
der's voice sounded compassionate, but 
her spirit and te1111)er of mind gave 
promise of future l'etribution. 
"I'll teach him to follow us out eaves- 
dropping, this fashion!" said Lyddy 
Bangs, when the hoy had departed, 
weeping. "I'm more'n gratified that 
the hornits got hold of him! I hope 
'twill serve hinl for a lesson." 
"Don't you r'ile him up one mite, 
now," pleaded ßilrs. Powder, while her 
eyes bore witness of harùly controlled 
anger. "He's the worst tattle-tale I 
ever see, and we've put ourselves into a 


trap. If he tells his mo ther she'll sprea( 1 
it all over town. But I should no more 
thought 0' his bein' up in that tree than 
0' his bein' the barpent in the garden 0' 
Eden. You leave Joel to me, and be 
mild. with him's you can." 
The cull)rit approached, still lament- 
ing. His ear and cbeek were hugely 
swollen already, so that one eye was 
nearly dosed.. The blueberry expedi- 
tion was l'elinquished, and with heavy 
sighs of dissatisfaction Lyddy Bangs took 
np the two half-filled pails, while )lrs. 
Powder kindly seized Joel by his small, 
thin hand, and the little group moved 
homeward across the pasture. 
"'Yhere's your hat?" asked Lyddy, 
stopping short, after they had walked a 
little distance. 
"Hanging on a limb up by the wop's 
nest," answered Joel. "Oh, git me home, 
l\Iis' Powder! " 


Ill. 


Noone would suspect, from the look 
of the lane itself, that it had always been 
such a provoker of wrath, and even a 
famous battle-ground. ,\Yhile petty wars 
had raged between the men and women of 
the old farms, walnut-trees had grown 
high in air, and apple-trees hacl leaned 
their heavy branches on the stone walls 
and, year after year, decked themselves 
in pink-and-white blossoms to arch this 
unlucky by-way for a triumphal proces- 
sion of peace that never came. Birds 
built their nests in the boughs ancl 
peckecl the ripe blackberries; green 
brakes and wild roses and tall barberry- 
bushes flourished in their season on 
either side the wheel-ruts. It was a 
remarkably pleasant country lane, where 
children might play and lovers might 
linger. No one would imagine that this 
lane had its lawsuits and damages, its 
annual crop of briefs, and succession of 
surveyors and quarrelsome partisans; or 
that in every generation of owners each 
man must be either plaintiff or defend- 
ant. 
The surroundings looked permanent 
enough. Noone would suspect that a 
certain piece of wall had been more than 
once thro\\ n down by night and built 
again, angrily, by day; or that a well- 
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timhered ('orn-housn 1!t1.e1 ])('('11 th(' ('RUbe 
of much litigation, nnd eW'cn 110\\ looked, 
when JOU caUl<.. to know its story, as if 
it stO()
 1 on it
 lou
, HtrHi
ht legs, like an 
uugainl)", top-heavy hpu,st, all }"('ndy to 
Hbùk away "hen it
 })ol-\ition lJ('('nuw too 
cllln
er01.1H. The Barllds lmd huilt it 
1,eJolHl thcir hOUlHlar.'-; it Im<l b. '11 
IllO\ctl h\o or thrce tiWCH, bu.e1.\\1l1"t1 and 
forward. 
Thc Barnet hou,;e and lawl sto()(l hc- 
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thc law\f'I"H' ru.q hn<l takf'ß ('\ cn11liuc 
... . r"\' 
IUHI m('n hrul flnlell!f'd, iu Inout and 
I"<".,t, awl "omcn Imc.l },iIH.lu el nuel 
f-iluwoel to pay tlU' law'li hill8. Both tlH' 
IJarnet ullei Crosh)' or tJI(. })rl.." ut tÏIue 
Rtom} "ell l.uough in th
 ol'iuioll of 
ot1u,'r Ileig-hhon
. Th y \\ 01'(0 JIß1"lI-lh,tf el, 
honest men ; tlU' fight \\ 0..., iuhcrih tl to 
begin "ith, t1.uc.l t1U") \\(... f-hrl,l)f,nJ 
f'nou
h to llOld fast to thc ti
ht. L.L\\ 
Lane wus itA \\ l'll known ßH tlu (,OUllt
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tween the Cros- 
In- farm and the 
high - road; the Cros hJH 
haù never heen ahle to 
refi('h the highway without 
pns
iIlg their eJwmips und('r 
full fire of ugly looks or taunting' 
voice
. The intricacies of legal compli- 
('ations in the Illattpr of right of way 
would he impossiblc to eÅplain. 'fh('
' 
had npver been very ('leal' to fLny impar- 
tial investigator. Barnets and Croshys 
hud gOlu' to their graves \\ith hitter ha- 
tred and sulleIl desire for reveuge in their 
hearts. l:>erbal's thiq one great illtprø;t, 
outsidC' the silll}>le lllattt'rH of food Ilwl 
clothing anù farmcri:)' work, had taken the 
place to tLelll of rlnlIIHL ß.lHlliterntureanù 
art. One could not help thinking', us III 
looked at the ùe("l'{'l'it f('w'es Ilnù 11l0SS
, 
warped l'oofs nnd bueklÎllb 
ulls, to ho\\ 
much hetter Ube HO much money Illi
ht 
hu\'e Le('n put. The ('osts or ('ourf alltl 
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roads in half n d07'n 
to\\ ns. Perhal'
 it
 irrc- 
('oncilahlt' O\HH'l"S f('It 8 thrill of 
enmitv that had COJJIf' ...traight .Io\\n 
from 
("
ttish hordcr-frnys, Il:) tJlí'V 
glnuced along- it
 ('rook(Od l;llg"th. ""II;, 
f'onl(l hPlip\ (', thut the HUll Ilnd .Iuug-litu' 
of the \\urring households, in...teü(1 of 
being read
' to lift t h(' torch in their 
turn, h:HI \\ell
l)' mHllUi
g-ui(I{.cll
- rallpll 
in love" ith each utht'r? 
Xoùoflv liked Th
. Barnet. 
hl. \\ß.., ß 
eross-gruined, HllHl'il"iut1H 
ouI. \\ ho \\ a:-. a 
hruut UIl(I terror of di
c01l1fort ill hf>r 
0'" u Lou
 'hold "benc, er Uif' ('()Ul
 of 
l" ('utH run ('o1l1lh'r to Ilt'r l'l'dt'n.JIt't.. 
Hl'r HUll ELrlL \\wi n. ('olllplt.t.,. cOlltrn:-.t to 
licr in dispor-:itioll. ßud to his 1l&II'Cn'- 
lllilldt.(1. pn'judi('(-'(l fatlU'l' n
 \\ ell. fhl 
(.Iell'r El:ra \\al-. eUl'llhl(. (lr hl'fh'l' thilH!..... 
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11Owm-er, find might lm,'e heen l"eared to 
fl'iendlines
 and justice, if the Crm;by of 
hi
 youthful day had not been specially 
aggrantting and the annals of L
w Lane 
at their aarke
t page. If there had been 
another ho
- to match young Ezra, on the 
Crosby farln, the two illight easily have 
fo
t.ered their natural boyish rivalries 
until something worsp carne into being; 
but when one's enelny i
 only a 
weet- 
faced little girl, it is very hard to impute 
to her all manner of discredit and ser- 
pen t-like power of eYiI. At least, so Ezra 
Barnet the younger felt in his inmost 
heart; and though he nlÏndecl his nlOther 
for the sake of peace, and played his soli- 
tary games find built his unapplaluled 
dams and woodchuck-traps on his own 
side of the fences, he always saw Ruth 
Crosby as she came and we
t, and liked 
her better and better as years went by. 
"?hen the tide of love rose higher than 
the 
'oung people's steady heads, they 
soon laid fast hold of fl'eedom. 'Yith 
all their pe11)lexities, life was by no 
means at its worst, and rural diplomacy 
must bend all its energies to hinder these 
unexpected lovers. 
Ezra Barnet had never so much as 
entered the Crosby house; the families 
were seyered beyond the reuniting power 
of even a funeral. Ezra could only try 
to imagine the 1'00111 to which his Ruth 
had returned one suml11er evening after 
he bad left her, reluctantly, because the 
time drew near for his f
ther's return 
frOln the yillage. His mother had been in a 
peculiarly bacl temper all clay, and he had 
been glad to escape from her unwelcome 
insistence that he should marry anyone of 
two or three capable girls, and so furnish 
sonle help in the housekeeping. Ezra had 
often heard this suggestion of his duty, 
and. tired nnd }H'ovoked at last, he had 
stolen out to the garden and wandered 
beyond it to the brook and out to the 
fields. Somewhere, somehow, he had met 
Ruth, and the lovers bewailed their trials 
with unusual sorrow and impatience. 
It semned yery hard to wait. Young 
Barnet wa
 really to persuade the tear- 
ful girl that they must go away together 
and establish a peaceful home of their 
own. He was heartily ashanled because 
the last verdict was in his father's favor, 
and Ruth forebore to wound him with 
any glimpse of the straits to which her 


own father hat! heen rflrluce<1. She was 
too dutiful to lea,c thfl pinched house- 
hold, where hel' help was needed lfiore 
than eyer; she per
uadec1 her loyer that 
they were sure to he hap}>y at last-in- 
deed, were not they happy now? How 
much worse it would be if thev could not 
safely seize so many opportm;ities, In'ief 
though they were, of being together [ 
If the fight had been less absorbing and 
the animosity less bitter, they might have 
been suspected long ago. 
So Ruth and Ezra parted, with un- 
counted kisses, and Ezra went back to 
the dingy-walled kitchen, where his 
nlOther sat alone. It was hardly past 
twilight out of doors, but 
1rs. Banwt 
had lighted a kerosene-lamp and sat near 
the small open window nlending a hot- 
looking old coat. She looked so neeù- 
lessly uncomfortable and surly tbat her 
son was filled with pity, as he stood 
watching her, thel'e among the moths 
and beetles that buffeted the lamp- 
chimney. 
"'Yhy don't 'you put down your sew- 
ing and come out a little ways up the 
road, mother, and get cooled off?" he 
asked, pleasantly; but she only twitched 
herself in her chair and snapped off an- 
other needleflù of linen thread. 
"I can't spare no time to go gallivan- 
tin', like some folks," she answered. " I 
always have had to work, and I always 
shall. I see that Crosb
r girl mincin' by 
an homo ago, as if she'd be'n off all the 
afternoon. Folks that think she's so anlÌ- 
able about saving her mother's strength 
would be surprised at the way she 
dawdles round, I guess "-anù )1rs. 
Barnet crushed an offending beetle with 
her brass thimble in a fashion that dis- 
gusted Ezra. Sonlehow, his l110ther had 
a vague instinct that he did not like to 
hear shal}) words about Hnth Crosby. 
Yet he rarely had been betrayed into 
an ill-judged defence. He had left Ruth 
only a minute ago; he knew exactly what 
she had l)een doing all day, and from 
what kind errand she had been reh1l'n- 
ing; the blood rushed quickly to his 
face, and he rose from his seat by the 
table and went out to the kitchen door- 
step. The air was cool and sweet, aud a 
slee})y bird chirped once or twice from 
an elm-bough overheaù. The moon was 
neal' its rising, aud he could see the 
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great shapcs of thp mountainR that la
 
to the east\\ ar<l. He forgot his 1110thpr, 
awl l)('gml to think ahol1t Huth again; 
]It' wow Ipre( I if she \\ t're not thinking of 
him, find meant to fisk her if she rCJUt'IU- 
l)er('<<1 nn ('sl)('('in1 ft'ding of IH'arness ju
t 
at this hour. ]o
/.l'a tUrIH'(l to look at tilt' 
{'lock to murk the C'\.fi('t time. 
" Yes," H'lid l\[rs. 13anH't. fi'i she Raw 
him try to <lis('on'r t1w hour, "'tis tilli(' 
t hat father was to home. I R'pO::ie, heiu' 
mail-nigLt, everybody was out tu tho 
1'0St-Oftif'(' to Il('ar tilt' npw
, and must 
like he's hawlin' himself hoarse ahout fall 
'lectious or hometlùng. He ain't got 
duuE:' hraggin' ahout uur gittin' th(' case, 
neit1l('r. TIlt'rC'H ah\ll\ s Home nc\\ one 
that WUlltS tu git the Ì>'ints right frulll 
headquarters. I didn't bee Croshy go 
hy, (li(l you?" 
" He'd hfi\"e luul to foot it hy the path 
'cross-lots," replied Ezra, gravely, from 
the <loorstep. h He's 1.;oI<l his hoss." 
"HL ain't!" ex("laime<l )[rs. BarIlet, 
"ith a ehllckle. "I s'l,(J
e they're prod- 
(lin' him for the 111Oue,r up to court. 
(iuess he "on't try to :fight us a

tin for 
one while." 
Ezra said notlling ; he eoul<l not 1 )ear 
thi:-; sort of thing nn1<.'h longer. " J 
won't he kpVt like a toad ulHler a har- 
row," he muttered to himself. "I think 
it HPems kind of hard," he yellture<l to 
Hayaloudo ,. :Sow IH"H got to hire when 
fall work COllieS on, and-" 
The hard-hearted "Oluan within had 
long heeu trying to proyokf' her peace- 
ahle 
on in to an argument, awl now 
the occasion had COIllf:. }':zra restrallH:'d 
him
elf from Hpep("h with a <1espf'rn.t(' 
effort, and stopped his ears to the HOUlHl 
of his nlOtber's accusing voice. In the 
mi<ldle of h('r Imran
ue a \\ Ilgon "as 
<1ri\"en into the yard. anll his father left 
it quickly all(I came toward the duor. 
"Come in here, YOU lout! " he Hhout('(l, 
angril
-. "1 wan
t to look fit J(m! I 
WfiUt to I:)('C what sueh a mellU-spirited 
sneak has got to Hay for himself." Thc'n 
('hanging his yoiec to a whin(', ]l(' l)t':.rgcd 
Ezra: \\ho htHl ("aught him from falling 
aM he shunhleù oyer the Hte}>, "Collie in, 
hoy, an' tell me Jtain't true. I guess 
tht'Y "a
 only thoruin' of mc up; ) ou 
ain't took a t;hiuo to that Crosh
. mi&::5, 
no\\. ha V'e you"!" 
":Ko SOl; of miue-no SOH of mine! " 


7:15 


hurst out thp lllotll('r, \\ ho luul 1 . n 
startled 1)\ tlu- hucltlf'u . utrnueu of 
the lle\\s-l;rinc r f'r. 1I(.r ,oluhilit\" \\aw. 
promptly Hf't f
t.(., awl E/rlL lookp<Î frow 
his fatht'r'H f:u'f' to IJÏ... mOUlt'r'M. 
" Father," Hcli<1 h", turl1in
 a\\a
 from 
the Hl'ol<1. \\ ho "as lH"arh iunrticumt . in 
Iwr e
n'
!i of rag('-" f;
tllt'r, I'fl ratllt'r 
talk to YOU, if ,on \\ IUlt to Iwur ,\ hat r\ e 
got ,
u 
fl)o. 'Ìuthpr'H gut nu r 'w;QU in 
Ilt'r. 
" l-:71.Y." Hai(1 the elùer man, "I 
 .t. ho\\ 
"tis. Lf't yuur ma'ulIl t.Llk nll hhl. "ill 
I'm hrokc ,
ith sham'- of VI' ! "-hi'i 'oie 
choked wen.kh. in 11Îs tilruut. " EiUu'r 
yuu tell me "tis nIl nOlllieIJSC, or 
 on go 
uut 0' that <loor IllHl ",hut it nfft'r yon for 
guu<1. .\.11' ye.re I1U the ("hil<1I\
 got." 
The "Ulllllli had btopped at labt, mns- 
tcre<1 hy the h'rror of tlH mOl1l( 111. 
Her ]lU
halHl's fa.<'o was gray "ith pas- 
sion; her son's (Oheeks "ere tlu"" ,I and 
hi:-; (,y(',-; wen' flÙI of ft'urs. )1 rHo ß.tr- 
1l
t's tougue for OIlC(' had lu",t its CUIl- 
llIng. 
The twu llH'n luoke(l at eaeh ot1wr ß.8 
10uO' as tlW\- eould. tho '(Hlwrt'r man's 
n ., , ., n 
eyes fell first. ., I "ish \-OU "ouldn't be 
l;ast)"," he Haid ; "to-IUO;TOW-" 
" You'vc IH'anl." was tI)(' oulJ IlIlS\H'r; 
find in a moment more Fzra Barnet 
reached to the tahle and took hie; ol<l 
Hhaw hat whi{'h lay tIlt.r( . 
"Goo<1-hy, fn.th
r !" he sai<1, Htc'fl(lih.. 
"I think 
.o
u're wrong, sir; hut I n('\ 
'r 
lllPant to ("an'yon that 01<1 fight UlHlli\ p 
like the heat h
n." .\ IHl theIl, 
 oung a11(l 
bb'ong and ang-ry, ]Ie left thp kitdH'u. 
"He Illi
ht havc took some notil"('" 
0' u)(', if }H"!i goin' for gooù." bai(1 the 
Illot}wr, spiti'fully; hut her HOll did not 
hear this hunt, awl tilt' fatlH'r oul\- tot- 
tpr('<.l w]1(,'rL he t-;too<l. The l;lOths 
Ht ruck ao.aillst his fzu.t' as if it \\('rc a 
pi('ce of;, OOfl; h(' t-;nuk ft.t.hl
. into 1\ 
{'hnir, Illuttt'rill
, awl tr
 iug to fortify 
himself in hi'i t-ipent ang-er. 
Ezra \\ent out, dflZP(l UlHl gi(hl
.. But 
he fOll1Hl tilt' 
OUllg horst "mHlt'l;ll
 
uhout t 1}{' 
 anI, eager for hi
 
mppt'r and 
fretful at the f'trilllg'e delay. He unhflr- 
!wss('(l the (Oreuturp :nul hu("ke(l tht' "ah- 
on uwh'r tliP t-i11('<1; then]l(' tUI"Ile<1 an<1 
looke<l at the hou
 ,--
Il<)lùd Ill' 
O iu "! 
l\o! Tht.' fighting ill
tind, \\ hi('h lutcl 
1.ept firm gnL:'''p on futher awl 
rnmd- 
fatll('r, tool pU8sl"::,
ion of Ezra uow. H
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crosspd the yard and went out at the 
gate, u'wl d
"n th{' lane's ('ud to thp 
main road. The father and mother list- 
ened to his footsteps, and the man gaye 
a heavy groan. 
"Let him go-let him go ! 'twill teach 
him a lesson!" said )lrs. Barnet, with 
something of her usual spirit. She 


.... 


I 
-
 


cOlùd not say more, though she tried her 
best; the occasion was far too great. 


How 1nany times that summer Mrs. 
Powder atte'mpted to wreak vengeance 
npon Joel, tllP tattle-tale; into what 
depths of intermittent renlorse that n1Ïs- 
chief-1naking bOJ was resolutely plunged, 
"ho shall describe? No more luncheons 
of generous provision; no more jovial 
skirmishing at the kitchen windows, or 
liberal payment for easy errands. 'Yhen- 
ever }Irs. Powder saw Lyddy Bangs, or 
any other intimate and syn1pathetic 
friend, she bewailed her careless confi- 
dences under the hemlock-tree and de- 
tailed her anxious attentions to the 
hornet-stung eavesdropper. 
"I went right home," she would say, 
sorro,,-fully; "I filleel hiIn plumb-full 
with as good a supper as I could gather 
up, anel I took all the fire out 0' them 
horn it-stings with the best 0' remedies. 
'Joel, dear,' says I, 'you won't lose hy it 
if JOu keep your nlOuth shut about them 
worlls I spoke to Lyddy Bangs,' and he 
was that pious ] migllt ha' known hp 
meant misehief. 1'19)' ain't bOJ s nor 
men, they're divils, when they COlne to 
that size, and so you mark my words! 
But his mother never eould keep nothing 


to herself, and I knew it from past 801'- 
rprs 
 and I neyer slept a wink that 
night-sure's 
'ou lin'-till the roosters 
crowed for da,-." 
"Perhaps 't
\-on'tdonothin'hut good!" 
Lyddy Bangs would say, consolingly. 
" Perhaps the -Joung folks'll git each 
other a sight the sooner. They'd had 


to kep' it to theirselves till they "as 
gray-headed 'less somebody let the cat 
out 0' the hag." 
" Don't you rec'lect how 111)' cat acted 
that day!" exclaimed 
lrs. Powder, ex- 
citeclly. "How she was good as took 
with a fit! She knowed well enough 
what was brewin'; I onh' wish we'd 
had half of lIeI' sense." . 


IY. 


The da
' before Christmas all the long 
valley was white with deep, new-fallen 
snow. The road which led up from the 
neighboring village and thp railroad 
station stretched along the western 
slope-a mere trail. untrodden and un- 
hroken. The storm had ju:-;t ceaRed; 
the high n10untain-pf'aks were clear and 
keen and rasp-tinted with the waning 
light; the hills were no longer green 
with their covering of pines and maples 
and beeches, but gray with bare branches, 
and a ('old, dense color, almost hlaek, 
where the eyergreenR grew thickest. On 
the other side of the valley the farml::;teads 
were mapped out as if in etching or pen- 
dra"ing; the far-away orchards were 
drawn with a eurious exactness and reg- 
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uln.ritJ", th(> C'rookp(l hongll
 of t1u' applí'- 
trees and the longer liIlPH of tho \\ ul- 
nut
 (uHl ashcs aud ehn
 came out 
against tlw HUO\\ "ith (']('111' ht'l1uh". 
1.'he tenc"cs find walls wero IJurie(l in 
snow; thl farm-housu
 and lmnlq were 
pctty shapes, in tlH'ir right-allgl('(l Ull- 
lilH'ness to natural gro\\ ths. You wen' 
half amused, half shocked, as the thought 
{'ame to you of Ï11(liflèrent creatures 
{'allcd Ulen HlHl WOUlPU, who husied 
thellu;c!ves within tho
e nalTO\\ walls, 
under so vast a sky, and fancied the 
\\ hol(> iUll)ort:mcc 
f the ulli\"t'r
(' was 
hplittled hy thnt of tbeir few P('l1t acn's. 
""hat a limitlf'H'i worìd lay out'iide thUtm 
})laything-farllls, yct what hegiIlllin
H of 
imlllortal things tho small gra.y houscs 
had kno\\n ! 


The day hefore Chri
hnas !-a feHti\al 
wbiC'h bccllled in that neighhorhood to 
be of modern origin. Tbe obseryance of 
it was hardly popular Yf't among the 
elder people, but Christmas had heen 
appropriated, nevertheles
, a
 if every- 
hod v had felt the lack of it. N ew Year's 
Da
;' never was sufficient for 
 ew I'
llg- 
land, eyen in its least nlirthful decaùes. 
For thosc persons who took true joy 
in life, something de(>pel' was nee(led 
than the spread-eagle self-congratula- 
tions of the Fourtb of July, or the family 
reunions of Thanksgiying Day. There 
wen, no hells ringing whidl the country- 
foIls in Law Lane might listen for on 
ChristIuas Eve; hut something lllore than 
the joy that is felt in the poorest dwell- 
ing when a little child, with all its possi- 
hilities, is born; Aomethi:lg happier still 
c'tllle through that snowy valley with the 
thought of a Christmas-Child who" was 
the bringer-in and founcler of the reign 
of t hp higher life." This was the grcat- 
cr Thanksgiving Day, \\llf'n the whole 
of Christendom is called to praise and 
pray and bear the good-tidings, ana 
every heflrt ('atchc
 fìolllf'thing- of the 
jo
"ful inspiration of good-will to men. 


Ezm B'lI'ue'(j sat on a fallcn tr('e from 
which he hat1 brushed thf' powder)" 
SIlOW. It was hard work wading through 
the drifts, awl he had mmh
 g'oocl hentl- 
wa.y up the long bill hefore he 
t()ppea 
to rest. ...\..crotis the yulle\" ill the fadill
 
ùaylight be saw the two fårllls, und could 
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PYPIl tro.c(\ the C'OUThO of La" Lallf'itsclf 
mark(.rl h, the' \H'll-
n(n"l t1'pf:'O. HoV: 
smnll his "'gn nt llut-trC(I lookul lit till, 
(li...tan('e! Tho t\\ 0 holl.\'{ H, with th( 11' 
larger awl "'In nll N' out-huildings and 
cmO\\-toppt..(} \\ootlpilu;, looked fik ifthn- 
had crf'pt neal' tog .ther for prutcdio;l 
ntHI ("oll1plluion...hip. There \\ crp 110 
other houses" ithill a \\ i(lp Rl'.i('('. FLm 
1.Ilew ho\\ l'emote th hornC'8 }"(.allJ \\ ero 
from each otber, judged h
 any c'"\i...tin.., 
H'ylllpath.r and illh'rl81. He thought of 
his bare, unnouribhe<l 1>0' hoof} \\ ith 
something like resentment;- tLen he re- 
memlwretl how Hmnll bad her'11 his }>a1'- 
ents' ex!}('rieJl('c, what l)oor lUulJitiolllJ.l(} 
heen fostered in them In" thpi1' Ii,. ; e\ (n 
hiH mothcr's illlpnti(.nc"'o "ith the effi>1"Ì'i 
he had maac to hring a littk more COlll- 
fort and pleasantueqs to the old fllrlJ1- 
house \Va') thou
ht of with pity for bel' 
iuuate lack of plt'lLsure in pl('IlSfillt thing
. 
Ezra himself was made up of iundequa- 
des, heing horn awl bred of the 13nrnet'i. 
He "
l'i at \\ ork 011 the railrond TlOW, 
with small pay; hut he had alwll.Ys known 
that there could he something b .ttf'r 
thnll the liro in their farm-llOtls(', wllilt' 
his mother (lid not. \ ditlcrent (('d- 
ing came oyer him as lie thought whom 
the other farm-house ..hf'lterefl; 11(' hna 
looke(l for that fir..;t, to see if it "'ere 
standing safe. Uuth's last letter had 
come only the lhy hefon'. This Chri...t- 
mas holidflY \\as to he a 
ull)ri"-C to her. 
He wondered "hether nuth's father 
would let bim ill. 
Xe\ ('1" millll! be coulcl 
lf>cp ill the 
barn among the hay; ana Ezrn droppcd 
into the F;now again from the ohl t1'('e- 
tnmk and went hi
 WU\. Tht.'rf' "as a 
small hOllse ju
t past 1\ hewl in the rOfi(l. 
and he quickenc(l his stcps t()\\urc1 it. 
Alas! there \\ a') no f'mokp in 
rrf-. }">o\\- 
tIer's (.hiImley. Hhe wa" awa\ on 01U' of 
her ,isiting' tours; llul'1'ing" !'tJme sick 
per
on, pt'rhap
. She wotll(llmvp hOtl"'('tl 
him for tlw night most gladly; no\\ h, 
must take bis ehances in Law L'1DP. 
The darknf"s "a'i alrpa(h- hf'ginniug 
to raIl; tlwre was a {'uriou,,'" hro\\ llIlt..'8S 
in the air, liko HWlllllf'r twili
ht; the 
col(l 1, 'cam(' !'l1sll)(>r, and the 
 OUllg lllnn 
shi,oerpcl a little ns h(' "1111.('(1. Hf" ("0\11<1 
not follO\\ tht left-hawl ronrl. where it 
led among ho
pituhle llt'ighhors. hut 
turned hrn.\"f.'l.," oft. to\\ urd bi.., olc1 hOllll 
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-a long, lonely walk at any time of the 

vear. among woods and thickets all well 
known to him, and as familiar as they 
were to the wild creatures that haunted 
them. Yet Ezra Barnet did not find it 
easy to whistle as he went along. 
Suddenly, fronl behind a scrub-oak 
that was heavily laden with deaa leaves 
and snow, leaped a small figure, and 
Ezra was for the moment much startled. 
The boy carried a rabbit-trap with un- 
usual care, and placed it on the snow- 
drift before which he stood waist-deep 
already. "Gorry, Ezry! you nlost scared 
Ine to pieces !" said Joel, in a perfectly 
calm tone. "'Yish you l\Ierry Christ- 
mas! Folks'll be lookin' for you; they 
didn't s'pose you'd git home before to- 
morrow, though." 
"Looking for me?" repeated the 

'oung man, with surprise. "I didn't 
send no word-" 
"Ain't you heard no thin' 'bout your 
ma'am's being took up for dead?" 
"No, I ain't; and you aren't foolin' 
me 'with your stories, Joel Smith? You 
needn't playoff any of your nlischief on- 
to me." 
"',,"Lat you gittin' mad with me about?" 
inquired Joel, with a plaintive tone in 
his voice. "She got a fall out in the 
bal'n this mornin', an' it liked to killed 
her. 1\lost folks ain't heard no thin' 
'bout it 'cause its been snowin' so. They 
come for lUis' Powder and she called 
out to our folks, as they brought her 
round by the wav of Asa Packer's store 
to git sò'me opodi1dack or somethin'." 
Ezra asked no more questions, but 
strode past the boy, who looked after 
him a Inoment, and then lifted the heavy 
box-trap and started homeward. The 
imprisoned rabbit had been snowed up 
since the day before at least, and Joel 
felt humane 
nxieties, else he w01.ùd have 
followed Ezra at a proper distance and 
learned something of his reception. 



Irs. Powder was reigning triumphant 
in the Barnet house, being nurse, house- 
keeper, and spiritual adviser all in one. 
She had been longing for an excuse to 
spend at least half a day under that 
cheerless roof for many months, but oc- 
casion had not offered. She found the 
responsibility of the parted lovers weigh- 
ing more and mOl'e heavily on her Inind, 


and had set her strong will at work to 
.find some way of reuniting them, anel 
even to restore a long-banished peace to 
the fanus. Slw would not like to confess 
that a mild satisfaction caused her heart 
to feel warm and buoyant when an urgent 
summons had conle at lnst ; but such was 
the sÌInple truth. A nInn who had been 
felling trees on the farm brought the news, 
melancholy to hear under other circunl- 
stances, that l\lrs.Barnet had been hunting 
eggs in a stray nest in the hay-nlow and 
had slipped to the floor and been taken 
up insensible. Bones were undoubtedlJ? 
bl'oken; she was a heavy woman, and 
had hardly recovered her senses. The 
doctor nIu
t be found as soon as possible. 
)lrs. Powdm' hastily put her house to 
rights and, with a good round bundle of 
what she called her needments, set forth 
on the welcome enterprise. On the way 
she could harcUy keep hm'self from undue 
cheerfulness, and if ever there was likely 
to be a reassuring presence in a sicl;- 
room it was Harriet Powder's that De- 
cember day. 
She entered the gloomy kitchen look- 
ing like a two-footed snow-drift, her big 
round shoulders were so heaped "ith the 
danIp white flakes. Old Ezra Barnet sat 
by the stove in utter despair, and waved 
a limp hand warningly toward the bed- 
room-dool'. 
"She's layin' in a sog," he said, hope- 
lessly. "I ought to thought to send 
word to pore Ezry-all the boy she ever 
had. " 
:\lrs. Powder calnlly removed her 
snowy outer garments and tl'ied to warIn 
her hands ove:f the fire. 
" Put in a couple 0' sticks of good d1'Y 
wood," she suggested, in a soothing 
voice; and the farmer felt his spirits 
brighten, he knew not why. Then the 
whole-so1.ùed, hearty woman '\\alked into 
the bedroom. 
"All I could see," she related after- 
ward, "was the end of Jane Barnet's 
nose, and I was just as sure then as I 
be now that she was likely to continner ; 
but I set down side of the bed and got 
holt of her hand, and she groaned two 
or three times real desperate. I wished 
the doctor was there, to see if anything 
really ailed her; but I someways knowed 
there wa'n't, 'le

 'twas gittin' over such 
a jounce. I spoke to her, but she never 
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f;aid llothin', 'l)J(1 I went l)Rck out into 
the kitehen. 'She's a \erv Hi('k "oman' 
says I, loud enough for he; to he'ar me ; i 
knew 'twoul<1 plea:-;t. 11(>1'. There was a 
good deal to <10, and I put on my nprin 
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and took right holt and hegml to lay 
ahout me and git dinner; the men-folks 
'Was wiltin' for want 0' sornethin', it being 
nigh three o'clock. An' then I got Jane 
to feel more comfortahle with ondrel'sin' 
of bel', for all she'd hardly let me touch 
of her-poor creatur', I expect she did 
feel sorp !-ancl then daylight was iailin' 
and I felt kind 0' Hpent, so I Aet llle down 
in n cheer by the Led-head and was 
1'11f'('chless, to
. I knew if she was able 
to speak she couldn't hold in no great 
!'->relllonger. 
"lUter awhile she stirred R little and 
gt'oaned, awl then Rays Rhe, '
\.in't the 
dodor com in' ?' and I peaced her up 
well's I could. 'Be I yery had oft: 
Harri't ?' says she. '" 
" ''''''e'll hope for the best, ,Tane,' BUYS 
I; lLnd that minute the notion COllie to 
me how I'd work her rOillul, lID' I like 
to laughed right out, hut I didn't. 
" If I should lose me again, 
'ou must 
bee to bendin' for my son,' bays she; 
, his father's got no bl'ad.' 
" 'I will,' !-\ays I, n
al HoJeuUl. I 
\.u' 
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)0\1 can trwit J1lf' "ith au\thing .You 
fcel to RaY, t;istcr JJamd.' . 
u H11(> l.ilHl of opf'ned !Jr.r eye thnt V.SH 
next to JlW ßIHI 
urH>) bfl my t'ounh- 
nance F;hnrp, but I look{.fl BCI iou'i, .1wl 
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she 
roaue<1 1'(':11 hOllPSt. 'B(. I liko 
old ::\lis' Topliff?' shp whif\}>cred, and 1 
kind 0' nodded an' put my hand up to 
my eyeR. She lI"a,
 like her, too ; some 
like her, hut not nigh so had, for )Ii!i' 
Topliff was hurt so fallin' down the bul- 
lat'-stairs that she never got o'.er it an' 
died the da\' arter. 
'" Oh, m\
 f\akes! ' she hu'st out" hinin'. 
'I can't be took aW'aynow. I ain't n-goin' 
to die right off, he I, 11is' }>o",<1('1' '? ' 
" 'I aiut the one to briye ye hope. In 
the midst of life w(' are in death. ". e 
ain't sure of the next minute. nOlle of U
: 
Rays I, lIwanin' it g-cuf1ral, hut fli!-\('ouThin' 
away like an old hook 0' t;f'rmons. 
"""I do feel kind 0' failin' now' sa'"S 
, , . 
Ahe. 'Oh, can't. Jon do nothin'? '-Ilud I 
('ome 0\ er au' Hef on the foot 0' the bed 
an' looked right at her. I knew she WßS 
a dreadful notioll1ù woman, and al" n.y!; 
nmde a fu
s "ben IlIl) thill
 wu
 the 111ut- 
tel' "ith her; couldn't bear no kind 0' 
Imin. 
" 'Si...te1' Barnet' 
n,!i I, 'clou't \ ou 
Lear llothin' on your u;ind you'd likè to 
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see righted hefOl'e you go? I know you ain't been at peace with Crosby's follu;, 
and 'tain't none 0' nlY business, hut I shouldn't want to he called away with 
hard feelin's in 'Illy heart. You must overlook my speaking right out, hut I 
bhould want to be 80 used lllJrself.' 
"Poor old creatur'! She had an awful fight of it, but she beat her temper for 
once an' giye in. '1 do forgive all t.heIll Crosbys,' says she, an' rolled up her eye
. 
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, I saJs to myself that 
wa'n't all I wanted, but I 
let her alone a spell, and set 
there watchin' as if I expected her to 
breathe her last any minute. 
"She asked for Barnet, and I said he was anxious 
and out watchin' for the doctor, now the snow'd stopped. 
'I wish I could see Ezra,' sa.ys she. 'I'nl all done with the lane now, and l' cl keep 
the peace if I was goin'to live.' Her voice got weak, and I didn't know but 
she was worse off than I s'posed. I was scared for a minute, and then I took a 
grain 0' hope. I'd watched by too lllany dyin'-beds not to know the difference. 
" 'Don't ye let Barnet git old Nevins to Iuake my coffin, will ye, lUis' Powder?' 
says she once. 
" 'He's called a good workman, ain't he?' says I, soothin' as I could. ""hen 
it come to her givin' funeral orders, 'hvas nlore'n I could do to hold in. 
'" I ain't goin' snappin' through tornlent in a henllock coffin, to please that old 
cheat!' says she, 8allle'S if she was well, an' ris' right up in bed; and then her 
bruises pained her an' she dropped hack on the pillow. 
" 'Oh, I'm a-go in' now!' says she. 'I\re been an awful hard womall. 'Twas I put 
Barnet up to the worst on't. I'In willin' Ezra should marrJ- Ruthy Crosby; she's 
a nice, pooty gal, and I never owned it till now I'm on my c1yin'-bed-Oh, I'nl 
a-go in', I'm a-goin' !-Ezra can ll1aITY her, and the two farms togetber'lllnake the 
best farm in town. Barnet ain't got no fight left; he's like an old sheep since we 
drove off Ezra.' And then she'd screech; you never saw no such a fit of narves. 
And the end was I had to send to Crosbjr's, in all the snow, for them to COlue 
over. 
" An' Barnet was got in to hold her hand and hear last words enough to nmke 
a Fourth 0' July speech; and I was sent out to the door to hurry up the Crosb;ys, 
and who should come right out 0' the dark but EZI'a. I declare, when I see hun 
you could a-knocked nle down "ith a feather. But I got hilll by the sleeve- 
'You hide away a spell,' says I, 'till I set the little lamp in this winder; an' llon't 
JOu make the best 0' your ma's condition; 'peal' just as con
arlled about her as 
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. 
)OU CfiU. I'll let ye lnow why, soon'R 
",e can talk '-and I sho,'ed him right 
out nn' I'hut flU' claar. 
"The grofiDs was gain' on, and in cOllle 
Crosby and Ruth, lookin' scareù about to 
death thelllselv(>!.;. Xí'ither 011 '(,Ul ]md 
{'\"f'r h('eIl in that house l)efo1'e, aH I kllO\\ 
of. She called 'ew into the bedrool11 and 
said she'd had hard feelin's towu.nls them 
mH.I wallted to male peace bl'fore she died, 
and 1,oth on 'em shook hanùH with her. 
" 'DoIl't YOU want to tl'll Ruth wbat 
YOU snia t
 me ahout her and Ez1'v?' 

a.J's I, whisperin' OVl'r the bed. ' 'Li, e 
or dead, you know 'tis right and hest.' 
" 'There ain't no half way 'bout ]11e,' 
I'he says, amI so there wa'n't. ' Ruth,' 
says slH:-', out loud, 'I want JOu to tell 
})ore Ezra that I gaye Je hath my LlesHin',' 
and I math. two kteps u.cro
t that kitchen 
:nul set the lamp in the wiudow, and in 
cmiles Ezra-pore boy, he didn't know 
what was 1n'ewill', und thought his motIl- 
er was dyin' certain when he saw the 
Crosbys goin' in. 
"He went an' stood he side the hed, 
an' his father clutehed l'ight holt of him. 
Thinks I to Ulyself, if JOu make fiS edi- 
fyin' an end when Jour time really am's 
come, you way well be thankful, .Jane 
Barnet! 
"They was all a-weepin', an' I was 
w('epin' m
'self, if you'll helieve it, I'd 
got a-goin' so. You ought to seen 
her take holt 0' Ruth's hand an' Ezra's 
an' put 'ew together. l'hcll I'd got all 
I \\antt'd, I tell YOll. .An' after she'd 

('reeched two or 'three times more she 
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it ; so I h(->ckone<1 'em ont into the kitdu>n 
fin' "cnt in n.n' sct ,\ith her alone. She 
t1roPIH,.a of1" into a good ('.lHY t;lt'ep, an' I 
told the folkH her H) mptO]liH ,\ a
 moro 
cncoumgi.n'. 
"I tell Jon, if CVf'r I took handsome 
('arc 0' fiUY Hick I)('rHon 'h\fi'i Jaw. 13nr- 
ní't, 1 )dore she got about again; an' 
Ruth shc UHCtl to come 0\ er an' help 
nml "illin'. She got holt of her ma'-in- 
law's Lunnit one afternoon an' trimmed 
it up real tast
, and that pleuHed :\lis' 
Barnet about to death. '1) cou,;("i(-nc{, 
pricked me Wille, lmt 110t 8 great bi
ht. 
rill "illin' to tale what blame come to 
me hy right.,. 
"The doctor come pOfltin' along, lato 
that night, and saiù Hhe was doin' "ell, 
owin' to the care she'd had, and 
i,?e 
me a wink. And Sh..'H alive yet," :\lrH. 
Powder alwfiYS ussurcd her friends, tri- 
umphalltly
" and, what's more, is mid- 
(Hin' peaceahle di8posed. She's "òflic1 one 
or two p'inted things to me, though, an' 
I shouldn't wonder, come to think it 
oyer, if 8he wiHtrusted me just the least 
grain. :But, dear sakeH! they neyer "as 
so comfortable in their lives; an' Ezra. 
he got a first-rate hlrg-ain for a lot 0' 
Crosby's \\ooillu.nd that the railroRtl 
wante
l, and p
uc
 it; kind 0' b
t in 
amon'st 'em up in Law Lanc." 


v. 


""hen ]
zra Barnet waked on Christ- 
mas morning-, in his familiar, dark little 


l)egun to g-it tin,a : the pore oltl creatur' ('hmul)cr 1 .mder the lean-to roof. he cmùd 
wa..
 Hhook up dreadful, and I felt for her hart.llJ' helie\"e that h(' waH at home 
consid'able, though )'OU may not think agHin, and that 
u('h 
trang-e things ImJ 
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happened. There were cheerful voices 
in ,the kitchen below, and he dressed 
hm'riedly and went clown-stairs. 
There was ::\lrs. Powder, cooking the 
bl'eakfast with lavish generosity, and 
hemlling with good-natm'e. Barnet, the 
father, was smiling and looking on with 
pleased anticipation; the sick woman 
was conlfortably holstered up in the 
hedroonl. In all his life the son had 
never felt so drawn to his Illother ; thel'e 
was a new look in her eyes as he went 
toward her; she had lost her high color, 
and looked at llÏtn pleadingly, as she 
nevel' had done before. "Ezry, come close 
here ! " said she. "I believe I'm goin' tv 
git about ag'in, after all. l\Iis' Powder 
says I be; hut them feelin's I had slip- 
pin' down the mow, yesterday, was twice 
as bad as the thump I struck with. I 
may neVel' be the sallie to work, Lut I 


ain't goin' to fight with folks no more, 
Renee the Lord'll let me live a spell 
longer. I ain't a-goin' to fight with 
nobodJ, no matter how bad I want to. 
Xow, J'ou go an' git you a good bl'eak- 
fast. I ain't eat a mouthful since 
breakfast yesterday, and JOU can hring 
me a help 0' anything Sister Powder 
favors my h:1Yin'." 
"I hope 'twill last," muttered Sister 
Powder to herself, as she heaped the 
blue plate. "'V ish you all a l\Ierry 
Christmas!" she said. "I like to forgot 
mv Inanners." 

It was Christmas Day, whether any- 
body in Law Lane remembered it or 
not. The SUll shone bright on the 
sparkling snow, the eaves were drop- 
ping, and the snow-birds and blue-jays 
came about the door. The wars of Law 
Lane were ended. 


GOD'S COIV1FORTER. 


B)' S. Decatur Smitb, Jr. 


'YHAT time the Christ to Calvary was led 
And hung all bleeding on the cross of shaIne, 
"llile frenzied hordes reviled and nlocked His name, 
O'er thorns the golden aureole's :flame was shee1. 
"llen o'er His face death's deadly pallor spread 
And one great cry of anguish shook His frallle, 
On rapid wing a pitying robin carne, 
And fluttered sorrowful ahout His head. 


FrOlll out the wounded brow, with eager heak, 
The l'obin plucked a thorn, when, like a tear, 
Upon its hreast one drop of life-blood fell. 
And even now the blessed brand will speak, 
From every robin's bosom, of the dear 
And tender pity that He knew so well. 



IN DICKENS-LAND. 


B)' Edû:ill Percy 
Vbipple. 


HE rf'aROn that üyerv- 
hodv likes novels is, 
t h ß t m p eryho<1y i
 
more or less a no, el- 
I ist. In addition to 
\. "" 
 the practical life that 

 ú men amI "olllen lea( 1, 
constantly vexed, as it is, hy olJstructive 
facts, there is an interior life which they 
imagine, in which fn(>toi smoothly gÏ\ e 
wa
' to Hentimeuts, iùcas, and aspir- 
a.tions. In this imagined existence 
peoplü strengthen themselves with new 
faculties, exalt themselves with new pnH- 
sions, surround then1seh'es with new 
compfillions, devote themselves to new 
objects. They are l'icher, hmH1somer, 
hraver, wittier, nobler, more disillter- 
ebted, Inore adventurous, Inore efficient, 
than they are ill their actual perRonali- 
tieH and tHode of livin
. They construct 
lon
 stories, long- as their own lives, of 
which they are the heroes or heroines; 
and the novclq they hest like to read are 
thobe whose scenes and c1mracterH best 
fit into the noyel they are themseh"es Ï11- 
CeS$Ultly weaving. The illli\"ersalityof 
self-esteem is prohably due to the fact 
that l)eople confuse the !)Ossibilities of 
their existence with its actualities. Each 
being the hero of" l\Iy Kovel," gaius R(.lf- 
i1nportance in nrtue of that; amI while 
externally classed with the "nobodies," 
is internnl1
r cOllscious of ranking \\ith 
the "somebodies." DIU11 out of a Dum, 
indeed, e\"erything else-sense, scnsibil- 
it", and cOlls('ienc('-YOll will Htill find 
aÌiye in his ashes a little self-conceit and 
a little imagination. "How luuch do you 
weigh?" a man \\ as asked. "'V ell," hC' 
replied, "ordinarily, only a hundred awl 
twenty pounds; hut when I'm mad, I 
weigh a ton!" But the great increase 
of weight arises wIlen n. l
ersoll is kiu- 
dIed with a concf'ptioll of what lw ]1:1.8 a 
possihility of becoming. 
It is e\"ident that, as the
e llo\"el-spin- 
llin
 factories ILl'(> in full opf'rntion ill all 
heads. the o11h chcck 011 their "ritt
ll 
production js' the llP('(.ssity for 
Ol1lP 
takllt for uurrntin' awl Home knack in 


composition. Hence, in the 1Ìlñt pl.n.('
, 
8 swarm of romn.rWC'l"R, \\ 110 11tn (' pnJ}'f 1'1"/ 
no pl8.(' . in litératun>, and" ho l"('}Jre f.ùt 
en.ry "lnÏf.ty of mediocrity, froIu th.. 
fuss," o.lH I furiou
 df'a(l-h \ f.l of 
f'11hß- 
tionñliHlu to the tame anel timid d<.ad- 
levd of ('oll\entionality. Some }Jut blood 
in their ink, Home \\nt('r, l)ut it DlUht he 
baid that in thel:iß lllo.ttcl"S blood i
 not 
always thicker tlum '\flter. Rise a bt.ep 
llho\c thi
 len.l; illhodu('(' -,omo nrt in 
the plot and some truth in t}w charac- 
telization; keep as close to actual life as 
a photographer; be aq ditfuM flIld (lo
- 
god in details fiS is conHi...tf nt ,\itb pre- 
serving a kind of languia intere
t; econ- 
omize material, whdher of ineidf'llt or 
emotion; rl'alÏLc Carlyle's bUITa...,m that 
England contains h\ enty millions (If 
})eople, mostly horcs-anel JOu Im't. An- 
thony Trollope, the nlOst unromantic of 
romancers, popular in nrtue of his 6kill 
in reproducin
 8 population. \ïtalize 
this dull reality hy ,ivÜl f{'l'liug; Imt 
passion into ever) thing; eliminate all that 
ùoes not Rtimulate ; be a.q fruitful in inci- 
dentH ns Trollope is in commonplaces; 
enyelop the r('adcr in a "hirl of events; 
drag llll11 ,;olentl)" on tluough 8 fJd-Ïes 
of minor ull(':\peded cata"ihopht.'H to the 
graud unc:\pcctecl catastrophe at the 
enel; heap stimuln.nts on him until he 
f('els like a mad "\laJa)" nmning [ll.lllu.k 
through the strccb;--anll ) ou ho.,c 
Charles Reade, the g-reo.t mlU:\tel' of mt:lo- 
dramatic effect. Thi
 
ocial lift. whieh 
Trollopp docs not })('netrate, "hi...h 
Heado exagg-emtes, look at it with a 
curious. scepti('al eye, 
hall){'ned h
. a 
wpn,ried hf'n.rt ; ho H11wrior to ull tlu. fine 
illufooion" of ('xi
tence, bJ defect of spir- 
itual insight as "ell 88 by !:iuhtilty of 
e:\tenml ohsen ntion; lay bn.rc nil the 
Inl)o("ri
ies nnd rS.Rcalitic8 of u }1roper " 
p
oplc, without losin
 faith in the possi- 
hilih- of ,ir tm' ; survev llH'n aua "owen 
III their play rather than in their real 
stn.1 t ule ßnd work' brill.'" nll tht.. re- 
sou

s of kef.'ll Oh
(-,l
 I\tio
 inc:i...ive \\it. 
allll adient<<.. humor to tho tn....k 01 ex- 
hibiting the frailties of lJU1llßnit
.. "lth- 
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out absolutely teaching that it is hope- 
lessly vicious and effete-and YOU have 
Tha
keray, a kincUy n1an of ge
ius, hon- 
estl
y forced by his peculiar intellect and 
experience to inculcate the dreadful doc- 
trine that life does not pay. Add Thack- 
eI'ay's sharp and bright perception to 
Trollope's nicety in detail, and supple- 
l11ent both with large scholarship and 
wide reach of IJhilosophic insight; con- 
ceive a person who looks, not only at 
life and into life, but th1'ough it, who 
sympathizes with the gossip of peasants 
and the principles of advanced thinkers, 
who is as capable of reproducing FeI'gus 
O'Conner as John Stuart l\lill, and is as 
blandly tolerant of Garrison as of Hegel 
-and you have the wonderful woman 
who called herself George Eliot, probably 
the largest mind among the romancers 
of the century, but with an incurable sad- 
ness at the depth of hel' nature which 
deprives her of the power to cheer the 
readers she interests and informs. 
It may here be said that, in a peclùiar 
and restricted domain of imagination, 
the great American novelist, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, has fairly outmatched all his 
English brethren. He is the Jonathan 
Edwards of the imaginative representa- 
tion of life, as Thackeray is its Hume. 
He teaches with vivid distinctness the 
doctrine of "the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin." Scott once said that there were 
depths in human nature whieh it was 
unhealthy to attempt to sound, and it 
is in attempting to sound these that 
Hawthorne has exhibited his most mar- 
vellous gifts of insight and characteri- 
zation. In the subtlety and accuracy, 
the penetration and sureness, of his 
glance into the morbid phenomena of 
the human soul; in exhibiting the op- 
eration of the most delicate laws of at- 
traction anù repulsion which human nat- 
ures can experience; in the capacity to 
terrify his readers with the conscious- 
ness of their latent possibilities for evil, 
so that they shrink from his pitiless ex- 
posures "like guilty things surprised"- 
he nlakes novelists like Thackeray and 
Dickens appear relatively superficial; 
but, as Scott had foretold, the repre- 
sentation is too ghostly and ghastly to 
give that degree of artistic pleasure 
which is the condition of a novelist's 
cornplete success with the public. 


Each of these novelists has a paloticu- 
lar class of appreciative readers whose 
individual eÀperienf'e of life they Ape- 
cially Ineet. But there are two romanc- 
ers, Scott and Dickens, who are liked 
and loved by everybod.y, because, by the 
happiness of their natures as well as the 
force of their geniul5, they are radiators 
of chee1', and cOffilnunicate the most de- 
licious imaginative enjoynu>l1l. Differ- 
ent in many important respects, they 
agree in that last and inmost felicity of 
genius of being lmiversally attractive. 
They are the only novelists who have 
succeeded in domesticating their cre- 
ations in all imaginations as real hunlan 
beings, whose wit or wisdolll, whose 
joys or sorrows, whose hates or loves, 
we refer to as confidently as 1\lrs. Gamp 
did to her dear, ideall\lrs. Harris-more 
real to the eye of her Inind than the 
Betsey Prig she daily beheld in super- 
abundant flesh. 
To achieve this Iniracle Dickens must 
not only have had exceptional powers of 
observation and imagination, but extra- 
ordinary intensity of sympathy with 
OJ.a inm'y feelings and beliefs. His gen- 
ius in chaloacterization tends to the gro- 
tesque and extravagant; his personages, 
in their names as in their qualities, þro- 
duce on us the effect of strangeness; the 
plots of the novels in which they appear 
would with any other characters seem 
grossly improbable, and yet his mind is 
unmistakably rooted in common sense 
and common humanity. He thus suc- 
ceeds in giving his readers all the pleas- 
ure which comes fl'om contemplating 
what is strange, oùd, and eccentric, with- 
out disquieting them by any paradoxes 
in morals or shocking theIn by any per- 
versions of homely natural sentiment. 
The" Christmas Carol," for example, is 
as wild in grotesque fancy as a dreanl 
of Hoffmann, yet in feeling as solid and 
sweet and humane as a l5ermon of Chan- 
ning. It impresses us somewhat as we 
are impressed by the sight of the Bible 
as illustrated by Gustave Doré. Thus 
held fast to common, homely truths and 
feelings by his sentiments, he can safely 
give reins to his imagination ill his erea- 
tions. The keenest of observers, both 
of things and persons, all that he ob- 
serves is still taken up and transformed 
by hiH imagination-hecomes Dic;/.;ens- 
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izp " in fad
Ro that, whdh
I' lie dc- 
<;erihl's a ]aJH1s
np(', or ß. hoot-jn.ek, or a 
1mildÌ11g, or n Dum, "t\c 8 .e thc ohjél't, not 
as it is ill it
df, hut R,) it is delicioubh o 
l)p"iteht'll by his method of Iooliug ùt 
it. Ever
.thing is F.uggested hy hi-; out- 
"ard ex}){'riC'llc(" hut llloùifìéd hy his in- 
w,ll'd exp(>rit'nce. 'rho rt'
u1f i'i thut we 
do not have in him uu e)"Ul't trauscript of 
life, hut an individmilized ideal of lift' 
from hi
 point of \ im\. He has, in f'hort, 
disl'o\"ered amI colouiJ"ell one of the \\ ash- 
districts ùf IILlugination, which we may 
call Dickens-laud or Dickens-\ ille; from 
Li:i 0,,,'11 hrain he has pcopled it "ith 
somc fOUl'ÌCl'l1 hundred l>ersons, and it 
agrees \\ith the sf'ttlement8 made there 
hoY Shakespeare aud 
eott in ùeing hettC'r 
knO\\ll than such geographical countri<:H 
as Canada and Australia, and it agl'ces 
with thelll ('lluan
o in confirming U'i in 
the hdief of the reality of a }>opu1atiol1 
"hich }mB no a 'lual c\.istence. It is 
distinguished from all other eolonies in 
Brainland hy the inefl"uc('a1>le pel'uliari- 
ties of its coIonizC'r; its inImhitantH don't 
die like othel' people, Lut, alas! they also 
now cau't iucrease; Lut "hithersoever 
any of theu1 may wander they are recog- 
nized at once, by an unmistakable birth- 
Dmrk, as ùC'longing to the rac{' of Dick- 
ens. A mall who ha8 done this is not 
JHerely one of a thousand, but one of a 
thousand millions; for lIe has created an 
ideal population" hich is more interest- 
ing to human heings than Ule great Lo<1y 
of their own actual friends and neigh- 
bors. 
And how shall I describe this po})ula- 
tion, bO numerous and bO various? 
It must, of course, he divided into 
dasses; aUll its most general division is 
into Inuuane people and malignunt pea- 
1)le. The one test of Inerit in Dickens- 
land is goodness of heart; and it l"OU- 
taiIU; a cOllsiderahlf> nml11Jcr of highl)' 
esteemcd per::;ollH in "hom this quality 
i
 conllected with confusion of h<:lld. 
Xo other novelist evcr drcw so many 
fools awl half-witted pcople and dre
. 
them so humanely. Thel'e, for (,xlUnple, 
is ]>001' :\Iiss Flite, Ute cra7('(1 suitor in 
the Court of Clmnl'cry, who has dis- 
('overed that the sixth sellI mentioned 
in the Hevdn.tiollR iR Uu nn'nt S( al of 
the Lord Chan('<:llo1', IlIlll \\,ho e'-p .ds 
a juùgment in her <.:a:,e on the Day of 
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.J\l<lf.,'lUlut. 'Ihtl"(> i... )Ii-;ft Bft"'o(\" 'Irt,t- 
\\00<1'8 friend, )11". J)ic'
, 
 ith It',
 LUbl 
ho}>( ll'bftly honhl('(11ll111 illt
"nlli'X('cl \\ith 
that of King' (,ll'll"lcH flu Filñt, uwl lis- 
t >ning to Dr. 
troug'H IPlU"llecI (lift'" 1'- 
tntion'i h "ith hi'i })001" \\ÌtH \\lillderinJ." 
God hllO\\!i "L<:l"l" (\ll the \\ iugH of Imul 
"01.<18." \ù<l n little ('ol1ftl"iou'i I.rtLÌn, 
!-oo t1Ult tI1l.. ht.nrl call btutt
r into Lulf- 
rutelligl:llt <:'\}>rl:88iou, IUlll )OU ha\e 
,dmt 
usall 
i})p('r calh
 " that ÍDIJOCl..IJt- 
l'ht en'eh.r TootH." ThiH J'Ollilg' g'tlltle- 
mlill, as 
 ou rt'lll<:lUI)('r, lllll I l)cllJ Mlh- 
jectcll to Dl'. 13lilJ11)
r'8 fOl'l.illg Ry
h 111 
in e<1\l('ation, l)ut "had btol'pul otf hlùw- 
ing on . (lay, 1l11111'el1lIÚUl'(l ill tIll.' ...{'hool 
a mere bta.ll ;" awl \\ ho " \\ IH lJ hl' l)(.guu 
to lu\\ e wLiskers left off lia\ iug hrllinfo." 
"-ht'u he l.'OIlU 8 into hiH l'rop( rtJ Le 
hires a set of apartment , 
lJJl>lo
!of a 
priLe-fighter, l.'lùlcd the GIlln6 ChÍl'h('n, 
to ("oUlpINe hiH educution U
 n g'l.l1U(- 
man, and falls in 10\ e \\ i lh rlo n nce 
Dom1)pY. The attachlllLllt pro\es hOltl.- 
1eHH, and he he('Oluu
 II pn'y to B) JOllie 
despnir. "The 8tate of 11l
 fl..elillhS to- 
ward MiF.S DombcJ," he t;3
.s to Captain 
CuttJ(., "is of that UI1
P( akuhle <If sC'rip- 
tion t11fit IllY h<:art is 8 dl..!-o("1't i",lulld, 
and she li\-cs in it alonf'. I'm getting 
more used up evel'}. da
', Iwd I'm proud 
to he so. H) 0\1 l.'ould bee 1U
- Iq.
1i 
when I tale my boots off, you'd fonu 
some idea of \\
hat ulll"el.Juit
d affedion 
is, I have Ll'C'1l pn'sl'riLec1 hirk, 11ut I 
don't tn.ke it, for I don't wish to lune 
any tone \\"hatC\'e1' gi\'en to my l"Ollbtitu- 
tion. I'd rather not. The. hollo\\ ero\\(1 
when thl'Y see me with th(> CLickeu, and 
rharactcl=8 of dibtinction like that, 
up- 
pose Uie to he Imp}>.' ; hut I'm \\ r<:te1Jt"l1." 
Diek('us mnkC's Tüots, illd(ed, W:i li- 
diculouH a ('reature as CnIl \\ ell Le COD- 
eeived, L\1t t h
Il hC' mnk(.s hi1l1 us In,- 
uhle as he is lnu
hahl(.. TIll" l"{.ndN1i 
of "D0111 hcv and oon" feel thnt Le is 
of infinitely" mOl'C' importuue(" thnl1 tIll 
hn.1Whh Vdith or tlll' k{'('u IUllI eUlll1in
 
Carkcr"of that \\ oud(.rful 1.10' el; for he 
htc..'i ß good lu'art uuder his ...taUlll1l ring 
hra.ill, and DiCht"uloi, in !-ouc.h Illuttt'rti, 
ll cr rC't'H with his 0\\11 Jolw ChiHn, \\ho 
S
\b of his foolish bon: .. 'lI\" 
on
 1m..; a 
'a;t, tUlc1 my 
Ol1'S 'UJ t i
 
l tII( right 
}tl:u:c. 'Ic and his moth('r lUOWh "helc 
to nnd it, amI "L rind it f-iti\\ntí'd ('or. 
reet." 
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Next above the half-witted we hayf' 
the stupid characters of Dickens-char- 
acters in whOln stupidity, however, is, 
as it is in nature, blended with self- 
importance. Such aloe old Joe 'Yillet, 
Barkis, Jack Bunsby, :\lr. F.'s Aunt, and 
the rest. Intellect just twinkles in them, 
like a fire-fly in the dal'k. " That chap, 
sir," says :\11'. "'ïllet, speaking of Hugh, 
"though he has all his faculties about 
him, somewheres or another, bottled-up 
and corked-down, has no more imagina- 
tion than Barnaby has. And why hasn.t 
he? Because they never was drawed out 
of him when he ,,:as a boy. That's why. 
'Yhat would anv of us h
Ye been, if 0";'1' 
fathers hadn't drawed our faculties out 
of us? "nat would my boy Joe have 
been, if I hadn't drawed his faculties 
out of him? " 
Again, the liquor-steeped Durdles, in 
"Edwin Drood," employs the boy-imp, 
Deputy, to stone him home, when he is 
out after ten o'clock at night, and takes 
great credit on himself for thus giving 
the boyan object in life. "'''11at was 
he before?" he says, with "the slow 
gravity of beery soddenness." "A De- 
strover. '''11at work did he do? N oth- 
ing but desb'uction. 'Yhat did he earn 
by it? Short terms in Cloisterham jail. 
Not a person, not a piece of property, 
not a "inder, not a horse, nor a dog, 
nor a cat, nor a bird, nor a fowl, nor a 
pig, but what he stoned, for want of an 
enlightened object. I put that enlight- 
ened object before him, and now he can 
turn his honest half-penny by the three 
penn' olih a week." " I wonder he has 
no competitors," sa
.s 1\11'. Jasper. "He 
has plenty," answers ::\11'. Durdles, "but 
he stones 'em all awav." 
Then there is th
t inscrutable old 
woman, 1\lr. F.'s Aunt, in "Little Dor- 
rit," who has such a benevolent desire 
that Arthur Clennam shall be "brought 
for'ard," in order that she may" chuck 
him out 0' winder;" who sits down in 
the pie-shop with the inexorable pur- 
pose not to Illove until the "chucking" 
process has been accomplished, and who 
subjects her companion to some em bar- 
rassment in consequence of "an idle 
rumor which circulated among the 
credulous infants of the neighborhood, 
to the effect that the old lady had sold 
herself to the pie-shop to be nmde up, 


and waR then sitting in the pie-shop par- 
lor declining to complete her contract." 
Connected with this claRR of charac- 
tel'S is a class in which conceit carries 
stupidity to an elevation quite ideal. 
Sim Tappertit, 1\11'. Kenwigs, 
Ir. Sapsea, 
may be cited as its representatives. 
'Vhere is the })erson so fortunate as riot 
to have Illet 1\11'. Sap sea, or somebody 
who strongly suggested him-the man 
who gives a certain grandeur to his fat- 
wittednesR, who is heroically dull and 
nlajestically insensible, and whose con- 
ceit could hardly be blasted out of him 
by the heaviest chm'ge of nitro-glyce- 
rine? Thinking, in his condescending 
almightiness, that it is not good for man 
to be alone, he cast his eye about him 
for a nuptial partner, whose mind might 
be absorbed in his own. That eye, thus 
cast about him, fell on 1\Iiss Brobity. 
" l\Iiss Brobity's being, 
roung man," he 
says to 1\11'. Jasper, "was deeply imbued 
with homage to 1\1ind. She revered 
1\Iind, when launched, or, as I say, pre- 
cipitated, on an extensiv43 knowledge of 
the world. 'Yhen I made nlY proposal, 
she did me the honor to be so over- 
shadowed with a species of A we as to 
be able to al,ticulate only the two words, 
'0, Thoul'-meaning myself, 
and, though encouraged to proceed, she 
never did pI'oceed a word further." 
Mi.'s. Sapsea, thus courted, soon dies of 
"a feeble action of the liver," and to the 
very last addressed her august spouse- 
playing Jove to her Semele-in the SaIlie 
unfinished terms of "0, Thou!" And 
perhaps the most audacious stroke of 
Dickens's extravagant humor is found in 
the inscI'Í.ption which 1\1r. Sapsea places 
on her monument. 
'Ve do no injustice to that" fool posi- 
tive," 1\lr. Sapsea, in saying we make 
an ascent in the mental scale in proceed- 
ing to consider fools after the fashion 
of 1\lrs. Nickleby. She is the t
n)e of a 
class, very numerous in actual life, whose 
minds are run away with by the acci- 
dental association of iùeas; who have 
thoughts, but no power of directing 
their thoughts. Flora Cas by, in "Little 
Don'it," with her unpunctuated velocity 
of incoherent talk, belongs to the same 
general class. So does 1\11'. Sparkler, 
whose stunted brain stamlners under the 
weight of his admiration for persons 
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ho have" no nonsense in tlwm "-ill hiFJ 
caHe a purely disiuh'rested and pathetiC' 
trihllh. to till humall l)f.iuga "ho do not. 
share hi.., RpeC'íal dpfect. Ho do{>s tit(' 
}>oor little Barlludc of the Circnmlo('u- 
tiOll OJlicp, "lit) is 80 sh(wked hy..\rthur 
Clcnnmn's coming into the office "ith a 
dem:rnd to "knO\\ " something ahout the 
1llath'rs "hich the IJl'parblleut was the- 
oretically instituted to explain. l-.:\e1")- 
one remelli berR the bcene at Pet :\Ieagles's 
Iuarringe with Hí'nry Gowan, in "hich 
thi:-; 
'ù1mg Barnacle testiticH his horror 
anù indignation, "to two vapid Jotlllg 
gentlemen, hi
 rdathes," at the presence 
of 
\rthur at the feaHt. "There was 0. 
feller here, look her(', who had come to 
our Department without an appoint- 
ment alla Haid he wallted to kno\\, JOu 
know; fiud that, look here, if he was to 
break out now, as he n1Ïght, JOU know 
(for you neyer COtù.I tell whut au un- 
f!entlpnUtuly H
\(licnl of that soIt "ould 
be up to ne'Xt), and was to say, look hel'e, 
iliat he wanted to know this moment, 
JOU know, that would be jolly-wouldn't 
it? " 
So docs ,. the young Inan by the name 
of Guppy," in "Bleak House." He is an 
attorney's ('lerk, who, in proposing- to 
Esther Summerson, "files a declara- 
tion ;" who represents his mother as 
('min('utly calculated, by her virtues, to 
be a mother-in-law; and who, with vast 
self-estecm, and desire to strike m
er:r- 
hody he meets with an impression of l{is 
sup prior magnauimity and intelligence, 
is forced hv his nature to detnean him- 
self like the wretched snob he is--be- 
longing, as hp does, to that family of 
fools in which the natural varieh of the 
species hlends 'with au other yariety whiph 
it wouhl he profanity to un-me. 


It is difficult to sa,- where, in Dickens. 
the hnmorilit ends Ìlnd the satirist he- 
gins, but there are in his works whole 
('lasHeti of character in "hieh the satirist 
evidently l)redon1Ïnates. His method of 
assailing social awl politicni ahuses is 
to make them ridiculous 01' hateful, and 
he makes them ri<lieulo\ls or hn.tcful In- 
impersonating thClll in men ulllI wOlllen. 
'Ve quote them as ",e (luotflo a jest or 
bright 
ying-not as charadem, hut as 
('pigrams entlowed with illdi\"itluality. 
His 11l11110l'Ons pcrsol1n
{'s Hprillg from 


..1'. 


hiA "
'lIpllthi{>fj, hi... satiri('al 011('8 from 
hiH fintipnthie,,; and o.ntipat hy lien'r 
gin"H UH tilt' "hol and in\\arcl truth 
n.hout tUlJho(l." hut mahP!i 1)", í''\2l:.{g'('rnte 
the trait "c dislilo uutil thL illdhitluul 
iH nIl merged in hi,; pm ticWar dcfl'(.t. 
The pOl'ulurit) of ..,11I.h ('lmrndf.rs in 
Di('keus iH due to the fnct thnt tJ1('\ 
reflect })opular pr('ju(li' >tI, nnd n' e
r 
go heyowl tlmt Pf'l"cf'ption of c,,-ternnl8 
which is our cas\, illtol('ruut way () 
juclhring the pcopÌe 
 c dCHpisu 0; de- 
t(.st. T}J intellectual Iimitntioud of 
Dickens arc al-.;o re\ calcd in 11iH Rutiri- 
cnl sketches. HUi heart is d ',elopNI 
out of un proportion to iliA hrniu. The 
ahuses of a s\"stelll hliHfI hi
 C\ t...H to its 
luerits and itR }nIl1)osc. Hl" is a re- 
former. hut a reformer whose ("olUmon- 
Hf'nRO is unaccompa.nied "ith cOIuprí'- 
hensive intelligence, and whose moral 
sense frequently impd'i him to be prac- 
tie ally unjust. 'Xohod) \\110 i'i C!u"t;c,l 
a'\\ ay h
. his delicioUö satire on the 13n.1"- 
nacles and their" Cu'cumiocution Office" 
stops to think that the Cin.UIulocution 
Office iH simply tho introdudion of 
mt'thud into the transRction of public 
hllsiuess-a s, sti'lll whi(.h, "ith nIl it.., 
defeets, is the 'only t"olJtri\"unce mer df'- 
vised hy LUlllRn \\ it to check scouudrel- 
ism in official plncc. Xohody \\ho i;i 
carried a\\ay h
' his Hatire 011 the (h.ln.'y
 
in dlfincery stops to think that the 
COlli't of Chancen \\ ith all its ahu
{ s, 
means flqnit
 jurisprudpnc(', uud that 
equity jurisprudence, in distinction froIU 
the common law, is one of th(' few things 
in insular Englund in whic'h tlw prin- 
ciples of ullin.nml reason auù unl\erso.l 
justice have heen fairly applied. 
The noyel of "HanI TiJllf

 " is n 
atir(A 
on political {>('onomy. of which Dickeu::J 
kuf'w little, and the littlp he 1..ne\\ otTcnù
 
ed his benevolent f{>eliuhrs--nH if the In" 
of 
l"avitatif)n itself dill not frequently 
oftend benevolent feeling! Still. 111'. 
Gmdgrind will for generations prpvpu t 
a lnr
e uumh(\r of uminhle peoplt.' from 
admitting tlw demo1lstrations of _\.dnlll 
Rmith and Riennla. Onc SOUH"tiult 
 
feels, in rctleetiug' on flu il1l11H'Il
e iu- 
tluell('e e'\.crtecl hv Di('kpn
 on matter:i 
r{>t)uiring, for tbei;" ndt"luat treatment, 
"ide kno"Iedge awl philo
ophi(. Inr
{'- 
u('!-;
 of mind, that it is " gren.t pit
. he 
did 110t reeci\e in youth a 
ystematic 
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education, which would have given him 
the austere mental training which, with 
all his geniu
, he so evidently lacked. 
""'e are occasionally reminded, in read- 
ing him, of Tony"'" eller's reply to 1\11'. 
Pickwick's I) raise of the intelligence of 
his son Sanl: "'Verry glad to hear of 
it, sir," he says. "I took a great deal 
0' pains in his edùication, sir; let hÌIu 
run the streets when he was werry 

-OUllg, sir, and shift for himself. It's 
the only way to llmke a boy sharp, sir." 
{)lldoubte(Uy what Dickens picked up in 
"running the streets" was precious to 
literature. Undoubtedly he saw nnlCh 
that legislators, statesmen, and thinkers 
neglect. But it would have been better, 
when he invaded their province, if he 
had known Illore than he did of the sub- 
jects that occupied their activity. The 
fatal defect of his judgment was that he 
could not fairly represent any system of 
administration or governluent, of philan- 
thropyor theology, which worked what 
he considm'ed injustice or wrong in indi- 
vidual cases. Now, God alone, with an 
eternity to operate in, can deal "with such 
exceptional cases. Imperfect human 
beings can, at the best, only frame sys- 
tems which have a tendency to do the 
g1'eatest good to the greatest number. 
As a hUluorist, Dickens is as tolm'ant as 
natul'e is ; as a satirist, he is, in spirit, 
almost as intolerant, though in a differ- 
ent way, as Carlyle himself. He has not 
the Shakespeal'ean toleration-the toler- 
ation which comes from immense force 
and reach and fairness of mind, as well 
as from goodness and tenderness of 
head. 
But, waiving these considerations, 
and coming down to the real talent of 
Dickens in looking at these things from 
his own l)oint of view, we have a crowd 
of shadowy characters which are in- 
disl)utably inhabitants of Dickens-land. 
There is the whole family of the Barna- 
cles, born to receive salaries and shirk 
work, Pl'eaching and living the gospel of 
"How not to do it." There is Lord 
Lancaster Stiltstalking, "who had been 
maintained by the Circumlocution Office 
for many years as a representative of the 
Britannic 
1ajesty abroad." This "noble 
Refrigm'atol' had iced Hevm'al European 
courts in his time, and had done it with 
bueh complete success that the very name 


of EngliRhman yet stnlCk cold to the 
stOlnachs of foreigners who had the dis- 
tinguished honor of remembering hil1l" 
at the di
tance of a quartel' of a century." 
At the festive boarù he "shaded the din- 
ner, cooled the wines, chilled the gravy, 
and blighted the vegetables." 
Then thel'e is the class of professional 
philanthropists, l\Irs. J ellyby, 1\1rs. Par- 
diggle, and l\iessrs. Quale, Gushm', and 
Honey thunder, caricatures which express 
one of t.he most persistent of Dickens's 
antipathies. Remember poor rueful ::\11'. 
J
llJby adjuTÏng his daughter Caddy, 
when she was to IUaI'l'y young ::\11'. Tur- 
Teyùrop, not to have a "mission." Un- 
less, he s:tJS, you Iuean with all your 
head to striye to Iuake a home for your 
husband, "Jou had better murder him 
than marry&him." And, then recurring 
to the disorders of his own hOllle, owing 
to 1\Irs. Jellyhy's absol'ption in Borrio- 
boola-Gha, he calls his neglected chilJl'en 
"wild Indians," and declares" that he 
was sensible the best thing that could 
happen to them was, their being all 
Tomahawked together." 
Then there is the class to which the 
Rev. 1\11'. Chadband belongs-imperson- 
ated satires on clerical defects and 
bigotries, which some clergymen have 
been so injudicious as to denounce as 
attacks on religion. 1\11'. Chadbanc1 is 
"a large yellow man, with a fat smile," 
a greasy paw, and 'with" a general ap- 
pearance of having a good deal of train- 
oil in his system." His eloquence con- 
sists in "piling verbose flights of stairs," 
one upon another. His sermon on what 
he calls C'Terewth," elicited by the boy 
J 0 on his appearance in 1\11'. Snagsby's 
house, is a masteI])iece of its kind. " 0 
IllY juvenile friends," he exclaims, "if 
the mastel' of this house was to go forth 
into the city and there see an eel, and 
was to c,')me back, and was to call untoe 
hÏ1n the nlÏstress of this house, and was 
to say, 'Sarah, rejoice with rue, for I 
hàve seen an elephant!' would that be 
Terewth? " 
In the saIlle class of impersonated sar- 
casms we must rank his hits, in "l\lartin 
Chuzzlewit," on our Al/wrirUll declaim- 
ers, swindlerH, and charlatans. 
rhey 
are caricatures-but, then, what good 
caricatures! Not to speak of 1\11'. Jeffer- 
son Brick and Colonel Diver, of the 
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"Row(ly .To111'Il:1I," how clplightfnl is 
J<:lijah Pogram, "hoHol"fihln" ill \ irhH
 
of his heing g memher of ('OIlg'l'øi';. 
l'he Hon. Elijah's (.ulngy 011 tlit r:u-wal 
Chollop 1I1u
t n'mind us of lUany sl>cci- 
mCllS of "Testerll clO'!UCIlce. "Our fel- 
Jow-countn man is a Illod(.l of a man, 
quite f1"f'!-.I
 from 
n.tur's ulOuhl!" said 
}>ogrmn, with enthusiusm. "Hf' is ß 
true-born child of this frec hemi:-.phere ! 
Y c1"<ll1nt as the Illoulltaiw.; of our ('0\l11- 
try; lnight :Hul tio\\iug" as our :\Iincral 
Licks; nnsp'ileel hy "ithering conven- 
tionalities as air our l>l'oacl awl houncl- 
less p('l't'areni ! Hough he may he. So 
air our nal'1'
. '\ïlcl he Illay be. 
o air 
our Buffil.lers. But he iH a ('hila of 
K I1.tu1", mul a child of l"l'cpclom; fina 
his hO:1stful ans\\ er to the Dcspot and 
Tymnt is, that his bright home is in the 
set tin' sun!" This is lwrJlftP
 only a 
heighteued representa.tion of tIt,. "a)" 
in which BOllie of our politicians nlake 
the uUCriC:Lll ('figlp Reren.m ! 
Xow, the diftcl'ellCe l>ctween charfi('- 
tel'S like thc
e and real men and women 
is that they bave no intel'nal vitality find 
individuality. In Hhort, they have no 
souls. Dickens's force of imagination is 
such that he easily succeeds in personi- 
fying them; hut}1(' easily sUCCef'dR, also, 
in personifying streets J buildings, land- 
scapes, furniture-every thing-, in short, 
he touehes. It is so (litlicult, in this 
Inief HUl"Vey, to lnention, even hy name, 
F,{'ores of the true character!'; which en- 
liven his books, that the deduction 'We 
make is comparatiH.ly of slight impor- 
t'1.11ce. 
\.l1l0ng those characters who have 
essential individuality, Tony"" eller and 
1\lrs. Gamp stand out"'as perÌtal>8 the hest 
e)"amples of solid characterization in 
Dickeus's wor1s. "nat they sa) is de- 
liciously humorous, but what thcy m"c is 
more humorous still The same, to a 
les
 extent, lllay he said of Saw ,reller, 
Squeers, \Yilkins 
Iicawber, esquire, 
Captnin Ed'arc1 Cuttle, :\11'. Crummles, 
1\11'. and ) Irs. HoftiIl; of the wonderful 
Eielies of lJoys, from l\Iaqter \Yackforù 
S(lueers all the way up to the "hahy- 
(levil" Dqmty, in "E(h\in Drooc1," and 
that perfection of urchin impudence, 
Bailey, .Junior, ill "'\.Iartill Chuzzlewit ;" 
of the clilapidatecl 
.Olmg gentlemen dis- 
tiugui.,}wc1 for their flow of spirits, ani- 
mal anù alCOllOlic, representee} by Boh 


ilft 


fjlL\\
f'r, ::\1r. 'hu('kstfl', nn,} 'Jr. Hil'har,} 
S\\ iH.llcr; aJH} of o(l,litif>" fiud ., mi,ri.- 
nnlq" ot nIl hint l
, Hu('h ßR X f'\\ Iu
n 
Xogg-s, Tim Linkin\\atr'r. :\Ir. Cnmdu.r, 
])uJ'flkñ, :\fr. Y('lll1S, 
rr. \Ycg
, :Mr. B,n- 
thorn. It iH l1H(.I('SR, in "'Heh nn (mhtir- 
l"ftSSll.lCnt of ri('IJf'R, to ath'lI1pt "'p('f.iti('a- 
tion. rflwy are aU, morc or 1 8fI, (I" 1'- 
f'/WI"Y(,(/, itS though th(\ author \\68 n little 
il1to
i('atcd \\Íth I.i'i 0\\ n Inulloroll'" ('011- 
('pption, atHl cou1c1 not k('{1) himRelf \\ ith- 
in :LIlY JIleaHUJ'p; hut flU'\" fin' Rtill all aTi,'". 
Of the novel'i in "hi('h th(.
 uppear, 
"The Pick" iek I>apers" are the IJIo
t 
animatea IlJH1 jo,You
, iUhpired, Itq they 
are, hy the vcry geniuH of fun; "]);1' it! 
Coppérfielel" is the most df'lightfnl. \"It- 
rious, and Aati
fying of ",torks; "Dom- 
hm r aud HOll" is the frc!-thu,t awl mo.,t 
vifll througllOut in st
'le, <1eh('ription, 
fiud dmrfieteli.lation; anù "The Tale ûf 
T"o Citiés" is tllP most intc.u!-.p, pl1..,- 
sionltte, and "entertaining" of nlUT'1- 
tives. 
In all the novel,;, the' elmrncttl"'i ('an 
harah
 be detachcd from the sc(,ne.b and 
incidènts in which thf'Y appcar \\ ith- 
out a loss in ludicrous di'f:d. ðtill. }t.t 
me quote n. few sentences in whi('h "hn.t 
they 01"(' flashes through whn.t the
' 
n!l. 
1\11'. Sam ". eller, 011 first enl'ouutering 
the fat hoy, accosts him" ith the ques- 
tion, "You a'n't got nothing on 
-our 
mind, as makes you fret J'ollI'ReH, 1m YO 
you?" ":Xot ns I kno\\!; ou," repli(.., 
the boy. "I should rather ha'thought," 
says StUll, "to fool' at you, t hat 
'ou \\!1!-, 
R-Iaholill' under an unrequited n.tt.lch- 
lllent to some 
 oung 'ooman." 
::\!rR. Tod
(>r8 feal"!.; that.. tlmt dread- 
ful child," Bn.ilpy, junior, hUH h( 
n "0 
spoilt by the gentlemen of her board- 
ing-house "that nothing hut hanging 
will c\"er do him any good:' )Irs. n.HIl!> 
gives, aR her opinion, that "there's 
no thin , he don't know. \11 the \\ick- 
cdness of tho \\orIel i... Plint to him." 
"Heethcr 80," rctort
 Bailey, junior, 
"adjusting his ('ra, nt." \.11<.1 then, he 
confeb
es criticnlly to Poll Swee(llt'pipe, 
"there'H tlw remains of a tine woman 
n.hout 
n.iIT-hf'v, Panl?" .. Drat the 
Bra cr ifill hòlalle
;; of thnt bo\"!" cliett 

 . 
) Irs. Gamp. " I wouhln t t 1,0 that crct
- 
tur'!,\ mother, not for tifty pounJ." 
.. Excuge," she 
n
-H. in reference to thig 
!;<l1llC 1>011 
'n\l'('(lll'pipc., the harber, (, l'
- 
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cuge the weakness of the nlan, . but right he should expect to be paid 
which not a blE:'s
ed hour ago he nearly for its weakening effect on his mind." 
shaved the Doge off from the father of 'Vhen 1'11'. Squeers i::; drunk he goeR to 
ai:; lovely a family as ever, 1\11'. Chuzzle- bed, not only with his boots on, hut with 
wit, was born tl;ree setR of twins, and his umbrella under his al'Ill. 'Vhen A.r- 
would have done it, only he see it a-goin' thur Clennam, ruined by Rpeculation 
in the glas::; and dodged the l'ager." and utterly crushed in spirit, says to 
::\11'. Sapsea, in "Edwin Drood," thus 1\11'. Rugg, his attorney, that he only 
discriminates between equity and le- cares for the money left with hiIn in 
gality. "It is not enough," he says, trust, and not for his own, 1\11'. Rugg 
"that Justice should be morally cer- expI'esses an unmistakable professional 
tain; she must be immorally certain- surprise at such extraordinary delicacy 
legally, that is." of feeling. "I have," he says, "gener- 
1\11'. 1\1icawber, who is the prey of pe- ally found in my experience that it's 
cuniary difficulties, and who is always their own money people are most par- 
waiting for something to "turn up," has tictùar about. I have seen people get 
a falnily in every way wodhy of him. rid of a good deal of other people's 
"l\1v mamma," saidl\Irs.lVIicawber, "de- nloney, and bear it very well; vel'y well, 
parted this life before JUl'. l\licawber's indeed." 
difficlùties comlllenced, or at least be- 
fore they became pressing. 1\Iy papa 
lived to bail ::\11'. l\1icawber several times, 
and then expired, regretted by a numer- 
ous circle." " My piece of advice to you, 
Copperfield," says 1\11'. 1\licawber, "you 
know. Annual income, twenty pounds; 
annual expenditure, nineteen nineteen 
six; result, happiness. Annual income, 
twenty pounds; annual expenditure, 
twenty pounds ought and six; result, 
misery. The blossum is blighted, the 
leaf is withered, the God of day goes 
down on the dreary scene, and-and, in 
short, you are forever floored. As I 
am ! " 
How many so-called accomplished 
women of the world are hit in this pict- 
ure of :\I1's. 1\lerdle! She" had large, 
unfeeling, handsome eyes, and dark, un- 
feeling, handsome hair, and a broad, 
unfeeling, handsome bosom." 
"I am," says 1\11'. Vincent Crummles, 
"in the theatrical profession myself; my 
wife is in the theatrical profession; I 
had a dog that lived and died in it fronl 
a puppy; and my cbaise-pony goes on, 
in 'Timour the Tartar.' " 
'Vhen 1\I1's. Crupp, David Copperfield's 
landlady, has her house invaded by:\Iiss 
Betsey Trotwood, she vehemently ex- 
}Jresses her determination to assmi her 
rights before "a British Judy." 
lr. 
\Yegg, when he charges 
lr. Boffin lllore 
fOI" reading poetry to him than for read- 
ing prose, justifies the exaction on the 
ground that when "a person comes to 
grind off IJoetry night after night, it is 


A word lllay be said here in regard to 
the critical charge against Dickens, that 
he preserves the individuality of his 
characters by the cheap contriyance of 
constantly repeating sonle mere exter- 
nal peculiarity. Mr. Snagsby always 
prefaces anything he bas to say with a 
slight, deprecatory cough behind his 
raised hand. Uriah Beep is always 
"'umble." 1\11'. Jarndyce's" East Wind" 
becomes in the end painfully monoto- 
nous. IVCr. Tony 'Yeller's fear of the 
machinations of "widdurs " tires at last 
on the critical sense of humor. 1\lrs. 
l\lerdle's "Bosom" is so obb'usively 
prominent that it submerges l\1rs. 
1el:- 
dle herself in a physical trait. The 
objection is just, hut still the defect 
belongs to Dickens's method of charac- 
terization. He repeats these things as 
the experienced preacher constantly re- 
peats his text, in ol'der to deepen its 
effect on the popular lllind. As long as 
Dickens makes his characters really aliee, 
in internal individuality as well as in 
external pectùiarity, the defect is but 
superficial. 
ffhe villains in Dickens's noyels are 
not favorable specimens of the class from 
which Shakespeare and Scott drew some 
of their grandest creations. All his vil- 
lains are essentially low villains and ut- 
ter villains; but experience, history, and 
Shakespeare prove that villains are COln- 
monly the most complicated of all char- 
acters, and require the greatest subtle- 
ty and depth of dramatic insight to be 
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adequately represented ana c"1J!aillt'd. 
Diekpwi'H villaimi, (
uilp, Carker, \rthur 
Grille, JOllUH Clmzzle\\it, Halph 
il'1.lc- 
h
., Blandois, and the rest, are sinlply 
hi(lcous, aua belong, not to litemture, 
hut to the criminal ("ourtA. Thuugh he 
dcvotCH to thc1l1 much of his t:itrongcst, 
mObt elabomte, and most ambitious ,\ rit- 
ing', Iw never sl1C'cf'cds in waking them 
nrti",ti('ally justifiaùle. Total del)ra,ity 
is not admit:)siblc in I"OmanCe ; and Dick- 
ens profess('s to draw Lis villains as to- 
tall)'depraved. \Yhat,het:iays,in "Etlwi.n 
Drooù "-the last work he wrote--could 
a yirtuol1s mind" know of the criminal 
intelled, which itH own l)rofessed Htu- 
dents pel1)etually misread, hecause they 
persist in tIJ ing to reconcile it with the 
average iutellcct of avcrage men, instead 
of idt'lltifJing it as a horrible wonder 
apart?" And as to the criminal heart 
under this criwinal intellcct, he ha1'1 ex- 
In"essed a suffici(.ntly dcspairing ol)inion 
tlu"ough the lips of the honest landlady 
who denounces B1'1ndois, the leading 
villain of "Little Dorrit." I know noth- 
ing, she fm..) H, "of l)hilosophic philan- 
tbro}JY." But this I know, that" there 
an' peoI)le whom it iH neeessary to ddeHt 
'without ('omprorniHe. There arc people 
'Who Inust be dealt with as enemies of 
the human race. There are l)eople (men 
and "omen hoth, unfortunately) who 
have no good in them-none. There 
are people who have in them no human 
lU'art, and must he cl,_u;hed likp savage 
bea:;ts and cleared out of the wav." 
Individually, I may agree with this 
judgnwut J and think tbat the hanglllall 
is doiug the IUOst uHeflÙ of all 'Works 
in launching- such existences into llon- 
ex.isten('e. IGll them by all means, hut 
dOll't do what Dickells does-ùon't mak(> 
them prominent characters in the iùeal 
realm of. tragedy anù roruan("f'. 


The pathos of Dickens is no lc
 eftcc- 
tive than his humor; perhaps h(' draws 
tearH ('yen more easily than he provokes 
laughter. Ht' Jlll1k('s en'l'Jbody ('ry- 
even his hostile critics; but hi<i critics 
ohject that they are rnadc to l'l-Y against 
the rules, that it is scntiment.nlit) they 
cry o\cr and not true bentÍ1uent, that it 
is 
 exceedingly llilllatural tl1U
 to have 
their natureH 1"0 d(.t'})ly stirrell. Diekenli 
took their tears aH the I11Ubt cugent ûf aU 
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9.nfl\\ ers to th<.:ir nun.ims, ana \\ ent on 
,\ith lú
 work, forcing them to weep, lm<<1 
diHrf'gnr<ling t h "'Hurling prot 'st they 
made agaiu"tt tli . nmgieinu ,\ ho e
torh';l 
froln theru such inq>reRsihlo f1rOl's of 
uncritictù ('motion. 
tin, t}1{' criticfi were 
not n.ltogeUH.
rWroIlg in buying thut \\IJilo 
his humor always chcered, his pathos fre- 
quently cnfeebled. YigoroUR mßnl
 81J.d 
,\ omu.nly "ill to do pra("ti('al h( Iw\'ollnt 
work is apt to Lû di
ohe<1 in bueh t Hl"H 
as Dickells makes UB hometÏ1lJeH bhed. 
It is ,\ cll to IS) l1lpathizc ,\ ith fo\Orrow, hut 
to sympathize" ith it to hUt'h au c),.tcut 
as to make strong-hcartedneHs hriT'e 'Way 
to 80ft-heartcdll(\
;i is to {h'prive U"t of tho 
pow('r to help the lSorrowfu1. For e
UJll- 
pIe, ,,
 nll, perhaps, ùecome somewhat 
maudlin over Little X ell; IJut, thtn, Lit- 
tle :Ke1l grO\\ll up ill "Little Don-it;" 
grO'Wll up in Lucitj l\Ianette, of "The 
Tale of '1\\ 0 Citics ;" grown up in Esther 

Ull1lliel"8011, of tilE' "lllcak. HouHe," is 8 
,.eritalJle character, ('ompctcnt, through 
pathetic sentiment, to impress us "ith 
the highcHt ohligntionH of dut
. The af- 
fectionatcncHS aud sü1f-devotion of thebO 
characterH aro all steel)CÙ in an atmos- 
phere of mornl h('auty. J think that 
Esther SUlllIllCl"HOn i1'1 the nlO
t I)Cl1'('ct 
character of itH kind in romantic liter- 
nture, thorouglùy IJure J fiweet. l.illdl
, 
maidenly, aud humane. )[1'. Peggott)., 
again, in "David COl)perficld," is a "on- 
derful e),.ample of the power of goo<lllesli 
to irra.diate the hOllleliest form, nnd lift 
into grandeur the most uncouth expres- 
sion. Human nature itself is indphted 
to Dieken1'1 for 811<'h ddineatiollH of it
 
pos
ibilities of plll-ity, tcnderness, anù 
humhle nlOral strpngtIL 
Thf'ro is lluit.:' a ("J"()\\ d of Hueh ehara<;; 
tel'S in Dickew;-lanfl, mIll they thorough- 
ly Christianize it.. "lint a disCOll11;e on 
filial duty is ("oud('u
ed in tlw zuhil'e 
givcn b) )[1'. U-corge, in "Bleak Hom,e," 
to :youn
 \Y oolwieh ! "The time \\ ill 
come wl1t'll thi
 hnir of your Jllother'
 
will be gray, and this fon-head all ero . d 
rolll recru
sea with" rinkles. Take ('are, 
while you nr(' Y(llmg, that 
"oU cnn think 
in thOHt' dn.
.
, ' [ nc' ('r whitt:nt'(l 8 hair 
of Ler dear head, [ne\ er mw"1.eù ß bor- 
rowfulline in her ffil'C ! ' " 
\rhat a living :-;crmou is thnt pr('acht
(l 
at the death-beJ of little !)ßul Dom"Ley ! 
Ho\\ it lllelt
, humanizes, dc\ates, e\cry 
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heart! " The old, old fashion! 
The fashion that came in 'with our first 
garments, and 'wililast unchanged until 
our race has run its COla'Se and the wide 
firmament is rolled up like a scroll. 'l'he 
old, old fashion-Death. 011, thank 
God! all who see it, for that older fash- 
ion yet, of Inunortalitv ! " 
.L
}(l what a wild, agonized cry i
 that 
which bursts from the heart of David 
Copperfield as he surveys for the last 
time his friend, tranquilly sleeping, and 
thinks of the inexpiable crime he so 
soon after committed : 
" Never more-Oh, God forgive you, 
Stem'forth I-to touch that passi\'e hand 
in love and friendship. N ever, never 
more! II 
And then there is the death of Davy 
Copperfield's mother, as told to him by 
his old nurse, Peggotty. "'Peggotty, 
IllY dear,' she said, 'put me neal'er to 
you,' for she was very ,yeak. ' Lay your 
good arm under my neck,' she said, and 
turn me to you, for your face is going 
far off, and I want it to be near.' I put 
it as she asked, and oh, Davy! the 
time came when lilY first parting words 
to you were true-when she was glad to 
lay her poor head on her stupid, cross 
old Peggotty's al'm-and she died like a 
child that had gone to sleep." 
And then there is in "Bleak House" 
that wonderfully depicted ride which 
Esther Summerson takes with 1\11'. 
Bucket, the detective, to follow and save 
her mother, Lady Decllock, who had fled 
from her haughty husband's house to 
die at the gate of the paupel's' cemetm'y, 
where her early love, Esther's wild fa- 
ther, was buried! "She lay there, with 
fme arm creeping round a bar of the 
iron gate and seeming to embrace it. 
She lay there, a distressed, unsheltered, 
senHel
ss creature." Esther does not 
think it is her mother, but her attendant, 
Jenny. "I saw," she saysj "hut did not 
cOlllprehend, the solemn and compas- 
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siollate look in 
Ir. ".oodcourt's face. 
I saw, but did not comprehend, his 
touching the other on the hrea<;;t, to 
keep him back. I saw him stand uncoy- 
el'ed in the bitter air, with a reverence 
for something. But my undel'standing 
for all this was gone. I even heard it 
said between them-' Shall she go?' 
, She had better go. Her hanùs should 
be the first to touch her. They haye a 
higher right than onrs.' I passed on to 
the gate, and stooped down. I lifted the 
heavy head, put the long dark hair aside, 
and turned the face. And it was my 
mother, cold and dead." 
This is essential pathos, going do" n 
to the "Very roots of the thing in the hu- 
man heart. And how numerous the ex- 
aml)les are, spread all over Dickens's 
works! 


And now, in conclusion, let us cele- 
brate, without any qualification, tl1Ìs hu- 
mane man of genius, who, whether he 
makes us laugh or weep, makes us bet- 
tel'; who cheers us with a fresh con- 
fidence in human nature, and with an 
intenser sympathy for the poor, the 
despised, and the wretched; who has 
done imlnense good, while he has seemed 
only to diffuse vast entertainment; who 
has peopled the imagination with a new 
company of ideal beings, which the heart 
clings to and will not allow to die; 
who never did or said anything mean 
or base, or refrained from stigmatiz- 
ing llleanness and baseness when_ they 
cl'ossed his path; who never was COl'- 
rupted by success, but was as kindly and 
genial in life as in his writings; who 
tl'ied sincerely to live in accordapce with 
what he honestly believed to be true 
and right; and who, while he will ever 
hold a high rank among the great 
novelists of the world, will also, and 
through his novels, hold a still nlOI'e 
Pl'ecious position among the great hene- 
factol's of the human race. 
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KING SOLOMON'S DREA1\\. 


B}' Grabam R. T0111S011. 


BETWEEN the darkness find the da.wn 
Three signs were Been of me: 
One, white as ivory new-sawn, 
And greener one than "et spring gra.q.q, 
And one, more red than 1>100<1 (Alas! 
A 8ight most drear and dree); 
All these things verily 
Mine eJeti ilid see. 


Thrpe ladies in a twilight spaco 
Did sit and spin alway: 
The first, a damsel cold of grace, 
'Vith snow-white spindle featly wove; 
The second (singing low of love) 
'Yith fq)indle green as hay, 
Smiled soft and looketl on ilie-- 
Yea--even she. 


Eut that third lady of the three, 
I might not see her face, 
Or whether fair or foul was she, 
For veils wound close ahout Ilf'r head 
(Both veil and spindle were blood-red); 
Anù still she span apace, 
Singing right jOJlc1:)sly, 
Nor looked on me. 


The :first I spnke with of the three, 
The virgin pure anù Imlp, 
Full fair and e
qnisite to see, 
1\1ore JelicatR thtul Hpring sunlight, 
Crowned with closcd bu(ls of liliPH white 
And swathed ill pcarl-\\Lite \cil- 
Swcct lady, cVt.'n Hhe 
Did answer me ! 


VOL. lL-48 
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""llen Eve, in woe and sorrow sore, 
Came forth from Paradise, 
The dear-bought bough her hand still bore: 
She had no carven cofter fair 
Nor ivor.y chest., to illy it there: 
The tears fronl her sweet eyes 
Did fall to water it, 
As was lllost :fit. 


"She said, 'Alas! this goodly bough 
Hath cost nw grievous woe, 
Yet must I guard it even now, 
Yea, surely will I plant it here.'- 
Full fast the tree grew (bought so dear!) 
Right large, and white as snow; 
A token stood the tree 
Of Eve's virginity." 


The maiden ceased, and turned her head, 
No word she spake again. 
The second, fair with wbite and red, 
And loose hair crowned with clustering vin
 
Did turn her lustrous eyes on mi.ne.- 
"But I, of Love's great gai.n" 
She said, "Of Love and Pain 
Si.ng, not in vain. 


Ct Above, the snow-white branches spread, 
Below, the dewy grass- 
In sooth a goodly bridal-bed- 
.And then the tree wa..'\:ed gl'eat and gl'een 
With broad, fair leaves of glossy sheen) 
And there it canle to pass 
That Eve, in tI'avail sore) 
Prince Abel bOl'e." 


The third dame cried, "Ah, bitter woe!"- 
Full sore a little space 
She wrung her hands, then, moaning low, 
She said, "Blood-red the tall tree grew 
When so Prince Cain his brother slew: 
J.lild Abel, fair of face, 
"nere first he drew soft breath 
Received the death.." 


She ceased, and fell to sorrowing; 
Then 1-" Still sorrow ye?" 
Her speech broke forth again, "0 King, 
In your fair garden straightly set 
That wondrom:l tree is growing yet.->> 
"And still shall these things be?" 
"Even so," sbe answered me) 
"Yea, verily." 
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THE TINCTURE OF SUCCESS. 


By T. R. Sullivan. 



 
 iC
 
R HA
\RD rend 

 'J m i the last words of 
I t h e mJ1Duseript, 
Purkitt knocke<<l 

 :-: :e! the ashe 8 frOlll 

. iN bis long clay pipe 

 
 and looked up 



 
.
!.& with 0. ('heerflll 

.r _!
.,
 smile. Cheerful- 
ness, however, was the 
main ehara("Ü'riRtie of 
his sOlllPwlmt puffy little perfionality; 
awl on that unwrinkled forty-fiYe-year- 
old f!tee, rendereù rosier than usual to- 
night by frequent clraught
 of gin-Ilnd- 
water, a fimile had no IHore promise in 
it to anxious eyes than has Do morning 
rainhow. 
" ". ell ? " saiù the other, faintly. 
He was a man under thirty. But 
Time had kept him in mind, eviflently. 
Alre:ulv he looked oh1. His faN\ was 
thin J p'ale, and worn; at first sight of it 
one mi:.{ht well have wondereù when he 
hu,tllast eaten a good (liunpr, aud what 
his next meal was likely to be. 
,. 'VeIl," returned PUl:kitt, irreholuteh.. 
TIlPll, after a moment: ., I think Jo
r 
Rtyle is channing." 
H'L/.ar<l tossed do\\n hi'i work with ß 
f-;}lOW of carelessne<:;s. But one slH'C't of 
it fell from thp tahle upon the (lusty 
floor; fLIld he picked this up, to hru
h 
it with his coat-Rleeve bpfore rq)l'yill
. 
"'f}l:Lnk YOU, Dick! " ",ait! he. " I I:5ce 
-it is a faÙure." 
Dick Purkitt pushed for" ard his emp- 
ty glass and t\\ irlcll it ahout \\ ith t1n- 



er-tips unmarred hy an, c1cfonnitv 01 
lahor. They haa toiÌecl èarl.r mlfl Ìate, 
hut only with the pen. 
"Yictor, ùear boy, 
'OU did not C
4> 
pect me to call the taIt' a work of gl'- 
nius, worthy of-well, say Ynrro\\-di<l 
JOu ? " 
"Xo, Di('k, of ('OnrHe not. But I did 
hope to Hhow 0. bit of }Jrogre8s; per- 
haps, even, to stir your British public 
up a little. I" orkc<1 f;O lmrd ; anù tlwy 
"ill no more be stirred hy it thau that 
old duffer in the corner Uîcre." 
Speaking thus, "ith e
eH that in ,"Rin 
strove not to glisten, he indicah'(l a 
man whom they had found asleep by the 
gray elubers of the t'\\"ern-tire. Dick 
Htwlied for ß, mOllu'ut the drooping' 
figure, with its folded arms and hat 
drawn down over the eyes in deep, t.'- 
renC' ulu'onscionsnpt--s, ",till the SfLme. 
"Hl. ha..'i not turned a hair," suit! he. 
"Yes, the British public is like that. 
You must strike a higher note to rou
o 
it. J\nd yet the Rtory is 8 good story. 
Xot Yarrow, but still-" 
"Ynrrow-fÙwaYR Ynrrow! ., 
"Dear hoy, have patiC'IH'C'. En'n 
Yarrow had to learn hit, letterR. I.Jook 
at me I Grindin
 the mill for five-and- 
h\C'uty yearH, lUll! 8till ut it-I), hack 
"riter on the l'al'i.
t()d: Rel'Ù
l{,." 
"Yes, but-" Hazard stoppeJ, awl 
Righed. 
"I know. lou wnut. to tell me ,our 
art is different. That if, true, and I 
honor yon for it. T kl>('p the heutf'll 
path, aud you must dilllh. r\l'U now, 
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I could not begin to do that thing of 

'ours. Send it to the magazines." 
"The Juagazines!" echoed Hazard, 
bitterly. 
" "Tell, ::\Iagazine, then. You're too 
Rensitive; that's one of Jour troubles. 
Shall I tell YOU another? YOIU' work is 
imitative-far too suggestive of Jour 
nlaster, ,yho is Yarrow, I say, whether 
JOU like it or not. Giye hi
 the cold 
shoulder. You are Joung, but you have 
Ii ved. Take some passage of )'our life, 
and put your heart into it. If it hurts 
J-ou, so much the better. The public is 
as cruel as a Vestal virgin. I tell you, 
it want,; blood. 'Yhere did 
FOU dine 
to-da)' ? " 
"Here, in the Silver Cross. Jugged 
hare and apple-tart-not a bad dinner 
for one-and-threepence. It's the best 
luncheon-bar I know in London." 
"I thought you looked hungry; so 
am I-as a horse. I sa)', bring us sup- 
per, will you? Cold joint, and plenty of 
it-the best cheese Jou've got. Beer 
for this gentleman, and gin for me. As 
you 83.Y, Hazard, one lives well here for 
Fleet Street. Per 'me, I prefer the Bris- 
tol. For heaven's sake, 'Villiam, coax 
t.hat fire up with another coal or two. 
Don't JOU know it's snowing outside? 
N ow then, Hazard, here's the beef. 
Pitch right in-that's American, isn't it? 
Show your Yankee spirit, and make vic- 
tory of defeat, as you did at Bunker's 
Hill. Damn it, man, Victor is your 
name ! " 
All this stir in the little back parlor 
at last l'oused its third occupant, who 
stretched his legs, yawned, and growled; 
then rose, buttoned his heavy dark coat 
about him, and thrust his hands into the 
pockets; finally, with a nod to Purkitt, 
he passed into the bar, Inum bJing to 
himself, inaudibly, as he went. They 
heard him shuffle on to the street-door 
and go out. 
Hazard had looked for an instant at 
his dark face, deeply furrowed, with an 
iron-gray mustache large enough to 
cover the lips and half the military tuft 
upon the chin; with enornlOUS eyebrows, 
hlack as jet, under which the eyes shrunk 
away into what seemed empty sockets; 
yet in them lurked a Hcrutiny so keen 
that the boy had lowered his own eyes 
at once, catching his breath with some- 


thing like a chill. The jar of the closing 
door was a relief. 
" 'Vho is that man?" he asked. 
"His name is Rose," said Purkitt. 
"Odd chap, isn't he? Some men like 
him; I don't,. or I would have asked 
him to stay. Queer J.evil-th('y tell 
absurd stories of him." 
" 'Yhat stories? " 
"Oh, lnere rot. They say he dabbles 
in the black arts, the occult and the un- 
knowable. He may deal with the devil, 
for aught I know; there are various 
waJs of doing that, and his looks are in 
favor of him. But the rest is rubbish." 
"'Yhat is the rest? Go on." 
" 'Yell, that he can live forever, if he 
pleases. That he pursues the philoso- 
pher's stone, and has caught up with the 
elixir of long life; that he is one of tbose 
German fellows-a Rosicrucian. He is 
shy about st.ating his age, and his name 
happens to be Hose. 
rhat's all, but it's 
qlúte enough to start the story." 
" Has he no profession ?" 
"Yes, a capital profession. He is an 
inventor, who has never invented any- 
thing; with means, of course, or he 
couldn't exist. Drake said, the other 
day, he had seen his rooms; but there 
was nothing in them, so far as I could 
discover. Eat) our supper, old man, 
and let us change the subject. I hate 
quackery and fill its works." 
They ate and drank until a late hour; 
that is. one made a good meal, and the 
other did the drinking. Gin agreed with 
him, he said, and he seemed none the 
worse for it. As they parted, the bar- 
lnaid complimented him on his good 
looks; he retorting in a way that led her 
to blush. For a time the place rang 
with his boisterous mirth, and when he 
was gone the girl sighed, and told 'Vill- 
iam that 1\11'. Plukitt was a nice gentle- 
man. 
Victor Hazard would bave confirmed 
her statement, lmd it been made in his 
bearing. Plu.kitt took his arm and re- 
turned good advice for it, as they 
splashed up Fleet Street to the Strand 
through the wet snow-flakes, melting 
into grimy mud at their feet. 
"Now, dear boy, do as I tell you. 
Send that thing off to-morrow morning, 
and begin on another the moment you 
leave the bank. Strike deep; stick the 
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knife in up to the 11:l,ndh" awl tunl it 
rouml. Don't 
i'\"e way, whatcver Imp- 
}>éIlH. l"ight the good fi
ht, and "ill. 
\.wl if JOu get Hhort, mind .you comc t ) 
me." 
"y e
, Die k, It said Hß.7ard. There" M 
HOUl( thin
 ill hiH throat that choked ofT 
further spef'ch ; so hc mcrely sto()(18till, 
to detach hilllS .1f fl'om the frien<llv arm 
:nul ofl'pr his hand instéacl. " hood- 
night to Y011 ! " 
" To be sure, there is the briage; JOU 
go that way. "ell, good-night! (..od 
hlesH yoU ! " 
And Purkitt went sliding on over an- 
other mile of the slippery pavement to 
his dub, in Piccadillv, wherp otlwr (h.'ar 
Lo
-s "ere gatherecl "'ahout the tire, and 
where he made a cheerful night of it, 
putting the struggles and poso..:ihle tmc- 
cesl:ieS of the young _\.nglo-Allleri("an 
quite out of mind. 
H:1.7ard waited on the COlï1er looking 
after his friend. His throat no longer 
troubled him; the tears trickled down 
hiH c'heeks. 
" ""hat a good fellow!" he thought; 
"and how little of me he really knows! 
He hUH never had to worrv ahout ]ti" 
hread-awl-hutter; he cannot imagine 
what it is." 
Across the way he heard a sudden 
slamming of doors; and thf'u a bugh- 
ing crowd burst out upon him. The 
play was over at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The cahhies swore an,1 
llOute<l and 
lashed their patient horReH. A YOllilg 
girl, all in white, gleamed lile a will-a'- 
the-wisp lUHler the columns of the por- 
tico, ana disappeared. Hazar.l, turning 
awa:,., walked on to the gate of \raterloo 
Bridge, paid the mod(.rate price of f;oli- 
tude, and speedily it Wa.H hiH. Half way 
over he stopped to look down. The 
slug-gish river below crept on darkly in 
the night, lapping filth :nul s<lualor ancI 
nameles
 horrors almost iu('onceivable, 
to purify itself at lnst in the healing 
watpr of the Hca. .Aboye him, too, tlwre 
wa..q littI
 mOl"(.. than darkness; the di-;- 
t
nt lights blinked feebl)p, Boftene.l by 
the snow. .All looked solemn, mysteri- 
ons, death-like. It wa.s the place of 
suicides-tho ye}) time of venr, n.s tbe 
hi'3torian of Bt..1.tis'ti('
 delllon
tr.ltedlong 
ago. Hllz
rc1 smiled at it. 
" There is always this," he nluttered, 
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fh.ing hiR f'
'f'R upon f\ ",iJ1J{1o íl k" 0-( 
Rnow UIILt })IL"ts('(1 t h 1'011 f.{h the narrow 
eir,.le ilhw1Ìn 'd hy thf' n
(,Bt bricl
 '- 
]:UJJp nncl theu \llui...}u.d: " \hH1.rR thiH 
to 1U'lp us out. \ sno\\-tl.Llc ou the 
river, in the night-gone before it Btrik . 
the \\Ilter-it If'ß\f''i no mark. How Cfin 
a thr<'l"1<1 O( talNlt hope to do mono upon 
the hlnck indif}r.ren("e of tho \\ oriel? " 
He leaned oyer the pn.rnpd, and dre\v 
ha('k. " Not yd ! " }U' Huicl, and \\t'nt hi'J 
way rcsulutd:\", c1efiantI:,r. 
lIe liv(.d in one of those nttic:-cham- 
hers on the Stirn y Ahure, O\U' uJJÏ("h n 
loop of rnilwn)" clcs("ril)('
 the wid, arc of 
n circle het" cen Cannon Strel t and Char- 
ing CroSH. 'fhis tf'n-Illinutl' jounu'.)', 
with itH diRHolving ,ie\\ H of thu river, 
the EmLaukmf'llt, the to" éring lnnd- 
lIl:trkH of \Y f'stmillstér nncl Lud
atp 
Hill, is one of the r;ights of Londün ; 
one that wears "pll, too, and mav be 
seen JIlany times ht.fon' thf' dull k;lH of 
hahit hlurR it. Its lJf'!-'t t;i<le Wt1S ull nt 
Hazard's commnnd. The outlook from 
his window ow'r the Rooty ti1e
, from th(' 
Victoria 'fower on one t-lide to the dome 
of 81. Paul's on the other, was never 
twice the 
ame. The fogs in "iuter c1it1 
tIH'ir hlack awl JPllow "orst, hut they 
were fore\er shifting; f;trange lights 
shone out in them; fiucl at night they 
werE:
 almost sure to lift fiwlld tlw Hta.rR 
look down. The trains thundered about 
his ears incessanth p , hut 0. noisf' that 
I:tHts i
 no 100lg't.r ã nni...anc:
 ; only 6i- 
lence becomes painful-aR on 8 steam- 
ship when the engine f;tops in micI-occßn, 
and one longs for till' heating bOul of the 
machine. 
Victor Hß.7ard was the Bon of ß poor 
gentleman, who ha.d pinc.bed him
e1f to 
give his hoy what he conHiclered a suit- 
able eclucation; then, dying suddenIJ., 
had lpft him nlone in the \\orhl of Xe\v 
York, with fin inorclinato cI{'sire to shine 
before his f('llow-men; hi
 capital bcing 
8 good facf', a fair knowh.d
e of the dß},;o;- 
ie's, n.n ill('gihle hand-writiuJ{, uncIa fond- 
nesS for society. Of donal'S ßnd ccuLi 
his supply b .èame woflllly scant. 
\.c- 
('epting', a{'c'orcliugl
', the nrf't cIerkRhip 
otrered to him, he filh'd it p(.rfunetorily, 
but 8Ccpptahly. though no prospel:t of 
hi
 a<lnme('ment Wf\.; ('Vl'r sugge!;h.tl; 
uutil Jli..; e\ il fortunc 11lréJ him into 
fallin3 in love "ith ID'i emploJer's 
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daughter, and inspired her cruelly to 
encourage him. She was rich, he over- 
scrupulous; her fortune was a barrier 
that he conceived to be iusurlnountable. 
The entanglement lnight thus have pro- 
longed itself indefinitely, had not she, 
growing tired of it, forced him to show 
his hand and beg for hers. In answer, 
she raised her eyebrows and wondered 
what he could 
 meap.. She was very 
SOl"ry; she haeI never consciously given 
him cause to hope. How could he have 
misunderstootl her so? Through an odd 
coincidence, but really nothing more, it 
happened, within a week, that her father 
l'esoh"ed to reduce the sum-total of bis 
salal"J"-list by dispensing with 1\11'. Haz- 
ard's services. He was very sorry- 
the fmnily seemed conventional in its 
expression of regret-but the business, 
etc., did not warrant, etc., etc., and 1\11'. 
Hazard could at any time rely, etc., etc., 
etc., upon his recommendation. _ 
Poor Victor had been told, so often 
as to believe it, that a woman's "no" 
means "yes" at certain times. As in 
war the odds are all against the belea- 
gUel'ed city, if the invaders stand their 
ground, so in love dogged persistence 
nearly always conquers in the end. In 
his heart of hearts he felt that he need 
only wait defiantly to gain this girl's ad- 
miration, l)ity, love. But once more his 
honest scrul)les overcame him. She was 
fabulously rich, he a beggar. In a weak 
moment he had miserably ignored this; 
she had been to blame for the weakness 
which now led him to despise himself. 
He must prove to her, if possible, that 
he was no vulgar soldier of fortune ; he 
must bear defeat with dignity; he could 
not hunt her down. He abandoned the 
field at once, and did his best to hate 
her. Can a man ever accomplish that, 
when he has'really loved the ideal woman 
his fancy has created? Victor, certainly, 
made bad work of it ; he could not, even 
to himself, reproach this paragon. He 
only had been to blame. She was too 
g-ood for him, for earth; she was divine. 
He must never see her any more. He 
must put the ocean between them, and 
make his whole life a struggle to forget 
his ovrIl faultless line of beauty, eter- 
nally graven upon his heart, an indeli- 
hIe sorrow. 
A friend, who half suspected his secret, 


ste})ped in at this critical moment and 
offered him an insignificant place on the 
staff of a great London banking-house. 
The pay ,vas a luere pittance, absurdly 
small for his native city; he could bare4 
ly live upon it, even in London. But 
Victor accepted the terms gratefully, 
hughec1 hunger in the face, and told his 
anxious friend it shoulll be made a ste}). 
ping-stone to higher things. So he fled 
to the great heart of civilization as to a 
hermitage in the desert, lost his iden- 
tity, and becan1e a toiling unit in the 
ant-hill, a mere nlechanic of routine. He 
carried letters which it pleased him to 
destroy unpresented. He made few ac- 
quaint
nces, fewer friends. Dick Pur- 
kitt was the only man who could be said 
to have grown intimate with him. And 
Pm"kitt did not know him long before 
he felt that he should never know this 
odd stick of an American any better. 
Victor had been drawn to him, but not 
closely, never losing his head, never ex- 
panding. Dick remained baftled, but 
still interested; he took what Victor 
gave, and he asked no more; abused 
him for his false pride, and inwardly ad- 
Inired it. 
Day after day Hazard bent over his 
desk in the huge, dingy counting-house, 
Inultiplying infinitely his journal-entries, 
till the load of dull monotony weighed 
upon him like the l'ock of Sis:yphus. 
The room was favorably known in the 
City of London, and lay within a stone's 
throw of Threadneedle Street; it was 
low, ill-ventilated, and it quartered a 
small army of the overworked and 
underpaid beneath its glass ceiling, 
which admitted foggy li.ght, in a quali- 
fied, commercial way. to fifty hollow- 
eyed and sallow faces. They could see. 
could be seen; 'what more was needed? 
By good or bad luck the American had 
found his allotted place near the ouly 
window in this drearJ. treac1-n1Íll. He 
could look up from his worn page, 
across a flagged COlut to the eastern 
wall of an old City church, whose chan- 
cel windows had at least imagination in 
them-on the other side. Too often he 
caught himself trying to trace out their 
design, idly wondering about their col- 
ors. He never took the trouble to study 
them from the proper point within the 
church-he never really cared a button 
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for them. His day-dreamH JIlf"rely took 
this fragml\ntary shupo ill the bq..,rÏn- 
ning, piling' np afterward lilo st01"I11- 
d()mh
 hetween him amI thu cllUt'('h- 
wall, till they had ol,hcureù it. Then 
his neig-hhor at the desk, n.lp1"t, fond of 
work, and quÜ'k at tÌguret3, woulll jog 
his elhow, clmfling him. 
" How many stones are there in that 
wall, Ha.zara oj \re you going to lmilc1 
one likp it?" 
And tho lynx - eyed bank - manager, 
noting Victor's lapHo in dutJ, would 
make 0. Jllental hlack-mark against the 
truant llilJerstanding, and whÏ!i}>cr to 
himself : 
" Hm'ard is a 1:100 clC'rk-that's all." 
Fillnlly, thoso dark stones di<l their 
destined mischief, aIllI founded in Vic- 
tor's heart the accurscc1 fabric of a lit- 
crary ambition. 'Vhy not, he thought, 
turn one's imagination to account, Ilnd 
help out one's hread-nnll-butter with 
vin ordinairp, if not with the intoxi- 
cating draught of fame? His tÌrst 
venture proved likewise his first mit:J- 
fnrtune, for he founa an editor williBg 
to accept it. 
lli seemed plain 8'LÏling 
now. His boat was laul1ched; he 111\(1 
but to let out the sheet and fly heforo 
the favoring Lreeze. But, alas,
 the sky 
Roon grew o-vercast, the Bea troubled; 
the winds hlew counter, or they died 
away. His illeas came to him slowly,. 
I) ain fully. His little birds chll1)ed, bùt 
did not sing; he set them free to heat 
the air with feeble wings, to be swept 
back and die unheard. The ftunes of 
the lamp got into his brain nnd dogged 
it. He tossc<l through sleepless nights, 
while visionary clots of blood, those 
danger-signals of the unresting train of 
thought, swam before hiA staring eyes. 
Then tho long, stifling day fit hiR desk 
became a telTor to him, the task a 
torture; he went to it with haggard 
looks, as in a trance, performing it he 
knew not how. J3ut fit night he lived 
again, still toiling on in his ga.rret un- 
der the star
. Hi
 own might ncver 
loise-well, .,0 much the worse; he must 
do without it. He had heen hitten 
b
' the tarantula.; ho waR dancing mad, 
1\.11<1, conscious of the mania, could only 
murmur to himself, in bitter consola- 
tion, the sad foreboding of tho German 
poet : 
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u Ono taRt... of the immortal fmit of famp, 
I.ike tu Proserl'ina'ø pon1P/lranate secds, 
Hanke; thee forover "ith tho quiet t!hn(1 8, 
Aud to the living thou bdong'st no mora.". 


XO\V and thf'n the tido up-horo him. 
When he went to prpss, no Jnattcr 110\\ 
ohs("1l1"(.ly, n1l11Ï8 coumge "oula r(.,i\p, 
nnd, Hf\llbruino to fihHur<1it)", he '\\ollid 
expc("t too much; instant rc(::ob'Ilition 
from thc entire English-rpading "orlel ; 
t.he Jll('cd of gelliu
; a honl of pleuty 
overflowing fit lliH fc.t; in Ahort, mim- 
dCB. And whcn all these failed him, "}l('u 
tlle sp}wres coldly 1.('pt th(.ir COllP.; " in- 
dificrpnt to hi
, ho would sink duwn, 
down, each time a litt1e lower, toward a 
despair of Huicillal <If'pth. } Ii.., tl'mpcr 
was fitful as thc flight of an aITOW shot 
over a sunlit glacier, to miss itH mark 
an<l fall into Horne cre\"fisfiO he,yoll<l thf' 
glimpse of dft)". 
The fit was on him that night; tllO 
fever first, and then the chill. ""hpn 
he hegged Di('k Purkitt for a. bt.aring, 
1e did so with the firm belief that tho 
critic would warm at lliR work, wonla 
call it his best, perhapR the best that 
eyer was. On the contmry, the old hack 
had hardly pricked up his carR. Ht. had 
heen considerate, of conrsc-Duly damn- 
ing '\\;th faint praise wbat had faintly 
toucheù him; that was enough. The 
fire was out in Victor's shahby lod
ing; 
at sight of the familiar room he shiv- 
ered, but not with cold-onl)" "ith th(' 
remembrance of the half-freuzied hl )pe 
he had cmTÏeù àwa) from the place ear- 
lier in the et'ening. HiA first impulHe 
was to hum the ineffecti\ e 1llllHt<:'rpiece 
in the sputtering ("au dIe-flame. But he 
thought better of it; and mailed the 
manus('ript to one of his f't1itors, early 
the next morning. Thus following- 
Dick's mh;ce-in part. For ho die 1 
not hegin upon another, did not P\ l'U 
grope for a. new idea; hut only stared 
at nothing in a state of mental torpor, 
like a criminal awaiting Hcuu.ncc. 
At least a fortnight must go by wit b- 
out fin answer; and the end of the ;yenr, 
always an anxious time" itlt Victor, "as 
close at ha.nd. H. nCt't1ed IllOllf'\"; ho 
was not ill debt, but on Xew Yt'flr'a Day 
there would be accounts to s ttll'. He 
had hC'en a long time in tilt bank, haa 
nen'1" mis:-òed fin hour, never asked for 
· Onllpnrzcr'lI ....(/ppho: I:l\cn l'rothmgbalu'lIln\n,latlOn, 
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an increase of pay. It occurred to him 
now to submit his case with becoming 
modesty, mildly to request what he felt 
should be granted ungrudgingly at the 
first suggestion. If he was worth any- 
thing, he told himself, he was worth 
more than a paltry ÆI00. Yet he. post- 
poned the pm]Josed interview, nervously 
appointing to-morrow for it, and then 
to-morrow, until at last Christmas and 
Boring-Day carne next. Little time re- 
mained to lose; it would be better to 
decide the question before the holiday. 
He watched his opportunity, and at last 
caught the manager at leisure and alone. 
He was no advocate; his voice faltered 
in the middle of a disjointed phrase; 
the stern features of the judge gave him 
no encouragemen t ; the answer was short 
and to the point. 
U There are many young men in Lon- 
don, 1.11'. Hazard, who would be glad to 
do your work for ÆI00." 

Ir. Hazard adn1itted that, but- 
U 'Ve cannot consider it; I am sorl'Y, 
but the fault is your own. They tell me 
you are trying to serve two masters; 
you will never get on so in London. Do 
one thing or the other, and put your 
heart into it. That is the best answer I 
can give you. Good-morning! " 
The atom dropped back silently to its 
place in the swarm. In that short ab- 
sence a black fog, dense, impenetrable, 
like a funeral-veil, had settled down out- 
side the window. Shreds of it even 
drifted in-doors and set the weaker ones 
to coughing; they laughed and coughed 
again, vaporously. The gas was light- 
ed, and soon burned out. Even Lon- 
don resources fail 'with sudden pressure 
put upon them. Candles glimmered 
about, and in the dim, smoky atmos- 
phere the working-day went on. Noth- 
ing short of a convulsion of nature can 
snap the main-spring of mercantile l'OU- 
tine. Victor's senses were benumbed, 
and the hours seemed short to him; he 
forgot to give his usual sigh of relief 
when the clock struck, and the night- 
birds were set free. The fog had grown 
thicker, heavier. He made }}is lonely 
way through it, from lamp to lamp, over 
the viaduct, along Holborn, in and out 
of the intricate Drury Lane quarter, to 
a stuffy coffee-house in Covent Garden, 
where, if the dinner was frugal, the beer 


was of the best. The foaming tankard 
quickened him; he could think now. 
But there was too much Christmas jollity 
in the place for him. He went out, took 
the shortest cut to the Strand, and 
reaching it, hesitated at the street-cor- 
ner. The sight was curious. Link- 
boys ran hefore the horses, shoutin
 
and brandishing their torches; a hurry- 
ing glare, with the bal'baric light of the 
past in it, that flashed by and left a 
deeper gloom. It might have been a 
scene of Shakespeare's time. The shops 
were crowded. In the one behind him, 
sprigs of holly and n1Ístletoe gleamed 
red and white through the frosted panes. 
Mter a moment's thought, Victor turned 
his face toward 'Yestmim;ter. The way 
home was longer, but that bridge cost 
nothing. 'Vhen he came to Charing 
Cross, the fog had lifted a little; he 
went on, and it grew lighter; now he 
could see the shining clock-face in the 
Albert Tower; as he passed under it 
the four quarters chimed out musically, 
and the great bell struck the hour-ten 
o'clock. So late? 'V ell, to-morrow 
was a holiday. The lights glanced in 
the river, the steamers whistled, the 
omnibuses l'attled along the bridge. 
Overhead a star sparkled, hut he did 
not see it. He was thinking of to-mor- 
ro-w. 
"Do one thing or the other, and put 
your heart into it." 
''''hy? For what unprofitable pur- 
pose? 'Vhy not let the tired muscles 
relax, the worn brain-cells cease their 
reproduction? 
Straightway he recalled some lines of 
his own from a published AtOry that had 
escaped critical notice, so far as he knew; 
and he made them the burden of his walk 
in mournful reiteration: 
1Ilan, in the struggle of life, is b.-ke a 
poor bull, baited in the arena, pricked and 
goaded and tortured he knows not why; 
finding no eRrape; bifore, behind him, 
only a g'feat dm'kness closing in. 
"That is true!" he cried, as he turned 
the key in his lock. " Yes, that is true." 
On the table lay a roll of paper, which 
he tore apart. His manuscript was reo 
turned "ith a printed word of formal 
thanks-rejected. It was no less than 
should have been foreseen, but it struck 
Victor with the pang of a bullet. 
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"Hp might hayp written," lie Ra.icl; 
then droppeù where he stood, in tt'ars. 
Aft('r a tiltH' hi
 f:t(,p ('lpa.recl itsf'lf, find 
('ame out white HIHI ('301m, firmly set \\ith 
a new resoh c. He tossed the m:muscript, 
with a cloz(,11 otlH'rs, into the grate, and 
made n. honon., ('rouehiug" h(.fore it and 
warming his hands at the blaZf\ He 
hIp" out his lamp, and pa('ed the room 
awhilp in the d:trk Then, with a 
strange lig-htuf'sfi of mannpr, he went 
hack to the streets, leaving his door 
flung- open wil10 hehinrl Lim. The fOg" 
was almost gone, the uir dearer and 
cohler. 
"'ro-IllOrrow will he fÌllf>," he thought, 
following hriskly a familiar ('ourHC to\\"al"<1 
the City-not that by "hich he had come, 
but th
 other, the sl;orter one, to 'Vater- 
100. 
He Hmilecl pleasantly at the toll-gath- 
erer, as he pai\l his fp
. On the briùge 
he met only onc man-a Uluftled figure, 
hreathing through a black hl.nc1 drawn 
tight 0\ er the lower part of the face, by 
way of precaution, not unusual, against 
the penetrLlting dampness of t hc English 
winter. The steps died away behind 
him; he stopped at the middle of the 
hridge, and turnf'd into a niche oyer one 
of it
 great piers. The light in his face 
had gone out; he was cold, now, awl 
tr<'mhling; he leanecl against the dank 
wall to steady himself. At that moment 
the mellow 
himes of midnight, usher- 
ing in the Christian fpstival, pealed and 
echoed in a hundred Rpires; the air 
seemed filled \\ ith music-bis ears hardly 
}l('Ell.<l that Hweet<,'st cf all Hounds. He 
swung himself forward upon the wall. 
-oill!! a [Ireal dm'kness clusing Ùl. 
X<,arer-nearel'. Xow. 
He 1l:t
1 "pokí'n no wor<1. It wa'1 his 
action only that a voice behind him in- 
terrupteJ."' 
" Not yet! " Raicl thf' yoice. A strong 
hancl grasped him b) the shoulder and 
pulled him lxtck. 
" Let. me go ! " he criecl, imploringly; 
and, turning, found himself face to fa.cf' 
with the stranger who haa just passed 
him on the bridge. The 1igure unmuf- 
fled itself, removed the dark handag' 
from its mouth and chin, IUlll stood be- 
fore him revealed, recognizable. 
"
rr. Rose!" he gnsped. 
"You knöw my nan1e, then. I see- 
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Purkitt tolfl )"on. YeA, it iq I-:\fprlin 
nosc." 
"31erlin R 1=1(\," rf'peated Victor, ns 
though the name W('1'(' a ...}>t.ll to ('on jure 
with. T}l('re \\U,.-; a kiwI of enc1lfll
trll(-Jlt 
in this mysterious presence, clOBO upon 
JÜm at this placc and time. 
"1\lr. Hazar(l, is it not? U 
" Yes." 
"You wonder why I turnptl about. 
It was hccauHo I kn<;w your ,\ or1, unr! 
like it-your hrain-,\ork, 1 mcan. It 
may he that I can hclp Jou-if not, no 
harIll is <]onp." 
"You know my ""ork?" Hair! Victor, 
Htartleù und dazed by tho wlexp .tcù 
word of pra.iHe. 
" Yes; I once read a pa';Rage ahout 
life, that I haye ahva'"s rernembere<l" 
Thf'rpupon ]}(' q;lOtc(l the gloomy 
lines driyen hack thnt night, like Hpce- 
tres, to haunt the brain that had con- 
eeivc<1 thf'TlJ. 
" ,r cll, it i'i t11(' truth," Highpc] Yidor, 
in r<'ply. 
"An imperfect tnlth. You have Rtared 
I1t the Hun through Hllloked glass. For 
l)etter or 'Worse, it was ,our only R(\UrCC 
of daylight. You nee<l"' not hav"'e stared 
I1t it at all." 
Victor's eyes filled, hut he diù not 
answer. The truth expres
ed itHelf in 
these lines also. 
" Come!" said the other, in a kindly 
voice. "I haye admired your courage- 
let me do so still. You may be sure of 
my sympathy. "Y!llk on with me out of 
the nightrair, which I find dangerous. 
'Ve will talk of Jour work-it interests 
me." 
Then Victor broke down completel
y. 
And his new friend soothed him with 
n. quiet wo1'<1 or two and "ith gentle 
touches of the hand, fiS ho ,,"oul<l have 
comforted R, tired child. They turnef I 
from that a" ful hrink of sni('id
 into the 
living tide of London-ebb-tide no". 
Eycn the 
trand was almost deserted; 
tIle thpatre-doors were Hhut, thc je\\- 
elled eyes of their tra.ll
pn.rencies put 
out. But the loitering eah-man still 
}lailecl them from his pf'rch : the "ine- 
shopH kppt open hom.f', 8uffu
ed with 
warm light, munuurouB with \.oices. 
\..s they walked and t'Ùke<.l, Victor 
drew closer to his compauion, deeply 
interested; Jet looking askance at him 
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with a mixture of awe and fascination, 
l)artly due, no doubt, to Purkitt's tale. 
He had never seen so Ringular a face. 
It was gaunt, yet handsome; the COIll- 
}}lexion a deep olive, "Very clear; the 
heavy wrinkles in it came and wE:nt, 
som
tim('s vanished altogether. The 
eyes were still mere suggestion,:;, }'('- 
mote, immovable points of blackness 
under the bushy, restleRs eyebrows. 
Something invisible cast OYe!' the man 
a perpetual shadow; but through it he 
spoke emphatically, hopefully; his praise 
took the fcnn of a promise: Heights 
could be attained, rewards reaped, de- 
pending only upon courage. There was 
a way, a sure one-the l'oyal 1'0 ad, it 
nlight be called-if one dared try it. 
Then he hinted at a. certain l}rocess to 
be undergone. 1\lany had ventured to 
test its efficacy, always with a favorable 
result. But-and here he turned up- 
on Victor that blank, scrutinous look, 
sharper in its effect than the chill of the 
winter's night-it wanted com'age. 
'Vhat of that promise? 'Yas there 
really some infusion or decoction to 
transmute mediocrity into genius ?-a 
subtle elixir, not of long life, but of 
inspiration? Victor put a question, 
apparently foreign to the matter, but 
nevertheless a leading one. 
· "Are you a doctor by profession?" he 
asked. 
"No, an engraver," replied the friend, 
whom he half liked, half dreaded. 
An engraver! 'Vhat a puzzling an- 
swer ! An odel chap this, as Dick had 
called him. 
"Ah! an inventor, too, I suppose," 
continued Vietor, quoting a part of Pur- 
kitt's jocose description. 
"Yes; who has never invented any- 
thing," returned ::.\11'. Rose, completing 
the jest with startling aceuracy. "Here 
we are; wait a moment until I can 
strike a light! The stairs are steep." 
He had stopped before a house in a 
narrow street curving out of St. 1\lar- 
tin's Lane toward Leieester Square. 
On the ground-floor Victor notieed the 
closed shutters of a shop. One short 
flight, partitioned off from it, led them 
to the apartment overhead, where 1\11'. 
Rose inhabited three or four small 
rooms, low-studded and plainly fur- 
nished. One of these seemed to be his 


work-shop, for it contained a drawing- 
board littered with en grayer's tools; 
passing this disorder hy, he unloekeJ a 
small door and ushered his guest into 
a cireular alcove, fitted up with some 
degree of luxury-a windowless place, 
heavily draped with curtains of dusky 
l'od that fell together O'ver the ùoor-way. 
Upon the low, concave ceiling a map of 
the worlù was })ainted. A fire burned 
l)l'ightly; two ensy-clmirs were drawn 
before it, and light streanlecl down 
upon them from an illuminated clock, 
the only ornament of the chimney-piece; 
on its glass dial seven clear-cut stars 
"...ere seattered irregularly; through 
them the light shone more brilliantl.Y, 
but with a soft, celestial radiance, white 
and still. 
Over tbe clock hung a dl'a"W.g in red 
chalk-a young man's portrait, suggest- 
ing l'ather than resembling the first Ka- 
l)oleon. 
"l\Iy own," said 1\11'. Rose, following 
the thought in Victor's eyes. "A good 
likeness-once. " 
And Victor, looking closely, saw that 
the sketeh was signed: "Gérarcl." 
On a round table, in the middle of 
the }'oom, laJ
 a thick folio, bound in 
leather, with metal clasps whieh 1\11'. 
Rose drew back. Then he lifted one of 
the heavy covers and let it fall again. 
" H I understand you rightly," he said, 
"you want certain things which I can 
give you, perhaps, should you trust me 
fearlessly." 
"H 'y
u mean the world's notiee and 
encouragement-yes," Victor replied. 
"In one word-success," continued 
1\11'. Rose. "But are you ready to pay 
the price? Not to me, in money-our 
vows pTohibit that. "T e do not sell; we 
give. I refer to your own act of saCl'Ï- 
fice, that calls for superhuman courage." 
" 'Yhat do you nleall ? " 
" This: '''\11 you buy fame with 
mortal breath? 'Yill you run your 
allotted course, with all its trials, its 
possible triumphs, its unquestioI1able 
reverses? Or will you snateh the Pro- 
methean fire, wIite your name in flmn- 
ing letters, and die when this is done, 
shortening your life, it may be, by fifty 
of its years?" 
" 1\10re !" cIied Victor-" by all but 
one! Give me one glorious 
.ear, to 
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leaye itR mark hC'hinl1 it. and tako tho 
rest! Death COllll'tJ but oncc. Lpt miu(\ 
COlJ..lC so." 
h Ah ! JJ sighfl(l 'fro Rasp, "how many 
of vou ha.ve ma<1e me the fin.nw fiIlS\\('r! 
Reflect. hefore it is too lall.'. E, ell f,>r 
irulUortalitv the> cost is ft-arful." 
u I hn.Y
 retl('cted." Victor returne(l. 
'. In my drcf\.IDs I h:1'\ e often made this 
w>ry c};oice. If you can really om>r it, 
my courage will not fail mc. I ßUl 
read.} ; plu,ce 111 1 where I can choose." 
In UJ1S"er, Mr. Hose opened the hook 
hefore him. 
h That YOU may see I am in earnest," 
said he. ". reaù a few of the names that 
are ,,,ritft.u herf'. \11 these ]uL\'e ill turn 
t-iuhmittell themselves to me. Tllt:
ir 
lasting renown is your Lest security. I 
nUl to be trusted. See! 1\ ot one, that, 
living-, was not famous; that, d) ing, did 
not tale his place among the stars. 
Hea.d! nead!" 
All the earlipr Imges of the volume 
were fsealed together; but, where it Imd 
openel1, the loose leaves were illscribe(l 
with many siglln.tureR of the nohle dead. 
Victor turned them slowly, coming at 
last to the name of a nlan still alive, 
already a celehrity. He started at the 
Right of it. re('o
nizing, at once, the 
hand of his muster-Yarrow. .All be- 
yowl was hlallk. 
. "I mnke hut one condition," saill 1\1r. 
Rose, as he put the pen into Victor's 
hand; "and that i
 ahsolute secrecy. 
You will ncyer Hpe:lk of this vi
it, or of 
l11e. -rnder the world's eye, wo do not 
kuow cach other; remcml;er that. You 
give me your word?" 
" Yes," said Victor, bigning without n 
moment's hesib.tion. "'Yhat more is 
there to do?" 
"Your part iH ùone:' replied the other, 
in a low ,"oice. "Sit here hy the fire 
-1} little llPn.rer-so. I.Jook up at the 
rlm'k. I nhall not debin JOu long." 
RiA wor(ls died away in whisllPrs. 
Tllf' minute-haud Rtood still. The thulle 
hehind it was ",tea(h', colorless; tho 
Rtars were colcl, likp l)l;nets. Had they, 
like the planeb. hurned for ages? Couhl 
t his unknown bpl1f'f<lctor he in tnlth n 
RosieMlCian? Ko Dmtter. His com- 
mand Inust be ol)eyed, blindly, hli1Hlh.. 
Victor howe( 1 hi; head. D
H;ky ,.,pa;'f'8 
opened out before him. The power to 
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1110' e R('(\mf'( 1 lost; be ('ouId onl \'" staro 
(10\\ n the hLwh. ('ll<lleSH <1iHbLlH'
, l1ud 
liRtcn to lL faint ROund, like. the drum of 
a 1 )irll {n,r ofT in a forcht. It ic:; 0. ill", .,m, 
}I(' thought. \ ...hlLq) pain ...hook him. 
:Xu, it Í1i death, tho o.ftf'l.-thought camo 
qui\ering. Thcn he \\M ther. floai
 
hefOl'e the ('lo("k; ß, Htar \\fl'i g-oue ; he 
counted them OIU'O more; 
('s, thero 
were onl)' six ullon its fa '0; but scarct:- 
ly one lmlf-minuto luul ])!l<;!-('d o\"
r his 
head, llnd ill the chair beside }JÎlll sat 
'Ir. Uuqe, smiling, with n. small tlask in 
I1ÌH lum ù. 
"I have douf' Ill
 }mrt," 110 Haid. 
"The process is perforruec1, an,1 11ere I 
gÏ\e JOU the result. rRC it \\i...dy." 
Yidor éX1lUtÏued HI(> tiask. [t eon- 
tained a clear liquiù, faintly tinged v.ith 
rose-color. 
""'hat i
 this? " he asked. 
1\Ir. Rose smiled again. 
"Yon lllUY eall it, if Jon plea."5 '," Raid 
be, "thp Tincture of SucceRs." 
"I nee," bfli(1 Victor, I:)miling hack at 
him-" the Frenchman's ahsinthe, or 
Jour English opium-a ùrflught of in- 
8})iration. Your health! I drink to 
yon. " 
l\Ir. Hosf' c'1.ught hi" }umd. 
" :x ot one drop of it ! " he cried. cc Go 
home, and mix that with your ink. To- 
mon'ow, take 
'our pen ana "rite; 'with- 
out undue e
citelllent, slowl\', thoucl'ht- 
ftilly, hlboriously, as most mf'
 do." 
" Is that all ?" Victor no;;h.ed, \\ ith an 
air of disappointment. The rOJal road, 
then, was the turnpike still. 
" xo. ,rhpn the iuk is gOIlf', In;ng 
the fla'ik to be filled ag-nin. Come at 
this S!1.me hour, between night and lllorn- 
ing. Rememher, silence. Xo word of 
this to fin)" one. Good-nin'ht! Dismiss 
all fear of discouragement; that time is 
past. !-'or yon, the struggle of ]ifc is 
o\'er." 
Victor Rhi
erpd. Thcc:;e parting words 
conveyccl n douhle melUling. But he had 
ma 1e his choice, ]m.l siguf'd tho com- 
pact; it WR!' irrevocable. That fear, too, 
must he dismissed, if l>ossihle. 
"., ('eks went by, quietly enough; hut, 
before long, he felt that an unaccount- 
able change had come oyer him. BJ day, 
be workf'(l nt the bauk with R fen>ri"ih 
lighhH:

, like that pret>eding hi.... f\rrf'ste(l 
act of suicide. .At night, his ink t10wed 
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more freely than of old. His thoughts 
came thick and fast; it was hard to hold 
them back, to write cautiously, in obe- 
dience to JUr. Rose's warning. His first 
manuscript, sent out with something of 
his former distrust and hesitancy, was at 
once accepted, afterward, in print, warm- 
ly praised. Others soon followed it; per- 
ceptibly he gained in reputation. At thp 
end of six months, when his flask had 
been filleù for the third time, he was 
called the rising young author. Then, 
turning his back upon his irksome em- 
ployment in the City, he trusted wholly 
to his pen, and to the mysterious influ- 
ence that guided it; produced his first 
import:mt work; was known to fame. 
The subtle process, to which he owed 
so much, varied only in degree. Al- 
ways the same chair awaited hÍ1n; al- 
ways he whirled away into the same out- 
er darkness. But each time, while the 
gloom grew vaster and more oppressive, 
the distant drumming sound came near- 
er, and was followed by a sharper pain, 
a certain tv of death more imminent and 
more app
lling. Always, when he woke, 
another star had disappeared from the 
clock-face. Yet always no appreciable 
moment had been wasted. There sat 
his generous host, smiling inscrutably, 
watching him with eyes he could not 
see; bestowing the priceless gift, then 
curtly dismissing him; reluctant, even, 
to accept his thanks. Once only, Victor 
ventured to prolong his visit, to describe 
his sensations, to beg for some word of 
explanation. But 1\11'. Rose shook his 
his head mournfully, and laid his finger 
upon his lips. And Victor knew that he 
was never to know more. 
Dick Purkitt had been the first to 
congratulate him. At the second stage 
of progress, the good fellow threw up 
up his hat and cheered. 
"I always knew you had it in you, 
dear boy. Damn it, didn't I tell you so? 
Your name is Victor. Keep it up- 
keep it up ! " 
And then, when Victor left the gaITet 
and the bank, moving northward and 
westward into comfortable lodgings, 
Dick called upon him, and embraced 
him with tears of joy in his eyes. Sud- 
denly he stopped, holding the rising au- 
thor off at arm's length, inspecting hinl 
in his critical way. 


"I say, young-un, what's the matter? 
You look poorly. Are you overworked? 
'YOOt is it, man?" 
"Nothing," said Victor. 
.But Dick shook. his head uneasily. 
DId he sleep? DId he eat? Did he 
take his c?
stitutional? Something 
must be deVIlIsh wrong. 'Yhat was it? 
"Nothing," Victor insisted. 
Nothing; :res, nothing lIe could ex- 
plain. But there was something devil- 
ish WI'ong, indeed-a haunting ten'or, 
constant, merciless, indefinable, of which 
he could not speak. For him the fut- 
ure had become the present; the sun 
no longer shone. His horizon-line was 
lost, and he walked in twilight on the 
verge of a gulf beset with shadows. 
The nameless dread consunled him like 
a wasting disease. He hardly knew his 
own eyes in the glass ; they had a rest- 
less, hunted look, forever turning back- 
ward over the shoulder which 1\11'. Rose 
had grasped, as if they feared an en- 
counter with the supernatural. His 
one relief was in his work; discovering 
that, he gave himself up to it with un- 
tiring devotion. Success followed bard 
upon success; l'ich rewards lay heaped 
around him; even the voice of petty 
jealousy was hushed; and as the notè 
of triumph swelled louder and deeper, 
into one long, harmonious acclaim, he 
resigned love, liberty, everything, for 
that, accepting the substitute eagerly, 
gratefully, with a fierce, inhuman joy. 
For this he had given the death-blow 
to his own happiness; but he knew no 
remorse and no repentance; he was 
?orne on in speechless agony, unflinch- 
Ing. 
One day there came a letter that 
stirred him. It was from a man he 
had never known, once his chosen mas- 
tel'-Yarrow. The veteran conqueror 
had turned hermit, producing little of 
late, fencing himself off fronl the world. 
So it happened that Victor and he had 
never met. The message was an expl'es- 
sion of his delight in the fine quality of 
the younger man's work, a wiRh that 
they might know each other. He was 
ill, and, therefore, could not call upon 
1\11'. Hazard. "r ould not 1\11'. Hazard 
waive ceremony, and come to him? 
Victor did so, immediately. He had 
long desired such an interview; it was 
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now brought about in the best possible 
way, gi"in{.{ promiso of pleasure to them 
both. Insteu,ll of tha.t, it proved on 
both sides extremely painful. Victor 
"as shown through a splendill houso 
into a darkened chamber, where tho Rick 
man sa.t, proppetl up with pillowH, tOSIi- 
ing and turning restlessly. As he came 
forward, Yn.n'ow's look of wel('ome 
changed to one of deep compasHion. 
,. You, too-" he murmured; then 
checked himself, and offered his hand in 
silence. 
And Victor, at first, coul<l Bay noth- 
ing. Death was written in the face; he 
IDle\\ the lines hy heart-he ha11earnecl 
them in his own. They b.lked awhile in 
hroken whispers, each struggling for 
self-C'ontrol. It was useless; the open 
secret was there; they could neither 
nlention nor ignore it. So they parted 
as they had met, silently, with blurred 
eyes and trembling lips, their s}'mpath
' 
expres
ed only in a lingering, con vul- 
Riye cla"p of hands. 
A few hours la.ter, Yictor Hazard paid 
his 
.;eventh and, as it proved, Lis hst 
vi
it to 
Ir. Rose. The signs for the 
moment were all the same. Ht) lay in 
the dark, bound hawl and foot; the 
noise began, the deadly pain followed ; 
hut now, for the first time, the sound 
defined itself; clearly, it ('oula only be 
the shall), {'ontinuowi rattlo of hammers 
plied hy de'"íterous hands. He woke 
with a start, to find himself alone, hold- 
ing the fla.Hk once 11lOre refilled. But 
the clock Lurned dimly; not a single 
Rtar was left in it; 0.1111 the noise, for 
once, (lill not cease; he had hrought it 
back with him; it waH there in the 
house, echoing arO\md him, alJove, be- 
low, nt his very feet. He ca.nel! hi:; host 
by name. 
 0 one answered ; he was, 
indeed, left quite alone. He found the 
door, nnd went out into the work-shop. 
There stood the dra.wing hoard with thp 
tools lying upon it; another 0 bject, 
too, that caught his c
 es, attracting 
him-a Rhillin
 strip of sih.er, llpon 
which hall been engraved two dates, a 
name. He started, turned faint, and 
clutched the table. The name was Yar- 
row. 
He waited there for some time iu a 
kind of stupor, fearing to move, lest at 
a ste}? he should fa.ll in
ensiblc. )lean- 
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while, the I;.oi<o;o went on. He could not 
endure it. He must get out into the air. 
The street was very near, the staircn.se 
Hhort; he knp\\ hi
 wa.y }>t'rfpC"tlJ. "ïth 
ß painful eflort, he dra.gged himself 810\\- 
ly 110\\n, supported, Wi he went, bJ tho 
partition-\\all. 
\.h ! The noise grew 
louder, cOll1in
 from thc Hhop, of ('OUl'HP. 
""hat \Ven
 they doing there? He Lad 
never Heeu the place; it had heen hlack 
find Rilellt nlwaJR. ""hat jOl11"Ile) mcn 
\\ere busy in it now, at such an hour, 
hammering, haIDIll('rin
, a.q though they 
\\ould wake tho (lea(l? Here was the 
street-door; the handle turned, the fn.sh 
air revi\'ed him. Through tho harred 
Hhuth'r;i at his hidp there peepeil a I11Y 
of ligHt. 'Vhere light wa.:i, Lc could Hec. 
He gave one look, only one. The shop 
was an undertaker'H. The men \\ere driv- 
ing nails into a coffin. 
He recoiled, shuddering. Homcthing 
hurt hi" hand. It wa.s only his preciou!i 
flask, clinched a 
ha(le too tig-htly. Ho 
flung it from him now, with n.ll his might. 
He heard the glas
 strike the oppositu 
wall and shiver into fragmcnt..,. Then he 
sta.ggereù a\\a.y, l1lutterin
 incoherently, 
losing himself in the night-fog, '\\ander- 
ing 0\ er London; but Immehow hring- 
ing himself out at his own door, beating 
at it; to be found there hy the servants, 
a stainecl and dragglel! heap upon the 
threshold. To he told long afterward, 
that, at this ,ery lllOment, the mighty 
presses of Fleet Street, as the.\ rose and 
fell in har:-;h, mctallic rhythm. to note tho 
price of corn, the last div1;ion vf the 
Hom:;e, all affitirs of all men, gn'at and 
small alike, were t-tamping out" itb iron 
feet the life and death of Yarrow. 
That morning Yictor Hazar 1 woke 
dcliriono..;, in a rag'Ïu:.{ fm ere He rallied, 
Hunk, became graùually we."lker, and 
never left his room again. Doctors con- 
sulted o\'er his cn
e, ('cllle<l it hartl n:lInf'
, 
nud Hhook their hea(l
, impot.!ut 
 J3e1- 
slla..lzn.r's Boothsa
 erR. Through it tùl, 
his old frielll1, Dick l)ur1.itt, was con- 
Htant n.t his hCtlsiae. ..\.nd no". at In...;t, 
Victor returned Dick's frif'IHlship, con- 
fided in bim, e\ cn to th.1t ulltìlli
hed 
rOUlluwe of ea.rh life, the hrokell rOllllll 
of a ht<hler leadin
 to the clouds. But 
onc secret he still kept back ; he ne\'"er 
spoke of :\Ir. Hosp; nmer so lllllC'h at:! 
hinted ut the Tinchuo of 
ucces::). 
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One day Dick found him lying there 
with a Healed pa('kage in his hand, look- 
ing at it doubtfully, turning it about 
"ith thin, nervous fingers. 
"'Yhat is that?" Dick asked. 
Victor hela it up, showing the ad.dress 
of a certain l\Iiss ...\.shburnham ill K ew 
York. Underneath he had written: 
"After my death to be delivered." 
"Ah!" s
1Ïd Dick, "now I under- 
s t..'1.n d. " 
" Understand? 'Vhat?" 
Then he was told that often in his 
delirium he had worried about some 
letters, undoubtedly these, that were 
sometimes to be burned, sOl1letimes sent 
off by the next post. . 
"Yes," said Victor, "her letters. I 
have always kept them so. Burn the 
package, Dick. I added a line of IllY 
own, long ago; to receive it now Iuight 
give her p:1in." 
"Let her have it," Dick replied, "She 
deserves to suffer, but she won't. You 
can't hurt her as she hurt you. Send it 
it along." 
"No; we will burn theill." 
And they were burned, unopened. 
It had now become apparent that 
Victor could not live through the week. 
Three davs later he showed Dick an- 
other letter, just received, frOln l\liss 
Ashburnham. 
It was a long letter, and its real sig- 
nificance lay all between the lines. She 
had followed his work, had always ad- 
mired it. She knew he was ill, but not 
seriously, she hoped and believed. He 
must surely be destined to a long and 
happy life. Then, refeI'ring to the past, 
she confessed that she had been much 
to blame. 'V ould he not forget the 
wrong she had done him? "T ould he 
not send her a line to S3.y she was for- 
given? 
Without a written word of love, the 
letter invited a declaration in every syl- 
lable. "She thinks it worth while, now, 
blast her!" Dick remarked to himself. 


Like most bachelors of forty-five, he had 
his UWll l)rivata views of wmnan's gen- 
tle nature; but he waited to see what 
,,'ould come of it, e"ierting no undue in- 
fluence. Victor called for a pen, that 
only scrawled illegibly, and slipped from 
his hand. 
"Let me write," saia Dick. 
Victor shook his head. 
"K 0 ; I will not answer it. I have 
outgrown all that. Even if I lived, I 
could never love her-never any wom- 
an. Burn it, Dick, as we burned the 
others. " 
He looked idly at the flame, while 
Purkitt stirred it with fiendish satisfac- 
tion ; then he dozed away. Dick sat by, 
and watched him. An hour after, he 
woke. 
"Dick," he asked, in a hoarse, labored 
whisper, "how long have I been at it ? " 
"'Vhat do you mean, Victor? At 
what? " 
"Success,"he answered, feebly-" suc- 
cess, I rnean." 
"Not quite three yeal'S, old man." 
"All that? K earer, Dick, nearer; I 
can't speak up. Tell me, is it real-will 
it last-will my work live?" 
" Surely, dear boy, surely. It iR great. 
On my soul, I believe 80," said Dick, 
struggling to keep down the tears. 
A smile stole over Victor's face, and 
he slept for a while longer, peacefully. 
Then he woke for the last time, starting 
up in beel, wandering. 
" Dick!" he cried, tugging at hi!ì1 
shirt, as though something stifled him. 
"Dick! I put my heart into it. See! " 
He fell back, with the shirt torn open, 
revealing seven star-shaped scars upon 
his breast, above the heart already 
stilled. Dick saw and wonrlered at 
them. He never knew that they were 
the seven stars of l\Ian's Destiny, the 
lnystic symbol::; of the Rosicrucian broth- 
erhood, and that through them, drop by 
drop, the first ingredient in the Tincture 
of Success had been drained away. 
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ATYS. 


By Editb M. Tbomas. 


SWEET are the Hheltered, nc
tlil1g '\ ales ancl pluiDH tho toil of man has crowne<1; 
I luve thorn all, but more I 10, e the la.nds that know not tilth nor l,ound- 
'Yuste hills, the lorlUcHs hill
 deruf', nwl "inlls of hC1.Y011 on hcn,cnwarù 
ground! 
Fricndl)' the broad, elnbrncing arms of Syh"an's oak at mi<l-da)' Lot, 
The cLestnut-gToves with dropping mast, the fruited orchard's LtwllY I)lot; 
But these too long dela.y my fect; I leavc them, find regret them not: 
I heed the )IigLty 1\lother'8 call, far up thc shaggy IlloWltain-side; 
'Yith her let mc abide, 
.A11(1 listcn to di \ ine 
Deep brcathings fl'OIll the ID)'stic trt:es of fadelcHH, rcminisccnt pine. 


Great Rhea goes ,vith soft-foot Htcedc;;; their cyes nre qucncWeRs, Rpar1.1ing 
tlame ; 
Tllf' hot wilds bol'o awl bred thenl fiercc, ) ot do they pn.ce Buùducd ana 
tattle ; 
No lash, no rein, controls their strength; she curhs thcm {'ailing thcm h
. 
ua.m e. 
Great Uhoa goe
 as she was wont (yet now b:,\. mortal eyes unscen), 
A crown of turrets 011 hor hcad, IH'r gaze unfatholllcd, searching-keen. 
Her gloomy hcral<1H hasten on, to roUf:)í' the forest high awl green; 
But whcn she gains the summit dark, no more they urge the shrilling strife 
Of {'ymhal awl of fife; 

he hushes them ùy HigJlH- 
Hark! 
\.tJH sighing in his sleep, amid the melancholy pines! 


He Rlumbers in some fragrant cell, sIDooth-roC'kell hí'tWCCIl tl1(' en.rth and Rly. 
Dcli('ious SUIllmer danced and Allllg, 'Yintcr with griding trcall swept by; 
Tho
';o cOlùd not rousfl. him, yet a dream hUH po" er to wake him start and 
sigh! 
Remembers he how heavcn coul(l woo wh('Jl heaY<'n an e:trthly love would 
gaIIl, 
How g.od,less' smiles were goldcll <la
 s und goùdess' t...ars w('ro mists :111<1 
nnn, 
'Vhcn Hhea, with largo-gifting luulll
, would share with him her wiùe do- 
ml1iu? 
Xuy! he but sees !>CSSillUS'S lIo\\er, by stolf'n paths through 'kindly gloOIll'i; 
}.'or him IlPr tìUí' lip hloOIllfoJ, 
Her cyc with love-light Shinl'f!- 
Hark! .\.tJs Hinging in his slcep, amid the dim, melodious pines! 
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He, dreaming, sings the maiden's praisc-ah, sorrow! soon he sings no more! 
The goddess to the bridal came; in each dread hand a scourge she bore; 
She struck with fear the marriage-guests, and smote his brain with madness 
sore. 
His tender love he Bpurned, he fled; up rough, unb-odden steeps he fied; 
The mountain-berry was his food, the thinning turf his nightly bed; 
And airily he wove of leaves a crown for his un}Jitied head. 
The searcher craftily he shunned; yet were his footlJrints crimson-traced 
Along the bitter waste 
Of flints and thorny s}Jines- 
Hark! Atys moaning in his sleep, amid the many-wintered pines! 


The rough-girt, unimpassioned trees their softening hearts did then unveil, 
And close the frenzied wandel'er round; thenceforward never did they fail, 
Responsive to his trancèd thought, to breathe the mournful, moving tale. 
Therefore, whene'er we mortals COllie among these chanters sombre-treBsed, 
Our mastered spirits flow with theirs, and are by surging moods oppressed: 
"T e hope, exu1t--we madden, brood-and now are sorrowfully blest; 
No murmur from his cumbered heart but wakes in ours a fellow-strain; 
Our own most secret pain 
The solemn wood divines- 
Hark! Atys sobbing in his sleep, amid the piteous, rocking pines! 


The 1\Iighty l\Iother bows her down; she answers him, deep sob for sob; 
She lays her hand upon his heart; she feels, she hails, its strengthening 
th
! . 
But from his li}JS what words are these, that thus her cheek of color rob? 
She turns her face, withdraws her hand; the seals of sleep she will not 
break. 
Undying youth, immortal dream, for love a fortressed mansion lllake ; 
Were slumber loosed, the dream remains; then, wherefore shou1d she bid him 
wake? 
o :Mighty 1\lother, 


come away, since not to thee, in power arrayed, 
But to the Phrygian maid, 
His sou1, released, inclines- 
Leave Atys murmuring in his sleep, amid the old, dal'k-memoried pines! 
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 choicest flowers. I 
CO LGATE & CO'S narneand trade mark on each bottle i 
assure purchasers of SU

!o!!


i!


 

!
Y
c>.I 
liter the Wedding 


SEND ME YOUR DUPLICATE PRESENTS AND I WILL BUY 
THEM OUTRIGHT OR EXCHANGE THEM FOR MORE 
SERVICEABLE ARTICLES. 
THIS INCLUDES DU)[()
DS, JEWEI,nY", mW
ZES, 
SlI.n:H\\ .\HE, AND THE EMPTY CASES WHEN THE 
SILVER IS STORED OR IN USE. INSCRIPTIONS ERASED 
FROM SILVER; GOODS REFINISHED AND SOLD BELOW 
MANUFACTURERS' FIRST COST. 


A
B Ý on I
tB
B$tBd EitTIB
 vi Bý? 


J:--:STAln
ISHE:D I844- 


MY STORE IS THE RECOCNIZED AND WELL- 
KNOWN HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Duplicate Wedding presents, 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, ANTIQUITIES, Etc. 


My Cases are Filled with Bargains Constantly. 


J. H. JOH NSTON, 


ISO Bo,very, N. V. 


I 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18'18. 


BAKER'S 


w. BAKER & CO. J DorchEstEr, Mass. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18'18. 
BAKER'S 


 0 Brookfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
,
 ., Cocoa, from w bich the excess 0; 
" 011 bas been removed. It has threð 
I ( I " ,.
 time8 the 8trength of Cocoa mixed 
{j I 
 " with Starch, _\rrowroot or Suga
. 
" ,. 
 
 and id therefore far more eCODoml. 
I . cal, costing lesB titan Qne cent a 
. r I I ' \ cup. It IB deliciouB, nouridhlng. 

 I ' t!trengthenlng, eadily digested. an.:l 
. , ,,\ I i ,I ,"mi,abl, adal'w" '0' Invalkb "' 
I , J, ,If well aB for perHolls In hcaith. 
Sold by 6rõcers every"hfN. 


w. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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I SPECIAL 

. I fLAVORING' 
-"KIHG, I 
 I 
ÞQWD
1t1 
RAC151 

 NATURAL FRUIT 

 FLAVORS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Lsed by the 'Lniteù States Government. 
Endorsed tv the heads of the Great Universities 
and Public Ì.<'ood Analvsts as The Strongest,Purest, 
and mostlIealthful. Dr. Price's the only Baking 
Powder that docs not contain Ammonia, Lime or 
Alum. Dr. :Price's Extracts, ,=an_il
a, Le!llonJ-,. etc" 
fiavordeliciously. PRICE BAKI);G POW DE.ttCO. 
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orslòrds 
ACID PHOSPHATE 
[LIQUID] 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia. 
potash and iron with phosphoric acid in Buch form as to 
be reaùily assimilate!l by the sYRtem. Preparecl accorù- 
ing to the directions of Professor E. 
. llorsford. of 
Camhridge. :l\1ass. 
FOR DVSPEPSIA, 
Mental and Pbysical Exhaustion, 
NER ,rOrSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERGY, INDIGESTION, ETC. 
rniversallyrecomrnended and prescribed by physicians 
of all schools. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 
It is the hest tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both 
brain and body. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 
Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars 
mailed free. Manufactured by the 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
I::FBE\VARE OF I1JIITATIO
S. 


Also, Best of Life Companies. 
ISSUES . 
ACCIDENT POLICIES c
)\'ering- }njaries received in 
, 'lraH
], "ork, or Sport. 
BEST LIFE POLICY in the )[arket. Indefeasible, 

 Oll- Forfeitaùle, \V orlù- Wiùe. 


,'" 


" " 


Assets, $9, 111,000. Surplus, $2, 129,000. 



A 


[Cut copgighted by E. S. TILTON.] 


.J. (:. nÅTTE(
S()
. Pres. n()D
EY DESnS, Sec. 
.JOIIS }:. JIOIUUS, .l",s.t Sec. 


The F'ul( 
Principal 
SUIII on Ac- 
cIdent Poli- 
cies will h(' 
paid in case 
of lot's of 
Lolh feet, 
both hands. 
a hand and 
a foot, or 
the entire 
sight of 
both CY('
, 
Ly accidènt. 
Olle-third 
tile' ('l"Ìllci- 
})ll1 S 11 III 
for ]01>8 of 11 
single hand 
or foot. 
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pI A N 0 S Unequalled inTONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
BILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 
11
 }'lf1h tH'III1P. ,"t'\1 'IIrk: -!u-t- A 
Uli Hul1illlflrt' "it.. Baltimore_ 
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 chOIcest flowers. 
CO LGATE & CO'S narneand trade mark on each bottle 
assure purch-asers of superior and uniform quality. 
See ad'V"e:r'tisi:n...g page GO. 


DIAMONDS 


It is ten years since we announced to the Happy Briùes 
of that day, that we would pay them cash for their 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDINC 
PRESENTS, 


and since then Solid Silverware has poured in on us from 
every quarter. 
There is no douht we hanùle more Silver maùe by 
Tiffanya!ld the other manufacturers, thau any other con- 
cern, simply because we sell their handsomest Silverware 
for one-half tue price aske<1 lJy them. 
)Ianv of our customers forget that we sell more 
DIAM ON DS thdn we do Silver. 
Our Silver AdverU sements bring in people wishing to 
sell their Diamonds M well and we obtain numberleHs 
bar,zains in this way. 
We import Dia'TIonds direct to fill up the halance of onr 
stock. O:le vi,;it wlll convince anyone that it w1l1 pay 
them well to examine our stock, and to people at a dl
- 
tance we w1l1 fill any order, am} if not perfectly satts- . 
factory the money will he refundPr} at once. Our spe- 
cialty has been for 25 years the handling of Fine" Old )l1ne 
Gems. " 
SEND ST.4.MP FOR PRIOE-LIST. 


OLD COLD. 


We wIll exchange your old (':.-Old (Solid) .Jewelry for 
more serviceable articles, or senl} a certifiecl check for the 
('ash value. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
1:50 B01Vel o ll, ('01-. Broome Sf., N. 1"". 


þ- 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER'S 
'T 
 
- Þ Vanilla Ghocolato, 
;.;,' . : Like all our chocolates. is pre- 
, I j pared with the greatest care, an<1 
I ' 
 ' consists of a superior quality of 
I "'\" cocoa and Bugar, ftavored with 
!:' 'i' 
 \ I'ure vanilla Lean. Serv.ed 
 :1 
. . drink. or eaten dryas confec- 
I I I I I 'ì tionery, it i9 a clelicious article, 

 
 I I and is highly recommended lJy 

 
 I ' , tourists. 
.:.(.:c... ' . Sold by Grorl'rs every\\here. 
'- 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
BAKER'S 
Broakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted alJsollitely pure 
(10ron, from wbich the excess of 
Oil has been rcmovecl. It has th1'ee 
timt's tllR st1'ength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar. 
anù Is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than om cent a 
C1l.p. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening,easlly digested, and 
admirahly adapteù for invalids as 
well as for persons In health. 
Sold by (irorcrs every,,,her9. 


w. BAKER & COI J Dorchester, Mass. 
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rile befilt fo'r tile COmlJlexion. A 

balnt 01. tlte Skin." 
The 'Jl'lost ccono1l1ical; 'it vcn,.s to tll illness of a loafer. 
PeUl.S' 80ap is sold ill el'cry City ilt tlte W%ld. 


Tl'lo.... 8 PRINTING "100 8oo1(8''''0INQ CC""P",,,"Y. 
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It is used bv the United States Government. Dr. Price's the 
only Baking 1>owder that does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. l:ìold only in Cans. 
PRICE :BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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FOR DVSPEPSIA, 
Mental and Physical Exhanstion, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERCY, INDICESTION, Etc. 


o sf as 
ACID PHOSPHATE 
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A liquid preparation of the phos- 
phates and phosphoric acid. 
RecoIDlnended by phJsicians. 
It makes a delicious drink. 
Invigorating and strengthening. 
Pamphlet free. 
YOI' sale by all dealers. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
ørUE'V ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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\,)'l THE BES 

 
 1" 


Assefs, $9,464,000. 


Surplus, '2,227,000. 


J. G. ßATTERSO
, Pres. RODNEY DE
:SIS, See. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, .Ass't Sec. 


[Cut copyrighted by E. S. TILTON.] 
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P I A N 0 S Unequalled inTONE,TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP,and DURA- 
BILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth ATenue, New York; 204 &; 206 Ealthnore St., Baltimore. 
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